













ISRAEL AND THE LEGEND OF 
MOSHE DAYAN 

BY MAHARAJ K. CHOPRA 
Military Correspondent of The Indian Express 


Occupying a crucial position in the running of 
the State, Moshe Dayan, at 57 is already a legend. 
A top politician, he exudes a strange mixture of 
I conformity and rebellion. A military genius, he 
| is surprisingly at home with Soviet literature, 
biblical lore, and antiquities. He is known to be. 
a “lone wolf”, with a reserve, of unpredictable 
moves. This last quality, in conjunction with 
many others as a soldier, gives inspiration to his 
countrymen and fear to the enemies. 

Some of the mystery about Dayan has been 
unravelled in his biography by Shabtai Teveth, 
a noted journalist, which has just come out, based 
upon a great variety of sources, including inter¬ 
views with Dayan himself. Since it covers three 
quarters of the present century, it coincides with 
the making and consolidation of the Israeli State. 
Military struggle has been at the heart of this pro¬ 
cess in which Dayan has played a pre-eminent part. 

Dayan became known to the outside world in 
1957 during the Suez War when he was Chief of 
Staff, and even more so in 1967 during the Six 
Day War when he was Minister of Defence. The 
environment of these episodes, strategies adopted 
and military doctrines evolved are now under 
constant study. But much had happened earlier 
to shape Dayan’s make-up. 

The year 1941, when he lost his eye, would in 
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this connection provide a watershed. While light¬ 
ing in Syria, a bullet hit his field glasses, sending 
fragments of glass and metal into the eye.’s socket. 
It could not be cured and still causes effusions 
and headache. Hut, while it disfigured him, it 
surrounded him with a halo and made him the 
most recognisable, man of Israel. 

By 1941 Dayan had passed through the after- 
math of First World War, fought lor a Jewish 
home in Palestine, and waded through the blood 
riots of Arabs. He had been a guerilla, a guide, to 
the British, and commander of an armoured unit. 
Three men influenced him; Ben Gurion, the grand 
old man of Israel; Yitzak Sadeh, a daring soldier; 
and Charles Wingate, the famed intrepid fighter. 
“Go out and meet the enemy” was a maxim he 
learnt from Wingate. It guided him during both 
the Sinai campaign and the Six Day War. 

With the loss of one eye it appeared Dayan’s 
combat career had come to an end, but this did . 
not happen. As the State of Israel was being 
established in 1948 in the face of war with the 
Arab armies, he commanded a tank battalion, 
which once again showed his mettle, andAthe 
Jerusalem Brigade which brought out his pqflcal 
faculties. His star rose, but even in 1953 tnere 
was surprise at his appointment as Chief of Staff, 
for he had rather the reputation of an unruly, 



insubordinate trouble-making officer, who had 
once been corn t-inartiallcd and who did not un- 
■ derstand orderly staff work. 

“Drill, order and discipline can be taught by 
many officers”, he said, “but very few can impart 
resourcefulness and daring.” He said this and 
did many things at that crucial period when 
Israel’s forces were being turned into a regular 
army from their earlier heterogeneous character. 
From defensive, posture, it was trained for at¬ 
tack. V 5 : retired many old hands in a bid to 
build an army of the young. Numbers were cut 
down to save for investment in arms. A highly 
confident, daring and well-equipped army entered 
the Suez War. 

. This war, a joint British-French-Israeli action 
against a belligerent Egypt, had a murky back¬ 
ground. The interesting point was that none of 
the three allies trusted the other; and so the 
British operation was delayed, the French bom¬ 
bardment was a flop, and only Israel succeeded. 
Its forces swept over Sinai, captured Sharm-e- 
Shc.ikh and Gaza, and threw Egyptian forces 
back to the Suez Canal. 

Dayan’s tactic, was to' confound rather than 
destroy the Egyptian forces by blitzkrieg, but the 
most unusual move was his way of “starting war 
from the end”; he first put his paratroopers be¬ 
hind the Egyptians, at the Mitla Pass, and then 
began to push forward from the base. A most 
risky feat, but Dayan said that it could be done 
against an Arab army. “You have just to bang 
once on the tin and they, the Arabs, all scatter 
like birds,” he said, thus showing contempt for 
Arab capabilities' which has profoundly influenc¬ 
ed his strategy. 

Dayan resigned as Chief of Staff in 1958, en¬ 
tered politics, was Minister of Agriculture, which 
also he gave up after four years. For a while he 
was a war correspondent in Vietnam. Having 
attacked parties, bureaucrats and leadership, he 
was outside, the corridors of power when the 1967 
war broke out. He became Minister of Defence 
by popular demand, against stiff opposition from 
men in power. 

Contrary to what might be supposed, Israel was 
► not fully geared for a war in May, 1967, when 
Nasser’s threats mounted. The Government vacil¬ 
lated between diplomatic action and use of force. 
..It had no precise aim. The Prime Minister, who 
also held the defence portfolio, was considered 
inept to conduct a war. When the Chief of Staff 
heard of Nasser’s closing the Straits of Tiran, he 
fain®? : so much then of Israel’s nerves of steel. 
The^rmy was fit but lacked inspiration and 
’ direction. 


beyond Israel’s borders and expected to last no 
more than three weeks. Actually it lasted less 
than a week, and, in the case of Egypt, only the 
first half of the first day. It was a miracle and 
added to the legend of Dayan. All that is history 
of course; the question now is how that legend 
is unfolding itself. 

It seems Israelis find themselves today in an 
environment of three circumstances — flush of 
success, possession of large territory, and a Jewish 
vision of destiny four thousand year old. Nobody 
can say yet, not even Dayan, what shape this 
tangle of situations would eventually take. He 
has said, like others, that the Jews have, “returned 
to the land of the forefathers”, implying that 
conquest is irreversible. But Dayan is too realistic 
to mould his concepts purely in biblical terms. 

After 1967 he has reconstructed Israel's military 
machine as one of the most modern and efficient 
in the world. It can take care of Israel’s security, 
enable it to hold on to its position of strength, and 
crush the Arabs once again if the chips are down. 

In addition to Minister of Defence, Moshe 
Dayan is also Military Governor of the occupied 
territories. Never a fanatic vis-a-vis the. Arabs, 
Dayan has been an advocate of Jewish-Arab co¬ 
existence. Under his liberalised control and “open 
bridges” policy, an integration between the two 
people is afoot. Whether it can bring about a 
kind of confederacy which Dayan has been sug¬ 
gesting is difficult to say, but left undisturbed the 
process is bound to have a far-reaching effect on 
West Asian scenario. 

Between his determination for superb military 
power and generosity towards the Arabs, Dayan 
has been a factor of restraint, first noted in his 
strategy towards the Suez Canal in the war of 
1967. “I did not want, under any circumstances, 
to reach the Canal”, he said, as it would freeze 
the chances of a settlement. “I issued orders to 
stop some distance from it. But the army estab¬ 
lished facts in the field and I had no choice.” 

Fear of Soviet intervention has been a main 
reason behind Dayan’s attitude of moderation. 
The 1967 war did lead to the Sovietisation of 
Egypt’s military posture, but not to the extent 
Dayan had predicted. Would his restraint con¬ 
tinue now that the Russians are studiously keep¬ 
ing off the beat? Probably yes, as his recent 
speeches in the United States show. He forecasts 
a US-Soviet move for peace in West Asia next 
year and this is likely to have his support. 

Next year there will be elections in Israel. 
Dayan, like other politicians, would be subject to 
fluctuating fortunes, but one thing is certain. 
He will be a ke.y figure in Israel’s “march towards 
destiny" with his personality and legend. _ 

— Indian Express, New Delhi, 20-12-'72 
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Dayan’s entry filled these gaps and led to an 
immediate decision for total war. to be waged 
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AN ARAB SPEAKS 
TO HIS PEOPLE 

The Mideast has seen three Arab-lsraeli wars in 
two decades . The bitter fruits of these wars have 
been widespread destruction, the loss of thousands 
of lives, and the tragic displacement of refugees 
on both sides. But where are the solutions? 

By RAOUF EL-GAMMAL 


liaou/ el-Gammal lived the fint 22 yean of his 
life in the Middle East, graduating from the Uni¬ 
versity of Alexandria in Egypt. In I9b3 he wa\ 
chosen as the official delegate of the Aiab Republic 
uj Egypt to the New York Herald Tribune World 
Youth For urn held in the United States. Prior to 
his departure he received extensive instruction in 

Why is it that news sources usually report the 
propaganda of militant Aiab groups who are by 
far in the minority? 

Isn’t it time that the. voice of those Aiabs who 
believe the whole Middle East (jucstion should be 
solved peacefully and realistically was heard? 
There are. many Arabs who believe that the Pales¬ 
tinian refugees have been used as political pawns. 

Our readers have a right to hear the 1 chigoes’ 
side of the Middle East dilemma. 

RECENT HISTORY 

The background to the Palestinian question 
was first drawn by the pen of Theodore Ilerzl 
— the foundci of the Zionist organization. Many 
Jews had been lelurning to Palestine in the late 
j 800 ’s in far greater numbers than they ever had 
before. On the whole, the Arab reaction at that 
time was quite favourable. The Jewish contribu¬ 
tion to the economy led to a rise in the living 
standaid of many Arabs. 

During World War I, the British entered the 
Middle East scene. They apportioned various 
territories to a number of Arab rnonarchs. The 
eastern two thirds of Palestine was given to Abdul¬ 
lah, the second son of the Shcrif of Mecca, and 
came to be called Transjordan. Western Palestine 
was kept under direct British rule.. By 1922, the 
League of Nations officially designated Great 
Britain as Mandatory Power in Palestine. In the 


Middle Eastern affairs and m particular the Pales¬ 
tinian refugee question. Under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Education he visited many of the re¬ 
fugee camps and was thoroughly schooled rn the 
Arab point of view. His wife, also a graduate of 
the University of Alexandria, is a Palestinian re¬ 
fugee born in Haifa. 

late 1910’s the British unable to handle the 
explosive situation took the issue to the U.N. 

U.N. PARTITION PLAN 

The United Nations announced a pailition 
plan in August 1947. Palestine was to be parti¬ 
tioned into an Arab state and a Jewish state, 
while Jerusalem would be placed under the inter¬ 
national trusteeship system of the U.N. 

The Jews accepted the proposal. The Aiabs 
did not. The U.N. voted for partition, 99 to 19, 
in November 1947. with the help of (ironically) 
the behind-the-scenes diplomacy of Andrei Gro¬ 
myko, Russia’s delegate to the United Nations. 
Britain, which said it would not vote for a plan 
unacceptable to both sides, announced it would 
surrender its mandate on May 15, 1948. 

THE ARAB EXODUS 

The exodus from Israel began when fighting 
broke out after the U.N. resolution of November 
29, 1947. Villagers and townspeople were en¬ 
couraged by their leaders to “temporarily” with¬ 
draw to neighbouring territories. 

There is no doubt that the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Haj Amin cl-Husseini, was one A- the 
primary instigators of that “temporary evacua¬ 
tion” policy. His main objective was to clear the 
way for advancing Arab columns. Supposedly the 



Arabs were to return to their homes in the wake 
of the victorious Arab armies and obtain their 
share of abandoned Jewish properties. 

The result of this unfortunate policy was the 
birth of one of the most agonizing headaches the 
Middle East has ever seen — the Palestinian 
refugee nicer. 

4 EWS AND ARABS MIGRATED 
TO PALESTINE 

It is the general assumption that all immigrants 
to Palestine in the 1900’s were Jews, but accord¬ 
ing to the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1911), there 
were 400.000 inhabitants in Palestine on both 
banks of the Jordan River. 


2. They Arab Governments deliberately keep 
them there. 

It may sound strange to say many refugees are 
happy and content in camps, but I can attest to 
this fact, having talked to hundreds of Palestin¬ 
ians from many walks of life, having visited many 
refugee camps, and having lived in the Middle 
East for over two decades. 

Many simply took advantage of the. U.N. re¬ 
lief and food distribution — an opportunity to 
eat and do little. Many of these supposedly wret¬ 
ched refugees refuted the opportunity to relocate 
elsewhere. Many have said to me, speaking of 
Gaza: “This is our home; we like it here. We 
will stay here until we get all of Palestine.” 


Given the extremely high birth rate among 
Arabs, this population would have doubled from 
320,000 to 640.000 by 1946. In reading the vari¬ 
ous reports on the census, however, one notices 
that there were 1,600,000 Arabs on both banks 
of the Jordan River in 1948. The obvious conclu¬ 
sion is that many thousands of Arabs in Palestine 
in 1947 had immigrated to the area from neigh¬ 
boring countries between the years 1911-1947. 

The motive for Arab immigration can be attri¬ 
buted to the constant flow of Jewish capital and 
know-how into Palestine. 

WHY REFUGEES? 

It is the general assumption that the “poor 
and miserable refugees, victims of the Zionists”, 
are. all crowded into tents, helpless and unable 
to care for themselves. But the truth of the 
matter is far removed from these false assumptions 
and from groundless propaganda. 

Many Palestinians have emigrated to other 
countries around the world and have become suc¬ 
cessful and productive citizens. Some have been 
appointed to cabinet posts in the Arab govern¬ 
ments. There are also Palestinians in the Israeli 
government, such as the Deputy Minister of 
Health, Abdel Aziz Zuibi, a prominent Moslem 
Arab from Nazareth. The Deputy Speaker of the 
Knesset is another example of a responsible Arab 
who strives to build rather than destroy. A total 
of six Palestinian Arabs are in the Knesset (Parlia¬ 
ment of Israel). There are tens of thousands of 
Palestinians in Kuwait, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, 
South America, the United States, etc. Many hold 
advanced degrees in such 6elds as medicine, engi- 
netfng, teaching, and the sciences. 

me Palestinians now living in wretched camps 
are there because of onfi of two reasons, or hoth: 

L They like it in the camps. 


The Israelis have offered to settle some of the 
Gaza refugees in Sinai. The refugees were, offered 
modern apartments at el-Arish, but in many 
cases they would not leave the camps! 

Most, if not all, of the. upper- and middle-class 
Palestinians refused to live in the camps. When 
suddenly confronted with the reality that they 
had lost Palestine, they simply settled elsewhere 
and prospered. 

REFUGEES KEPT IN TENTS 

The second reason may at first seem farfetched, 
but other responsible. Arabs and several Arab 
leaders have admitted that this is the case. 

Until recently, most of the Arab leaders private¬ 
ly admitted that the refugees were kept in tents 
as a deliberate policy. Finally, an Arab leader 
brought it out into the open. 1’he Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Revolutionary Command Council, 
Libya’s number two man. Major Abdel Salam Jal- 
loud, admitted that the. Palestinian refugees have 
been “kept in tents” for over tw r o decades as a 
planned policy. At a meeting with sheikhs of the 
Gulf principalities last January, he said: 

“The Arabs have kept the Palestinian refugees 
in tents, according to a planned policy for the 
return of Palestine — the rehabilitation of the 
Palestinians in Arab countries would have lost 
them Palestine for good.” 

This has been the reasoning of certain Arab 
leaders for the last two decades. Keep the refugees 
helpless aind wretched as a “testimony to the 
world of what Israel did to the Arabs.” Obviously 
this policy hasn’t worked. The refugees are still 
displaced and Palestine is now history. 

The problem is that the Arabs are having a 
war with their own tormented vision of them¬ 
selves. It is not Israel that the Arabs hafe so 
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Sheikhs of Sinai visit the Knesset (Parliament). 


much, and far less the Jews because, they are 
Jews. But the fact that the Arabs believe that the 
West, acting from guilt after the extermination of 
six million Jews in Nazi Europe between 1941 
and 1945, imposed Israel on them and then aband¬ 
oned them in admiration for Israel. What the 
Jews brought to Israel that was offensive to the 
Arabs was not their Jewishness. It was their West¬ 
ernization and their ability to succeed. This in¬ 
furiates the Arabs. 

A POSITIVE ASPECT 

While most of the Arab countries refused to 
grant citizenship to the Palestinians, King Hussein 
of Jordan granted citizenship to all Palestinians 
who wished to live in his kingdom. Even though 
there are camps, Jordan — with what little re¬ 
sources it has — has tried to improve the lot of 
the refugees and has succeeded. A trademark 
of the camps, such as those found in Gaza, is filth 
and misery, but not so in some, camps in Jordan 
where tents have been replaced with permanent 
dwellings. Health clinics, vocational training and 
many services have enabled some refugees to be¬ 
come self-supporting. The reason the refugees in 
Jordan — unlike the Gazites — are more willing 
to improve, their lot is the fact that they are 
treated as citizens. 

While Gaza was under Egyptian administration 
prior to Israeli occupation in 1967, it was held 
under siege; the refugees had to have a special 
permit to travel to Egypt proper and every oppor¬ 
tunity to become self-sufficient was denied them. 
They were always treated as aliens and not 
fellow Arabs. 

Some Palestinians are. realistic enough to place 
the blame where it belongs. They are not blind¬ 
ed by propaganda that whitewashes the errors of 
the past and covers up the real facts. It takes 
courage on the part of Palestinians to “say it 
Eke it is." The then secretary-general of the 
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Palestine Arab Higher Committee was one who 
did. He said in 1948: “Our leaders told us to 
get out so that we can*get in....the fact that 
there are refugees is the. direct consequence of 
the action of the Arab states in opposing partition 
and the Jewish state. The Arab states agreed 
upon this policy unanimously and they must share 
in the solution of the problem." 

WHAT ABOUT JEWISH REFUGEES? 

There arc many Jewish refugees settled in Israel 
from Yemen, Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Morocco. 
These countries have expelled large portions of 
their Jewish populations, often without allowing 
them to carry any property with them. The total 
number of such refugees could run as high as 
475,000, depending upon what one accepts as 
the definition of a refugee.. The wealth left be¬ 
hind by these refugees was considerable. 

There are two sides to the story, and it is only 
fair to present both. We are not attempting to 
be judges; we neither praise nor condemn. It 
would actually take a superhuman judge, a merci¬ 
ful, all-knowing, all-powerful Being to settle, 
this complex and, at times, illogical question. 

Those Palestinians who believe in the all-or- 
nothing policy have been looking for some sort 
of deliverer who would take them “back home.” 
to Palestine. When you think of it, they arc in 
Palestine, whether it’s Gaza or the West Bank of 
the. Jordan River. But somehow they have the 
dream of a home back there where everything 
was just fine, “until the Jews took it from us.” 

The fact is that many of-these refugees have 
never even been there! They were bom and have 
lived all their lives in the camps. They sUwoly 
heard from the “old timers” that they beloffj in 
Palestine and they should always look to the day 
when they can return. In the meantime, they 
are sitting around in their tents, multiplying and 




An Israel Arab contingent in the Annual Three-Day 
march to Jerusalem. 

degenerating. What the real refugees need now is 
to wake up to the reality of the situation. Palestine 
is now history. Israel is in the Middle East to 
stay, and the only logical solution is right education 
and relocation in the neighbouring Arab coun¬ 
tries, some of which are more than capable (thanks 
to the oil revenues) of-'ahsorbing them with ease, 
if they really wanted to. 

There aie some legitimate claims — on both 
sides — to lost lands and properties. These should 
be settled, but until they are, there is no point 
in waiting foi some Saladin to drive the Jews 
into the sea. 

The Arab nations don’t have a chance, of de¬ 
feating the Israelis militarily. Mohammed Has- 
sanein Ileikal, the influential editor of the Cairo 
newspaper Al-Ahram and a confidant of Sadat, 
told Egyptians in March of this year to forget 
about an all-out war with Israel and that the 
only alternative now was a political settlement. 
Heikal went on to say that the Arabs do not have 
the required military power to dislodge Israel 
from even the smallest town in Sinai or the 
Golan Heights. 

Arab leaders acknowledge this quite freely. War 
will not accomplish anything constructive but 
will further complicate the situation. And as in the 
past, more Arab territory would probably be lost. 

look at Cither Palestinians 

If the Arab world wants to avoid a great de¬ 
bacle, then it’s high time the real facts behind the 
Palestinian question were discussed freely. 

For over two decades the Arabs and the Israelis 
haul been arguing about who has committed the 
mew atrocities and who should possess the land 
of Palestine. These useless arguments have pro¬ 
duced nothing but more hatred and strife. Tire 
question should be approached in a different way. 


A Jewish nurse weighs the baby of an Arab mother at 

the Israel Govt. Motherhood Centre at Tira Village. 

The Palestinians must look at the situation realis¬ 
tically. They must not go on leading a relatively 
useless, unproductive life, just to prove that they 
have been wronged. 

The best example for the camp dwellers to 
follow is that of their own people. As mentioned 
earlier, many thousands of Palestinians have ref- 
settled elsewhere, and they are prospering. We 
aie not advocating that the. Palestinians should 
leave their own people and culture to resettle, 
far from it; the Arab countries have ample room. 
Libya, for example., has an acute shortage of 
manpower, and it is a veiy rich country, grossing 
$2 billion a )ear from oil revenues alone. Neither 
are we advocating that the Palestinians should 
abandon legitimate claims to lost properties. 

LOOK AT THE JEWISH REFUGEES 

The half million or so Jewish refugees from 
Arab countries have resettled in Israel. The Israeli 
government doesn’t have them in tents to de¬ 
monstrate to the world that these people lost 
property to the Arabs. 

The Arab’s policy of keeping the Palestinians 
in tents in past years, by admission of Arab leaders 
themselves, is a great injustice. 

THE FALSE DELIVERER 

When Nasser came on the scene in the early 
fifties and promised to regain Palestine for the 
Palestinians, the refugees really thought their long 
awaited Saladin had finally come to liberate them. 
As it turned out, Nasser merely used them to 
rally Arab support for his dream of a United Arab 
Republic, which he hoped would stretch from the 
Atlantic to the Persian Gulf. 

Nasser led the Arabs into two disastrous wars 
with the Israelis. Now he is gone. 
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ROLE OF THE JEWS Vy 


‘OUR situation is not so bad as it is complicat¬ 
ed,’ a sensitive Russian Jew remarked the other 
day. ‘And, therefore, the outlook is extremely 
poor.’ He was not referring merely to the debate 
about emigration, though that is a contentious 
and lively enough issue these days. He was more 
concerned with issues that afTert the existence of 
Jews as Jews in Soviet society. 

The fact is that the Jewish question in the 
Soviet Union has once, again become entangled 
with two problems; first, the special position of 
the Jews in society; second, the political shape of 
the whole society and the question of individual 
freedom within it. This makes any simplification 
- or exaggeration — of the nature of the crisis 
faced by Soviet Jewry dangerous. 

The practical exclusion of the Jews from the 
standardised ideological system of the Soviet 
Union has played havoc with their psychology 
and that of their opponents. Even among the 
Jews the question whether or not there is popu¬ 
lar anti-semitism in the country is hotly debated. 
Many are convinced that it travels downward 
from the bureaucratic hierarchy, where it is en¬ 
trenched. Others, in contrast, insist that a Jewish 
stereotype does exist in the public mind. The. Jew 
is considered to be intelligent, cunning and rich 
by average standards. He is also considered to be 
reluctant to do manual work and over-represented 
in the liberal professions and in the lower ranks 
of the white-collar woikers. Another accusation 
made is that he is clannish. Basically, it amounts 
to a resentment of the higher status of the Jews 
in society as a whole. The old adage, still applies: 
if a Russian has stolen something a thief has 
done it, if a Jew has stolen something a Jew has 
done it. 

Despite this, it is accepted by almost every¬ 
body that popular anti-semitism is not a problem 
in everyday life. Much of it lies dormant and 
whatever reaches the surface does so, on the 
whole, cautiously and timidly. Now and then, 
however, openly anti-Semitic incidents do orcur. 

Nevertheless, it is strongly felt that hostility to¬ 
wards the Jews from above and latent hostility 
from below react upon each other to the detri¬ 
ment of Jewish position. All that can be said 
with certainty is that the vast majority of the 
non-Jewish Soviet people are more or less indiff¬ 
erent to the Jewish predicament. 

Another factor, vital but often ignored, is that 
Soviet Jewry does not lead an isolated life. The 


DEV MURARKA, THE MOSCOW CORRES¬ 
PONDENT OF •THE OBSERVER' LONDON, 
DESCRIBES THE COMPLEX NEW SITU A- 
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burden of their problem is shared and felt by the 
millions of non-Jewish Russians connected with 
them by marriage and friendship. These relatives 
are linked with the Jewish people as an organic 
whole and it would be quite impossible to sepa¬ 
rate, them, like milk and water, without great 
suffering on a large scale. . 

* 

Nevertheless, the careful exclusion of Jewry 
from the mainstream of political life has made 
their overall position untenable. It has made 
their loyally suspect and this suspicion has bred 
tension because they feel that every day, every 
hour, every minute, they have to prove their loy¬ 
alty to the country. The pressure of this constant, 
unreasonable, demand drives them to seek an 
escape., not so much to the real Israel as to an 
Israel where there will be no such demands. 

In the. late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries official persecution in Russia and Poland 
(which was then part of the Tsarist empire) 


WILSON BACKS IS 

“The Times of I 

"JERUSALEM, December 28: Mr. Harold 
Wilson, former British prime minister, whose 
government played a key role in framing 
the Security Council’s resolution which gave 
birth to the Jarring mission, said last night i 
that the Israeli interpretation of that mea¬ 
sure was "fully consistent” with that of the 
then British government. 

Israel has throughout insisted that the 
resolution did not call for a total wi^idrawal 
from the occupied areas but for the negotia- 
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H,0 STAY BE HI 


TION OF SOVIET JEWS CREATED BY THE 
EXODUS TO ISRAEL 

— From 'THE OBSERVED London, 17-12-72 



drove large numbers of Jews to emigrate, but 
it was also because of the persecution that the 
Jews began to participate in political protest and 
became an important, in some cases essential, ele¬ 
ment of the opposition groups. Some, of them 
became particularly prominent among the Bol¬ 
sheviks who led the October Revolution, and 
there were also Jews in the. ranks of the Men¬ 
sheviks. Many Russian Jews saw their salvation 
in a revolution. 

Immediately after I9J.7 many Jews occupied 
prominent positions in the party and administra¬ 
tion. But gradually they found that whether they 
occupied the higher ranks, as in the. early years 
after the revolution, or the middle ranks, as in 
later years, they were resented by the non-Jews. 
They found that their superiors distrusted them 
and their juniors were, envious of them. 

It is nevertheless true that popular anti-semitisrn 
became dormant in the face of ideological tie- 


RAELI STANDPOINT 

India” News Service 

tion by the parties of new, secure and re- 
cognised boundaries. 

Ill Mr. Wilson, who is here on a private visit, 
fjm spoke at a special session of the Labour 
tRi Party central committee in Tel Aviv. 

Now leader of the British Opposition, 
Mr. Wilson said that it had been the inten- 
tion of his Government to promote bilateral 
negotiations without preconditions.” 

— Times of India 29-12-72 
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mands for non-discrimination, and did not re 
appear till the contagious contact with the Nazi; 
and Stalin’s post-war persecution of the Jews, 
which culminated in 1952, just before Stalin’s 
death, in the notorious Doctors’ Plot. It is also 
true that the Jews came out of the ghettos and 
dispersed into society. But the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of Stalin’s propagation of intense national¬ 
ism was that incipient anti-semitism became in¬ 
grained in the political-administrative bureaucracy. 

In the process Soviet Jewry lias become de¬ 
prived of even elementary symbols of independ¬ 
ence and this in turn has given rise to extremist 
views within the community. The demand being 
voiced by a section of them that all Jews should 
leave the Soviet Union, and that this is the only 
solution of the problem, is an expression of such 
extremism. It is also totally unrealistic. 

This has also been encouraged by external 
factors, such as the Six Day War in 1967 and 
the subsequent propaganda battle between Mos¬ 
cow and Tel Aviv. The result is a paradoxical 
situation, in which the more sophisticated Jews 
arc greatly concerned about the future of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union, and at the same time 
are reluctant, for the sake of unity, to dissociate 
themselves from the extremists. 

The wheel is come full circle now. The secret 
fear haunting a widespread section of Soviet , 
Jewry is that once again their intelligentsia is 
becoming involved with the wider liberal-demo¬ 
cratic struggle in the. Soviet Union. Such involve¬ 
ment has also become unavoidable in the prevail¬ 
ing anti-State ethic of the Soviet intelligentsia. 

Of course, even among the Soviet intelligentsia 
there are grave misgivings about the extent to , 
which such a struggle can succeed or even grow 
to any significant proportions. But this debate is 
irrelevant to Jewish preoccupations. They argue i 
that whether it fails or succeeds, the Jews will end 
up by paying a disproportionate price. The failure 
of such a struggle would impose hardship upon 
the community, which will run the danger of be¬ 
ing identified as a whole with the dissident ethos. 
To some extent this is already happening. But 
even if it succeeded, a most unlikely prospect, the 
Jews might find that they were no better off. 
In short, they see no future for the Jewish people 
is associating themselves with yet another revolu¬ 
tionary possibility, no matter how promising its 
ends might appear. 
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The dilemma of the Jewish intelligentsia is all 
the more acute because their liberal, Russian 
counterparts are afraid that, bereft of-Jewish sup¬ 
port, their own position will be immensely weak¬ 
ened, that they will become segregated from the. 
mainstream of the movement of ideas and their 
isolation will become even more intolerable. 

Indeed, it is argued here that it is precisely 
because of these intellectual ties, actual and poten¬ 
tial, between the liberal non-Jewish and Jewish 
intelligentsias that the authorities arc trying to 
sever any link between the two. In the end, the 
Jewish intelligentsia can go wherever it wants to 
go, provided it pays the price. ‘lTie non-Jewish 
intelligentsia has nowhere to go, no alternative to 
uneasy co-existence with established authority. 

Yet it cannot be said that the authorities arc 
acting with a single-minded purpose. They are cer¬ 
tainly embarrassed that the Jewish problem should 
have become so acute. But not least of the pro¬ 
blem for the Jews, however, is that the attitude 
of the authorities is a compound of ambivalence, 
ambiguity, uncertainty and contradictions. The 
real problem for them is not the Jewish problem 
but an administrative problem. The authorities 
do not really feel that the Jewish problem has im¬ 
plications for the whole pioblem of nationalities. 
Their deeply ingrained bureaucratic habits aggra¬ 
vate their suspiciousness of the Jews because the 
Jewish opposition smacks of ideological resistance. 

Thus, on the one hand they do take steps that 


indicate a certain desire to reconcile the Jewish 
community. But their very next move is to con¬ 
tradict the impression of reconciliation. For in¬ 
stance, at the. beginning of this academic year, in 
Moscow University and other centres of higher 
education, all quota restrictions on the admission 
of Jews were dropped. But later it canjc out that 
in certain faculties like mathematics and physics 
almost no Jewish students were enrolled. 

The incident is typical of bureaucratic kjen- 
sitivity towards the Jewish problem — or Any 
other problem, for that matter. The authorities 
do not see that they cannot expect the Jewish in¬ 
telligentsia for ever to accept a non-participating 
role in the political life of the country or a per¬ 
manent second-class status in which some avenues 
of advancement arc always closed. 

The authorities who invent these solutions 
would be the loudest to disclaim any antisemitic 
feelings, and to some extent they are right. They 
are responding to a deeply ingrained social in¬ 
stinct rather than a sharply defined notion of dis¬ 
crimination. Any other nationality would receive 
the same treatment if it were considered neces¬ 
sary. So no easy solution for the Jewish predica¬ 
ment is in sight. Emigration may solve the pro¬ 
blem for some; it will aggravate the problems of 
those remaining behind. The tragedy is that the 
authorities are not even remotely aware of the 
irreparable damage, that their way of dealing 
with the Jewish problem is inflicting on the 
whole fabiic of Soviet society. 


Patriarch of Antioch and the Entire East: 

THE ISRAELIS DO NOT WANT LEBANON 

In an interview granted to the newspaper El Bairak, reprinted by El Jarida, His Beatitude Cardinal Mar Boutros 
Boulos Meouchy, the Patriarch of Antioch and the Entire East, declared: 


"The Israelis do not want Lebanon. I know them 
well. No one knows them better than I do. I was in 
contact with them over a long period when I was 
Head of the Patriarchate of Tyre and the South. The 
Israelis attack us in order to drive the fedayun out of 
southern Lebanon because they have given up all hope 
of ever seeing the Lebanese State itself forcing the 
fedayun to quit the south of the country. The Israelis 
regard the region as a corridor which facilitates repeated 
acts of aggression against Israeli farmers." 

As to Mr. Raymond Eddc's public statement that 
Israel wants to seize the Hasbani and Litani waters for 
its own use ( ~His Beatitude declared: “Those arc the re¬ 
marks of politicians. The elections are driving them 
to make pronouncements of this kind. I am not a 
politician, nor do I intend to be one. Those that say 
the opposite of what I have just said do so for reasons 
of electoral interest and political gain. The Israelis do 
not want a portion of Lebanon and ^rc not attempting 

in 


to conquer any part of its territory. I have in my pos¬ 
session information which proves that, through inter¬ 
national institutions, Israrl has frequently tried to ex¬ 
plain to those responsible in Lebanon that Israel wishes 
Lebanon no harm, provided that the fedayum withdraw 
from the south of the country. But how docs the pro¬ 
verb go: “To whom can one read your psalms, O David?” 

Concerning the existence of an accord between the 
US and Israel in regard to Israel's (alleged) aggressive 
designs, His Beatitude declared: “How can one pos¬ 
sibly think that a Power the size (Jf the. US could be 
a plaything in Israel's hands? All that is untrue. The 
US does not desire to interfere in Lebanon’s indepen¬ 
dence, and there is no agreement with Israel on a^fp- 
meditated plan aimed at interfering with Lebanon. .Jftc 
US is concerned over the sovereignty and independence 
of Lebanon. Israel is simply saying to those responsible: 
“Clean up the south of Lebanon. If you are incapable 
of doing it, let us do the job”." 






DEAD SEA WATER 
CURE FOR AILING 


FROM INDIAN EXPRESS —18-12-1972 


“EN BOQEQ, (Israel), Dec, 17. The water of 
the Biblical Dead Sea — so strong that it kills 
fish — is helping cure ailing Europeans of skin 
diseases and rheumatic disorders. 


for virtually free, one-month holidays to EnJBoqeq. 

The Israeli Ministry of Tourism reports that 
about 300 Danish patients came on subsidised 
health visits last year, and similar arrangements 
were being discussed with the Government of 
Sweden. 


TINY NAVY 

“The effects of the Dead Sea can turn a simple 
swim into a full cosmetic treatment,” claims an 
official of the Tourism Ministry. Another Gov- 
vernment executive noted that “the health cure 
season in Europe lasts only four months, while 
Dead Sea resorts are open all year.” 

The winter temperature rarely drops below 68 
degrees — 20 centigrade — but in summer it 
hovers around a stifling 104-40 degrees centigrade. 

Unofficial calculations say 6.5 million tons of 
water a day enter the Dead Sea fed by the 
Jordan river. 

But most of it evaporates, leaving the water so 
concentrated that it is ten times denser than the 
Mediterranean. No fish live in it, and scarcely 
any organic life, can survive. Bathers can almost 
sit on the surface of the water, reading a news¬ 
paper. Before the 1967 West Asian war when 
Jordan maintained a tiny navy in the Dead Sea, 
the Jordanian., piled cement blocks in the motor¬ 
boats so the propellers would not bob above the 
surface. 

Signs at En Boqcq warn bathers not to splash 
water in their eyes, and advise ailing visitors to 
get a doctors permission before wading in. 


On the sun-blasted seacoast at the lowest place 
on earth, about 372 metres below sea level, Israel 
is building a health resort that could someday 
match the old spas of Europe. 

Western visitors and Israelis by the hundreds 
are bathing in the mineral springs, soaking them¬ 
selves in the oily Snd odorous seawater, and plas¬ 
tering their skin with thick black and mud from 
the shoreline. 

Israeli medical tests show the startling con¬ 
centration of salts in the Dead Sea can be good 
f(^psoriasis, rheumatic complaints, gynecological 
ceases and the nervous system. 

Denmark’s National Health Institute is so im¬ 
pressed with results that it sends Danish patients 


Tests show that 1,000 parts of Dead Sea water 
contain 140 parts of magnesium chloride, 35 of 
calcium chloride, 12 of potash, 4.5 of bromine 
and 80 of plain cooking salt. The nearby moun¬ 
tain of Sodom is 98 per cent, ordinary salt. 

One hotel boasts that even the air at En Boqcq. 
has 10 per cent more oxygen than anywhere else 
in Israel, and pollution is unknown. Other fea¬ 
tures are high atmospheric pressure, low humidity 
and ultri violet radiation. 

To cash in on these natural resources, Israelis 
have built two modem 100-room hotels at En 
Boqeq, and two more hotels are under construc¬ 
tion. Others are planned. Even most of the 
guests in a nearby youth hostel are far from 
young — they are health patients.” — AP. 
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halfway 
around 
the world... 


...when they 
could have 
gone next door 


LOS ANGELES, — Recently two top agricultural ex- 
. perts from Lebanon and Saudi Arabia visited the farm of 
Tosh Hasegawa in southern California to find out about a 
revolutionary irrigation method. 

m 

“They sure wasted a lot of time coming halfway around 
the world,” says Mr. Hasegawa, recalling the meeth$. “I 
told them they would have obtained a lot more information 
from where it all began — next door to where they live, 
in Israel.” 


U.S. FARMERS USE ISRAELI 
IRRIGATION METHOD 


The. technique which so interested the Arab 
travellers is t ailed drip irrigation. It was pioneer¬ 
ed in the Negev some 13 years ago and has been 
enthusiastically adopted by fruit and vegetable 
farmers in the arid southwestern United States. 

In drip irrigation, water running through per¬ 
forated plastic pipes is fed to plants and trees in 
trickles, keeping the soil constantly moist - - in 
contrast to the conventional heavy sprinkling or 
flooding of crops. 

The method was imported into the U.S. two 
years ago by Don Gustavson, a University of 
California farm adviser, following a Middle East 
study tour, and the results have been quite spec¬ 
tacular. 

CONVERT 

Mr. Hasegawa, a Japanesc-Amcrican farmer 
and one of the earliest converts, started experi¬ 
menting with drip irrigation in 1970 on 40 acres 
of tomatoes. “Instead of paying between $500 to 
$600 an acre for water per year as I did with 
conventional furrow irrigation, I now pay less 
than $300, and my crop yield has increased by 
25 per cent,” he says. 

That’s not all. Drip irrigation has eliminated 
Mr. Hasegawa’s weed problem, sharply reduced 
mould and other plant diseases, and cut fertiliza¬ 
tion costs by applying plant food through the 
irrigation system. 

Mr. Gustavson credits Israel’s Dr. Simcha Blass 
with innovating drip irrigation ip the Negev and 


describes the method as “the biggest thing to hit 
agriculture since the introduction of sprinklers 
25 years ago.” 

Currently, the kibbutz company Netafim manu¬ 
facturers and exports the various parts which 
make up the drip system, says Mr. Gustavson, but 
two dozen American companies have launched 
crash programmes to design similar systems. 

“So far, Israel has 15,000 acres under drip 
irrigation. South Africa, 8,000 acres, Australia, 
15,000 acres and the U.S. somewhere between 
10,000 and 15,000 acres,” says Mr. Gustavson. 

But American farmers have barely begun. 

“'This year, wine growers in central California 
are putting thousands of acres into drip irrigation,” 
Mr. Gustavson says. “Avocado growers are finding 
it a very successful way to irrigate, so am straw¬ 
berry producers and others in deciduous fruits 
and citrus. 

“On farms where plants would hardly grow 
due to the high salinity in local water, plants arc 
doing splendidly with the same water by using 
drip irrigation,” he continues. “By having soil 
moist all the time, the salt is diluted and the 
plants can live with it.” 

We. asked Mr. Hasegawa what the Arabs said 
when he advised them to study drip irrigation at 
the Israeli source? . 

“Well, they seemed a little embarrassed,’^re¬ 
plied the California farmer. “Then the man from 
Saudi Arabia said ‘You know how it is with the 
Arabs and the Jews’.” 
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LEA LEVA VI 
JERUSALEM POST REPORTER 


FOUR AMBASSADORS 
AT A TEA PARTY 


Wlirn the four won fen ambassadors stationed 
in Isiael an unusually high number of women 
at this diplomatic level — Ret together with ic- 
presentatives of the Israeli working women’s move¬ 
ment, women’s rights is a natural topic ol con- 
veisation. 

At a tea paity held in the women ambassadors’ 
honour last month by the lei Aviv Working 
Mothers’ Association — Pioneer Women, the 
Philippine Ambassador, Mrs. Rafaelita H. Sori¬ 
ano, proudly explained her country’s attitude to¬ 
ward women. “We all know that in the Bible tin 
lirst woman was created from the rib of the fust 
man. But Philippine legend says that the hist 
woman and the first man sprang simultaneously 
front the hollow in a bamboo tree.” Today, she 
added, there are more women college students 
than men in her country and live female college 
piesidents. Women are also politically and econo¬ 
mically active from senators to bankers and 
business executives. 

Costa Rican Ambassador Cannen Naranjo said 
her country, which docs not maintain any army, 


believes in accomplishing things through law and 
education; these same, means, she said, are used 
to obtain equality for women. 

The fact that she is a woman, said Dr. Rosario 
Castellanos, Mexico’s Ambassador to Isiael, was 
one of the. main leasons for her appointment to 
this post. “One of my chief jobs line is to learn 
how Israeli women live, so 1 can help the women 
of my own country impiove their condition.” 

Only the Austrian Ambassador, Dr. Johanna 
Nestor (former Ambassador to India), did not 
speak of women’s rights or problems. “I’m proud 
that the prophet of Zionism, Herzl, was born in 
Austria,” she said, after telling of her own interest 
in Israel — as reported recently in this newspaper. 

The women in the audience represented all 
walks of life. The wives of Israel’s ambassadors 
to the United States and to Greece, as well as 
Colonel Dvora Tomer, Commander of the Wo¬ 
men’s Aimy Corps, were in the audience. Pro¬ 
fessional women and workers — including Arab 
and Druzc women — attended. 


In the picture at the Ambassadors, 
tea party with the Working Mothers 
Association, from left: Dr. Ra l < l e } l . ta 
H. Soriano, Ambassador of the Philip¬ 
pines; Mrs. Rosario Castellano, Am¬ 
bassador of Mexico; Mrs. Beba I del- 


son, general secretary of the Moelzet 
Hapoalot/Pioneer Women; Dr. Johan¬ 
na Nestor, Ambassador of Austria, at 
the microphone, and Miss Carmen 
Naranjo, Ambassador of Costa Rica. 
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_ AT THE WEIZMANN INSTITUTE _ 

Automatic Telephone Developed 


An automatic telephone designed to make a 
number of calls in succession, and to summon its 
“owner” once connection is actually made, has 
been developed by Mr. Hanoch Brafman, a Senior 
Research Fellow in the Electronics Laboratory of 
the Wcizniann Institute’s Nuclear Physics De¬ 
partment. The telephone is to be manufactured 
and maikctcd by Tadiran, an Israeli electronics 
firm, which has received a license from the Yeda 
Research & Development Co. 

The automatic telephone is “assigned” up to 
four calls at a time by means of push buttons. 
If the first number is engaged, the telephone will 
automatically try the second number though still 
“remembering” and later trying the original num¬ 
ber requested. 

However, if the number called is free, the tele¬ 
phone at the other end of the line goes on ringing 
for a given period of time after which — if it 


isn’t answered — the call is cancelled^ and the 
automatic telephone goes on to the next number. 

When a call is answered, a built-in tape^md 
buzzer begin to operate. A prc-rccordcd message 
identifies the caller and requests the party called 
to wait on the line while the buzzer summons 
the caller to the phone. When the conversation 
is completed, the automatic telephone immedi¬ 
ately continues with the other calls requested. 

If, for some reason, the person who ‘booked’ 
the call isn’t around when the buzzer sounds, 
the line is released and the whole operation 
ended. 

Work is now proceeding on construction of a 
screen for listing the numbers requested together 
with the extension of the person making the. calls, 
so that the new telephone can be used wherever 
many extensions and an operator are involved. 


Desalination Laboratory Opened 


A novel experimental setup for the testing of 
membranes designed specifically for water desalina¬ 
tion was inaugurated recently within the frame¬ 
work of the. Department of Plastics Research at 
the Weizmann Institute of Science. The new in¬ 
stallation is part of a special water desalination 
laboratory through which it is hoped to accelerate 
the Department’s efforts to provide a solution to 
the urgent problems of brackish water desalina¬ 
tion — not only in Israel but also in other semi- 
arid countries. 

Another acute problem with which this unique 
laboratory will deal concerns the recovery of good 
quality water from municipal effluents — a re¬ 
search project headed jointly by Prof. David Vofsi, 
head of the Plastics Research Department and 
Prof. Ora Kedem, aided by Prof. Josef Jagur who 
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is in charge of the water desalination laboratory. 

The experimental installation is capable of test¬ 
ing six membranes simultaneously in a process 
known as reverse osmosis — which consists essen¬ 
tially of forcing saline water with pressure of up to 
100 atmospheres through synthetic membranes of 
an entirely new kind which have been developed 
by the Department. 

A reverse osmosis pilot plant has been operating 
for some time at Yotvata, a collective settlement 
north of Eilat, but the membranes used in this unit 
(known as Loeb membranes) are made conven¬ 
tionally of cellulose-acetate while the membraags 
being developed at the Weizmann Institute have 
better stability characteristics in both acid and 
alkaline media. 



HERE AND THERE 


ISRAEL’S RUSSIAN T-54 AND T-55 TANKS 

Israel is employing Soviet T-54 and T-55 tanks in her 
armoured corps. Tank Corps Commander, Major-General 
Avraham Adan, said recently that Israeli tank experts 
had succeeded in overcoming some of the faults in the 
Soviet tank and had made it more efficient than those 
in the service of the Arab armies. Israel had also over¬ 
come problem of spare parts for the Soviet tanks, 
which had been raptured in consideiable quantities dur¬ 
ing the Six Day War. General Adan said that the tank 
had been used in the armoured raid across thr Gulf 
of Suez in September 1969 and destroyed Egyptian army 
installations. 

The tank weighs about 35 tons when ready for battle 
and carries 817 litres of fuel consuming 42 litres pet 
hour. It has a hundred in.m. cannon, a machine-gun 
and an anti-aircraft machine-gun. Its maximum speed is 
30 mph and it can cross canals of over 2.5 metres deep 
and water barriers of up to 126 ems. Its horse power 
is 520. 

General Adan also said that Israel's armoured power 
is double that of its strength *n the Six Day War. Most 
of the new tanks in the front line were not in Israel’s 
possession'in 1967. They arc much more powerful with 
regard to firing capacity, mobility, technical reliability 
and much less dependent on ammunition and fuel. They 
can penetrate much further in view of their greater 
logistic independence and hit the enemy at lower ranges. 

Although the Egyptian armour had been greatly 
changed since the Six Day War and now contained 
Soviet T-62 tanks, the qualitative gap and the level of 
technical operation was still much lower than that ol 
Israel’s and he did not propose that the Egyptians try 
their luck and cross the Canal. 


The natural population increase of Israel’s Arab 
population is the highest in the world, standing at 41 
per 1,000 as compared with the world average of 20 per 
1,000 (the ratio for Israel's Jews is 17 per 1,000). 


ISRAELI TOMATO COMBINE AROUSES 
INTEREST 

An Israeli tomato combine planned and built for local 
needs has aroused inteiest abroad. It has been patented 
and registered in Israel and other countries. The suc¬ 
cess in harvesting tomatoes for industry is due to its 
higlvrate of collection and the small number of workers 
en^Aycd. 

The American combines previously used required about 
20 workers and every time there was.a fault many work¬ 
ing hours were lost. 


KOOR SHARING PROFITS WITH WORKERS 

Member companies of Histradut (The General Fede¬ 
ration of Labour) — owned Koor Industries will dis¬ 
tribute IL. 4m. of profits to their workers, according 
to the Koor spokesman. 

The decision affects 15 companies whose balance 
sheets showed profits in 1971. 

Worker participation in profits is calculated .after 
deduction of interest, depreciation, tax and an imputed 
10 per cent return on equity. Maximum grant per 
worker is 10 per cent of his annual salary. 

Under discussion in the Treasury is the possibility of 
giving recipients a 15 per cent tax credit if they invest 
the money immediately in an approved saving scheme 
for at least three years. (Interest earned under approved 
savings schemes is tax extempt.) 

Two companies that distributed profits to their 
employees last year do not appear on the list this year, 
because in 1971 they did not make enough money. 

MANY FINDS IN SHIPS WRECKED 
2500 YEARS AGO 

Scores of clay figurines and pottery that were on a 
ship wrecked on the open sea about 2500 years ago, 
have recently been uncovered near Shavei Zion in the 
North in excavations carried out by Haifa University’s 
Society for Underwater Archaeological Exploration and 
the Naval Museum in Haifa. 

The archaeological finds were uncovered for the first 
time by a Haifa fisherman, who informed the proper 
authorities. Clay ugurines, ranging in size from 13 to 
40 ems. (5-16 inches) were found on the site. Most of 
the figurines bear the effigy of Tanit, tile chief goddess 
of Carthage. Many of the figurines are well preserved. 
The Goddess Tanit is seen standing on a pedestal with 
a hat or a headdress on her head, her right arm out¬ 
stretched for benediction and her left hand in her lap. 
Tanit is mentioned oftrn in the history of the ancient 
East, but this is the first time that her image has been 
found on figurines. Pottery belonging to the same 
period was also found on the site. 

At a press conference held in Shavei Zion, Dr. Elisha 
Linder of Haifa University said that the cargo of the 
ship belongs to the Phoenician-Pcrsian era of the fifth 
century B.C.E. and that it is evidence of a developed 
sea trade and of the cultural and religious ties main¬ 
tained among remote cultural centres in the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin. Researchers believe that the ship sailed 
from Carthage or another shore to the shores of Phoeni¬ 
cia and Israel, bearing witness to a connection between 
Carthage and Phoenicia, the parent country. Until now, 
we have known of ships that sailed from the Pohenician 
shores to the shores of Carthage, but thanks to this new 
find we now know that ships also sailed from Carthage 
to the Phoenician shores. 

Work will shortly be resumed on the site. To prevent 
underwater thefts by fishermen and amateur archaeo¬ 
logists. all the signs indicating the exact location of the 
site will be removed and archaeological inspectors will 
be asked to keep an eye on it. 
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Even more self-dependent 

From an article on ISRAEL by Eric Silver 
Reprinted from ‘The Guardian’ London, 30-12-72 


Israel will remember 1972 as a year of two 
massacres. Terror turned to drama, the front 
stretched to Europe and beyond. The Jewish 
sense of being able to depend on no one but them¬ 
selves was reinforced. 

At the end of May three Japanese revolution¬ 
aries, demonstrating their solidarity with the Pales¬ 
tinian cause, killed 26 airline passengers at Lydda. 
It was the first successful airborne coup against 
a target inside Israel. Most of the victims, and of 
the 70 wounded, were Christian pilgrims from 
Puerto Rico. 

Early in September, Arab kidnappers murdered 
11 Israeli sportsmen during the Munich Olympics. 
The national anger and frustration were heigh¬ 
tened by the premature announcement that nine 
of the Israelis had been rescued by German marks¬ 
men. All Israel stayed by its radio. The 12-30 
bulletin brought news of a miracle, and every¬ 
one went to bed content. 

The morning brought pain and dismay. The 
Israelis had had to leave their running fight with 
the Arab guerrillas in German hands, and the 
Germans had failed. The feeling of isolation was 
completed, when, within two months, Willy 
Brandt’s Government released the three surviving 
murderers in response to the hijacking of a Luft¬ 
hansa airliner. In the same week, the Dutch set 
free an “Algerian diplomat" caught in transit 
through Schipol airport with a suitcase full of 
guns, grenades, and detonators. 

It was, none the less, a year of more peace than 
war. The ceasefire across the Suez Canal marched 
into its third year, with Israeli and Egyptian 
soldiers shouting genial abuse from either side of 
the waterway. King Hussein and General Dayan 
between them kept the eastern front quiet. By 
the end of the year, after one land attack and 
a string of air raids by the Israelis, the Lebanese 
Government seemed to have taken the hint. For 
a while at least, the fedayeen drew back from 
the frontier. 

Only the border with Syria remained hot. 
Bands of Sa’ika guerrillas, sponsored and con- 
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trolled by the Syrian Government, continued to 
provoke Israeli settlers and soldiers on In occu¬ 
pied Golan Heights with the pinpricks mines 
in the road and bazookas at dawn. 

After a two-year interval, the Israeli forces took 
the battle to the Syrian army. It was a calculated 
risk. The Israelis were aware of the dangers of 
luring Egypt into action in support of their fede¬ 
ration partners. They knew, too, that Syria was 
receiving fresh supplies of .arms and equipment 
from the Soviet Union (though they were less 
impressed than some observers with the scale of 
the airlift). 

The risk, however, was taken. The ceasefire, 
Israel’s Chicf-of-StafF, General Elazar, said could 
exist either on both sides of the border or on none. 
But the. Israelis insisted on choosing their own 
way and their own time for retaliation. After 
one Syrian bombardment, they asked for a meet¬ 
ing with the chief of the United Nations truce 
observers and sent a cool warning to Cairo not to 
be dragged into war. 

Egypt was in less condition than ever to renew 
hostilities. President Sadat expelled most of his 
20,000 Soviet military advisers in August, but 
spent the rest of the year failing to find the arms 
or diplomatic support he needed elsewhere. Israel, 
by contrast, continued to receive American equip¬ 
ment and political sustenance — before and after 
the presidential election. 

Within the area controlled by Israel since the 
1967 war, the twin processes of “normalisation" 
and entrenchment continued. The Arabs of the 
West Bank held municipal elections — under 
Jordanian electoral laws that restricted the vote 
to property owners and alienated the younger 
Palestinian activists. 

More than 150,000 Arabs capssed the river for 
a summer holiday on the West Bank, in th^Gaza 
Strip and in Israel proper. Trade and pm-|Pbe- 
mite notables trekked steadily eastwards to 
Amman. The King proposed a federal solution, 
but was not yet ready to do the sort of deal 
that Israel would contemplate. 



Development began of a resort at Sharm-el- 
Sheik, which commands the entrance from the 
Red Sea to Israel’s southern port of Eilat. Time 
prints its own map. 

Gaza found an uneasy peace. As many as 
40,000 Arab refugees were crossing daily from the 
camps to work in Israel. The economy of the 
strip was boosted by orders from Israeli industry, 
grappling with its own problem of over-full em- 
ployn^it. The Arab mayor, Rashid e-Shawa, for 
one saw the dangers. He was dismissed for refus¬ 
ing to comply with an Israeli order to provide 
municipal services for the huge Shati refugee 
camp. He feared an Israeli solution to the refugee 
problem that would remove Gaza from the inter¬ 
national agenda and leave it permanently under 
Israeli jurisdiction. 

Prompted by a hint from General Dayan that 
regulations establishing security areas along the 
frontier might soon be relaxed, the Arabs renewed 
their campaign to go back. Against the wishes 
of the Deputy Premier, Mr. Allon, and of Mrs. 
Meir’s chief Arab affaifs adviser, the Cabinet 
refused yet again. The Government was worried 
about creating precedents for other dispossessed 
Arabs, though it did quietly allow the villagers 
to return to Wadi Fukin, a valley near Bethlehem, 
which had been a launching pad for guerrilla 
attacks from just inside the old Jordan border. 

The. second half of 1972 witnessed an extra¬ 
ordinary debate between Ministers on the future 
of the West Bank. General Dayan and the Minis¬ 
ter of Transport, Mr. Peres, argued for annexa¬ 


tion as the only available option. Mr. Allon, 
backed among others by the powerful Finance 
Minister, Mr. Sapir, and the Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Eban, argued that annexation would be sow¬ 
ing disaster. 

Internally, Israel seemed to be allowing itself 
a little more of the luxury of conflict between 
Jews. The combative secretary-general of the trade 
union federation, Mr. Ben-Aharon, declared war 
on the employers (including the predominantly 
Labour Government, and with a fair backwash 
for his own Histadrut, the biggest capitalist in 
the land). The muted conflict of Synagogue and 
State threatened Cabinet unity, but was put on , 
ice by the new Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi, Shlomo 
Goren, who ruled like Humpty Dumpty that mar¬ 
riage laws meant what he chose them to mean, 
no more and no less. 

But perhaps the most important Israeli story 
of the year was the arrival of 31,000 Jewish im¬ 
migrants from the Soviet Union, more than double 
the figure for 1971. The Soviet Union, with a 
Jewish population of up to 3,000,000, is probably 
the last source of mass migration for Israel. The 
survival there of Jewish sentiment half a century 
after the Revolution is regarded here as little less 
than miraculous. The immigration has, however, 
already produced its crop of teething troubles 
(not very different from those of other immi¬ 
grants). They are minuscule compared with the 
imponderables, recognised but accepted, of absorb¬ 
ing so many newcomers from a mature Com¬ 
munist society. 


WHAT WE 



WISH FOR 

“What we wish for is in a day, in a week, 
in a month, in a few months, anytime, as 
quickly as possible, to reach a state of peace, 
a peace agreement with our neighbours, and 
a peace agreement of the kind that will 
really guarantee a peaceful relationship bet¬ 
ween them and us. Whether it will happen 
depends one hundred per cent on our neigh¬ 
bours. You know our policy. We are prepared 
to enter into negotiations with any one of 
our neighbours, ‘ at any time, without any 
time, without any preconditions.’’' 

Prime Minister GOLDA MEIfi 
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Growth of Zionism 

A HISTORY OF ZIONISM: 

By Walter Laqucur 
Published by Holt, Rinehart Winston 

A book review from ‘Sunday Standard', 7-1-73 


“I think with something like, a shudder of the 
amount of talking we did,” Chaim Weizrnann. 
who was to be the first President of a reborn 
Israel, recalled of his student days. 

“We never dispersed before the small boms 
of the morning. We talked of everything of 
history, wars, revolutions, the rebuilding of 
society. 

“But chiefly we talked of the Jewish problem 
and Palestine. We sang, we celebrated such Jewish 
festivals as we did not go home for, we. debated 
with the assimilationists and we made vast plans 
for the redemption of our people. It was all very 
youthful and naive and jolly and exciting; but 
it was not without a deeper meaning.” 

CODE WORD 

That small group of Russian Jewish students 
in Berlin was one of hundreds of formal and in¬ 
formal organisations which antedated the Zionist 
movement. 

“The term Zionism was first used publicly by 
Nathan Birnbaum at a discussion meeting in 
Vienna on the evening of the 23 of January 1892.” 
Prof. Walter Laqueur writes in his exciting and 
comprehensive “A History of Zionism.” 

He examines the. European background of 
Zionism from the French Revolution to the spread 
of modern anti-Semitism and covers the five 
decades of Zionist activities culminating in the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

In recent times, the term Zionism or Zionist 
has been used by some as a code word allowing 
them to express anti-Jewish sentiments under the 
guise of attacking Jewish nationalism. Some of 
the new left have used the term as a synonym for 
imperialism. Occasionally, there is the suggestion 
that Zionism is something of a secret or sinister cult. 

AIMS 

It is no part of Prof. Laqueur’s purpose to 
write an apology for Zionism, or to fend off criti- 
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cisin, or !o meet specifically the biases of those 
who are for the. movement or against it. What 
makes this fascinating history is precisely the effort 
to relate what happened, who was involved and 
what historical forces compelled the movement. 

“Before the war,” Prof. Laqueur says, “Zion¬ 
ism had been a minority movement — sometimes 
a small minority in the Jewish community. But 
in 1945, even its enemies rallied to the blue and 
white flag.” 

Zionism is defined as the belief in the national 
and cultural identity of the Jewish people, in the 
existence of a common past and a viable future. 
Among its basic aims: to regain dignity and self 
respect for the Jews and to restore the Jewish 
national homeland as a place which would wel¬ 
come the return of those Jews who were persecut¬ 
ed or evicted from other lands, and those who 
wished for positive reasons to become part of 
the Jewish State. 

By 1945, with rare exceptions, the Jewish com¬ 
munities of the world supported the major ainrs 
of Zionism. “Those who before the. war had 
advocated assimilation and had thought that to 
lose their identity was the best service the Jews 
could do for mankind, now were firmly and utterly 
convinced of the necessity of the rebirth of the 
Jewish nation in Palestine. 'They were all Zionists 
now.” 

Prof. Laqueur is sympathetic to the movement 
insofar as it involved “the fate of a sorely tried 
people and their status, to escape persecution and 
to retain dignity in their own eyes or the eyes of 
the world.” 

As a historian, his first concerns are to seek the 
truth of the experience, to *leal with some de.- 
tachment and perspective with an emotion-filled 
subject, and to research effectively and sel^pvely 
the vast archives of the movement. (The shelves 
of the Zionist archives in Jerusalem extend for 
two miles!) 

Perhaps, he says the Zionists were wrong in 





pursuing their aim of a homeland, “perhaps their 
efforts were bound to create new and intractable 
problems. However, several decades ago Zionism 
moved out of the realm of the history of ideas, 
good, bad or indifferent, into the field of action. 
It has resulted in the birth of a nation, to the 
joy of some and the distress of others.” 

In the histoiy itself, we see that no single 
miracle or mystique can explain Zionism. If there 
was uP.'crct weapon, it is that the Zionism move- 
inent^umaged to attract an extraordinary range 
of gifted and dedicated men and women from 
every part of the world. Some of them were like 
David Ben-Gurion, trade unionist, righteous and 
zealous. 

But even these men of the second aliya (im¬ 
migration) would grow in stature. David Ben- 
Gurion studied philosophy and languages in his 
60s, Golomb, who was head of the Hagana, was 
an editor, Shazar wrote essays and poetry. 

Full equality of the sexes was axiomatic. Golda 
Meir was one who rose to the highest office, but 
in the kibbutzim and -in the discussions, other 
women made their views felt and carried equal 
responsibility with the men. 


Zionism had to deal with the problem of its 
relationship to religion. Even today in Israel there 
are a handful of zealots who believe the State 
is against the will of God. It had to contend not 
only with the fascist opposition, the repression of 
various groups and activities, but also with the 
opposition of socialists and communists. 

In the more advanced countries, where there 
were fewer disabilities against Jews (as in England 
and America) or where the assimilationist impulse 
was strong (as in pre-Hitler Germany), Zionism 
was far from popular to begin with, although 
the need felt by many Jews for identification with 
their culture and history brought many new 
sympathisers. 

The final chapter, “Thirteen Theses on Zion¬ 
ism,” is a brilliant summation of the processes, 
strengths and weaknesses of this remarkable move¬ 
ment. Prof. Laqueur will not satisfy the zealots 
of Zionism or anti-Zionism with this work but 
for those who want to know and understand, his 
book is the most complete and fairest I have read 
on this subject. 

R.K. 


ISRAEL ASKS GDR FOR COMPENSATION FOR JEWISH 
VICTIMS OF THE THIRD REICH 


ISRAEL is trying to compel East Germany 
to ac knowledge its national obligations and com¬ 
pensate the. Jewish victims of the Third Reich. 

Its ^liscrcet diplomatic offensive is prompted 
by the movement towards recognition of East 
Germany by the non-Communist world, and by 
the prospect that both East and West Germany 
will be admitted to the United Nations. 

Israel’s rase was put to Parliament this week 
by the Foreign Minister, Mr. Abba Eban. All ol 
Germany shared the guilt for Nazi slaughter and 
destruction, he said. Reparations already paid by 
West Germany did not provide solace for the 
victims of these ‘crimes, but at least they were 
an admission of responsibility. 

Mr. Gideon Hausner, who prosecuted Adolf 
Eichmann and is now a leading Independent 
Libdjal MP, said today: ‘Looted Jewish property 
wenlto all parts of Germany. This was part of 
the Final Solution, which meant both murder¬ 
ing Jews and robbing them.’ Jewish property was 
invaluable in assisting East Germany, which had 
no Marshall Aid, to rehabilitate itself and rebuild 


after the war, I spc no reason why they should 
be left with all that. 

‘East Germany claims it is enough to renounce 
Nazism and embrace Communism in order to 
atone for every transgression. I don’t think the 
world ought to allow them to do so.’ 

No one here is putting a figure on East Ger¬ 
many’s entrance fee to the club of respectable 
nations, but the 1952 agreement suggested that she 
should pay about a third of the West German total. 

Israel’s overtures to the Governments of North 
America and Western Europe have so far been 
low-keyed. Ambassadors have called on Foreign 
Ministries. Mr. Eban has raised the topic during 
recent conversations with political leaders, includ¬ 
ing Sir Alec Douglas-Home. No demands are be¬ 
ing made- Israel is simply asking friendly Powers, 
negotiating with East Germany about diplomatic 
relations to press the point as a gauge of ad¬ 
missibility to the United Nations. Privately, 
officials here are pleasantly surprised at whsrt 
one of them called ‘the pr. Vive responses in 
varying degrees.’ No single coi ntry approached 
had said ‘no.’ 

— Eric Silver in “The Observer London, 7-1-73 
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MAESTROS CLASH ON SOVIET TOUR 

BENJAMIN BRITTEN LEADS "TIMES" BATON CHARGE 

FROM JEWISH OBSERVER AND MIDDLE EAST REVIEW 


On the eve of the arrival of Soviet 
musicians in Britain, there was an ex¬ 
change of correspondence in the col¬ 
umns of "The Times” about the pros 
and cons of implementing the Anglo-Soviet 
cultural agreements at a time when Mos¬ 
cow is levelling a punitive tax on Jews 
wishing to leave for Israel. 

Ironically, the correspondence was begun not 
by opponents of the Festival, but by apologists 
for it. Composer Benjamin Britten and Sir 
Duncan Wilson, head of a Cambridge college, 
declared that they felt the opposition as “mis¬ 
directed". 

Going ahead with the Festival did not mean 
that the British Government condoned the 
Soviet attitude towards the Jews, they wrote. 
But cancelling the concert would lessen the 
Government’s possibilities of useful contacts 
with the Soviet authorities and it would also 
penalise innocent and distinguished individuals. 

They included in this impresario Victor 
Hochhauser and his wife who are helping to 
arrange many of the concerts. .. “Anyone who 
knows and has worked with them will realise 
that they would never consent to do anything 
which they thought to be against the interest 
of Jews in the Soviet Union”. 

The first response came from Yehudi 
Menuhin who wrote of his "sadness at 
the state of moral confusion and spiritual 
paralysis into which this age of commer¬ 
cialisation of every walk of life has thrown 
us all.” He suggested that if expediency 
is the only yardstick "we might at least 
make a better bargain with the Soviet 
authorities and seize the opportunity to 
insist that as well as sending my good 


friend Dmitry Shostakovich and my dear 
colleague David Oistrakh, they should lift 
the ban on the bravest of them all —- 
Mstislav Rostropovich. . .We might then 
regain a little self respect.” 

Sir William Hayter, Warden of New^^ol- 
lcge, Oxford, and the former British ambas¬ 
sador in Moscow, supported Britten and 
Wilson, “but only just.” Admitting that he had 
called for the cancellation of the. Royal Ballet 
to Moscow after the Soviets crushed the Hun¬ 
garian uprising, he argued “with some distaste”, 
that the present persecution of the Jews “is a 
shade less infamous than, say, the invasions of 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, because it is less 
wholesale and therefore musical events should 
go on.” 

The most forthright attacks on the concerts 
came from the Chairman of the Young Mem¬ 
bers Group of the Monday Club, R. C. Ritchie, 
and Professor Bernard Lewis of London Univer¬ 
sity’s School of Oriental and African Studies. 

Noting that the Monday Club is “deeply 
disturbed by the plan to hold the concerts,” 
Ritchie wrote that “there can be no doubt that 
the Soviet Government views these concerts as 
being of supreme political (as opposed to artis¬ 
tic) importance.” He appealed for a boycott 
of the concerts. 

Professor Lewis noted that in the same issue 
of “The Times” in which the letter from Brit¬ 
ten and Wilson appeared, there was an article 
describing the cultural effects in Czechoslovakia 
of Soviet domination. “Would Mr. Britten 
and Sir Duncan plead with the same conviction 
for an officially organized cultural exchange 
with the present rulers of Czechoslovakia?” 
he asked. 


CHRISTIANS COMPRISE 40 PER CENT OF ISRAEL’S TOURISTS 


In an interview with the Press, Minister of Tourism 
Moshe Kol stated that Christian tourists constituted 
some 40 per cent of the 660,000 visitors to Israel in the 
first 11 months of 1972. “The figure speaks for itself,’ 1 
Mr. Kol said, “but die significance of this tourism to 
Israel is act oolr economic. We are doing all we can to 
'promote Christian tourism, partly in order to enable 
people from all o ' t the world to see for themselves the 
extent to which {lurches of all denominations enjoy 


full freedom and security in Israel.” 

Mr. Kol saw in the rising number of Christian visitors 
proof that church leaders abroach realize that members of 
their congregations may visit all the holy places in Israel 
in complete safety. He also pointed to the excellt^ re¬ 
lations existing between his Ministry and the various 
church leaders in Israel, adding that the latter are often 
consulted, and cooperate in creating optimum conditions 
for pilgrims and other visitors. 
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PARKINSON’S LAW AND THE MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT 


LONDON. — The British author, C. Northcote Par¬ 
kinson, has issued a revised version of his famous “Par- 
, kinson’s Law” in which he says that it was a pity that 
the Israelis heeded a demand for a cease-fire in their 
war with Egypt. 

“Had they not done so, they would have captured 
Cairo, and we would have had a settlement instead of 
a negotiated compromise which could not possibly be 
permanent,” writes the man whose humorous law of 
bureaucratic self-multiplication has the bitter ring of truth. 

In tjtt new issue of “Foreign Policy,” the American 
quartet, Parkinson applies some of his principles to 
foreign affairs. 


His Rule Five stipulates: "Avoid any too early inter¬ 
ference in an armed conflict which would otherwise 
lead to a decisive result. 

“On the outbreak of war between two countries the 
current fashion is for every fool in the world to demand 
an instant cease-fire. It should not be the aim of our 
foreign policy to prevent bloodshed as such: what we 
really want is a result which eventually produces stability. 

“There is every likelihood that this war (Arab-Israel) 
will be fought again. Next time one hopes for the logical 
conclusion which the last cease-fire prevented." 

DAVID LENNON in Jerusalem Post 


A VOICE FROM AFRICA 

GADAFI PROPOSES, AMIN DISPOSES 


“PRESIDENT Idi Amin believes a joint 
Arab-African attack on Israel using multi¬ 
national forces, is the only way, “the Arab and 
African worlds can .finish off the Israelis if 
good tactics are. used." 

General Amin’s statement is one of the many 
moves he has undertaken for Colonel Moumar 
Gadafi, Libya’s Chief of State. The. General 
currently has coordinated his foreign and do¬ 
mestic policy with that of Gadafi, responding 
immediately to all requirements of the Libyans, 
observers said. 


BARGAIN 

The actions stem from a visit the Uganda 
leader made to Tripoli in February. 

At that time, Gadafi promised Amin K10 
million if General Amin agreed to coordinate 
his foreign and domestic policy with Libya, 
according to reliable sources. 

Amin agreed and has since carried out his 
end of bargain. 

DISASTER 

d.dost significant of the Libyan-inspired 
Ugandan actions is Amin’s expulsion of the 
Ugandan Asians. 

By eliminating them from Uganda, General 
Amin achieves his objective of gaining the 


Asians’ holdings as spoils for his military sup¬ 
porters while fulfilling Gadaff’s objective of 
putting economic and political pressure, on the 
United Kingdom by forcing the British to pro¬ 
vide haven for the Asians, just one more 
offensive in Gadafi’s self-styled “war" against 
the British. 

General Amin had considered the Asians a 
thorn in his side before he ever met Gadafi. 
Because of their importance to the Ugandan 
economy, however. General Amin was unable 
to displace the Asians. 

With Gadafi’s promise of large-scale financial 
assistance to replace the Asian financial input 
in Uganda, General Amin was able to eliminate 
the Asians without qualms of economic disaster. 

WEAPONS 

Gadafi has said: “We do not give out our 
money in alms. We demand results." And 
his support of revolutionary movements is get¬ 
ting results, not only in Uganda but in Chad, 
Morocco, Yemen, the Philippines, the Middle 
East, Europe and the Americas. 

Funds for Gadafi’s ambitious revolutionary- 
support programme are made available from 
an annual surplus of 1.6 billion pounds sterling 
(K3.2 billion) resulting from Libyan oil 
production.” 

— Malawi Times 13-12-72 
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Sonii' senior police officers doubted then whe¬ 
ther the small policewomen’s unit set up experi¬ 
mentally would hold on for more than three 
months, says Superintendent Noami Shadmi, 
who heads the unit. However, not only did the 
unit hold on and expand, but today policewomen 
are entrusted with other tasks in addition to 
patrolling. The unit includes legal prosecutors, 
workers in houses of detention, signalwomen, 
radio operators, and drivers. They are also em¬ 
ployed in border control at the Lydda airport, 
in special tasks at the Border Police, in radar, in 
the Central Investigation Branch, in intelligence, 
and in the traffic division. 

Veteran policewomen 1 emember how the pub¬ 
lic received them in their debut and the reaction 
to this bewildering innovation. At first, they 
went to work in pairs. Male commanders feared 
that single, policewomen would be unable to cope 
with their tasks. Whenever a couple of police¬ 
women appeared they attracted such a big crowd 
that policemen had to be brought to disperse it. 
Policewomen are now an integral part of the 
scenery in the streets of the towns. Only tourists 
still wonder and hasten to take photos of them. 

CLIMBED THE LADDER AND CLOSED 
THE TAP 

To be a traffic policewoman does not mean 
merely to stand in a bustling intersection, whistle 
in mouth, directing traffic. We cope with any 
occurrence, says Sergeant Rahel Elleli who has 
been with the police for 11 years. A boy who 
gets lost, a quarrel between neighbours, even a 
leaking tap — all these are handled by police¬ 
women. Not long ago, Sergeant Elleli was sum¬ 
moned to a flooded apartment whose owners 
were abroad at that time. Together with a police¬ 
man, she climbed a ladder and entered the flat 
through the balcony. The flood was caused by 
a leaking tap. Rahel closed the tap and -s^ked 
hard to remove, water from the flat. 

Sergeant Major Rahel Potter saved a life. A 
citizen phoned the police saying that he was 
worried about his 70-year-old neighbour whom 



The policewomen's patrol unit in the Tel Aviv district 
celebrated its twelfth anniversary recently. 

A total of seven hundred policewomen 

— of whom four hundred are uniformed —- are currently 
fulfilling various tasks throughout the country. 

All this began, early in 1961 when 24 traffic policewomen 
began directing traffic in the bustling streets of Tel Aviv. 


he; had not scon an entire day. We came over, 
broke into the apartment, and found the old 
woman in a faint, while a scorched pot sat on 
the stove from which gas was leaking. We im¬ 
mediately summoned an ambulance that took 
the old woman to the. hospital. 

NO NIGHT SHIFTS 

Women who wish to join the police must hr 
18- to 30-years-old (sometimes women are recruit¬ 
ed to the police instead of the army), with 10 
yea is of schooling, good' health, and at least 5 ft. 
3 in. in height. The candidates undergo a five- 
month course in which they learn, among othri 
things, traffic law's, and penal code, criminal pio- 
cedure, civics, judo, first aid, use. of light weapons 
and physical fitness. Superintendent Shadmi sums 
up the course of studies in one sentence — train 
the girls in professional know-how, in under¬ 
standing of the policewoman’s status and autho¬ 
rity and identification with the police, force and 
its cadre. 

A policewoman’s pay is equal to that of a 
policeman. Seniority and rank bring increases in 
salary. Policewomen also enjoy various privileges, 
such as the right to buy at the. army discount 
stores and free tiansport. 

Women in police service have a low drop-out 
level as compared, for example, with nurses. 
Superintendent Shadmi ascribes this mainly to the 
fact that policewomen do not work night shifts. 
They work from 7 a.m. to 2 p.rn. or from 3 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. Problems do arise in connection with 
the many policewpmcn who are married and have 
children, but these are overcome. 

Inspector Tamar Elhadel, for example, who 
has a six-year-old son and a 16-month-old daugh¬ 
ter, needs a day care centre for the son and a 
governess for the daughter, but the large expenses 
ini^rcd do not deter her from continuing to work 
in tne police force in which she has been serving 
for dost* to 12 years. 

What attracts young women to the police? The 
uniform, the salary, or the conditions of service? 


None of these factors was mentioned by any of 
the policewomen I questioned. Almost all claim¬ 
ed interest in police work as a major inducement. 
The youngest, Ninette Stigassi, who has been with 
the. police less than one year, explains that she 
first worked for the police as part of her army 
service and then decided to stay on. She has 
already received a letter of thanks from a citizen 
who praised her work in one of the bustling 
crossroads. 

The most veteran policewoman is Inspector Ada 
Gutt, one of the. graduates of the first course. She 
admits almost shyly: I came to the police out of 
idealism. She was a young married woman when 
she left the kibbutz. She heard about the estalish- 
ment of the. policewomen’s unit and decided that, 
having been unable to serve in the army because 
she married young, she would fulfill her duty in 
the police force. She. has been there since then 
and now is unwilling to leave. 

SMALL THEATRICAL GROUP 

Inspector Gutt is famous as the policewoman 
who passed the course while she was pregnant. 
Only at the completion of the course, in her sixth 
month of pregnancy, did she reveal her condition 
to her commanding officer. A few years later, 
when she was pregnant again, she happened to 
stumble upon a traffic bottleneck. Although she 
was not in uniform, she automatically took a 
position in the middle of the road and with well- 
practiced hands began to direct the. traffic. A 
senior officer who was with her scolded her: 
“But, Ada. yott are not in uniform!” To which 
she retorted. “What does it matter? Traffic flows.” 

At the twelfth anniversary of their unit, the 
policewomen will celebrate with a performance 
at a Tel Aviv nightclub. For two months they 
have been rehearsing under the direction of a 
young drama and music teacher who volunteered 
to coach them — Ruth Lifshitz, the daughter of 
a police officer who was killed on duty a few 
years ago. She composed the lyrics and the music 
of the songs and satirical sketches depicting the 
policewoman’s unique way of life. 
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Improvements 

in 

Health S ervices 


By EYTAN LIFSHITZ 


Since 1948 (he population of Israel has almost 
quadrupled. The growth is primarily a result of 
the absorption of waves of immigration during the 
first yean of the State’s existence. A substantial 
number of the immigrants came from countries in 
which the level of health services was lower than 
the level in this country. This presented the health 
service systems with challenges, in medical and 
preventive treatment as well as in educating the 
new citizens in health habits unfamiliar to them. 

Health services include: ambulatory and pre¬ 
ventive services; hospitalization — general, mental, 
and chronic cases; private medical services; sani¬ 
tary services; and manpower training and research. 

Statistical data reveal that the total national 
expenditure on health, per capita, has more than 
doubled from 1962 to 1969-70. National expendi¬ 
ture on health remains at a steady level of 5.6 per¬ 
cent of the gross national product, one of the 
highest in the world. The major part of national 
expenditure on health — about 80 percent — is 
spent by the government and public institutions. 

The achievements in the field of public health 
services are seen in improvements in the mortality 
rate, life expectancy, disease rates, infant mortal¬ 
ity, infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
improvements in condition of chronic patients. 



Improvement of services 

During the first years of the State, there was 
a decline in the level of public health, mainly 
because of the absorption of mass immigration, 
part of which had a low level of health, was 
afflicted with diseases, and was used to low stand¬ 
ards of personal hygiene. The means allocated 
for the improvement of the level of health services 
led to a steady and considerable rise in the level 
of public health and places Israel (according to 
the World Health Organization’s statistics) on 
an equal footing with most developed countries 
in the world. 

Life expectancy has gone up from 69 years in 
1956 to 71.8 years in 1971. 

Infant mortality went down to 18.10 per thou¬ 
sand births (Jewish) in 1971 from 32.44 per 
thousand births in 1955. 

Control of diseases 

Statistics also reveal that all the endemic dis¬ 
eases of the first years of existence of the State 
are almost completely under control. In 1950 
there were 5.6 cases of malaria pier 10,000fhi- 
habitants while in 1971 there was not one single 
case. There were 14.8 cases of diphtheria per 
10,000 inhabitants registered in 1950, while in 
1971 there was none. 
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1'he rate of poliomyelites was 14.3 per 10,000 
inhabitants in 1950 and 0.11 in 1971. In 1950 
there were six cases of typhoid fever per 10,000 
inhabitants and in 1971 0.9 cases only. In 1955 
7.3 persons per 10,000 inhabitants died of tuber¬ 
culosis and in 1971 only 1.3. 

Hospitalization 

The network of hospitals includes general hos¬ 
pitalization, mental hospitalization, hospitalization 
of chronic patients and the mentally retarded. 

During 1955-72, the total of hospital beds in¬ 
creased from 12,418 at the beginning of this 
period to 21,850 at its end. 

The most impressive relative increase occurred 
in beds for mental cases, chronic diseases and 
rehabilitation. In recent years, emphasis has been 
placed on the development of appliances for in¬ 
tensive treatment 6f the seriously ill. In hospitals, 
institutes have been set up for intensive treatment 
of cardiac diseases and for treatment with artifi¬ 
cial kidneys and the appliances for postoperative 
treatment have been improved. 

Clicks 

An important part of the achievements of the 
health services should be credited to the network 
of clinics, mother-and-child stations, and preven¬ 


tive medical services. These include medical and 
hygienic advisory services, hygienic and health 
education, supervision of sanitation and hygiene 
on a suitable level and, mainly, a comprehensive 
initial treatment in clinics. 

A considerable development has occurred in 
these services too. The number of mother-and- 
child stations has almost doubled — from 429 in 
1955 to 727 in 1972. 

A modern trend has recently been introduced 
in the relationship between the recipient of medi¬ 
cal attention and the treatment units. The ten¬ 
dency is to tighten this relationship and intensify 
it as part of a community framework so as to give 
the whole treatment to the citizen in his natural 
environment. 

Manpower 

Israel ranks first among developed countries in 
the practitioner-public ratio. This low ratio has 
been achieved through the expansion of medical 
manpower resulting from immigration and the 
training of manpower in medical institutions in 
this country. The number of doctors rose from 
396 in 1955 to 7723 in 1971. The number of 
inhabitants per doctor went down from 451 in 
1955 to 401 in 1971. This ratio is among the 
lowfest in the world. 
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“Green Revolution” in West Bank 

By M. YESOl) 


Assad Ben David, the stafl' officer in charge of 
agriculture in the West Bank, addiessing die Tel 
Aviv Rotary Club, said that the “green revolu¬ 
tion” taking place in the administered areas should 
be seen; listening to lectures about it is not enough. 

Anyone who drivers thiough the West Bank from 
Tulkarem to Jericho can see for himself the 
water pumps and sprinklers, heaps of fertilizers, 
tractors, spraying and fertilizing machines, and 
areas of vegetables under plastic cover. All these 
bring fanners there an income of IL250 — IL300 
(about $60 — $70) per acre as compared to 
IL100 — IL200 (about $25 — $50) in the past. 

Greeting the fanners in the administered areas, 
at the last agricultural fair in the West Bank, 
Minister of Agriculture Haim Gvati said: “In 
wheat cultivation, we began frem the same start¬ 
ing point of 11-20 kilograms per acre. After 
40 years of development, we have reached a peak 
yield of over 200 kilograms per acre and, after 
four years, you have manage-d a record crop of 
over 150 kilograms per acre. This is your ‘green 
revolution’.” 


A similar situation, Ben David says, exists in 
other cultivations. Eggplants yield 1.25 — 1.75 
tons per acre as compared to one-quarter ton in 
the past. Tomatoes yield 2.7 tons per acre as 
against one-third to one-quarter ton in the past. 
“We have turned the. Jordan Valley into a hot¬ 
house for cultivations for export and we hope 
to supply Israel this year too with considerable 
quantities of tomatoes from areas of one thou¬ 
sand acres, when this crop is in short supply in 
the country, in February-March.” 

Assael Ben David proudly adds that 16 Israelis 
are now working in full harmony with about 
340 local workers in Judea and Samaria, organiz¬ 
ed by the Ministry of Agriculture and this has 
produced the good results. West Bank fanners 
are not only producers. 'The 690,000 residents 
there are also consumers of agricultural produce 
and other Israel goods. Also, the. economic jptc- 
gration of the economies of Israel and JdWfm, 
through the bridges on the River Jordan, has 
proved itself in all aspects. This shows what can 
be done if a peace, agreement is ever signed 
between them. 
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Israel to help restore 
water network in Managua 


Israel’s Water Planning Corporation, Tahal, 
lias begun investigating the feasibility of im¬ 
plementing an alternative plan for supplying water 
to tlu^Micaraguan capital of Managua, following 
the extensive damage caused there in the recent 
earthquake. The alternative plan has been in ex¬ 
istence for some time., and is part of the aid 
being extended by Tahal to the Government of 
Nicaragua. If it is dec ided to implement the plan, 
Managua’s water network will be reconstructed 
along its lines. 

Contacts between Nicaragua and Tahal first 
began in 1970, when that country purchased irri¬ 
gation equipment to the value of $15m. After 
a period of searching and inquiry, Nicaragua 
chose Tahal and its experts to advice and instruct 
her as to the utilization of the expensive mach¬ 
inery. The. Tahal team’s work includes planning 
a water network for irrigation of agricultural 
crops, as well as agricultural and industrial plan¬ 
ning and economic advice on market research and 
rentability of certain crops. The agreement with 


the Nicaraguan Government involves $500,000 
over a three-year period. Tahal also won the 
international tender for developing and imple¬ 
menting a programme to develop Nicaragua’s 
subtropical region on her Atlantic coast. 

MEDICAL SUPPLIES DISPATCHED 
IMMEDIATELY 

The. Israeli team is made up of specialists in 
water drainage, tropical agriculture, economics, 
and urban and rural planning. Four Israeli ex¬ 
perts were in the city of Managua at the time 
of the tremor, but were not injuicd. 

As an immediate measure to aid the victims 
of the earthquake, Israel dispatched a first con¬ 
signment of over 100 lbs. of medical supplies with 
a Nicaraguan student who cut short his course 
in Israel to return to his devastated home-town 
of Managua. 


Yugoslavia, Israel to cooperate 
on Fish Breeding 


Agreement in principle on Israel-Yugoslavia 
cooperation in various aspects of fish breeding 
was reached with a mission of three Yugoslav 
experts who recently completed a ten-day visit 
to Israel. The Yugoslav mission comprised an 
expert in grey mullet breeding, the secretary of 
the Federal Fishermen’s Union and the director 
of a trout breeding farm. 

According to the agreement, Israeli experts are 
to j/ir to Yugoslavia to establish a breeding farm 
for grey mullets (Mugil Cephalus, or Buri in 
Hebrew), a sea fish that ran breed in fresh water 
ponds, and also help Yugoslavia breed St. Peter’s 
Fish (Tilapia Galilaea, or Amnon in Hebrew). 


Yugoslavia will cxpoit trout eggs to Israel. The 
trout, a cold water fish, is being bred in Israel 
in the waters of the Dan river by Kibbutz Dan, 
which has so far impoited eggs from Italy. 

'I'lie spokesman of the Israel Oceanographic 
and Limnological Research Company said the 
Yugoslavs had been impressed by the level of fish 
breeding in Israel, and especially by the mecha¬ 
nical equipment in use at the fish ponds. Co¬ 
operation with Yugoslavia on fish breeding goes 
back almost 30 years, when the first carp were 
brought to Israel from Yugoslavia by members of 
Kibbutz Nir David who had learned fish breed¬ 
ing there before digging the first Israeli fish 
pond at their kibbutz. 
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HERE AND THERE 


CAMBODIA OPENS JERUSALEM EMBASSY 

The Khmer Republic (Cambodia) has opened an 
embassy in Jerusalem. The address is 20 Rehov Rashba 
and the Charge d’Affaires, who has been running it 
since September, is Mr. Son San. 

The ambassador-designate, Mr. Keo Kimsaon, is ex¬ 
pected to take up his post soon but he is now being 
held up in Phnom Penh because of the South-East Asia 
cease-fire negotiations in which he is taking an active 
part on behalf of the Khmer Foreign Ministry. 

There is also an economic attache at the embassy, 
Mr. Kcp Kan. The Charge d’AfFaires, Mr. Son San, will 
be staying on as Counsellor after the ambassador arrives. 

Political sources in Jerusalem have expressed deep 
satisfaction at the Khmer decision to open its embassy 
in Jerusalem. The Khmer Republic was recently in¬ 
strumental in bringing about the contacts between Jeru¬ 
salem and Saigon which led to the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Israel and South Vietnam. 
The agreement on this was signed in Phnom Penh 
recently. 


ARAB NATIONS BAN ENTRY OF 
6 HOLLYWOOD STARS 

CAIRO. (AFP). — Frank Sinatra, Paul Newman, 
Jerry Lewis, Juliette Greco, Elizabeth Taylor and Danny 
Kaye are all banned from Arab countries and their films 
will not be shown in a cinema in any country, according 
to a decision taken by the Arab Boycott Bureau. 

The Bureau accuses them of “pro-Zionist activities". 

Film companies such as the American United Artists 
and the West German CCC will also be affected by the 
boycott “for producing propaganda films in favour of 
Israel”. 


ISRAEL COURSE IN REGIONAL PLANNING 
DOES FIELD WORK IN ETHIOPIA 

A group of 23 development officers from countries in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America has returned to com¬ 
plete its post-graduate regional planning course in Israel, 
after spending two weeks in a study tour of the Chilalo 
Agricultural Development Scheme in Ethiopia. 

The study tour was organized by the Israel Govern¬ 
ment and the Swedish International Development 
Authority (SIDA) to add a practical, on-the-spot field 
work dimension to the year-long Israeli course. The 
Chilalo project was chosen, according to an Israel Em¬ 
bassy spokesman in Addis Ababa, because “it has been 
found to be a successful example of a venture of its 
kind suitable for practical training on spcific problems 
of countries.” 

The course is under the auspices of the Inter nat ional 
Cooperation Division of Israel’s Foreign Ministry and 
the Settlement Study Centre in Rehovot, Israel, where 
the course is given. It is the fifth of its kind and offers 
a systematic study of the principles and methods of 
Comprehensive Regional Development Planning as it 
applies to developing countries. 


17-YEAR-OLD IVORY COAST GIRL REGAINS 
SIGHT AFTER CORNEAL TRANSPLANT 
BY ISRAELI DOCTOR 

A corneal transplant, the first of it^ kind in the 
Ivory Coast, performed by Professor Hanan Zauberman 
of Hadassah Hospital, Jerusalem, restored the power 
of vision to a 17-year-old girl in that country who had 
been blind since the age of six. Blindness had set in 
as a result of a bilateral inflammation that 140? been 
maltreated, leaving wide scars in both eyes. 

Professor Zauberman replaced the entire cornea in 
the right eye with the fresh cornea of a recently de¬ 
ceased person and, at the same time, removed the lens. 
Already one week after the operation, the girl could 
see fairly well, and, according to the latest reports 
received in Jerusalem, continuing progress has been 
recorded since then. 

The Israeli eye specialist was on tour of African 
countries, together with an associate. Dr. Uri Sachs, 
to survey the situation in the field of ophthalmology 
in each of those countries. 

ISRAELI DOCTOR URGES GLAUCOMA 
CHECK-UPS 

Every one over 40 should undergo an annual eye 
check for signs of glaucoma, advises Dr. Michael Blu- 
menthal of the Soroka Medical Centre in Becrsheba. 
Dr. Blumenthal reported that a survey of 2,000 healthy 
persons over the age of 40 — in kibbutzim, factories 
and other places of work in Israel — revealed that 
1.7 per cent had dormant symptoms of the disease. 
This percentage is similar to that reported abroad. 

If the symptoms are discovered in time, the disease 
— due to pressure building up in the eyeball — can be 
brought under control painlessly. If discovered when 
the disease is advanced, an operation is generally re¬ 
quired. If not treated at all, the disease continues to 
progress until total blindness occurs. It generally occurs 
at the same time in both eyes. 

ISRAELI POULTRY GROWER BREEDS NEW 
POULTRY STRAIN 

Zvi Katz, a member of Moshav Hemed (a small¬ 
holders’ cooperative settlement), has succeeded in cul¬ 
tivating a new strain of poultry, in which the sex of 
the fowl can be determined according to the colour of 
a day-old chick. He is the first in Israel, and one of a 
group of three or four poultry breeders throughout the 
world, to successfully employ this method. 

Mr. Katz has been experimenting with new strains of 
poultry for 14 years, eventually obtaining a bird which 
is resistant to disease, a better layer, carries more meat 
and less fat, and is easily bred at minimal cost. Hit 
hens of the Kabir strain compete favourably on the 
world market, especially in the Far East and South 
America, both where price and quality are concerned. 
The Government of India recently decided to ceaduct 
a series of experiments using Kabir hens froWthe 
Katz poultry farm. 

Although the Katz farm, with its 11,000 purebred 
fowl, represents only 0.5 per cent of Israel’s entire 
planning quota, it accounts for over 20 per cent of 
Israels* total export of growing chicks. 
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HERE AND THERE 


URANIUM FROM NEGEV PHOSPHATES 

A new and promising process has been developed for 
extracting uranium from phosphates found in the Negev 
(Israel’s arid southland). Mr. Daniel Yakir, of the 
Nuclear Research Centre in the Negev, made this state¬ 
ment at a convention on mineral technology held re¬ 
cently at the Technion — Israel Institute of Technology 
in H^^. 

Mr. Yakir said the system was based on extracting 
. uranium as a by-product in the process of producing 
' phosphoric acid from phosphate rocks. In the process, 
which was developed by the Israel Mining Industries 
research company in Haifa, the processing of Negev 
phosphates with hydrochloric acid leaves a solid sedi¬ 
ment with 9.915 uranium content. Under the new 
system, this could be increased to 12 per cent by car¬ 
bonate leaching, and in a subsequent stage to a con¬ 
centration of 60-70 per cent. 


QUICK PLANT BREEDING AID DEVELOPED AT 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

A computerized method of identifying genes for dis¬ 
ease resistance in plants has recently been developed 
by researchers at the Hebrew University’s Faculty of 
Agriculture in Rehovot. It saves years of time in genetic 
analyses in breeding for resistence. 

Based on the “gene-for-gene” concept, the new 
method exploits the speed and accuracy of computer 
analysis. The necessary data for analysis come from 
plant pathologists or breeders, or can be collected as 
needed in only a few weeks. Until now, several years 
of breeding were necessary in order to reach any prac¬ 
tical conclusions from the data, but this new method 
yields results in only a few seconds of computer time. 

Computer Generally Confirms Research Conclusion. 
The researchers. Dr. Amos Dinoor. Senior Lecturer in 
Plant Pathology, and Mrs. Nita Peleg, of the Faculty’s 
computer centre, applied the method successfully in 
various experiments on crown rust of oats. They also 
used it to analyte extensive genetic studies done else¬ 
where on various plants. Comparison of the results 
obtained from the computer with published research 
results in most cases confirmed the published conclu¬ 
sions. In one largescale research project, however, the 
team ascertained that the conclusions were incorrect. 
This was later corroborated by other scientists in the 
world who re-examined that research. 

Dr. Dinoor recently lectured on his methods at the 
European and Mediterranean Cereal Rusts Conferences 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia, where the idea of using the 
comjHter and the method developed aroused great m- 
tercfpbaong the participants. Work on the methods is 
continuing, and the Rehovot team has received requests 
for help in solving problems in the area of identifying 
genes for resistance from researchers in the Plant Breed¬ 
ing Institute in Cambridge, England, and the Interna¬ 
tional Centre for Improving Maize and Wheat in Mexico. 


PROTOTYPE FOR ISRAEL DESALT PLANT 
SLATED FOR ’73 

The prototype of a giant desalination plant which 
Israel plans to put up in Ashdod in cooperation with 
the U.S. is expected to be completed in Eilat in 1973. 
This was announced recently by Agriculture and Deve¬ 
lopment Minister Haim Gvati. He was speaking at the 
inauguration in Herzliya of a plant for the assembly of 
small desalination units based on another system. 

Mr. Gvati explained that the prototype in Eilat will 
desalinate some 4,000 cubic metres a day, as compared 
with regular facilities that produce only 400-500 cu.m. 
But the joint Israeli-U.S. plant in Ashdod will (if the 
Eilat prototype proves successful) produce 44,000 cu.m, 
per day, he said. It will be based on a multiple-effect 
distillation method, which has been developed by De¬ 
salination Engineering (Zarchin Process) Ltd. in its 
search for more economical methods. 


* Nineteen Japanese men and women are now staying 
at Kibbutz Hatzerim in Israel’s Negev region. Members 
of the Japanese Kibbutz Association, they arrived in 
Israel in November for a stay of 6 months, during which 
time they will work and study Hebrew in the kibbutz. 
A two-week seminar dealing with labour studies will be 
held, as part of the programme, at the Afro-Asian 
Institute in Tel Aviv. 


PROTEIN THAT MAY STOP TRANSPLANT 
REJECTION 

An Israeli scientist has isolated a protein that he 
believes could help overcome the rejection of trans¬ 
planted organs and so lead the way to safe organ 
transplantation. Professor David Nelken, head of the 
Department of Immunohematology at Jerusalem's Hadas- 
aah-Hcbrew University Medical Centre, has injected 
the protein extracted from human blood into animals 
that had previously had kidney and skin grafts. The 
results are highly promising. 

The main obstacle to transplants at present is the 
body’s natural rejection of foreign organs. Heart specia¬ 
list Christian Barnard has called rejection the trans¬ 
planter’s greatest problem. Medical scientists through¬ 
out the world are investigating sera and drugs to find 
the one that will prevent the rejection of transplants 
and enhance immunity, without reducing the patient’s 
defences against disease. However, the anti-rejection 
sera now in use are all toxic, cause pain and increase 
the danger of cancer. 

The subrtance isolated by Prof. Nelken is a polypep¬ 
tide protein in normal blood plasma, which he has 
named normal immunosuppressive protein (N.I.P.). It 
is active on lymphocytes, the immune cells of the blood 
which cause organ rejection. N.I.P. binds the membrane 
of the lymphocytes and neutralizes their activity. Prof. 
Nelken has found that the injection of N.I.P. into ani¬ 
mals which have undergone kidney and skin grafts, 
causes a reduction in the animal’s immunosuppressive 
response. 
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David Altman (left) and Hanan Be n-Yehuda (tight) who represented Israel in the 
third Asian Students' Conference held in I$pinba) Inst year (see News from Israel — 
Vol. XIX, No 21 — pane 14) arr now elected Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
'I he Israrl Students' Union rtspeetivcly. Altman is studying for his master’s degree in 
political science and Ben-Yehuda is doing his^iastci's degree iip ( Business administration 

4 ' f igs wm- 

TEL AVIV UNIVERSITY’S CRIMINOLOGY INSTITUTE FINDS 
CONGENITALLY UNFIT DRIVERS 


Punishtm nt of ttaffic oflendeis does not appeal 
to have a deterrent efTett. On the tontraiy, the 
stiffer the punishment, the mote likely the dtivei 
is to offend again. This is the tonthision teat lied 
by a team of leseaichers of Tel Aviv University’s 
Institute, of Criminology and Ciirninal Law,' head¬ 
ed by Prof. Shlomo Shoham, which studied the 
effectiveness of punishment on traffic violatots. 

The research was based on records of 3,864 
drivers who had received their licenses between 
I960 and 1970 picked at random from Licensing 
Bureau files. Of the 1,638 drivers committing ’ _ 
traffic violations, only 25% of those jailed for 
their first offence did not commit subsequent ones, ‘ 
whereas 52.7% of those receiving only a warning j 


foi then fust offence did not commit otheis. Hie 
study showed two classes of offending drivers: 
let idivists seemingly congenitally unfit for driving 
' and “icgulai diiveis” whose violations apparently 

* stem from tcmpoiaiy unfitness or a e ombination 

• of tiitumstantes on the toad. Piof. Shoham holds 
that by measuring the time between early offences 
it would be possible to predict the number of 
additional violations “congenitally unfit" drivers 
were likely to commit. Ordering such drivers off 
the road, which is one of the possible ^Mira¬ 
tions of this research, would be a chedjflRnd 
efficient method of reducing the accident 

he says. Among other possible methods are re¬ 
education and health checks. , • 
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Prime Minister Meir meets 


■ His Holiness Pope Paul VI 


Following is a translation of the text of the 
Vatican's communique as it appeared in the 
“Osservatore Romano,” according to the Israel 
Government Press Office: 

“This morning (Jan. 15) at 12.15 His Holiness 
Pope. Paul VI received Her Excellency Mrs. Golda 
Meir, Prime Minister of Israel, accompanied by 
the Israel Ambassador to Italy, Mr. Amici Najai. 

The subjects of the discussion, which lasted for 
about an hour, were the situation in the Middle 
East and the special problems of the Holy Land. 

His Holiness, after reviewing the history and 
the suffering of the Jewish people, presented the 
view of the Holy Sec on problems relating to a 
great extent on its humanitarian mission, such as 
the problem of the refugees and the situation of 
the various communities living in the Holy Land, 
as well as on the problems especially pertaining 


to its religious mission and relating to the Holy 
Places and to the sacred and universal character 
of the city of Jerusalem. 

The Prime Minister stressed the desire of Israel 
for peace and dwelled on the. possibilities of attain¬ 
ing a peaceful settlement to the Middle East dis¬ 
pute by means of negotiations between the sides 

as well as referring to the subjects mentioned above. 

* 

Among other things she spoke of the. pheno¬ 
menon of terrorism and of the unique situation of 
Jewish communities in certain parts of the world. 

His Holiness, in closing with his warm wishes 
that justice and law would bring about a basis for 
peace and the coexistence of peoples in the Middle 
East, reiterated the readiness of the Holy See to 
do its utmost to achieve these ends.” 

— Jerusalem Post 17-1-73 



■ H.E. Mr. Felix Houphouet-Boigny 

President of the Ivory Coast 


The following is the text of the joint com¬ 
munique issued: 

“On the occasion of the visit of the Israeli Prime 
Minister Mrs. Golda Meir to Europe, the Presi¬ 
dent of the. Ivory Coast, His Excellency Mr. Felix 
.Houphouet-Boigny, expressed the desire to invite 
her and her suite, to a meeting and lunch at his 
near Geneva where he spends his vacation. 

“V ■ 

* -\^Thfe President and the Prime Minister ex¬ 


changed views on relations between the two coun¬ 
tries and on the Middle East situation. They ex¬ 
pressed a strong desire for peace in the Middle East. 

“The meeting, which was made possible thanks 
to the presence, of the two leaders in Europe, was 
marked by the friendship and mutual estem, 
which has existed between the President an^Trie 
Prime Minister for many years.” 

— Jerusalem Post 18-1-73 




Foreign Minister Abba Eban: 


■“The latest speech by U.S. Secretary of State. 
William Rogers confirms that the U.S. policy on 
the Middle East is unchanged, Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban told young members of the Labour 
Party Young Guard yesterday. 

However, Mr. Eban added, the U.S. is expect¬ 
ed to engage in more intensified diplomatic acti¬ 
vity injfthis area, in 1973, compared to last year. 
Israc'i^^rst diplomatic priority, therefore, will be 
to clarify how the U.S. intends to implement its 
policy to achieve a partial settlement in the Suez 
Canal area as a step toward an overall peace. 

Enumerating other diplomatic tasks on Israel’s 
priority list, Mr. Eban said Israel must strengthen 
its ties with the expanded European Community. 
He noted that the E.E.C. has agreed to discuss an 
arrangement which would include Israel in a 
Mediterranean agreement, and pointed to other 
positive signs in the relations between Israel and 
members of the E.E.C. 


The third task listed by Mr. Eban was strength¬ 
ening Israel’s involvement with developing coun¬ 
tries. At present, the Minister said, Israel works 
with 64 such countries — 27 in Africa, 24 in Latin 
America and 13 in Asia. Israel maintains a wide 
network of economic ties with these countries, he 
added, in spite, of pressure by Arab and Moslem 
states. 

Although several African countries have severed 
relations with Israel, Mr. Eban said, this does not 
indicate “an epidemic,” and does not mean Israel 
must give up ties with the African continent. 

Israel’s investment in Africa, Mr. Eban said, 
is a modest one in monetary terms — amounting 
to IL.30m. per year. But the African states realize, 
he said, that money is not the most important 
aspect of the assistance provided by Israel. Its 
pioneering manpower and knowhow are more 
important in aiding their development.” 

— Jerusalem Post 19-1-73 


Syria in Lonely Isolation _ 

ERIC SILVER in ‘The Observer’, London, 21-1-1973 


ISRAEL has scarcely concealed the glee with 
which it has watched Syria, its most belligerent 
neighbour, slide into isolation in the Arab world. 
Although no one is yet celebrating the end of 
guerrilla incursions, there is a sense, of release, 
militarily and politically. 

Two Syrian Deputy Premiers, Abed el Halim 
Khaddcm and Mohamed Haider, have just finish¬ 
ed the first stage of tours round Arab capitals. 
The. objective was to solicit support for the con¬ 
frontation across Israel’s only remaining hot border. 

The outcome, it is believed here, has been the 
opposite. Everywhere, they have gone the Syrian 
Ministers have been told to stop playing heroes. 
The message was the same even in Libya; the 
^Palestinian cause was not served by pinpricks and 
by exposing Arabs to massive Israeli retaliation. 
1'hey must bide, theft- time until they were ready 
for a co-ordinated and total war. 

President Muammar Qadhafi, of Libya, has said 
as much recently in public and has begun to 
withdraw Libyan volunteers from fedayeen units 
in Syria and Lebanon. He complained that they 
we/l|p r cly ‘rotting and growing fat.’ 

The^israelis have noted with satisfaction that 
their latest and biggest a$ault on Syria, in which 
six MiG 21s were shot down, drew few expressions 
of outrage from the world at large. Their thesis, 


that there can be peace on both sides of the 
border or on neither, seems to have been accepted. 
The Syrians look more and more masochistic. 

The Golan has been quiet for almost two weeks, 
but Syrian troops have not been pulled back to 
warmer quarters. Thousands of men are still 
encamped between the cease-fire line and Damas¬ 
cus, though night temperatures have been —2° G. 
all this week and snow drifted as high as five feet. 
The Syrian accommodation on the Heights is 
known to be improvised and limited. 

Jerusalem is neither alarmed by the troop 
concentration nor lulled by the lack of activity. 
Officials see Pres. Assad’s motives as pan-Arab and 
domestic. By allowing the fedayeen to operate 
from Syrian soil and engaging the Israelis when 
they hit back he was aspiring to influence in the 
Arab community. Syria was shaming Egypt and 
other Arab States that withheld their fire, and 
was ensuring that the struggle, would go on. 

At the same, time President Assad was defusing 
his Syrian critics in politics and in the Army. 
Although he has established a reputation for 
‘moderation’ he has not stilled the arguments 
between proponents and opponents of increased 
Soviet involvement, or between those who want 
to set the Golan ablaze and those who think a 
cease-fire on the Egyptian pattern would be wiser. 





What Israel can do to Indian Agriculture 

MR. B. SHIVA RAO 

writes to the editor of ‘Hindu’, Madras, 17-1-73 


Sir, — A recent report in The Hindu on the 
proceedings of a workshop on fruit cultivation in 
South India, followed a couple of days later by 
an editorial reference to Israel’s successful efforts 
in conserving rain water for agricultural purposes, 
reminds me of an offer which an Israeli farmer 
made some years ago. He had spent several months 
in Wardha and the neighbouring villages, demon¬ 
strating a new technique for doubling banana 
yields in that region. He had also produced a 
new type of plough from indigenous materials, 
more effective than the one in common use and 
more economical because it could be operated by 
a single bullock instead of two. 

This farmer had toured many parts of Rajas¬ 
than and was convinced that it was not desert 
land in the sense that Israel was before the Jewish 
occupation. He was confident that within five 
years he could grow in most parts of Rajasthan 
that are now arid, the finest qualities of dates and 
citrus fruit. Impressed by his claim (backed by 
practical achievements in the Wardha region) 

I took him to the then Union Minister for Agri¬ 
culture. By a co-incidence, the Minister for Agri¬ 
culture from Rajasthan was with him when the 
Jewish farmer repeated what he had told me 


earlier. The Minister from Rajasthan invited him 
to Jaipur and offered to place a plot of Jand at 
his disposal for carrying out his plan. '.tor 

welcomed the invitation and was willing to accept 
the offer, but he stipulated that there should be a 
firm assurance from the External Affairs Ministry 
agreeing to the proposal. That, unfortunately 
was not forthcoming, and the plan was abandoned. 

A year or two later, an offer was made through 
me (as a member at that time of the University 
Grants Commission) of three fellowships to gra¬ 
duates of Agricultural Universities in India for 
training and research at the Agricultural Research 
Institute near Tel Aviv in Israel, reputed to be 
among the finest of its kind in the world. I con¬ 
veyed the. offer to the Chairman of the UGC, 
who felt that he must have the prior approval of 
the Minister of Education in the Union Cabinet. 
The reply came after a week, declining the offer. 

I have often wondered what judgment posterity 
will pass on the so-called “non-alignment” policy 
of the Government of India and the absurd lengths 
to which our pro-Arab slant is taking us, sacrific¬ 
ing our interests in a pathetic bid for the retention 
of Arab goodwill. 



The late Mr. Benjamin Halevy was the Israel farmer who 
' worked in Wardha. 






COMIC 

INTERLUDES 


Recent book of memoirs, ROVING AMBASSADOR by Naslr al- 
Dln al-Noshashibi (Beirut, 1970), is particularly devoted to 
the way in which the cause of Palestine has been defended 
by the Arab states. 


Nashashibi comes from a well-known Jerusalem 
family, and as we learn from Shuqari’s memoirs 
he — along with Ruhi al-Khatib (who was to 
become Mayor of Jerusalem), Raja’i al-Husayni, 
Burhan al-Dajani (both members of prominent 
Palestinian families), Albert Hourani and Wash 
al-Tall (who later because Prime Minister of 
Jordan and was murdered by terrorists in Cairo) 
— worked with Shuqayri at the Arab Office in 
Jerusalem, set tip by the Arab League, to dis¬ 
seminate information about and propagate the 
Arab case on Palestine. After 1948, Nashashibi 
made a reputation for himse.lf in Cairo as a 
journalist of talent. In 1965. at the suggestion of 
President Nasser, he was appointed Arab League 
ambassador to Europe, charged with presenting 
and defending the case of the Palestinians in 
Western Europe. Roving Ambassador is the ac¬ 
count of his European experiences and of the 
ways of Arab diplomacy. 

From this book, too, there emanates a powerful 
impression of futility, powerlessness, and despair. 
To believe Nashashibi, the countries of Western 
Europe arc, as he puts it, so many “Zionist 
fortresses” which it is vain to hope to reduce or 
capture. Thus, he found the West Germans to 
be mere slaves at the feet of Israel; the Israeli 
ambassador to Bonp behaves “as though he had 
a thousand heads, a thousand eyes and ears, and 
a thousand mouths.” The chapter in which he 
gives an account of his visit to Holland is en¬ 
titled: “Out of fear of the Jews, the Arabs here 
are Jews”; that on France: “In the whole of 
F»e, we have only d'e Gaulle, while our enem- 
iefllf. te the whole of . France.” This demoralisa¬ 
tion in the face of Zionist activity is not peculiar 
to himself, but seems rather to be widely preva¬ 
lent among Arab diplomats serving in Europe. 


He reports, for instance, a dialogue with a coun¬ 
sellor at the Egyptian embassy who comes to 
meet him at the railway station in The Hague: 

He quickly pulled me by the hand and 
bundled me into his car, saying "May God 
preserve!” 

Surprised , 1 said: "What?” 

He said: “The Jews. ...” 

7 said: “What about them?” 

He said: “God be praised they did not know 
who you were , or else you would have been 
involved in a catastrophe.” 

I said: "Why?” 

He said: "A week ago the secretary-general 
of the Arab League, Mr. Hassuna, was here and 
we had to meet him at the back of the station, 
for fear of a Jewish attack.” 

I said: "And who told you that the Jews 
were going to attack the secretary of the Arab 
League?” 

He said: "No one. But it was by way of 
taking precautions!” 

I started laughing like a madman. 

'■1 

But the embassy counsellor was driving at a 
prodigious speed while saying to me: “Holland is 
no more than a Jewish colony! The Dutch are 
more Zionist than the Jews of Tel-Aviv! The 
atmosphere is poisoned, the air is poisoned, the 
work is poisoned. We find ourselves here, in a 
worse state than prisoners of war. It is no use!" 
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Nashashibi, as may be seen, users this dead-pan 
style of reporting for an ironical purpose. But 
his most mordant satire is reserved for Arab 
statesmen, and particularly for the officials of 
the Arab League.. The League, which the Leba¬ 
nese ambassador at London described in a con¬ 
versation with him as “an old people’s home”, 
Nashashibi holds responsible for the disaster which 
befell his people. He in fact dedicates his book 
to Jerusalem, “one of the victims of the League 
of Arab States.” A victim, one gathers, of the 
selfishness and frivolity of a bureaucratic orga¬ 
nisation which regards its own selfpreservation 
as the highest public interest. On his appoint¬ 
ment as roving ambassador, Nashashibi visited 
the Secretary-General of the Arab League in 
order to seek instructions, and the comic dialogue 
which ensued crisply and savagely proves and 
illustrates his point. The Secretary-General advises 
Nashashibi to avoid, while on his mission, any 
controversial subject: 

I said: “Hut supposing I was invited to a 
press conference, say in Bonn, and a foreign 
journalist asks me about the attitude of the 
Arab League to Socialist propaganda, how do 
I answer?" 

JIassuna said: "Do not answer him!" 

1 said: "If another journalist asks me about 
the attitude of the League to the Islamic Alli¬ 
ance, were 1 to attack the alliance I fear Saudi 
Arabia would be vexed with me, while if I 
were to support it Cairo would disapprove; 
and both are members of the League. What 
shall I do?” 

Hassuna said: “Confine your remarks to Is¬ 
lam, and ignore the Islamic Alliance!” 

I said: “And Arab unity, what shall 1 say 
about it? A state such as the Lebanon is a 
member of the League and does not support 
Arab unity: while some of the other states do 
support it. What are your directives on this 
subject?” 

He said: “Tell them that the Arabs are one 
nation!” 


I said: “But this is not the view of the 
Lebanon.” 

He said: “Make use of your diplomatic tact 
and do not go into details.” 

I said: “And the Arab Common Market, 
should I speak in support of it?” 


He said: “Indeed” 

I said: “But seven Arab states have refused 
to join the Market, thus showing that they do 
not believe in it or in its advantages.” 

He said: “We hope that a long time will 
not elapse before these states will come to 
believe in the utility of the Market.” 

I said: “When?” 

He said: “Within the next ten year.&if 

I said: “But I am leaving for Europe to¬ 
morrow.” 

He said: “Use your discretion. Sir, use your 
discretion!” 

I said: “There is also an Arab stale which 
calls, by the voice of its President, for peace 
with Israel. Is this the policy of the Arab 
League, or do I liavt the right to attack the 
President of this state?” 

Hassuna said: “Beware of attacking any¬ 
body!” 

I said: “Should I defend the idea of a peace 
with Israel?” 

He said“Certainly not.” 

I said: “How do I answer a journalist who 
asks about the view of the League on this 
subject?” 

Hassuna said: “I am tired, O my brother, 
why do you want to increase my weariness?” 

I understood, and passed on to another sub¬ 
ject. I said to the secretary of the League: 
“Where do you wish me, I mean in which Euro¬ 
pean country shall I begin my work?” 

He said, as though he. were a great army 
commander making dispositions for a battle: 
“Do you know those round counters with which 
children play? Take a number of red counters 
and spread before you the map of Europe. Put 
a red counter on Germany, and a similar one 
on London. Put a green counter on Geneva, 
another on France, and a third on Italy.” 

I said: “What shall I put on Holland, 
Belgium and the Scandinavian 

He said: “On Holland put a 
is neither red nor green, a yellow one for inst¬ 
ance. As for Brussels, it is the headquarters of 
the Common Market so it would be a good idea 


countries?~, 
counter which 



to put a red counter on it. As for the Scandi¬ 
navian countries , they are not very important 
for us, so put no counter on them. When you 
• have done all this, write to me and 1 will reply.” 

Another conversation which Nashashibi reports 
is also worth quoting at length. It took place in 
Paris in the autumn of 1965 between him and 
Dr. Mahmud Fawzi, when the Egyptian foreign 
minister was accompanying Marshal Amcr vice- 
presid^jt of the Republic, on an official visit. 
If tlu^I oinic writer is one who uses laughter and 
ridicule to make his audience aware of the human 
predicament, then in this passage Nashashibi 
shows himse-lf a very skilled writer of comedy. 
The author visits Dr-. Fawzi at breakfast in the 
Crillon hotel to iind out news of Amer’s discus¬ 
sions with the French government, and the fol¬ 
lowing dialogue ensues: 

Myself: “What news, Doctor?” 

Fawzi: “The machine is working as usual. .. 
working.” 

Myself: “1 mean the news of the Marshal and 
his Paris visit.” 

Fawzi: “The important thing is not the pre¬ 
face hut the book!” 

Myself: “Do you mean the preface to the 
visit?” 

Fawzi: “1 mean that the essence should be 
as clean as the appearance, or else everything is 
lost.” 

Myself: “Do you mean the essence of the 
visit and its appearance?” 

Fawzi: “I mean that we must not lose our¬ 
selves in formalities, and let go the basic things.” 

Myself: “I hope that the Marshal has 
achieved something through the visit?” 

Fawzi: “The important thing is to achieve 
the achievement*of success.” 


Myself: “Do 1 understand that the Marshal 
has not succeeded?” 

Fawzi: “Success may come in either way: 
through the strength of your own arm or 
through the weakness of others.” 

Myself: “In which way has the Marshal suc¬ 
ceeded?” 

Fawzi: “I admire Montesquieu’s saying that 
one of the requirements of success is that you 
should appear like a stupid man donning the 
dress of a wise man.” 

Myself: “And has the Marshal donned the 
wise man’s dress?” 

Fawzi: “The most important thing is con¬ 
viction.” 

Myself: And have the French become aware 
of the solidity of the Marshal’s conviction?” 

Fawzi: “We work with an ebullient spirit.” 

Myself: “And has this spirit made an impres¬ 
sion on the government in Paris?” 

Fawzi: “I did say to you, O my brother, that 
the important thing is not the preface but the 
book.” 

Dr. Fawzi handed me a piece, of buttered 
bread saying: “Paris butter is like Paris .... 

I said: “Tasty?” 

He said: “Transparent.” 

I said: “Light?” 

Hr said: “Rich.” 

I said: "Wholesome?” 

He said: “Necessary.”.. . 

Dr. Fawzi accompanied me to the door of 
the apartment, saying: “Please treat what you 
have heard as a secret between the two of us.” 


— Reprinted from e The Encounter’, London (November 72) 


West German television viewers were told that the 
Libyan leader, Muammar Gaddafi, paid an Arab guerrilla 
•leader $5 million as a “reward” for last September’s mas¬ 
sacre of Israeli athletes at the Munich Olympics. 

— Times of India, 31-1-73 





What t saw on my tour abroad 


Crewded cities, strikes 


It does not necessarily need a wit or a cynir 
to Realise that, in a travel-conscious age, the 
countries of our shrinking world are divided by 
distances and united by common problems. 

These, pioblems — and their solutions — come 
to the fore in the case of such developing and 
developed democracies as India, Israel and the 
United Kingdom, where, as per the selfassertive 
nature of democracy, problems are the affairs 
as much of the people of each country as its 
government, and where their solution is a mea¬ 
sure of national progress. 

Let us commence with affairs and situations 
in civic spheres, where problems such as over¬ 
crowding, pollution, e.tc. are of giteat and direct 
concern to the people — particularly those who 
live and work in over-crowded, highly polluted 
cities. 

As a resident of over-crowded and problem- 
ridden Bombay, I was more, than happy, on the 
occasion of my recent visit to Israel, to meet a 
deputy mayor of Tel Aviv, one of Israel’s three 
major cities, and to ascertain from him what civic 
measures are. adopted to deal with Israel’s pro¬ 
blem of population concentration in urban areas. 

KIBBUTZ 

Life and work in Israel being largely a rural 
affair, with emphasis very much on village (as 
represented by the. famous collective settlement 
known as the kibbutz) economy, the authorities 
concerned have not taken kindly to the fact that 
today roughly one third of Israel’s three, million 
odd population is concentrated in and around the 
fast developing city of Tel Aviv. 

Since this is a problem that is very much com¬ 
mon to both Israel and India, it was the main 
topic of the discussion that I had with deputy 
mayor Dr. N. E. Nissim in his office in one of 
Tel Aviv’s many suburbs. 

f, This city, by the way, has a mayor and quite a 

Tew deputy mayors. This, I presume, is a safe 
indication that Israel takes her civic affairs — and 
problems — very seriously. i 
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As I approached the problem of urban over¬ 
crowding with Dr. Nissim, I had in mind the 
manner in which and the extent to whjfch the 
same problem is sought to be solved in IndHfwith 
an occasional reference in a ministerial speech to 
the advisability of some persons — not Ministers, 
of course, — moving out to the country and the 
villages, and an equally occasional press note 
about some individual or group taking this refer¬ 
ence a little seriously. 

That is about all by way of “solutions” to this 
problem in India. 

In Israel, however, it is quite a different story, 
one, indeed, which India could recreate with 
great advantage, for it is something that is con¬ 
ducive to results that arc very practical, very 
substantial and very beneficial — to the citizens 
concerned. 

These are some of the benefits that can be and 
are enjoyed by those citizens of urban areas in 
Israel who move out into rural areas: 

1. Income-tax exemption. 

2. Free school tuition. 

3. Various compensations. 

Yet one more aspect of Israeli town planning, 
particularly in the. rural areas, should endear itself 
to India as a beneficial measure. 

Any town in Israel, no matter where and when 
it grows and develops, becomes a self-contained 
unit almost overnight. Where there is a town, 
there has to be a super market, a hospital, a post- 
office, a cinema, a park, a bus station, a bank, 
etc. — particularly a super market where one can 
do all the shopping that is necessary within the 
town itself. 

These factors not only makg a new town feel 
important but also prevent too much pressure on 
the country’s transport system, since, in any .case, 
new towns come up complete with trade l^Kts, 
industrial belts and job opportunities. 

Town planning and population distribution in 
Israel have a great deal to do with national needs, 



If. B. Japheth 


and pavement pedlars 
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It’s very much a woman’s world in Israel’s creative 
sphere. Here a member of the fair sex is seen at work in 
the production hall for communication equipment 


Israel’s youth are the nation’s wealth. Compulsory 
military service infuses a seme of discipline and makes 
them active at work and at play. 




national welfaie and national pi ogress. Newroniers 
to the country are sent to live in areas whcie 
work conditions are compatible with individual 
skill, expeiicnte and capacity. This way, all aie 
. happy, work conditions arc favourable and, as a 
( result, maximum production is assured. 

The freedom, rights and piivileges of the in¬ 
dividual are thus made to walk hand in hand with 
the basic needs and advantages of the nation. 

One need not be a civic or an agricultural ex¬ 
pert to know that the three basic needs of a wel¬ 
fare state are food, housing and employment. 

Potentially, India is self-sufficient in all these 
basic needs. One is led to wonder, therefore, why 
the actual falls short so lamentably of the potential 

What do we lack? The will to achieve? Official 
indifference? A planning formula that is not 
what it should be: systemic, progressive, and, 
above all, sincere? 

CRISIS 

' In »this respect, Israel’s philosophy of self-suffi¬ 
ciency is broad-based on the use of every available 
inch of land, either for housing or cultivation, and 


on a piogirssivc balance between agriculture and 
industiy, which also means between town and 
country. 

India, with her vastei and licher natural re¬ 
sources, and her practically unlimited man-power, 
can do much more than Israel, where both land 
and man-power aie in short supply. 

Fiist, however, India must realise, as Israel al- 
leady has, that when the land is not idle, neither 
is man; that when the land is green, no one goes 
hungry or is without woik. 

Israel’s kibbutz, as many of us know, is a collec¬ 
tive settlement where each individual works for 
the collective inhabitants, and is provided all his 
or her needs by the collective society. 

It is a way of life that may not be everybody’s 
cup of t^a, but it certainly is a social and also an 
agricultural philosophy that should endear itself 
to all countries, particularly India, where living 
and working in cities mean much pollution and 
many problems. 

Here, then, is an Israeli way of life and work 
that should definitely be marked for export, parti¬ 
cularly to India. 
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We in India rouid do wilh a little of Israel’s 
national spirit. 

To give only two instances, the. El A1 aii line’s 
booking office in the heart of Tel Aviv seems to 
be so packed with prospective passengers round 
the clock that one wonders how and, indeed, 
whether any business is transacted in the midst 
of so many people clamouring for hookings on 
Israel’s national air-line. 

Example number two: scene at the weighing- 
in counter at Tel Aviv’s Lod airport. The sweet 
young thing on duty informs me with a grim look 
that my baggage is about twelve kilos in excess. 

Ciisis. I plead for a concession, an exception, 
seeing as how I am from India, and terribly 
short of spending money. 

Nothing doing. Rules are rules, she tells me. 
And then, as if by a miracle, the official frown 
changes to a human smile. 

“I will overlook the excess kilos,” the* sweet 
young thing says, “because I want you to crane 
to Israel again soon.” 

If we take a good, close look at Hebrew, Israel’s 
national language, we. find that it constitutes a 
significant example of how much a mere language 
can mean to a people as a symbol of devotion, 
dedication and national integration. 

In the Israel of today, Hebrew is more than a 
language. It is a way of life, a constant reminder 
that an ancient nation has been reborn. As such, 
the Israelis don’t just speak Hebrew. They live 
it. They also seem to live for it. 

Little wonder, therefore, that the teaching of 
all ages is an undertaking that demands, and 
receives, a great deal of time, thought, energy 
and expense. 

There is one. and only one language in Israel. 
So there is no language problem of any kind. 

There is also no youth problem. There is, how¬ 
ever, a youth philosophy — hard work, dedication 
and discipline., all of which take up so much time 
and thought of the youth that any problem that 
may appear over the national horizon is automatic¬ 
ally solved. Problems, unrest, agitation, etc. can 
also be still-born. 

HIPPIES 

As a nation that is dedicated to peace and the 
Gandhian ideals, India naturally'does not favour 

in 


anything that smacks of war or warlike activities. 
This means that the sort of compulsory military 
service for boys and girls which prevails in Israel 
will not find favour in this country. 

It should be noted, however, that military 
service and or training as a preparation for war 
is one. thing, and, as a mental, physical and psy¬ 
chological incentive for discipline and dedication, 
it is another thing. 

Why, then, should India not think of j^jjjtary 
service in terms of discipline, and not ot war? 
If this is done, the results can only he for the 
good of the country. 

Tho.io can possibly be no harm. It will mean 
the end of frustration, suspicion and waywardness 
among our youth, and the beginning of a new 
concept of patriotism. It is,at least worth a try, 
if nothing else. 

When I was in Israel, there appeared a press 
report on a move by the country’s Minister of the 
Interior to introduce a bill in the Knesset (Israel’s 
Parliament) that would regulate the entry of 
foreigners into the country, and prevent any in¬ 
vasion by undesirable, elements, like, for instance, 
the type of hippies who would contribute little or 
nothing to the country’s progress and be a drain 
on its resources. 

I am not aware of subsequent developments. 
Nevertheless, this report was construed by many 
as a wind of change. Will a wind like this ever 
blow across India? One can only wonder. 

By a peculiar stroke of good fortune, I was 
away from India when some major strikes almost 
brought work to a halt in Bombay last August. 
I returned on the day these strikes were called ofT. 

Nevertheless, democracy being what it is, I ran 
into major strikes both in Israel and in London. 
In the latter place, it was the dock workers’ strike, 
a headline affair in England and all over the world. 

One thing, however, I did miss abroad, and 
that was the morcha-cum-slogans style of strikes 
prevalent in this country. It is possible that, with 
television such a common factor in Israel and the 
U.K., the strikes’ message could be conveyed to 
the public as effectively, if not more so, without 
slogan-shouting processions. 

Significantly enough, both in Israel an'ft in 
London, it was public opinion that ultimately 
decided the issue of the strikes. 


— Reprinted from Sunday Standard 14-1-73 



, The Literary Activities of 
the Arabic-speaking Jews in India 


OMIic three major distinct and separate Jewish 
gioujsr* within Indian Jewry today, the Arabic¬ 
speaking Jews or Baghdadi Jews constitute the 
latest wave of Jewish immigration to India. 

While the Cochin Jews on the. Malabar Coast 
and the Bcne-Israel jews in Bombay and in the 
Konkan villages can be regarded basically as 
“native” Jews of India by virtue of their many 
centuries-long residence, the Baghdadi Jews in 
India have been in the truest sense “foreigner's,” 
“outsiders,” hailing from the West, from the 
Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire, from 
Aleppo, Basra and Baghdad. The pioneers of this 
Arabian wave of migration from “the rivers of 
Babylon” came to India towards the end of the 
18lh century. Some settled in Surat around 1775, 
165 miles north of Bombay, others moved to 
Bombay around 1790 and later branched out to 
Poona and Calcutta and later beyond the borders 
of India to Rangoon, Hong Kong, Singapore 
and Shanghai. 

The foundation of a permanent colony of Arab¬ 
ian Jews in Bombay was accelerated with the 
arrival of David S. Sassoon of Baghdad in 1852. 
Escaping the oppression of the Ottoman Pasha, 
he fled to Bushirc on the Persian Gulf with his 
father. Sheikh Sassoon b, Saleh (1750-1830) and 
moved, after the death of his father, to Bombay, 
where he and his family arrived in 1833. The 
coming of the Sassoon was a signal for an ever- 
increasing influx of Baghdadi Jews to Bombay, 
who soon became the undisputed leaders of the 
Jewish community and the founders of that illus¬ 
trious merchant-house which earned them the 
name of the “Rothschilds of the East,” the mer¬ 
chant princes of flic Orient. 

•These Arabic-speaking Jews from the West dif¬ 
fered from the Marathi-speaking Bene.-Isracl in 
Bombay and from the Malayalam-spcaking Jews 
in Cochin on the Malabar Coast in many funda- 
mfttol aspects, liturgically, linguistically and cco- 
norolcally. A closely-knit group, the Baghdadi 
Jews were the heirs of a rich culture and tradi¬ 
tion, deeply rooted in Jewish learning and follow¬ 
ing their own liturgy and rite. Their mother 


By Professor WALTER J. FISCHEL 
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tongue was J udeo-Arabic, which they carried cm 
from Baghdad or Aleppo and continued to use 
with Hebrew characters in their writings as a 
vehicle of expression all through the years of 
their stay in the new land of their adoption, India. 

Favoured by their affluence and material success, 
the Sassoons and their associates — the Gabbai’s, 
the Ezra’s, the Musliah’s and many others — 
channeled their wealth not only towards the estab¬ 
lishment of hospitals, museums, libraries and in¬ 
numerable charitable and educational institutions 
for the general and Jewish population in India, 
but also into the building of magnificent synago¬ 
gues in Bombay, Poona and Calcutta, and all their 
other settlements in the Oriental Diaspora. Thus 
there arose, in Bombay in 1861, the “Magen 
David” synagogue in Byeulla, and in 1884 the 
“Knesset Elija” synagogue in Ft. Bombay. In 
Calcutta, the first synagogue “Neve Shalom” in 
1831, was followed by the building of “Beth El” 
in 1856 and in 1884 by the “Magen David,” a 
striking and imposing landmark of Calcutta, dis¬ 
tinguished by its beautiful architecture and its 
steeple and clock tower, where Rabbi Eliyahu b. 
Moses Duwayk served as spiritual leader for over 
fifty years. 

In Poona, the summer residence of David S. 
Sassoon, there, arose in 1863 the magnificent 
“Ohel David” synagogue.. It was a big red brick 
building with a ninety-foot spire, in whose court¬ 
yard the. burial-place and mausoleum of the foun¬ 
der of the synagogue, David S. Sassoon (1792- 
1864), was placed, embellished with a long Heb¬ 
rew inscription in prose and poetry. All these 
synagogues still stand in their majestic beauty 
and grandeur, and although today mainly desert¬ 
ed by worshippers due to their exodus to Israel, 
they testify to their once, glorious past. 

JUDEO-ARABIC PRINTING PRESSES 
AND LITURGICAL LITERATURE 

The material success of the Baghdadi Jews in 
India was accompanied by an unusual degree of 
cultural and literary productivity which led to 
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the creation of a ne.w genre of Hebrew literature, 
namely Judeo-Arabic literature in India. This 
was quite distinct from the Marathi-Hebrew and 
the Malayalam-Hebrew literature of the two other 
Jewish groups in India, previously discussed. 

Refusing to assimilate into the. new milieu, they 
were determined to maintain faithfully the heri¬ 
tage of their forefathers and to transmit their 
spiritual patrimony and equipment which they 
brought along from the “rivers of Babylon” to 
the younger generation. Tn order to safeguard 
their cultural, liturgical and linguistic separate¬ 
ness, they embarked on a vast educational scheme 
which led to the establishment of Hebrew print¬ 
ing presses, to the publication of hundreds of 
books and journals in their own Judeo-Arabic 
dialect, and to the dissemination of Jewish cul¬ 
tural values. 

Since neither Baghdad, their spiritual home¬ 
land and reservoir, nor Jerusalem had at this 
juncture Hebrew printing presses, it was in Cal¬ 
cutta that the. first Hebrew printing press was 
established by and for Arabic-speaking Jews in 
India. In 1841. the Cochin Jew of Yemenite 
parentage, Eliezer b. Mari Aaron Saadya Arakie 
ha-Cohen, who had moved with his father to 
Calcutta around 1817, climaxed his manifold 
activities as a scholar, educator, poet, communal 
leader and teacher with the establishment of the 
first Hebrew printing press in Calcutta, which 
produced many dozens of Hebrew books from 
1841 to 1856. ' 

This was followed by the Hebrew printing press 
of Yecheskcl b. Sr .' man Chanon (1871-1893), 
then by Eliyahu b. Moshc Duwayk ha-Cohe.n 
(1878-1888) and by the most active of all Hebrew 
printers, namely Hakham Shlomo Abed Tweina 
of Baghdad (1889-1900). 

The Bombay colony of Baghdadi Jews entered 
the field around 1855 and some early pamphlets 
and books , in lithography, such as Musar Haskel 
(a primer of ethics for Israelites), and Mashal 
u-Melitzah, for the use of Jewish youth in the 
Eastern countries, were issued by special order of 
David S. Sassoon, with the help of the famous 
Jewish scholar M., Steinschrt'eider. The real Heb¬ 


rew printing press started in Bombay only in 1882 
to be followed by the small Baghdadi settlement 
in Poona in 1887. 

One cannot attempt here to deal with the hun¬ 
dreds of Judeo-Arabic publications that appeared 
in Bombay, Calcutta and in Poona. We can only 
indicate the major categories and types of these 
literary efforts. 

The. literary output by the Arabian J^s in 
India exceeded three hundred fifty publications. 
Surpassing by far the literary activities of the 
other Jewish groups in India, they enriched the 
religious intellectual life of their readers to a 
considerable degree. 

PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS 

The greatest literary innovation of the Baghdadi 
Jews was the; multiplicity of their periodicals and 
journals. The first Judeo-Arabic journal, Doresli 
Tov le-Amo, with the English subtitle, The Heb¬ 
rew Gazette, appeared in 1856 in lithography in 
Bombay. The earliest newspaper in the whole 
of India, it was edited by the Baghdadi Jew 
David Hayyim David and issued fortnightly and 
later weekly until 1866. 

The Baghdadi Jews in Calcutta were particular¬ 
ly active in the publication of Judeo-Arabic perio¬ 
dicals and journals. The first Judeo-Arabic perio¬ 
dical printed in Calcutta was Mevasser, The 
Jewish Gazette. It was edited by Soloman Hay¬ 
yim and appeared weekly from 1873 until the 
end of 1877. This was followed by Perah, edited 
at first by Eliyahu b. Moses Duwayk ha-Cohen 
and appearing over a period of eleven years from 
1878 until 1889. The third and perhaps most 
important Judeo-Arabic weekly issued in Cal¬ 
cutta, Maggid Mesharim, was published from 1889 
until October, 1900. It was continued under 
the title Shoshanah for another two years under 
the editorship of Hakham Shlqpio Abed Tweina 
(d. 1913), the most prolific scholar, author, and 
editor, credited with almost one hundred JuAx)- 
Arabic publications. 

All tltese periodicals, dealing with contemporary 
aspects of the communal affairs of the Arabic- 



speaking Jews in India, in Baghdad and in the 
' Oriental diaspora, constitute an inexhaustible 
mine of information for the understanding of the 
Oriental communities of that period, and when 
fully explored and investigated will shed new 
light on this aspect. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS IN MANUSCRIPTS 

Tim publication of the hundreds of Judeo- 
Arabic books of liturgical and halakhic relevance 
and of the periodicals alluded to above, however, 
reflected only a partial picture of the vitality and 
intellectual proclivities of the leaders of the Bagh¬ 
dadi Jews in the 19th century. There exists also 
an abundance of annalistic and historical materials 
in manuscript form — memoirs, registers of 
marriage, birth and death, lists of families, com¬ 
munal records, and autobiographical diaries for 
which the Persian name Nauruz was used. 

The first preserved example of such a Judeo- 
Arahic diary is that written by Shalom ben Oba- 
diyah ha-Cohen (d. 1836), the famous Aleppo 
merchant and jeweller who, after many years in 
Surat, moved in August 1798 to Calcutta as one 
ot its earliest settlers. He was allied through the 
marriage of his daughter with the actual founder 
of the Arahian Jewish community, Rabbi Moses 
ben Simon Duwayk ha-Cohen (1825-1861), who, 
together with his sons, were the mainstay of Jewish 
life all through the 19th and the beginnings of 
the 20th century. Ho, too, wrote his Nauruz, a 
veritable storehouse of information on the Jewish 
community in Calcutta. 

It is noteworthy that two works of Urdu litera¬ 
ture in Hebrew transliteration were published in 
lithography, one in Calcutta in 1880 and one in 
Bombay, probably by Baghdadi Jews, in 1888. 
The Calcutta Urdu piece represents an Indian 
drama lndar Sabha, composed with illustrations 
in the middle of the 19th century, which became 
most popular on the Indian stage. Because of 
its entertainment value, this drama was deemed 
wAthy enough to be transliterated from Urdu in¬ 
to Hebrew. The Urdu publication in Bombay in 
Hebrew characters of Laila Majnu (Pure Love), 
also a popular play, appeared in 1888. 


THE DECLINE OF JUDEO-ARABIC 

As a consequence of the intensive English edu¬ 
cation, the Judeo-Arabic dialect lost its appeal 
and gradually came to be forgotten by the young¬ 
er generation in India. Very few Judeo-Arabic 
books appeared in the. 20th century and the perio¬ 
dicals of the 19th century were replaced by jour¬ 
nals in English published in Bombay or Calcutta. 
The English periodicals in Bombay, such as Zion’s 
Messenger (1921), The Jewish Advocate (1931- 
1940), The Jewish Tribune (1933-1951), and 
India and Israel (1948-1953), and in Calcutta 
The Eastern Hebrew and Annual (1941-1945), 
the Shema (1946-1960), the Davar be-Itto (1917- 
1919), and later Redivivus and others, became 
the literary nutriment of the Baghdadi Jews in 
the 20th century. 

The political and economic changes in the 
Middle East after World War II, and even before, 
had a profound impact on the “Arabian" Jews 
in India; they led gradually to their economic 
decline. Like the. Benc-Israel in Bombay and the 
Cochin Jews on the Malabar Coast, the Baghdadi 
Jews in India stood in the line of the exodus to 
Israel from 1948 on. By virtue of the immigra¬ 
tion of Arabian Jews to Israel, England and 
America, their once large and flourishing com¬ 
munities in India dwindled rapidly to but a few 
hundred, indicating their vanished glory and 
prosperity. 

The most significant contribution of Baghdadi 
Jews in India, which continues to have its im¬ 
pact on the scholarly world, was the activity of 
the great scholar and bibliophile, Rabbi David S. 
Sassoon (b. 1882, Bombay, d. 1942, London), the 
son of Solomon and Flora Sassoon. After moving 
to London in 1911, he dedicated his life to collect¬ 
ing those treasures in Hebrew, Samaritan and 
Judeo-Arabic which embrace most erf the com¬ 
positions and writings of the Arabian speaking 
Jews in 1 India. This magnificent collection of 
manuscripts as listed in his Ohel David, carefully 
guarded and supplemented by his eminent son, 
Rabbi Sulaiman David Sassoon, is perhaps the 
greatest permanent monument to the Judeo- 
Arabic literary creativity in the Oriental diaspora. 

—From Jewish Book Annual, Volume 30 



STEEP CLIMB OF ISRAELI EXPORTS 
TO THE FAR EAST_ 


By Dr. Y. SHACHAR 

TRADE COMMISSIONER FOR AFRICA, ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA, 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Trade relations between Israel and the lands 
of Asia and Oceania are making substantial pro¬ 
gress, with the total import and export commodi¬ 
ties exchange growing from $84 million in 1968 
to $228 million in 1971. 

It is worth noting that, percentage wise, Israeli 
exportation to this region exceeds the overall in¬ 
crease of Israeli exportation worldwide. In 1971, 
Israeli exports to Asia rose over 1970 by 41 , 

and the trend has continued in 1972: during the 
first eight months of last year, a rise of 4% has 
been scored from $92 million in 1971 to $185 
million in 1972, for the same period. 

Prominent antong the exported items are. dia¬ 
monds (50% of the total), followed by metal 
products, electronics, chemicals and fertilizers, tex- 
tik\s and clothing. 

Main imported items are iron and steel and 
their products, yarns and fabrics, industrial equip¬ 
ment and machinery, wool, crude rubber and toys. 

Atrrong the countries which import fioin Israel 
are. Japan, Hong-Kong, Iran. Singapore and 
Australia. 

ISRAELI CONCERNS SHOWING GREATER 
INTEREST IN TRADE WITH ASIA 

In the past two years, Israeli tiade circles have 
shown increasing interest in trade possibilities with 
Asian and Ocenia countries, and visits by Israeli 
businessmen to these regions have grown in num¬ 
ber from year to year. 

Several of the countries, among them Japan, 
Hong-Kong, Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, Australia 
and Iran, are regarded as having a tremendous 
growth potential which is attracting more and 
more of world trade. 

The flourishing Japanese economy and the pro¬ 
cess of liberalization of imports, on the. one hand, 
and the dizzying spiral of income and consumption, 
’ba the other, have furnished Israeli; exporters with 


a broad sphere of action and a target for part of 
their export promotion efforts, in the Asian region 
in general and the Japanese market in particular. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SEA TRANSPORT 

Improved marine shipping to the region and 
the relatively favorable prices of raw materials, 
semi-finished products, as well as of industrial 
equipment, have created an attractive base for 
greater imports, and already there exists the 
problem of space shortage aboard freighters plying 
the Far East routes. 

While there is growirrg interest on the part of 
Israeli trading circle,s in japan and its neighbour¬ 
ing countries, the situation is quite different where 
Australia is concerned. 

TRADE MISSION TO AUSTRALIA 

In a move to tighten trade relations with South¬ 
east Asia and Australia, the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce is organizing a trade mission 
which will leave in February-Mareh of 1973 on 
a tour of Singapore., Australia and the Philippines, 
in order to strengthen trade relations with the 
countries in the region. It is desiiable that Israeli 
exporters should take advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity, and use. the visits by the organized mission, 
acting under the aegis of the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, to survey the region and 
form trade ties with local concerns. 

Another advantage accruing to Israeli exporta¬ 
tion to Japan and Australia lies in the customs 
preferences granted by those countries to develop¬ 
ing states, Israel among them. At present many 
Israeli export items enjoy customs preferences 
and abatements of 50% to 100% over the same 
items imported from developed lands. This nuJgft 
it possible for the Israeli exporter to comjjx!re 
most favourably with the exporter from Germany, 
the United States or any other industrialized 
country. 




EXPORT OF COMPLETE INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 


coffee and oil refineries are in the process of con* 
struction or sale to various countries in the area. 


In additiion to its ordinary business activities 
ih Asia, Israel has also been exporting to the area 
complete industrial plants, made up in Israel and 
sold to concerns in the region or established in 
partnership with them. Among these are a plant 
for edible oils and instant cofTce in Korea and 
edible oils plants in Thailand and Singapore. 
Several other plants for producing oils, instant 


Asia and Australia are in third place on the 
Israeli export map (after Europe and the United 
States), but the rate of growth in recent years 
gives reason to believe that in the near future, 
Asia and Australia will form the second market, 
in importance, for Israeli exports in the entire 
world. 


* 


ISRAEL’S EXPORTATION TO ASIAN AND OCEANIAN COUNTRIES (in $000) 


Country 

1970 

Total, Asia and Oceania 

114,912 

Japan 

32,299 

Iran 

22,268 

Hong-Kong 

36,899 

Singapore 

4,024 

Australia 

5,283 

Malaysia 

6,772 

Other countries 

7,367 


c 



Jan.-Aug. 

Jan.-Aug. 

1971 

1971 

1972 

162,000 

92,430 

135,344 

48,352 

25,467 

41,606 

32,910 

16,848 

29,068 

45,267 

30,260 

36,394 

10,261 

6,568 

10,585 

6,972 

4,423 

4,537 

6,803 

3,944 

4,410 

11,435 

4,920 

8,744 




Interior of the MEVE textile factory in Jerusalem. 


















“Isiael ’73” - the 25th Anniversary Exhibition 
will be held loncunently with Economic Confer¬ 
ence in May 1973 as pait ol Israel’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebrations 

“Israel ’73” will mn fiom May 28th thiough 
June 16th, and its moie than one thousand in¬ 
dustrial exhibitors aie expected to attuct thou¬ 
sands of businessmen and othei visitors fiom 
abroad. 

The last week of the exhibition, June 10th 
through June 16th, has been set aside foi “Isiael 
Export Week”, when special events aie planned 
for each sector of the mdustiy, demonstrating 
its unique contribution to the ec onomy as a whole. 

National business groups from forty countries* 
will be invited to yisit “Israel ’73” during “Export 
Week’, hosted by the appropiiate Bi-National ^ 
Chambers of Commerce oi, where no such oiga-' ’ 
nidation exists, by the local Israel Chambers off 
Commerce. The "Week” offers an excellent §> 
opportunity for importers, industrialists and other 
' bopessmoi to visit the exhibition and to make 4 
-$urst4iand acquaintance with the Israel economy,* 
ron opportunity unparalleled in the history of the ; 
Nfcate of Isradi. £ 


Commeicc and Bi-National Chambcis abroad will 
piepaie the visit of the groups ot businessmen 
from each country, in older to ensure that their 
particular interests and requirements can be met. 
Every detail from hotel accommodation and tour¬ 
ing visits to special 25th anniversary events and 
meetings with manufactuiers will be arranged 
befoiehand, so that members of the. business 
groups can utilize their time in Israel to the 
best advantage. 

The exhibition itself is concerned with portray¬ 
ing Isiael’s economy in a general image reflecting 
it$ vitality in all fields, including industry, com¬ 
merce, tourism, transport, communications, science 
and agriculture. 

The exhibition will further include a general 
trade fair, covering all the branches of Israel's 
industry, from fashion and textiles to the defense 
and aircraft industries. Special events and semi¬ 
nars will be held throughout the exhibition and 
are expected to make it one of the liveliest ever. 
At the same time, Israel’s 25th Anniversary eel^- 
brations will be in full swing, and Israel, at the 
beginning of summer, will offer a full and Jfaniy 
programme of business, sight-seeing, intertqj^Mk 
relaxation for members of national btfgil|e3s 
groups from all countries of the World. w 
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Alul Binyamin Telem, above, shows model of the Israel Navy’s new and bigger 
missile boat which will be launched aoon Below, view ol the vessel in the 

Haifa shipyard 



ISRAELI - BUILT MISSILE BOATS 


Israeli Shipyards will later this month launch 
the first of several missile boats, built entirely in 
Ilfrael. The new ship — the INS Reshef — has 
almost twice the fire-power of the Saar-class 
^Cherbourg” missile boats currently in service, and 
three times the range. 

Jl 


At a press confeience in Tel Aviv ther^C 
Navy Aluf Binyamin Telem, and Mr. Israel M/@r- 
tovski, head of the Israel Shipyards, revealed tnat 
the new missile boat has a maximum speed of 32 
knots, and a displacement of over 413 tons — 80 
per cent more than the French-built craft. 




It carries six to eight Gabriel sea-to-sea missiles, 
and its other armaments include, two 76mm. anti¬ 
aircraft guns, light machineguns, and four depth 
charges. With a crew of 45 officers and enlisted 
men, the 58.1 metre boat (13 metres longer than 
the “Cherbourg” boats) has been specifically plan¬ 
ned for long periods at sea, giving the Navy the 
ability effectively to patrol Israel’s maritime bor¬ 
ders which grew by 500 per cent after the Six 

Uay^ar. 

, What sets the craft apart from the French-built 
Saar class missile boats, however, is its advanced 
radar and electronic systems, developed and built 
entirely in Israel. 

Development work on the ship started in Octo¬ 
ber, 1968, and the. actual building in Januaiy, 
1970. The ship houses @vcr two dozen separate 
systems, and was built from 5,500 individual plans. 
Over 38 kms. of cable and 50,000 electrical connec¬ 
tions are contained in the craft, indicating the com¬ 
plexity of the work involved in the construction. 

The decision to build the boats in Israel was 
taken after bitter experience with foreign sources 
of supply — specifically the French embargo which 
deprived Israel of 50 Mirage V jets, and led to the 
Cherbourg missile, boat drama in December 1969, 
when Israeli crews sailed five impounded boats 
out of France to Haifa. 

The INS Reshef (Flash) is powered by four 
German-made Maybach diesel engines developing 
2,670 SHP each, and giving the craft a maximum 
speed of 32 knots — eight knots less than the 
French-built ships. Though no prototype was 
buijWfoere is little doubt among observers here that 
tht^mip will prove to be highly manoeuvrable. 

Great stress has beed placed on the. comfort of 
the crew, enabling the men to spend long periods 


-^HU>V?vnr ,j , 

on rough seas and to sustain extreme tempeiro^P 
changes without affecting their performance. 

The ship completely outclasses the Soviet-built 
missile boats in service with the Egyptian Navy. 
Egypt possesses seven Komar type and 12 more 
modern Ossa missile boats. 

The former carries two Styx sea-to-sea missiles 
and is considered obsolete by most naval experts. 
'File Ossa class boat is a decade behind the Reshef 
despite the fart that, according to Jane’s, its four 
Styx missiles have twice the range of the Gabriel. 

The building of the Reshef has provided a boost 
for the Israel Shipyards, and constitutes by far the 
most complex project undertaken by the Ship¬ 
yards in the decade it has been in operation. The 
ship was built entirely in Israel — though some 
early testing was done abroad. 

All workers employed on the project, apart from 
one foreign welder, were Israelis. The exact cost 
of the ship was not revealed but it is thought to be 
in the region of $10m. The price, however, varies 
with the type of armament aboard, while electro¬ 
nic equipment is exceptionally expensive. 

Several foreign countries are thought to have 
expressed interest in purchasing the craft, which 
Israel Shipyards claim they can buitd cheaper than 
anywhere else in the world today. It is safe to 
presume that variants of the Reshef will be order¬ 
ed, since there is no comparable craft in service 
today — the Cherbourg boats being a generation 
behind. 

The boat’s long range enables it to be used in 
protecting the shipping routes to Eilat. The attack 
on the Coral Sea, a tanker carrying oil to Eilat in 
June 1971 by terrorists at Bab-el-Mandeb, stressed 
that despite Israel’s control over Sharm e-Sheikh, 
maritime traffic to Eilat is still susceptible to attack. 
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— EDWARD LUTTWAK 


The 

Diplomacy 
of Threats 


The Guardian, London, 20-1-73 


They have done it so many times that the whole 
elaborate manoeuvre has become a well-practised 
routine. At the United Nations, in talks with com¬ 
plaisant diplomats and responsive journalists, 
Egyptian officials arc once again unveiling their 
plans for the forthcoming campaign season, which 
invariably follows the annual General Assembly 
debate on the Middle East. 

After quickly conceding that Israel retains a 
crushing military superiority in all dimensions of 
military power, Egyptian spokesmen go on to say 
that Arab patience is at an end; they will go to 
war, and soon, and in a big way — even though 
they fully expect defeat. “We will lose, but you 
(Europeans or Americans or simply ‘the West,’ 
depending on the audience) will also lose, since 
we will set the Middle East on fire, and your 
interests will suffer in the conflagration.” 

Minor variants of this rationality-of-the-irration- 
al strategy introduce the wcJl-worn theme of in¬ 
ternal political pressure: “We are reasonable and 
prudent, but our soldiers are straining at the leash. 
So far we have managed to hold them back, but 
unless you force Israel to...” Dark hints that US 
oil companies will be expropriated are routine, 
as are threats to cut off the flow of oil. 


The typical news story that carries the message 
invariably ends with the moral: the Arabs are 
about to go to war (irrationally), and the only 
way we can stop them is to extract some major 
concessions from those stubborn Israelis. 

All things considered, Arabs and Jews Jiave done 
very well in keeping up Western interest in the 
perpetual Middle East crisis, with help from the 
media men who manage to retell the same old 
stories with remarkable freshness year aftat year. 
Nevertheless, behind the flow of words thfre are 
only more words; there is no significant action in 
sight. 

Those who would have us believe that the Egyp¬ 
tians are. eager to repeat the catastrophe of 1967 
in an even more painful form assume or pretend 
that President Sadat and his followers are fanati¬ 
cal desperadoes, totally irrational or just plain 
mad. In reality, the Egyptian ruling elite, is as 
reasonable as any, entirely disillusioned and with¬ 
out a spark of fanaticism. 

Every year since 1967 they have said that they 
were about to se.t the Middle East on fire, but 
even during the 1969-70 “War of Attrition” the 
Egyptians were in fact very careful to control their 
escalation in order to avoid provoking an all-out 
Israeli response. 

As for the sub-theme of the “soldiers straining 
at the leash,” this is a fabrication. Egyptian sol¬ 
diers have never yet exhibited any trace of the 
Kamikaze spirit, and their officers are as prudent 
a group of me.n as one could hope to meet any¬ 
where. 

In the absence of a genuine readiness to go to 
war, the war scares orchestrated from Cairo are 
a vital ingredient of Egyptian diplomacy. Its goal 
— to recoup the losses of 1967 without either 
military success or diplomatic concessions — is 
unique in the annals of diplomacy. Refusal to 
negotiate with a hostile party is of course quite 
common, but it does imply a renunciation of all 
attempts to extract concessions Jrom that tarty, 
unless by means of war or the threat of war. jjftch 
a refusal is entirely inconsistent with the combina¬ 
tion of diplomatic activism and military weakness, 
and it is a great tribute to Egyptian diplomacy 
that its attempts to square the circle have gained 
such wide cerdibility. 
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Egyptian diplomatic strategy since 1967 has 
been to stage a re-enactment of the aftermath of 
the 1956 Suez crisis, when Israel surrendered her 
territorial gains under diplomatic pressures from 
third parties, including both the Soviet Union and 
the United States. But since 1967 there has been 
no third party with the will and leverage to replay 
1956, although the Russians did their best in 1969- 
70. with help from Washington. 

Having lived through two generations of con¬ 
flict,^uluding the past five years in which the 
cyclical nature of American diplomatic support, 
the short-sighted pragmatism of the Europeans 
and the ephemeral quality of Russian military 
adventurism have all been exposed, the veteran 
politicians who run Israel have become more deter¬ 
mined than ever to stick it out: in other words, no 
territorial concessions without a settlement, and no 
settlement without direct Arab-Isra'eli negotiations. 

This position is not so oblivious of Western in¬ 
terests as it has sometimes been made out to be. 
The. past five years have proved that th'c threats 
of expropriation of US oil interests emanating from 
Cairo are hollow. The Algerians. Libyans and 
Iraqis have indeed expropriated US oil companies 
and will do so again if the move is to their advant¬ 
age., regardless of what the US Secretary of State 
says, or does not say, about Arabs and Jews. When 
oil industry conditions are such that expropriation 
is a poor bargain, they will not expropriate. 

If there is no real linkage between US policy 
towards Israel and the. fortunes of the oil industry, 
why is it that US oilmen regularly preach the 
need for a more “even-handed” policy? For one 
thing, some of them still retain a charmingly 
simple view of the Soviet Union as bent on physi¬ 
cal expansion; but perhaps the main reason is 
that on their next trip to Beirut or Jidda their 
Arab friends will be grateful. 

We all like to please our friends, and we all 
want to be liked, but the fact remains that unless 
th IP is direct military damage to the wells, pipe- 
lum and tanker terminals, the oil industry will 
remain unaffected by the political situation in the 
area —- or even by a new war. If the Russians 
want to buy oil, they to$ will pay the going — and 
rising — price, and the oil business is too well 


organised to allow deft operators to make a killing s 
as the Russians did on the US wheat market. 

This being so, US policy in the Middle East 
need only pursue these goals: to preclude a re¬ 
covery in Russian influence in the region, to guard 
the political flanks of NATO and to avoid entangle¬ 
ments in Israel military gambles or Arab political 
manoeuvres. The days when Foreign Service offic¬ 
ers set out to play politics in the. drawing room of 
Arab potentates are over; it may be a pity that all 
those desirable assignments to Baghdad, Cairo and 
Damascus have been lost, but it makes no concrete 
difference to US interests. 

To play a straightforward and low-risk balanc¬ 
ing game, the US already has reliable allies, in¬ 
cluding the. most efficient state in the area, Israel. 
Even if it had no stronger ethnic connection into 
US domestic politics than Ruritania, American 
support for Israel would still be a worthwhile in¬ 
vestment. The survival of the pro-Western Arab 
regimes in the Middle East has ironically depend¬ 
ed on Israeli military power: Jordan, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, and the Persian Gulf states would 
all have been drawn into the anti-Western orbit 
of Egyptian policy had Nasser won even a qualifi¬ 
ed defensive victory in 1967. 

Similarly, in the absence of a powerful Israeli 
Air Force, the Russian adventure of 1970 could 
have been successful, thus providing the basis for 
*an inclusion of the area in the Russian sphere of 
influence. In fact, US policy toward Israel should 
be guided by the same hard-headed considerations 
that have, guided US policy toward Turkey and 
Iran. 


Underlining Israel’s value to Europe 
as a trading partner , Mr. Eban said that 
Israel, a country of three million people, 
bought 75 per cent of the gsqptftty of 
goods which India, with a population of 
over 500 million, imports from the E.E.C. 
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THE 

ARAB VIEW 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN SYRIA 


We say that what is happening in Syria is neither a liberation war nor a 
pan-Arab war. It is not the responsibility of the Federation, Egypt or Libya. 
What is happening in Syria is completely normal. 

■ ■ 

It is like border violations between two neighbouring countries; one country 
violates and the other retaliates. This situation is linked to another aspect 
on the part of the whole Arab side and Egypt. This aspect is that the 
battle now is being considered similar to that between India and Pakistan, 
or between Germany and France; in other words it is being considered as 
a battle between two neighbouring States which recognize each other. 


The frontline States now are convinced that Israel exists and we exist, 
and, therefore, we must solve the problem between us by a treaty, an 
agreement, peaceful withdrawal or by some other such way. Where are 
we? Such things only happen between two States which have already 
recognized each other. They happen over border disputes such as in 
Kashmir and over Alsace-Lorraine as between France and Germany. 
History tells us that such situations happen between countries which 
have already recognized each other. 

But our issue with Israel differs completely from the disputes between 
France and Germany, India and Pakistan or between any two neighbouring 
States which have recognized each other. Our dispute with Israel is 
essentially based on the non-recognition of each other. Even if Israel re¬ 
cognizes the neighbouring Arab States, to us, Israel’s existence is rejected. 


Arab weapons nullify all peace agreements and treaties and all this non¬ 
sense and make them ink on paper. 


The consequences of the aggression mean India has occupied a part of 
Pakistan or vice versa. This matter can be settled between the two 
countries concerned, but our problem is one of aggression. 


The war I mean and which requires courage is the war that is declared 
by the political leader. By ordering war, the leader puts the destiny of 
his country and the enemy country at stake. Either you are destroyed or 
the enemy is destroyed. In this case, the responsibility falls on the political 
leader and not on the military leader and not on the military commander. 
This is the decision which requires courage. This is the decision which 
says: It is either me or the enemy. 


As far as we are concerned, a very serious decision is needed. Eitneir 
Egypt and Syria, for instance, and Libya and others would disappear into 
thin air and would be finished or Israel would be finished. 


* 


Tripoli Radio, 3-1-73, quoted from BBC Monitoring Service 


AN ISRAELI WITH 
EXTRAORDINARY POWERS 


Times of India 9 - 2-/973 


MIND MOVES MATTER 


Yuri Gcller, a young man with extraordinary 
powers, stared at a wedding ring and fractured it. 
He looked at cable cars plying Munich’s streets 
andf^oze them into immobility. In London he 
forced a watch to move its hands from 4.45 to 
3.12, deformed four links in the watchstrap and 
made a spoon bend by itself. Now he is under 
rigorous observation by American scientists. What 
is it in Geller that initiates such strange action at 
a distance? How does his mind move matter or 
affect objects in incredible ways? Telekinesis and 
allied mind-matter interactions have been talked 
about for several years, but only recently have 
serious experiments been started to study all para¬ 
normal phenomena. “Thoughtography” (a quaint 
process whereby a camera film records images 
thought up by the subject) has been shown to be 
no hoax. A U.S. neurologist has actually con¬ 
structed a machine capable of transmitting brain 
waves, which, he says, are akin to ultra-long radio 


waves. In the Apollo 14 moon-flight in 1971 
astronaut Edgar Mitchell tried to send messages 
telepathically to three, sensitives on the earth; the 
results are believed to have been remarkably good. 
Even teleportation, so favoured by science Action 
writers, is possible, say some researchers. Theoreti. 
cal and observational data continue to accumulate, 
but no speciflc proof has been yet adduced which 
could make psychic power acceptable to orthodox 
science. Current disbelief in para-psychology may 
be ascribed to the fact that there have been 
countless hoaxes and practical jokes in this twi¬ 
light world. But if we postulate another dimen¬ 
sion beyond space and time, some of the manifesta¬ 
tions of mental energy can be explained. Today 
they defy the known laws of physics, but it does 
not follow that biological facts shall never contra¬ 
dict and supersede physical laws. When they do, 
a new physics will have to be. born. 


ARAB POETS MEET KIBBUTZ MEMBERS 


The Arab poet J’amal Qa’awar, from Nazareth 
in Israel, made a plea to the young generation of 
Arabs and Jews to be pioneers in bringing to¬ 
gether the two peoples. He was speaking at a 
meeting with members of Kibbutz Shamir and 
two other Arab poets. 

Another poet, Ab’del Latif Agal, is a high 
school teacher in Nablus which is in the West 
Bank, who recently published a collection of 
poems. J’amal Qa’awar, a poet of the transition 
period of Arab poetry, contributes principally to 
Israel’s Arabic publications of every shade of the 
political spectrum* especially the literary supple¬ 
ment of the Jerusalem newspaper, A l Anba. The 
third poet present at the meeting was Salem 
J’ubSr l, editor of a Rakah (New Communist List 
pa mp youth magazine. 

Radio announcer Iris Lavee read translations 
of the poems, following which a vociferous debate 
ensued with members qf the kibbutz on the basic 
problems in Israel-Arab relations, as expressed in 
Arab poetry. 


The visiting Nablus poet stressed the tragic 
situation of the Arab refugees. He said: “What 
can a refugee look forward to if he is expelled 
from Syria, Jordan, and Iraq, and every other 
place as well? Where can he go?’’ 

Kibbutz Shamir members who participated in 
the discussion demanded that the poets admit 
the basic fact that the democratic regime in Israel 
allows them to enjoy freedom to express their 
strifes and longings. They appealed to them to 
transform the battlefleld into a held for discussions 
and to change the leitmotif in their poetry from 
the sword to the hope for peace among neighbour¬ 
ing nations. 

The meeting with the poets came about at the 
initiative of the kibbutz culture coordinator, to¬ 
gether with the producer of an Arab-Jewish radio 
discussion programme. The emcee was the writer 
and journalist, Muhammed Watad, a member of 
the central committee of Mapam (United Workers' 
Party) and the editor of the party’s Arabic news¬ 
paper. 
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Poona Pearls Poultry Breeding Farm and Hatcheries of 225/9A Hada- 
psar, Poona 28, have signed an agreement with Poultry "‘Breeders’ UnBL> 
of Tel Aviv to import Israeli Purelines of poultry breeding stocks. UndR 
the agreement the first lot of breeder chicks from Israel arrived during 
the end of December last. At the same time Mr. Micki Yedlin (accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Yedlin), the Director General of the Poultry Breeders’ 
Union and Mr. Gadi Zeitlin, Chief Geneticist of the Poultry Breeders’ 
Union came down to India and visited Poona Pearls farms near Poona. 










From Mt to rifht: 

Mr. Shared Oak, 

Mrs. Damayanti Seolekar, 
partners oi Poona Pearls 
and Hatcheries; Mr. Micki 
Yedlin, Director General, 
Poultry Breeders’ Union; 

Gadi Zeitlin, Chiet 
Geneticist oi P.B.U. 
and Mr. D. M. Oak, 
partner oi Poona Pearls 
on the occasion oi 
M/s Yedlin and Zeitlin''s 
visit to Poona. 


► 

Advertisement in 
'he Times oi India. 



We hail from the distant land of Israel 
and from the family of Israhens Our 
ancestors lived in the hostile climate 
of the deserts, undauntedly braving 
the extremes of heat and cold. So our 
natural heritage is hardiness and 
adaptabilitu for any clime or country 
Equipped with this armour, we now 
come to India with Poona Pearls as 
our base We are the last word m 
frugality for food and abundance for 
egg production .all because of our 
built-in resistance to disease. Spartan 
are our habits and like a good spartan, 
we believe m discipline and cleanliness. 
Maq we join you to build up quick 
profits and prosperity for you I 
Vours eggfully. 

Pearl Yamv (white egger) 
Pearl Yaffo (brown egger) 
Pearl Yarkon (tinted eggerl 

PS: Hark 11 am their younger brother. 
Young In age. but a giant in size 
and everything else I Talk of 
profits! That Is me I 

Yours mcatfully. 

Pearl Anak 
The Miracle Broiler 


Pqprl Anak 
The Miracle Broiler 


POULTRY BREEDING FARM A HATCHERY 

Bi/M, HAOAMAH. «JNt M.TCLC TIT? OK AM MAULS 
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my Reminiscences 
of Israel 

By Hari Singh U. Asnani, M.A., LL.B. 

Chairman, Jawahar College, Udaipur. 

Reprinted from Janta-ki-Lalkar-Weekly, Jaipur 


If one looks at the map of the present-day 
world, one will find that from Morocco to Indo¬ 
nesia genuine democracy exists only in two coun¬ 
tries. One. is the world’s smallest socialist demo¬ 
cracy and another is the world’s largest socialist 
democracy. Both these lands are steeped in culture 
and tradition and the history of the two peoples 
is nearly six thousand years old. Both of these 
are young States, one being 23 years old and the 
other approximately 24 — the smaller one making 
her tryst with destiny exactly nine months after 
the. larger one. 

MIRACLES ABOUT ISRAEL 

* 

Israel is a land of miracles. The first miracle 
about modern Israel is simply that she is there to 
stay and the second that no huff or puff will get 
her out. There are many other miracles that I 
came across during my recent visit to the ancient 
land of Israel. I have just spent an enlightening 
fortnight in Israel and my mind is full of wonder¬ 
ful associations and miracles that I have had 
during my stay in Israel. Israel is the land of the 
Old and New Testaments, sacred to Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. Every journey through 
the country awakens religious and historic associa¬ 
tions. One of the most pleasant and striking 
miracles about Israel is the fact that Israeli people 
possess a wonderful team spirit. The visitor quick¬ 
ly loses any prejudices he may have about Jews, 
he moves among the hospitable and friendly 


people, of Israel. One cannot fail to notice how 
nicely the people of Israel ‘shalom’ each other 
and co-operate with one another. The spirit of 
co-operation which is a hall mark of an Israeli 
citizen extends to the foreigners also. I had a 
practical experience of it. When my TWA plane 
landed in Israel, it was 5 in the morning. Due to 
some misunderstanding regarding the date of my 
arrival in Te.l-Aviv, none came to receive me at 
the Air-Port. My hosts Had expected me a day 
later. There at the Lod Air Port, I was greeted 
with a friendly smile and ‘shalom’ by a pretty 
Israeli girl Miss Sima at the Information Office. 
It was in fact not her duty to contact people out¬ 
side her Air-Port or to arrange for my visit to 
certain people or place. But being a typical hospit¬ 
able Israeli girl. Miss Sima contacted my host and 
arranged a car for me. for Jerusalem. She arranged 
things for me in a flawless manner. This gave me 
an indication of how efficient, helpful and smart 
Israeli Govt, officials are. 

On the first day of my arrival in Tel-Aviv 
I visited the Immigration centres situate some¬ 
where near the Ravindra Nath Tagore Road. The 
Immigration centres are open to Jews from all 
over the world, who wish to settle down in Ifi. ’ 
The centres provide free boarding, lodging, <ro\ j 
ing and ‘Ulpan’ i.e. schooling for adults *anu 
children. Mother Esther Kafkafi explained to me 
that the. Jewish Agency and the Govt, of Israel 
finance the centres and provide for loan facilities 
which are very quick, simple and easy. 



LEGAL SYSTEM 

1 Being a lawyer, I was interested in legal system 
of Israel and I had an opportunity to visit the 
District Court and the Supreme Court. My meet¬ 
ing with Judge Rubin proved to be an eye-opener 
for me. I learnt that Magistrates and Judges in 
Israel are appointed by the President of the State 
upon the recommendation by an appointment 
Committee composed of the Minister of Justice, 
who acts as Chaiiman, one other member of the 
Govfjaicnt, the President and two Judges of the 
Supreme Court, two members of the Knesset and 
two practising Advocates elected by the Chambers 
of Advocates. Once appointed, a Magistrate, 
Judge, or Justice holds office for life or until his 
retirement on pension at the age of 70, or, for 
reasons of health, earlier. During his tenure of 
office, he bows in judicial matters, to no other 
authority than that of the law. Judges of the 
religious courts are appointed by the respective 
religious authorities. The Judges endeavour to 
deride, cases quickly. The longest period that a 
suit remained pending fof,, was. according to the 
Judge, 3 years. Death sentence is awarded only 
in cases of treason during war. The language of 
the. courts is Hebrew. Keeping an undertrial 
prisoner under police custody is unknown to Israeli 
law. The police assist the courts and interrogate 
the suspected people but it makes clear to them 
that they are under no obligation to answer their 
questions. The courts are jealous of their powers, 
and they want trials to take place in the courts 
and not in Police stations or any where else. The 
judiciary in Israel is unexcelled throughout the 
World for its independence and probity. Israel’s 
judicial traditions are exceptionally severe. One 
can find an impact of English common law and 
Ottoman law on Israel’s system of justice.. 

GREAT TEMPLES OF LEARNING 

What most impressed me in a positive sense arc 
the temples of higher learning in Israel — I mean 
the, Universities. I visited Tel Aviv University and 
the Hebrew University. The Tel Aviv University 
was inaugurated in 1964 with only two faculties, 
— Humanities and Natural sciences — plus a de¬ 
partment of Education. In less than a decade, 
actuHy, the University has come close to attain¬ 
ing its objective — the creation of a life of acade¬ 
mic achievement — worthy of the first all-Jewish 
city of modern times,* located in Israel’s most 
densely inhabitated region. 



Students irom Arab countries visit Tel Aviv University 
campus during summer visits to Israel. 


The University provides the supreme missing 
link in the chain of establishments. The publishing 
houses, the press, the art galleries, the. theatres, the 
concert and lecture halls which make greater Tel 
Aviv, with its million inhabitants and its shades of 
Bialik, the most active cultural centre as well as 
the mercantile metropolis of renascent Israel. 

Both these Universities cover all the major 
disciplines in the- Humanities and sciences, from 
history to medicine, from philosophy to business 
administration, from law to psychology, from 
archaeology to zoology, indeed from A to Z. 

The architecturally impressive buildings of the 
Universities are generously equipped with the most 
sophisticated scientific, installations. What strikes 
one the most is the. fact that there exists a most 
healthy acamcdic atmosphere in the Campus. 
Students take their studies very seriously and 
there is no problem of indiscipline among students. 

HISTADRUT—A LABOUR ORGANISATION 

Histadrut is another very important organisation 
that I was privileged to visit. It has a membership 
of over one million and two hundred thousands 
and it covers 68 per cent of country’s population 
(including families of members). It is General 
Labour Federation which is more, than a trade 
union. The Histadrut is a democratically run 
organisation with elected institutions at every level. 
The basic unit is the works committee in every 
enterprise. 
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Histadrut Headquarters Building in Tel Aviv. 


The standard of living enjoyed by Israeli work¬ 
ers compares with that in many more highly 
developed countries. Tins standard has been achi¬ 
eved by collective bargaining, which the high 
degree of workers’ organisation has made a very 
effective instrument. 

The, fruits of the Histadrut are not confined to 
its members only. It renders medical assistance to 
more than 73% of the country’s population. It has 
its own Pharmacies and hospitals and dispensaries. 
Some 1200 dispensaries are administered by His- 
tadrut. Social, cultural and sports are some of its 
additional activities apart from its principal acti¬ 
vity of ensuring a decent life of the country’s 
work-man. Its basic principles are: non-exploita¬ 
tion, self-help and mutual aid. Its tasks include 
not only improving the standards of living, but 
also the creation among all elements of its member¬ 
ship of a true community of understanding and 
purpose, and the Histadrut, has long since wel¬ 
comed workers of the minority communities into 
its rank. The Histadrut looks to the free labour 
movements in other countries in the hope of co¬ 
operating with them in meeting the. problems 
common to workers everywhere. This organisation 
is actively connected with the I.L.O., the I.C.F.- 
T.U., I.C.A. and 33 other organisations of repute.. 

What impressed me the most was the fact that 
the Histadrut’s primary concern is peaceful and 
harmonious relationship between the employees 
and employers. Mr. Aaron Bamea, Secretary, 
International Department told me that his Organ¬ 
isation does not encourage, strikes and the basic 
interests of the country are kept supreme. It seeks 
to reduce the gap between the rich and the poor 
by democratic means. The Prime Minister and 
other Labour Leaders are the members of Hista¬ 


drut. It might interest a reader to learn that 
Israel’s first Prime Minister Ben-Gurion and the 
present Prime Minister Golda Meir have been 
its General Secretaries. 

The most efficient and honest manner in which 
the affairs of this big Organisation is conducted, 
left a deep impression on my heart." I sincerely 
wish to compliment the Management of the Hista¬ 
drut which is indeed dedicated to the cause of 
the upliftment of not only the workers but of the 
country as a whole. The women wingfeyf the 
Histadrut reveals another interesting aspect of this 
Organisation. The women wing, as Mrs. Lea 
Brakin explained to me., is a movement in itself. 
Its membership extends to half a million members. 
Mrs. Brakin aptly pointed out that housewives 
are also a working factor in society and on their 
welfare depends the country’s future. The women 
wing’s main work is in the field of social activities. 
It has its branches in almost all towns. This 
movement helps working mothers and housewives 
in a variety of ways. It sends children to schools 
where, mothers cannot pay. Various courses are 
conducted in clubs, e.g. handi-crafts, sewing, etc. 
Even the problems of family life are discussed and 
dealt with by this unique organisation. 

SOCIALISM IN OPERATION 

I had an opportunity of spending a few nights 
in various kibbutzim. A kibbutz is a communal 
village governed by the general assembly of all its 
members. All property is collectively owned and 
work is organised on a collective basis. Members 
give their labour, and talents and in return receive 
housing, food, clothing, and social services. There 
are central dining halls, kitchens and stores, com¬ 
munal kindergartens and children’s quarters, social 
and cultural centres. Individual living quarters 
ensure personal privacy. In Kibbutz Givat Hayim, 
which I visited with its senior member, Mr. Her¬ 
bert Rokotnitz, I saw as in other Kibbutzim viz. 
Kfar Blum, Einhahpresh what I understand by 
socialism in operation. I learnt there how ridicul¬ 
ous, silly and hollow are. the assertions of those 
who regard Israel as being a kind of projection 
of Western imperialism into the middlejreast. 
Dignity of labour is fully recognized in the s«B3me 
of Kibbutzim. I saw Israel’s noted writer a 
former senior Military Commander Mr. Abba 
Kovner working in a kitchen of a Kibbutz named 
Einhahoresh. One of the residents of Givat Hayim 
kibbutz recalled the visit to his Kibbutz of a 
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llan, member of Kibbutt Masada, at work. 


Russian Journalist, who when asked to comment 
on the system, remarked: “It is too radical for us." 

tf," 

VISIT TO OCCUPIED TOWNS 

My visit to occupied towns of Arabs was a 
most exciting one. 1 was a guest of the Military 
Government of Gaza. Captain Amir Cheshin, a 
son of a Supreme Court Judge, was my guide. 
He allowed me full liberty to meet any Arabs 
1 chose and visit any part of the town. I met 
some Arabs. They told me that they are. better 
oR in Israel than what they were under their 
own leaders’ rule. They further confided that 
die.y had been living under curfew for 20 years 
but after the Israeli forces occupied their towns 
they have been enjoying full liberty and security. 
The Gaza strip covers an area of 360 sq. Kilo¬ 
meters and sonic three hundred sixty-thousand 
people arc living there. Among them are some 
213 thousand refugees and the remaining 150 
thousand people are local residents. Among re¬ 
fugees 150 thousand are in camps. Around 60 
thousand refugees have left to settle in towns. 
The Israeli Military Government has set-up a big 
factory in Gaza strip some where near the former 
U.N. Check Post with a view to providing em¬ 
ployment to the Arabs. I visited the factory 
witwts Chief Manager Mr. Shimon. This factory 
maETOiactures among other things steel utensils, 
tents etc. which are exported. During my tour 
of Gaza area and also other occupied towns, I 
found to my delight tfiat the Arabs were very 
well looked after and treated as human beings. 


1 found that many big orange gardens are owned 
by the Arabs in the occupied towns. The Pales¬ 
tine refugees can buy land in Israel. The Arabs 
possess identity-cards as all other Israeli citizens 
do under the Israeli law. 


FATAH’S CONDEMNABLE ROLE 

I was shocked to learn through one of the 
local Arab residents that Fatah killed its own 
people — some-times the. toll was 100 persons daily, 
just to prevent the Arabs from working in Israel. 
“The Fatah wanted us either to leave Israel 
or to make, the Israeli administration of our 
territory impossible. But thanks to the efficient 
Israeli soldiers, no more killings of our people 
take place now,” said an old Arab refugee in 
Gaza town. 

Col. Shinuel Liran, a senior Officer of the 
Military Government of Gaza told me “our boys 
are taught love and not hatred. We want the 
Arab refugees to take care of themselves." He 
lamented that President Sadat should talk of 
fighting even if it meant the loss of one million 
lives. He said that the main cause of trouble 
was the Arab leaders had a tendency to talk 
without understanding its meaning. 

The Israeli Colonel’s message of peace was still 
iresh in my memory when a few days later, i.e. 
on the 25th November, I heard the sound of 
cannons on the Syria-Israel border. I was very 
dose to the front line, some where on the Golan 
heights where I had reached a few seconds before 
the fighting erupted to see for myself, the Syrian 
way of welcoming guests. It was absolutely an 
unprovoked firing. Perhaps the Syrian troops were 
tempted to start firing, because they thought the 
thick fog had made, it difficult for the Israeli Air 
Force to silence them. I remained under shelter 
for over five hours along with Israeli boys and 
girls, who were singing and dancing. “What 
makes your soldiers sing and dance when the 
fighting is going on so close at hand?" To this 
question of mine, a charming girl soldier, Lt. 
Sara Peleg said: “it is not unusual for our sold¬ 
iers to be prepared to face dangers smilingly.” 
Fortunately the fighting stopped and accompa¬ 
nied By Lt. Sara I left for another occupied town 
on the West Bank, where also I found a happy 
feeling of peaceful co-existence, between the Arab 
residents and Israeli citizens. It is in the occu¬ 
pied towns that I learnt that Arabs also want to 
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live in peace with Israel, but it is their leaders, 
for reasons best known to them, who talk of war. 
One of my friends, Dr. Aron Shai, who is a 
Professor in Tel-Aviv University and who was 
my guest in India a year ago narrated to me an 
interesting incident which occurred during the 
1967 war. He was a member of the Israeli army 
then. He showed me the place known as “Notre 
Dame," where hi', fought a very dose battle against 
the Arab armies. The Arabs and Israeli soldiers 
were positioned facing each other barely 20 feet 
from each other’s posts. But at that very place 
i saw the Arabs and Israeli citizens greeting each 
other which suggested that the Arab residents 
arc also sick of war. 

Before I actually visited Golan heights and 
some other occupied towns, I was thinking to ask 
the Israeli Defence and Foreign Ministry Officials 
why they should not make a move in the direction 
of peace by vacating the territories occupied by 
them. But after my visit to these areas, I realised 
that it was most unwise to suggest them to do 
so. The. Golan Heights, for example, is a place 
of utmost importance to Israel’s security. To allow 
it to be returned, is to my mind, to invite avoid¬ 
able. risks of war and a real threat to the security 
of several villages and settlements that lie just 
below the Golan Heights. Prior to its capture 
by Israeli troops, the Syrians had placed their 
heavy artillery and mortars on the reverse side 
of the Hills, out of the sight of the Israelis, but 
their concrete observation-posts actually over-look¬ 
ed the Israeli settlement and the sea of Galilee 
below. Israelis working in the fields, truck and 
buses passing on the road could be seen with a 
naked eye, barely a stone’s throw below and help¬ 
less targets for the Syrian machine-guns. How 
the Israelis put up with this intolerable situation 
for two decades is difficult to understand. Simi¬ 
larly I saw no justification why Jerusalem be 
divided. To return certain militarily important 
points is to compel Israeli children to permanent¬ 
ly sleep in shelters under ground. 


A STORY OF JEWS’ SUFFERINGS 

My visits to the Yad Vashem Compound and 
‘Hagana’ exhibition reminded me of the great 
sufferings and sacrifices undergone by the Jews. 
The former was set up to discharge the function 
of commemoration of the Holocaust's victims, 
their communities, organisations and institutions, 
and of the rebels and lighters who rose up 



The Yad Vashem Museum in Jerusalem which depicts 
the horrors perpetrated on Jews by the Nazis. 

against the enemy in defence of the people’s 
honour. 

The Yad Vashem compound was built on the 
Mount of Remembrance, near Mount Herzl in 
the western part of Jerusalem. There have been 
erected a pillar of Heroism in honour of the re¬ 
sistance fighters, a Hall of Remembrance, a 
museum and a synagogue, an exhibition and a 
Hall of Names, and also a separate building to 
house the archives, the library and administra¬ 
tion offices. The ‘Hagana’ movement has much 
in common with the history of India’s war of 
Independence. 


A TRULY DEMOCRATIC STATE 


My visit to Israel’s Knesset, i.e. Parliament, 
meeting with Director, Mr. Shneurson, Addl. 
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Cabinet members vote at Knesset (Israel’s Parliament) 

session. 
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Director Shamai Laor of Foreign Ministry and 
officials of other Ministries and observation of 
V Israeli citizens’ way of life convinced me that 
genuine democracy exists in Israel. Israel is a 
socialist State with firm roots of democracy. The 
Knesset is the embodiment and symbol of Israel’s 
sovereignty and of its democratic regime. I found 
the proceedings of Parliament being conducted 
in a most dignified manner. An official of Parlia¬ 
ment, Miss Yael Avidan who took me round the 
seat of the Knesset, enabled me to enjoy the 
spfcrikfer of the building and she explained to 
me wir^ the help of beautiful historical and artis¬ 
tic pictures painted on the walls of the Knesset, 
the ideals for which it stands. 

The talks I had with the high Govt, officials 
and common men left me in no doubt that the 
Israeli people know it well that the Indians are 
very friendly to them and they appreciate the 
Israeli cause but what they seemed to be unable 
to appreciate is Indian Government’s policy to¬ 
wards Israel. “We can understand if you be very 
friendly to the. Arabs but not to maintain even 
normal relations with Is'fael and to side auto¬ 
matically with Arabs is some thing which we 
really do not understand. Do your leaders fear 
that the Indian Muslims will vote, for the Jana 
Sangh or the Swatantra, if there is an Israeli 
Embassy in Delhi” asked a University student. 
He further observed: “Perhaps you know some 
Muslim countries are maintaining diplomatic re¬ 
lations with us, why don’t you have courage., 
when you say you are a non-aligned country to 
f decide your policies without pressure from the 
Arabs or the Soviet Leaders?" I felt that every¬ 
one spoke to me in Israel in such a reasonable way, 

. I was almost left without a position. 

YOUTH OF ISRAEL 

My‘contact with the Israeli youth was greatly 
enthusing. I was reminded of Longfellow’s obser¬ 
vation, “How beautiful is youth, how bright it 
gleams with its illusions, aspirations, dreams.” 
Io be young is to live at a time that is filled 
with contrasts. Hope and despair, faith and cyni¬ 
cism impatience and steadfastness — every feeling 
seenoiLalso to express its opposite. I found the 
Isf^Bp^outh full of vigour, romance, fun and 
idealSty. Every young boy and girl in Israel is 
a sbldier whether he or she be the son or daugh¬ 
ter of the Prime Minister or of a farmer. To see 
an Israeli youth in uniform is to feel inspired. 



Fifteen-year-old Hafar Hershkovit* at the jamboree 
camp in the Ben Shemen Forest. 


It is fired with a spirit of devotion to the country 
and to the. cause of peace. The youth loves the 
glory and the history of its country and is ready 
to make any sacrifice for protecting it. 

TREMENDOUS PROGRESS IN 
AGRICULTURE 

Israel’s achievement in the field of agricul¬ 
ture is indeed unbelievable. I visited Israel’s 
fields and farms with Mr. Jacob Avni, Regional 
Director in the Ministry of Agriculture and I 
was struck by the beauty and luxuriant growth of 
citrus orchards and rose flowers. There is much 
in common as far as Rajasthan and Israel are con¬ 
cerned. As in Rajasthan, large part of Israel’s 
territory is desert but the striking difference is 
that Israel is producing and exporting flowers 
and oranges and in Rajasthan cattle and people 
have to suffer on account of desert. I wish our 
Govt, could invite some of the Israeli experts to 
Rajasthan to help us make our deserts bloom 
with flowers and fruits. Indeed as Dr. A. Yanai, 
Director of one of Israel’s biggest Hospitals — 
Meir Hospital — told me that there, was a great 
scope of giving a concrete shape to the existing 
friendly ties between the peoples of India and 
Israel. He suggested that it would be best if Indian 
doctors on their way to U.S. or other European 
countries could stay in Israel for a few days so that 
the doctors of the two countries could contribute to 
the cause of the health of people. He said that 
he would be pleased to arrange boarding and 
lodging facilities for Indian doctors who wanted 
to exchange medical know-how with Israel. 



The First Convention of the Maharashtra State Alumni of Indian 
participants of courses, seminars and conferences in Israel was held in 
Poona at the Maratha Chamber of Commerce and Industries, on January 
21, 1973. About 30 graduates todk part in this meeting in the presence 
of the Consul of Israel, and the Vice-Consul. The Foundation Session 
adopted a constitution and elected office bearers. 



















CHARLES MALIK: the ARAB MUST BE REALISTIC IN REGARD 
TO THE PALESTINE CONFLICT, THE OPINIONS OF THE 
LEBANESE STATESMAN CONCERNING ISRAEL, THE ARAB 
ATTITUDE AND THE FUNCTIONS OF THE GREAT POWERS. 

w 

AL-NAHAR (WEEKLY SUPPLEMENT), BEIRUT, 3 DECEMBER 1972 


CHARLES MALIK, VETERAN LEBANESE STATESMAN, WELL-KlfWWN 
DIPLOMAT AND INTELLECTUAL, WAS INTERVIEWED AT LENGTH 
BY AL-NAHAR ON RETURN FROM A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
AS AN OBSERVER OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


ISRAEL, a State with roots 

on this issue, Malik said: 


“Israel is a modern industrial State of the 
first order. All the Jews throughout the. world 
lend it their support, with all the possibilities and 
influence at their disposal. 

“It is also supported by scores, if not hundreds, 
of millions of Gentiles who admire its spirit, its 
progress and achievements, and believe in its cul¬ 
ture and its right to exist. Its scientific and tech¬ 
nological advancement by far exceeds the progress 
of all the Arabs put together. It is on a techno¬ 
logical-industrial plane of a type entirely different 
from that of the Arabs. In all likelihood, the 
range and depth of its theoretical and practical 
research in all spheres are among the best in the 
world. Its scientists and research workers (all 
Israelis) maintain contacts with and exert reci¬ 
procal influence upon almost all the scientists 
and thinkers in the world. They have a good 
knowledge of the languages of their counterparts, 
they possess the same culture and make a reward¬ 
ing contribution to their universities and labora¬ 
tories. They find great understanding and appre¬ 
ciation among them. How different is the Arab 
situation! I believe that this international under¬ 
standing and support will never allow the Arabs 
to blot Israel from the face of the earth or weaken 
it. In all truth, it is Israel’s willpower that com¬ 
mands the world’s respect. 


“As for the reasons of Israeli supremacy: the 
deep-rooted Jewish mysticism has become more 
intense. And there is the fact that the Jews have 
been anchored in a positive and cumulative, cul¬ 
ture for three thousand years, and there is their 
creative contribution to that culture, while the 
Arabs have been, and still are, largely isolated 
from it and even believe that they constitute an 
independent, parallel, culture that is self-suffi¬ 
cient. . . Insofar as Israel succeeds in deepening 
this chasm of Arab isolation, or the Arabs con¬ 
tinue to stand aloof, Israel’s supremacy vis-a-vis 
the Arabs will mount. It is a matter not of nume¬ 
rical strength but of ‘standard’ or ‘method’ and 
of existence. 

“The Jews in Russia, in Europe and in Ame¬ 
rica mean the Bible — The Old Testament, and 
do you know what the Bible means? It means 
the source from which Jesus the Nazarene. sprang; 
it means Maimonides, Spinoza, Einstein and Marx; 
it means Disraeli, Rothschild and Baruch; it means 
hundreds of thousands of scientists, philosophers, 
writers, artists and statesmen, of whom allfM^e 
wielded and still wield an influence in European 
civilization and contribute to it. The Arabs, on 
the other hand, have no such significance. 

“You ask me about the situation of Israel. Well, 
this is the truth and this is its true situation.” 




The Pale 

Malik said 


Problem 


“There arc now four choices: war; negotiations, 
mutual understanding and peace; neither war nor 
peace; and a fourth choice not identical with 
any of the three but which may be regarded as a 
composite of them all. It may be described as 
cold war-rum-guerrilla warfare. It is not peace 
in the accepted sense or war in the ordinary 
mea^g of the term. It is not a situation of 
no-w tff and no-peace, of frozen immutability... 


“All this has been said for the sake of history, 
but history, where Arab affairs are concerned, 
repeats itself daily. Take hold of a handful of 
recent Arab history and, so to speak, you have 
the whole of Arab history in your hands. It 
woud appear that everything changes with the 
lapse of time except the Arabs, and that the 
Arabs stand outside history.” 


Peace in the hands 
* and of Israel 



Will peace shortly reign in the Middle 
Hast? Will the war be renewed? Will the 
present standstill Continue? 


IT Although I have no information to hand, 
** 1 do not believe that war will be lenewed. 

This docs not mean to say that the pre¬ 
sent situation will continue. Some tangible moves 
are being made now, and will also be made in 
the future, by the Soviets, Europe and America, 
as well as by the Arabs and Israel. All this falls 
within the second choice, of negotiations, mutual 
understanding and peace, of secret talks, of at¬ 
tempts at give-and-take of proposals. All this is 
going on today in full force and will be intensified. 


I'he Soviets, for obvious reasons, do not wish 
the Arabs, and especially Egypt, to suffer a fresh 
defeat. I do not believe that the Soviets want to 
impose their rule on the Middle East, or turn it 
Communist, because that would confront them 
with countless problems. Moreover, neither the 
Soviets nor the Americans will start a war in the 
Middle East, or about it, no matter what the 
provocation, because they can always adjust their 
difference there. AU that the Soviets are interest¬ 
ed in, as far as I ran conceive, is that the Middle 
East shall not be transformed into a base threaten- 
ing tfyeir security. That can be assured. 

t ope is interested in security and stability 
■ Middle East, because throughout history 
there has been close contact between Europe and 
the Middle East. True, Europe entertains theories 
of its own regarding the Arab-Israel conflict, but, 
most probably, such theories have not yet reached 


of the Arabs 


the stage ol definite plans. But whoever thinks 
that salvation will come, as the Arabs envisage 
it in their imagination (Britain or France, for 
example, supplying arms that will enable • the 
Arabs to liquidate Israel, or at least lend them 
superiority in negotiations with Israel) — who¬ 
ever thinks that salvation will come from Europe 
alone is sadly mistaken. Because Europe is still 
divided into zones of influence and has not yet be¬ 
come a united entity. Because Israel has many 
friends and supoorters in Europe., and their influ¬ 
ence and power are far weightier than the ignorant 
and simple-minded imagine. Because Europe is 
not free from American influence in the sphere 
of defence policy and economics. 

As for America — I repeat what I have said 
for the last twenty-three years, and the interval 
has proved the. rightness of my contention: on 
no account ran America leave Israel in the lurch, 
not because the White House, as some imagine, 
is in the pockets of the Je.ws, but for a score of 
other reasons. It is a well-established and unques¬ 
tionable fact of American policy, against which 
no pledge or threat or deal, or even a flight into 
the arms of those who arc regarded as the ene¬ 
mies of America, will be of any avail. This is a 
principle that is not dependent on the authority 
of the Party in power or of the agent in the 
White House, regardless of his personality. 

This does not mean, however, that the door 
of diplomacy is barred to the Arabs where Ame¬ 
rica is concerned. It means that one must have 
a correct appraisal of the situation, resolute and 
with no illusions: a situation that ensures the 
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existence and security of the Arabs as well as 
the existence and security of Israel. Whoever 
imagines that there is a clash of principle bet¬ 
ween the existence of Israel and the existence 
of the Arabs in the Middle-East, in a form that 
favours either the one or the other, only impels 
America to support Israel against the Arabs. 
America is interested in achieving a coexistence 
of peace and of happiness through contacts bet¬ 
ween Israel and the Arabs in the Middle East. 

That being so, the sooner the Arabs realize 
that America is the principal kc.y to a solution 
of the Middle-East problem, and the sooner they 
try to turn that key and the more they strive 
to bring about a peaceful solution, the more seri¬ 
ously and responsibly they will be able to describe 
to America a situation that will satisfy them 
and which they can accept, and at the same 
time satisfy the. mind of Israel so that it, too, 
can accept it. In the ultimate analysis of these 
words, this means negotiations, be their form 


what it may. That is the real challenge facing 
Arab diplomacy in the present hour. The possi¬ 
bilities of action open to such diplomacy, and of 
the contacts with America, are unlimited. 

The reply to your question, therefore, is that 
the solution will not come about in some, magic 
or mechanical way. Peace, war, deadlock, the 
manner of the solution — all these depend upon 
the Arab contacts with Israel and the contacts 
of the. two with the United States and the Soviet 
Union; they also depend upon an understanding 
to be reached between America and Russia. But 
seeing that, in the last analysis, the in la sted 
parties are the Arabs and Israel, and seeing 
that it is very difficult — perhaps impossible — 
to impose a solution from the outside, except by 
force (and neither America nor Russia will des¬ 
patch their armies for that purpose), it transpires 
that war, peace, deadlock and the nature of the 
solution are, in the long run, in the hands of 
the Arabs and of Israel themselves. 


★ 


PROSPECTS OF PEACE IN WEST ASIA 

by Gen. J. N. Chaudhuri, Retd. 


Now that the war in Vietnam is winding itself 
down to peace with a small ‘p’, the next hot spot 
to get concentrated international attention will 
probably be the Arab-Israeli imbroglio. Unlike 
those in Indo-China, the three West Asian wars 
have been short sharp affairs and each time the 
Israelis have made the gains they wanted. 

These gains have had a dual character. The 
victors by occupying strategic sites previously held 
by their opponents, have vastly strengthened their 
own security besides improving their take-off 
points in case war breaks out again. They have 
also acquired territory some of it not particularly 
useful to them at present, but available as a 
bargaining factor in case their next meeting with 
the Arabs is peaceful and not warlike. 

As a bonus these victories have raised morale 
in a country where every able-bodied man and 
woman has a military obligation which they are 
happy to honour. There is nothing like coming 
to war with three victories chalked up behind you. 

On the other side the Arab record has been 
unfortunate and three successive military defeats 
are not the most important item. Lack of cohe¬ 
sion, lack of unity and an inability to agree on 
what practical long-term steps must be taken to 
end the present state of ‘no peace no war have 


resulted in an odd situation where the only re¬ 
course left is apparently to do nothing. 

HARDEST HIT 

The Egyptians have been hardest hit, for they 
have lost the Sinai desert with its potential for oil 
and the foreign exchange earnings of the Suez 
Canal. Also, any territorial loss is hard to explain 
away both to one’s own people and to one’s allies. 

A year ago, the. Egyptian High Command with 
over 400,000 restive conscripts to control and 
an economy seriously suffering from the military 
burden, were discussing plans for a limited war 
in Sinai. The 1967 failure was blamed solely on 
ine-pt leadership by the late Field Marshal Hakim 
Amer, now dead, and the stupidity of Air Chief 
Marshal Sidky Mahmoud, now in prison. 

However, there was no definition as to how this 
war would be limited and whether Israel would 
agree to such limitation. Some of the planners 
even considered that another military defeat would 
at least indicate a willingness to fight. * fw 

Egypt’s Soviet advisers, unwilling to lose more 
equipment, strongly deprecated such strategy. 
This unpalatable advice was one of the reasons 
for a change in military relationships between 
the two countries. 
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LOSING WARS 

At the beginning of this year, while President 
Sadat again spoke of war, the earlier concept of 
limited operations appeared to be defunct. Even 
Colonel Gaddafi, less aggressive than usual, cor¬ 
rectly defined small-scale operations as losing 
wars. According to him, the only answer for suc¬ 
cess was a full-scale, united attack. No one could 
quibble with the theory he put forward, but past 
practice had shown it to b'c impracticable. 

A year ago it also seemed as though Israel 
would only talk peace if a settlement with all its 
Arah^pighbours could be simultaneously negotiat¬ 
ed. 1 .ie reluctance to treat with them individual¬ 
ly stemmed from a belief that the leaders of the 
four countries concerned — Egypt, Syria, Jordan 
and Lebanon — were not adequately strong to 
survive, any unilateral settlement. Therefore, al¬ 
most before the ink was dry, the signatories would 
be overthrown by the hard-liners and the parties 
conccm'ed would be back to zero again. 

Today, with Mrs. Golda Meir apparently pre¬ 
pared to talk terms on a one-to-one basis with 
King Hussein of Jordan, despite his recent re¬ 
conciliation with the Arab High Command, there 
seems to be. a change in Arab policy. Alterna¬ 
tively, it could be a change of political tactics. 

In actual fact, a unilateral settlement with 
either Jordan or Lebanon or both, is useful but 
not really important in the long-term context, 
while a settlement with Syria under its present 
leadership is a near impossibility and the Israelis 
know it. The key to the portals of permanent 
peace is a settlement with Egypt. Whether the 
others always acknowledge it or not. Cairo is the 


centre of the Arab world. From the viewpoints 
of sophistication, background, culture, technical 
expertise and population, Egypt is well ahead of 
its Arab allies. If Egypt sets the lead others will 
follow, even though in the beginning they may 
publicly disagree with what it does. 

At home there are pressures mounting on Presi¬ 
dent Sadat to resolve the present impasse in some 
way or other. The intelligentsia is concerned at 
the amount of money being spent on soldiers who 
are eating without fighting. The soldiers, all con¬ 
scripts, are not only anxious to get back to civilian 
life but are apprehensive of their fate, if there is 
another military failure. 

The older generation finds it downright incon¬ 
venient to have its young men, much of the. 
country’s labour force, sitting uselessly by th'e 
Suez Canal. The younger generation of students 
is disturbed at the lack of decision. 

MAIN PROBLEM 

On the other hand, Egypt’s rulers are well 
aware that in any peace settlement the Israelis 
will not give up the. Gaza strip and will also in¬ 
sist on retaining a substantial portion of eastern 
Sinai so that there was no danger to their vital 
land bridge to Sharm-EI-Sheikh and the entrance 
to the Gulf of Aqaba. Can Egypt or President 
Sadat afford a settlement on these terms? 

This is the main problem which international 
peace-makers and in particular the emissaries of 
Mr. Brezhnev and President Nixon will have to 
resolve. Looked at objectively and with no bias 
towards one side or the other, at present the 
prospects do not look too hopeful. 

Reprinted from the Indian Express — 16-2-1973 


CARADON: 

242 $ 

ESSENCE IS 
WITHDRAWAL 
TO SECURE, 
RECOGNIZED 
BOUNDARIES 


Lord Caradon, the man regarded as the main author of the 
November 1967 Security Council resolution 242 on the Middle 
East, said its essential phrase was “withdrawal to secure and 
recognized boundaries.” 

Speaking in an interview with Israel Radio, the former British 
Ambassador to the U.N. said this phrase was often not sufficiently 
recognized. “But,” he added, “for borders to be secure, they have 
to be. recognized, that’s why one has to reach agreement between 
the parties. This is the central point.” 

He said the resolution had been phrased most carefully in 
English, which was the text that counted. 

He thought it would have.been wrong for the Security Council 
to draw a map. “The experience since that resolution was adopted 
only justified what we did.” 

Lord Caradon said he expected the parties to be ready to 
discuss any subject in peace negotiations and come to such talks 
without any preconditions. This is also the position of the Israel 
Government, he. said. 


LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL 

(WORLD LIBER:AL UNION) 

Executive Committee Meeting, Jerusalem, 27-28/1/1973 
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Opening the meeting the President said that within less than a month after the 
expansion of the European Community, the Executive Committee of the Liberal 
International is meeting outside Europe, in Jerusalem, for the second time in its 
twenty-six years history. 

Europe cradled the organisation, and is still the largest component. Eretause 
the enlargement of the EEC has brought to the forefront the discussion on its political 
future, we are initiating moves to weld the forces of Liberalism within the Com¬ 
munity countries. However, the fact of meeting in Jerusalem, and also that 
we have with us Mr. Minoo Masani, a member of our Indian affiliate and 
a Patron of the Liberal International, demonstrates that we are still looking 
ahead to achieving our character as “World Liberal Union — Union Liberate 
Mondiale". 

By happy chance, we are also meeting on the date the negotiated cease-fire 
takes effect in Vietnam. The Liberal International has consistently urged a negotiated 
settlement giving the people of that tragic country respite from carnage and destruc¬ 
tion while ensuring, so far as possible, that they should be able to settle their own 
affairs democratically. We hope that the cease-fire will be respected by all parties 
and will soon lead to permanent peace in the whole of Indo-China. 

We now reiterate the resolution approved at our Paris Congress in September 
1972, which urged “governments to greatly increase and to coordinate effec¬ 
tively their assistance to the civilian victims of wars such as those in 
Vietnam and Bangaladesh”. 

The armed conflict in Vietnam was settled by diiect negotiation between all the 
parties concerned, as v/as the case between India and Pakistan. Likewise a negotiated 
settlement was reached between the Federal Republic of Germany, the German 
Democratic Republic and the four powers. The Liberal International therefore 
again urges a Middle East settlement by direct negotiations between the 
parties concerned. 

We are also alarmed at the continuance, and ever increasing use, of violence and 
acts of terrorism to achieve political objectives, and are perturbed at the failure, 
particularly of the United Nations, to achieve effective means of curbing such activities. 
We therefore appeal for the rapid ratification by all countries of the Convention for 
the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft, signed at The Hague on 16th 
December 1970 and Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts against the 
Safety of Civil Aviation, signed at Montreal on 23rd September 1971 and for their 
implementation in national penal laws. In accordance therefore with our resolution 
passed at the 1972 Congress in Paris, we call for multilateral agreements denying 
the right of asylum, after due process of law, to the perpetrators of acts of piracy 
or of violence on the territory of countries not involved in the conflict concerned, 
and imposing sanctions on those countries which give them aid. In this way we 
believe that there can be some hope of success in establishing the necessary inter¬ 
national solidarity in combatting fight against terrorism. 

Recalling the resolution of our 1972 Congress, we call on all Liberals to contNLje 
their strenuous efforts against the denial of basic civil rights to national groups xind 
to individuals in the USSR and particularly against the denial to Jews of their right 
to proceed to the country of their choice. 

We condemn the persecution of Jews in Syria and Iraq, and call for the 
immediate release of prisoners of conscience in those countries. 
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‘ISRAEL’S DEFIANCE’ 

a letter to the editor of The National Herald, Lucknow, 22-2-1973 


Sir, — As a Jew born, raised and educated in 
India and now an Israeli citizen I was most dis¬ 
turbed to read your article “Israel’s Defiance” 
dated December 20. 

In Israel today, there are approximately 25,000 
Jews of Indian origin. These 25,000 Jews chose 
to t&jn Israel not because they were unhappy or 
because they were thrown out of India but mainly 
because they wanted to live in their ancient home¬ 
land amongst their own people and to be part of 
Israel’s cultural and.social life. 

Of course today Indian Jews are active in all 
walks of life in Israel and they are proud of their 
contribution to her magnificent development. At 
the same time we remember and love our mother 
country India and try without success to under¬ 
stand why the official line of India is hostile to 
us as is your article which nevertheless ignores 
several fundamental points. 

It is well known to you Mr. Editor that the 
United Nations voted by a two-thirds majority in 
1947 to the founding of the State of Israel and the 
Palestinian State; The Arab Nations proclaimed 
on the spot that they would oppose by force, the 
founding of the Jewish state on a very small area 
in comparison to their vast teriitories. They in¬ 
deed took up arms, and five Arab states sent their 
armies to destroy the state of Israel at birth. The 
courage in our hearts and the readiness of sacrifice 
of our lives were all we had to defend ourselves. 
From that time until today it is the repeatedly 
proclaimed aim of the Arab states to destroy Israel 
and to throw her citizens to the sea. 

It can be true, that Israel is guilty of refusing 
to go along with her own destruction and that in¬ 
stead of agreeing to be murdered repeatedly, de¬ 
feated her enemies. Or do you think she should 
have agreed to be annihilated? 

At the same time we succeeded in developing 
our land and making it flourish. I call upon those 
of your readers who have visited Israel to testify 
to the. conditions here, how her people live and 


how the Arabs live alongside them; it is hardly 
the same place that your article depicts in such a 
distorted manner. 

There is of course a problem making peace and 
settling the problem of the occupied territories 
which were conquered only for reasons of self- 
defence. It is regretted that the Arab sia’es conti¬ 
nue to publicise their preparations for the coming 
war, which without any doubt will result in an¬ 
other defeat for them, and which will bring trage¬ 
dy and misery to so many people, instead of agree¬ 
ing to Israel’s simple proposal to recognise her as 
a state and to conduct peace negotiations, instead 
of wasting millions of dollars on destruction. It 
is saddening that neither our motherland of India, 
nor your article, had contributed as they could 
have done anything to make, the Arabs recognise 
Israel and to sit down with her at the conference 
table. 

Israel is interested in diplomatic relations with 
India, but only on the condition that she. will put 
all her authority and ancient cultural heritage at 
the service of the cause of promoting a just peace 
in the Middle East. I must point out that this 
aim seems very far off. 

In addition, we Indians in Israel and the 
general public know very well that broad sections 
of public opinion in India harbour feelings of sym¬ 
pathy and goodwill towards Israel, and your article 
does not represent the majority of public opinion 
in your country. 

Finally may I explain that Zion was the ancient 
name of Jerusalem, the capital of Israel in the 
past and at present and Zionism is the name of the 
movement dedicated to the national rebirth of the 
Jewish people in their historical homeland. 

S. J. SAMSON 
General Secretary 
Federation of Indian Jews in Israel. 

P.O.B. 1348 
Jerusalei'li. 



“The Arab press observed universal and complete editorial silence on 
the Pakistani attack on the Indian High Commission in London." 


— Times of India, 27-3-73 . 


OPEN LETTER’ 

BY ADNAN BAIDHOUN 

EXCERPTS FROM AN OPEN LETTER BY AN ARAB (IN THE ARABIC 
NEWSPAPER AL-ANBA, 9-1-73) TO THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE PALESTINE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Gentlemen! 

We address you from Jerusalem. We are anxious that you hear outvoice 
and we have the right to raise it sinre we are the people whom you claim to 
represent and whose pains and hopes you say that you express... We live with 
the people whom you threaten to fight. If you have the right to represent us, 
you arc not entitled, then, to ignore our stand and our opinion on the subject. 
You claim that we live the occupation and that our stand is therefore tinged with 
nervousness as a result of circumstances of oppression and fear! 

Frankly, we tell you that the freedom of opinion and expression that has 
been given to us under Israel has never before been given to us, nor is it permitted 
by any Arab regime, to its citizens. The great experience of co-existence between 
Arab and Jew during the last five years has deepened the consciousness of the 
Palestinian, changed his mind and strengthened his belief in life and in mankind 
and widened his horizon. This experience of ours is deeper and more important 
than the experience of those who look at the events from the outside. We haVe 
our experience and you have yours, and so that your conference may not be led 
astray, we put down our stand before you in a candid and honest way. 

If it was traditional regimes that brought down upon our people the catas¬ 
trophe of 1948, it was the revolutionary rtegimes and political parties that led to 
the catastrophe of 1967. If the defeat of June 1967 introduced the Palestinian 
armed organizations into the arena, those organizations are only an extension of 
the near past, with all those parties in it which helped to cause the disaster of 
June. The organizations have failed to change their struggle into a struggle for 
human and enlightening values. This is very well demonstrated by the obstacles 
put by irresponsible elements and downright madmen on the path to peaceful 
settlements of war problems. 


IN THE 

An intranet to a new houie compared to on entrance to an old house. 
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The Palestinian leadership allied itself with the Arab leadership in placing 
our manpower at the service, of their narrow interests and private desires. 

When history proclaims the failures of a great experiment, the people are 
called upon to examine, their methods again and again. Our Palestinian people 
have been swimming in a sea of blood for the last fifty years without reaching 
the shore. For the last twenty-five years you have been telling the refugees in their 
tents to wait and to be hopeful, without offering anything to improve their conditions. 

We have lost a country because we refused the Partition Plan. Wc have lost 
the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, Sinai and the Golan Heights because we persisted 
in refusing to recognize the State of Israel and we kept on calling for its destruction. 
You have lost your place in Jordan because you insisted on overthrowing the 
regia*. The Arab Governments today want peace with Israel, but they refuse 
to n<jp>tiate. We. fear for the Arabs, because a clay will come when they must 
give up the slogans of today and at that juncture we shall have lost everything. 

Gentlemen! The difference between peace and surrender is just like the 
difference between realism and obstinacy. There can be. no peace without reci¬ 
procal compromises. Surrender is a compromise on one side only. We have, got 
to face reality or continue to beat our heads against the wall. 

In whose interest are. you calling for war and the escalation of armed action 
and the unification of the organizations? We believe that the call for war in 
present circumstances is treachery itself, which could lead to lost battles, help 
our enemies and add to the weakness and backwardness of the people. 

Realism is one thing and defeatism is another. Those who shy away from 
reality and dread the truth are defeatists. We believe in the unity of the 
Palestinians.. .but the unity of the Palestinian organizations is not, in our opinion, 
a popular demand or a national necessity. Peace alone is a popular demand and 
peace is an important national necessity. As long as the Palestinian organizations 
continue to go in the same way that brought us tragedies and calamities, and as 
long as they insist on pursuing the same mistaken course, the organizations are a 
handicap which we have to overcome in the service of the nation. We believe 
in peace and we call for a peace treaty with Israel, not only because wc are sure 
of the Arab military impotence, but also because we believe that peace will bring 
tranquillity, love and coexistence. Peace alone will end our troubles and tragedies... 
and it is the. fate of both the Arab and Jewish peoples that they live together. 
This is our conviction and, if it seems to be strange, we here believe in it and 
ask God to guide your steps. 
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Children playing in alleyi and children playing in a new playground. 
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Israel’s Batsheva Dance Company has returned 
from a seven week tour of the United States, It 
will go to Europe in May — to Portugal, Paris 
Monte Carlo, Florence, and several German 
towns, including Stuttgart. The Bat-Dor Com¬ 
pany has at the moment three choreographers 
working to create ballets for the new season. In 
Haifa, the Institute of Dance Arts has a visiting 
expert to teach and to choreograph a ballet for its 
company, “Dancers’ Stage.” In Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv and Haifa, Roni Segal gave solo recitals 
during February. The Inbal Dance Theatre gives 
performances every Wednesday in Jerusalem and 
regularly also in Tel Aviv and other centres. The 
Israel “Classical Ballet” is recruiting new members 
and planning new programmes. The National 
Opera Ballet appears almost nightly in the Na¬ 
tional Opera performances. And so on and so on. 

It all shows how much dance is going on in 
Israel — not just folk dance, though there is 
plenty of that too, but dance as an art form. 

Israeli ballet by professional companies is really 
a development of the past few years, though ballet 
— classical, modern, jazz, folk — has been strug¬ 
gling along here for almost fifty. 

When the late Rina Nikova came here in the 
1920’s, she became the principal dancer and 
artistic ballet director and choreographer for the 
late Mordechai Golinkin’s opera company. By 
the time that the opera venture petered out, she 
had assembled and trained her Yemenite Singing 
Ballet which she took to Europe in the 1930’s. 
Her company served as an inspiration to Sara 
Tanai-Levi who founded the Inbal Dance Theatre 
and who was until recently its sole choreographer. 
(Now the Inbal programmes include also ballets 
by other ethnic-minded choreographers). 



IN A CLEARING 
Choreography: Lar Lubov itch 


Such studios as existed —- that of Mia Arbatova 
in Td Aviv and Valentina Arkhipova-Grossman in 
Haifa — were training grounds for classical danc¬ 
ers, as they still arc, but they never had the 
money or the organisation to found permanent 
companies. Even Anna Sokolow, the famous 
American choreographer, could not keep her 
“Lyric Theatre” going more than temporarily. 

With the coming of Baroness Batsheva (Beth- 
sabcc) de Rothschild to settle in Israel, stronger 
resources and stronger organisation were provided 
first for the Batsheva Company founded in 1964 
and then for the Bat-Dor Company founded in 
1968. The stimulus which these two companies 
have given to Israeli ballet has been incalculable. 
It has benefited all Israeli dance effort by esta¬ 
blishing permanent standards of comparison and 
by creating a competitive spirit. This has raised 
the quality of dance. Also, the two companies 
have attracted a larger public in Israel for dance. 
Today, the Batsheva and Bat-Dor subscription 
series have 8,000 subscribers, more than 6,000 of 
them in Tel Aviv, the rest in Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Becrsheba. 

GUEST CHOREOGRAPHERS WIDEN SCOPE 

The fact that the Batsheva and Bat-Dor com¬ 
panies have been able to bring world-famous 
choreographers to help them build their repertoires 
has also had its effect not only on the standard 
of performance but on the style of these and oM^r 
companies. Some, like the Israel “Classical'Bal¬ 
let” (headed by Berta Yampolsky and Hillel Mark- 
man) and “Dancers’ Stage” (a company formed 
in Haifa by Lia Schubert) have also engaged 
“guest” choreographers and widened their scope. 
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SOLITUDES 

Israel Hershkovitz' and Judith Margolick 
Choreography: Michel Descombey 



REQUIEM FOR SOUNDS 

J. Ordman/Y. Maor/L. Lichtenstein and I. Berdichevsky 
Choreography: Gene Hill Sagan 


Not all the ballet companies are good — even 
among those that travel abroad as representative 
of Israel’s best. Many of them tend to be too 
easily and quickly satisfied with their achievement. 
Even quite serious-minded .aspirants still seem to 
think that two or three practice sessions a week 
will make them dancers. Discipline is still below 
the accepted norms abroad — though it has risen. 
For too many dancers, dedication is part-time. 

An astonishing number get away with this 
amateur approach because of the extraordinary 
Israeli vitality, on which all visiting experts com¬ 
ment. Yet it leaves the foundations unstable. 
There are not enough boys and men training suffi- 
cientlv to make dancing a professional career. This 
may be. partly for reasons outside their control. 
Three years of army service may produce an un¬ 
bridgeable gap in training. Early marriage may 
necessitate the earning of a living which dance 
cannot always provide. Financial limitations 
harass most of the companies. 

Just as often, however, young Israelis retain the 
mistaken notion that a “gift” for dancing is 
enough — that they will qualify for ballet with 
their youthful agility without the rigid routine of 
incessant training. As a consequence., a lot of the 
dancing in Israel, particularly in “popular” pro¬ 
ductions, is deplorably poor. 

iattAELIS LEARNING TO RAISE 

s“ndards 

Yet even this shows signs of changing. Israeli 
dancers are learning — # from visiting choreo¬ 
graphers and companies, from new immigrants 
and returning Israeli dancers and from Israeli 



SIGNALEMENT 

Igal Berdichevsky and Jeannette Ordman 
Choreography: Michel Descombey 



WHIRLtGOGS 

Israel Hershkovitz/Miriam Zamir and Company 
Choreography: Lar Lubovitch 
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BACHIANAS BRAS1LE1RAS 
I gal Berdichevsky and Jeannette Ordman 
Choreography: Job Sanders 

groups that have travelled — that they must 
measure up with world levels. Companies like 
Batsheva and Bat-Dor have proved that they can. 
Also, the Israeli public is becoming more discrimi¬ 
nating. and this breeds a more serious approach. 
In addition, aid is gradually forthcoming a little 
more readily from official sources — particularly 
where the companies undertake performances in 
kibbutzim and small-centres. People like Anne 
Wilson, the American dancer-lecturer who comes 
periodically to talk about the history of dance and 
actively illustrates that history, are invaluable for 
the progress of appreciation here. Israeli choreo¬ 
graphers like Mirali Sharon, Domi Reiter-Soffer, 
Rina Sharett, Oshra Elkayam-Ronen are getting 
a little more opportunity than they used to (thanks 
mainly to the Batsheva, Bat-Dor and Inbal com¬ 
panies) . 

Yet all this is not enough. Dance is an art that 
has always to be subsidised, even when the compa¬ 
nies draw full houses. No one expects Israel to 
provide the millions on which American compa¬ 
nies draw from foundations and grants. Yet Baro¬ 
ness de Rothschild has shown what is possible — 


SOLITUDES 

Israel Hershkovits and Company 
Choreography: Michel Descombey 

and the lead should be followed by others — and 
by the Ministry of Culture and Education — a 
little faster. 


GURIT KADMAN 
— FOLKDANCE PIONEER 

Gurit Kadman came to Palestine 52 years ago. 
Her story is the story of folk dance in Israel, 
recounted in her book Am Rikttd (People of 
Dance), published in 1968. “I had always col¬ 
lected folklore, even in Germany,” Mrs. Kadinan 
said. “Among the Jews of Palestine I found great 
enthusiasm for celebrating the festivals — but it 
was with dances from other countries. We need¬ 
ed something indigenous.” 

In 1944, she conceived the idea of holding a 
folk-dance festival at Kibbutz Dalia. Despite the 
difficulties — conditions of war, no proper 
— 200 dancers assembled. “For. two days^and 
nights, we drummed and sang, taught one another 
dances, created new ones. On the last night, 
3,500 people came to see us perform.” 

The dance festivals at Kibbutz Dalia became a 
tradition. “They were the milestones on our way 
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REQUIEM FOR SOUNDS 
Jeannette Ordman and Yehuda Maor 
Choreography: Gene Hill Sagan 


Dancers like Roni Segal for instance, who made 
a name for herself on the Continent seems to have 
been left on the sidelines. Not enough attention 


to developing folk dance. They were then the 
innermost core of expression of the kibbutzim; 
now they are part of the whole country — and 
even a brilliant export. In fact, folk dance 
is on the downgrade in the kibbutzim but has 
become more popular in the cities and the immi¬ 
grant communities. There is nothing like folk 
dance and song for immigrant integration.” 

“We have found treasures,” said Gurit Kadman 
with a certain exultation, “and our work goes on 
scientifically. We are trying to ensure that the 
various groups keep their dances and songs alive 
for at least a generation or two, until something 
emerges that is really and truly Israeli. 

Vc are investigating what is Jewish in the 
songs and dances. We have found similarities, for 
instance, between Yemenite and Hassidic dance, 
though they come from, places so far apart. We 
must create a real Israeli .dance from all this, but 
we have very few folk choreographers.” 



CONTRASTS 

J. Ordman/ Y. Maor and I. Perry 
Choreography: Benjamin Harkarvy 


is paid to Timi Kedar, the only Israeli graduate 
of the Kabuki Dance 'Theatre of Japan. Anne Wil¬ 
son and others like her could be used more ex¬ 
tensively and more often. 

TEACHERS GET LITTLE RECOGNITION 

To take a further instance, there is Lia Schu¬ 
bert who came from Sweden where she spent 
12 years as director of the Stockholm Academy 
(State-sponsored). She has built up a large “Insti¬ 
tute for Dance Arts” in Haifa, and recently she 
started a company “Dancers’ Stage” as a necessary 
outlet for the talent trained in the Institute. Yet, 
in a city which has had no ballet company, she 
hardly gets the assistance she deserves. Her declar¬ 
ed aim is to found a classical company — one that 
may even produce “Pctrouchka” — but the going 
is much rougher than it ought to be. Only her 
strong determination may win her through. 

Israel now has some excellent dance companies 
and many brilliant dancers. Yet Israel has hardly 
realised as yet how much dance can be the art to 
overcome language barriers and promote inter¬ 
national understanding. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC PRESIDENT: 

Israel experts turned Desert to Farmlands 


SANTO DOMINGO (UPI). — President 
Joaquin Balaguer paid tribute here to Israeli 
technicians who, he said, helped turn a desert 
into one of the most highly productive fanning 
areas in the Dominican Republic. 

The President said, in an interview with United 
Press International, that Israeli engineers and 
agronomists had “done for an area of my country 
what they have been so successful in doing in 
their own — they brought water and fanning 
techniques to a barren zone and made it blossom.” 

The Israelis made their contribution to the 
Dominican economy in the sisal area of Azua 
province, where the government is now coun¬ 
tering a landing of guerrillas. 

“Before the Israelis came to our aid,” he said, 
“the sisal lands were a desert. Now we have 
banana plantations and highly successful vege¬ 
table farming. People who once had nothing, are 
prospering. 

“Some of the peasants who lived in the area 
on a hand-to-mouth basis now have as much as 
$10,000 in the bank,” Mr. Balaguer said. “And 
in very large degree their new prosperity is due 
to the selfless and hard work of the Israelis who 
came here to help them.” 

Mr. Balaguer, now in his second term of office, 
said his major effort at present was to repeat 


the sisal experience in many parts of the Domini¬ 
can Republic. • 

He said he expected the country to have about 
one million new acres of farmland in production 
before the next elections, in 1974. », 

.A 

Already there had been appreciable increases 
in Dominican exports of sugar, coffee, cacao 
and tropical fruits, he said. 

“For years we have had trade deficits. We 
have turned that corner, thanks to increased 
agricultural production and good prices for our 
exports. There is no way of telling how the prices 
will stand up, but our production will continue 
to increase,” he said. 

“The government has been giving vast quan¬ 
tities of land to peasants in sections large enough 
to provide for their own families and for cash 
crops. This, together with large commercial plan¬ 
tations of cotton, sisal, coffee, cacao, and diverse 
fruits has given great impulse to our economy,” 
he said. 

“The impulse, was helped by the sisal experi¬ 
ment, and we hope to establish more and more 
such aieas in the coming months,” he said. 

Mr. Balaguer said that his government was 
seeking help in the exploitation of vast mineral 
deposits of all kinds of the Dominican Republic. 


Histadrut and New European Trade Union 


Vic. Feather, General Secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress, who has been formally 
elected first president of the new European Trade 
Union Confederation, held the. door open to the 
admission of other union bodies, in his maiden 
speech in Brussels. 

The British labour leader told the Confedera¬ 
tion’s first congress: “Now let our great step for¬ 
ward lead to true unity as well as wider unity.” 

The E.T.U.C., which groups 29,000,000 work¬ 


ers from 14 countries, is expected to establish 
a special relationship with the Histadrut (Israel’s 
Federation of Labour) although this would pro¬ 
bably be confined to observer status. 

Histadrut’s deputy secretary-general Yeru|pfl^ 
Meshel and its European representatives, Ytfna 
Yagol and Eliezer Halevi, were invited to 
E.'l’.U.C.’s Constituent Assembly meetings as 
members of a delegation of the International Con¬ 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 
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BLOOD GROUP CHANGE POSSIBLE 

V “REHOVOT, (Israel), February 21: Israeli 
scientists have developed a technique to convert 
red blood cell types into the universal “O” blood 
cell. 

Dr. Herbert Flowers, a chemist at the Weizmann 
Institute, of Science, said yesterday he and two of 
his colleagues have successfully converted a “B” 
type into an “O” type cell. 

Persons with “O” type blood can donate to 
oth^^with “A”, “B” and “AB” blood types. 

Dr. Flowers, 45, said it would be a long time, 
before scientists could develop practical applica¬ 
tions of the process for blood transfusions. 

Red blood cells are added to plasma before the.y 
can be transfused, and the problems stem from 
i ensuring that the converted cells will retain the 
correct properties, he said. 

The researchers so far have concentrated on the. 
“B” group. 

They added an enzyme - a cell that produces 
reactions in other cells — Extracted from a coffee 
bean to a “B” blood cell. The enzyme removed a 
sugar compound called galactose from the “B" 
cell, thus giving it the same properties as an “O" 
blood cell. — U.P.I.” 

— Times of India 32-2-73 


BREAST CANCER VIRUS BELIEVED 
DISCOVERED 

“TEL AVIV. — 'lei Aviv University microbio¬ 
logists have succeeded in cultivating an elusive 
virus believed to contribute, to breast cancer. The 
University called the development a breakthrough 
in cancer research. 

A report by the TeJ Aviv team headed by Dr. 
Jaffa Keydar has appeared in the British science 
journal “Nature New Biology.” 

The virus was discovered a few years ago in the 
milk of women who had breast cancer. The signi¬ 
ficance of that discovery was that similar viruses 
had appeared in laboratory mice with breast tu¬ 
mours. 

Mb. Keydar said that a year ago her group inject- 
etrahe virus into “human embryo cells” and it 
has been kept alive and proliferating since. 

The 50-ycar-old biologist said it will now be 
possible to analyse the vims and determine whether 
pdeed it is responsible for breast cancer.” 


ARABIC LIBRARY IN HAIFA BUYS 
7,500 BOOKS - IN AMMAN, CAIRO 

The first Arabic lending library in Israel will be 
opened in Haifa with 7,500 books purchased in 
Arab countries with funds provided by the Minis¬ 
try of Education. Tlie library, which is to be run 
by the Haifa Municipality, will be housed in Beit 
Hagefen, the Arab cultural centre. 

The purchases were made by Muhammcd al- 
Muhtasib, an East Jerusalem businessman who 
travelled to Amman and Cairo to get up-to-date 
catalogues and then to buy the books — all fiction 
— which had been chosen by the Beit Hagefen 
staff. Books published in Cairo were first shipped 
to Amman, then brought in over the Jordan River 
bridges. 

A building is now going up to house the new 
Ai abic library as well as a Hebrew lending library. 
It is being financed largely by the Ministry of 
Education. 
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TEL AVIV 

TOMORROW 


TEL AVIV — a city built by those 
who pioneered the land at the 
turn of the century; a home for 
thousands of new immigrants who 
arrived in Israel less than 25 
years ago; a city of 500,000 
people. A city which is not yet 
65 years old, with a past reach¬ 
ing back to the dawn of time. A 
cultured city of museums, art gal¬ 
leries, concert halls and theatres, 
yet the centre of Israel's vigorous 
commercial industrial and tourist 
life. 



JAFFA 

TODAY 


JAFFA is the twin city of Tel Aviv, 
a city whose history dates back 
in tradition to Noah's flood, and 
the city of Tel Aviv which was 
founded in 1909 by the pioneers 
who first landed in this country 
on the dock-side of the old port. 
Jaffa has a recorded ‘history of 
at least 3,500 years, while in 
legend it dates back even further. 
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P. M. GOLDA MEIR: 


‘READY TO MEET EGYPT’ 


“WASHINGTON. — Prime Minister Golda Meir said she hoped 
the reports that President Sadat was prepared to consider a peaceful 
settlement seriously “might be a bright beginning.” Israel was prepared 
to meet with any representative from Egypt, at any level, for serious 
negotiations whether direct or indirect. 


Speaking to a National Press Club luncheon, 
Mrs. Meir said that if President Sadat had indeed 
decided to pursue a peace settlement seriously, 
“I could not welcome it more. . . it may be a 
starter.” Hut indirect negotiations would have to 
be something more, than an exchange of letters. 

Mrs. Meir was answering questions from cor¬ 
respondents. But she gave no details of her earlier 
discussions either with President Nixon or other 
U.S. officials in her short speech or in reply to 
questions. 

The Prime Minister was given standing ova¬ 
tions as she entered the packed press club and when 
she left. Throughout her remarks she was warmly 
received and her long and detailed answer to 
questions about the downing of the Libyan air¬ 
liner was applauded. Mrs. Meir expressed the 
“very deep sorrow” not only of her government 
but all of Israel at the tragedy. But she. strongly 
rejected condemnation of Israel. 

NO JOY 

Israel had expressed its sorrow but it could 
not accept condemnation as though the tragedy 
had been planned or as if there were any joy in 
the country that it had happened. “We hope and 
pray it will never happen again, 11 Mrs. Meir said. 

In explaining the background to the incident, 
Mrs. Meir said it did not seem far-fetched for 
Israel to have feared that the airliner may have 
been loaded with explosives and was bound for 
a suicide mission to attack a vital military ot 
civilian target in Israel. There had been warn- . 
ings from several intelligence agencies around the 
world during January that the Black September 
was planning such an attack, and bearing in 


mind the Lod airport massacre of last year, Israel 
was seriously concerned. 

Mrs. Meir repeated Israel’s account of the. inci¬ 
dent and emphasized that if it had been known 
that there were passengers aboard the plane would 
never have been forced down. She said all records 
of the incident were available to any country or 
international investigating body. 

GOLAN AND SHARM 

Answering questions about territory taken in 
1967, Mrs. Meir said Israel could not leave the 
Golan Heights, and has to retain Sharm e-Sheikh. 

Mrs. Meir said her government understood 
the prestige value which Egypt put on holding 
both banks of the Suez Canal. It formed a natu¬ 
ral border, she said, “but we do not consider it 
a border we are bound to keep.” 

In answer to questions about the American 
role in the Middle East, Mrs. Meir said she wel¬ 
comed the U.S. efforts at getting the parties to¬ 
gether for talks. In approaching direct or indirect 
talks Israel was not drawing any maps. It was 
ready for withdrawal from the Suez Canal as 
part of an interim settlement but she regretted 
that such an agreement had not yet been imple¬ 
mented. 

At the conclusion of her remarks Mrs. Meir 
thanked the correspondents for their kinffh*. 
She seemed relieved that the questions nrnot 
been sharper but her own approach to the Libyan 
airliner tragedy had itself hglped to defuse the 
clouded public atmosphere surrounding the in¬ 
cident. 

— Jerusalem Post 2-3-1973 



WITHOUT BENEFIT OF HINDSIGHT 


“In the nine days since the Libyan airliner was 
forced to land in Sinai, Israel has been widely 
attacked by journalists and statesmen who have 
the benefit of one thing the air force officers and 
the Chief of Staff <jid not have last week — 
hindsight. 

harder to examine what happened objectively, 
witj^Li forgetting that over 100 innocent people 
were killed, one has to place oneself in the posi¬ 
tion of those, charged with the defence of this 
country several minutes before two p.m. last 
Wednesday. 

* An unidentified aircraft was picked up on 
Israeli radar screens travelling at jet speed to¬ 
wards Israeli controlled airspace. Two Phantom 
jets were sent to intercept the intruder. The 
as yet unidentified plane crossed into Sinai over 
Port Tewfik, at the southern end of the Suez 
Canal, heading in the direction of a sensitive 
area. 

Shortly after entering Israeli airspace the plane 
was identified as a Libyan passenger liner - first 
as a Catavelle, and later as a Boeing 727. Pilots 
Hying the Phantoms could not see whether there 
were passengers aboard. What was clear was that 
the plane, had flown through Egyptian air defences 
without so much as a warning. This in itself was 
/ enough to arouse suspicion - - the Egyptians have 
shot down two passenger liners — one Ethiopian 
and the other Egyptian —- which mistakenly ven¬ 
tured into a closed area. 


VEERED OFF 

When the intruding plane entered Sinai, it did 
not continue, to fly straight, but veered off to 
the north-east as if on a pre-determined course. 
Then after a short time it turned to the north. 
Here the plane lost altitude and speed, and then 
swung east and headed for Bir Gafgafa, a military 
installation in the area. 

All^fe. time frantic attempts were being made 
by the intercepting pilots to get the Libyan plane 
to land, through internationally recognized signals, 
hand gestures and warning shots. But the pilot 
of the Libyan craft seemed determined at all 
costs to get back to Egypt. The last thing on his 
mind, it seemed, was the safety of passengers, 


thus strengthening the impression that the plane 
was empty. 

As a last resort, when the plane was slightly 
over a minute away from the Suez Canal orders 
were given to force the plane to land. Shots were 
fired at the tips of the wings and when these had 
no effect fire was opened at the base of the wings. 

None of the shots could have caused the plane 
to crash. The only apparent damage caused was 
a fire in one of the fuel tanks, and this alone 
would not have jeopardized a safe crash landing. 

The order to shoot was given in the light of 
terrorist threats to use an airliner in a spectacular 
suicidal mission, and specific information that civi¬ 
lian aircraft were to be used by the Arabs opera¬ 
tionally. 

The plane landed on a sandy stretch north of 
the Great Bitter Lake at 11 minutes past two. As 
it hit the ground the three engines housed in the 
rear section broke loose and ploughed their way 
through the fuselage, burning and killing and 
leaving behind a 600-metre trail of destruction. 

Had the plane not been a Boeing 727, with 
the engines placed in the rear, the disaster might 
not have occurred. It certainly would not 
have happened if Israel was not in a state 
of war with its neighbours and their belligerant 
supporters such as Libya. If the Israeli officers 
had had more time — the whole incident took 
less than a quarter of an hour — and if they 
knew that there were passengers aboard and if 
the plane had not flown over a most sensitive 
area after passing unhindered through Egyptian 
defences, the result might have been different. 

But, the question remains, why did the military 
decide to stop the plane from getting back into 
Egypt? Even if it was on a terrorist mission, it 
had not carried it out and it was obviously at¬ 
tempting to leave Israeli territory, being only 20 
kilometres from Egypt when it was forced down. 

In order to answer this, one has to know what 
a plane of this nature may have achieved. Modem 
war is based on electronics. Control of the skies 
and the defence of strategic targets from the air 
depend on an efficient radar system. Should one 
of the sides in a conflict possess information about 
the foe’s radar it would gain a tactical advantage, 
the importance of which could be vital. 



RADAR SYSTEMS 

The major reason for Israel’s success in the 
Six Day War lay in its ability to penetrate Egypt’s 
radar systems and reach targets without early de¬ 
tection. This was possible only because Israel 
knew the capability of these systems. 

It was also possible, perhaps, because Egypt 
was unaware that its radar was being tampered 
with, a mistake it could ill adord should there be 
another round of hostilities. 

Information concerning the enemy’s gadgetry 
is available from two main sources: spies and 
overflights — the latter being both more efficient 
and complicated. Here advanced data-analysing 
equipment is needed — equipment which is both 
bulky and which needs large amount of electricity 
to operate. 

An aircraft carrying this type of equipment 
would be cumbersome and vulnerable. It has 
to be. able to penetrate enemy airspace, and then 
return safely to base so that the. information 
acquired may be analysed. The prying country 
would cither have to provide the spy plane with 
a viable air umbrella (something Egypt is in¬ 
capable of doing at present) or else, somehow 
manage to dupe the defenders for long enough 
to allow the mission to be. completed and for the 
aircraft to return. What better solution than an 


innocent-looking passenger liner which has seem¬ 
ingly lost its way? 

AIR DEFENCES 

When the Libyan plane penetrated into Sinai, 
when it flew over a sensitive area, when the pilot 
seemed bent on reaching Egyptian territory no 
matter what the consequences, those who had 
to make the decision must have had little doubt 
in their minds as to its mission. Too much had 
happene.fi for the overflight to be a rnerfafloin- 
cidenc'c. i * 

The maintenance of Israel’s air defences is vital 
for the security of the country. It is precisely in 
this no-war, no-pcnce situation that both sides 
concentrate on preparing themselves for the pos¬ 
sible renewal of hostilities by improving the qua¬ 
lity of their forces without committing actual 
warlike acts. 

The downing of the Libyan airliner is yet an¬ 
other manifestation of the overall horror which 
has plagued this region for over a quarter of a 
century. It is a consequence of a situation in 
which mutual trust is a foreign concept, and a 
situation in which innocent civilians will continue 
to pay with their lives as long as such suggestions 
as Mr. Dayan’s proposed “hotline” to prevent 
similar disasters in the future are turned down.” 

Jerusalem Post 2-3-1973 


TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 


“If it were not for the terrible loss of life one 
might say that the crash of the Libyan plane in 
Sinai has some of the elements of a corny mystery 
story. First there is unexplained action, then 
violent death, then accusation and counter accu¬ 
sation. In the last chapter comes the dcus ex 
machina, in this case quite literally an explana¬ 
tion from a little black box, dropping down from 
the sky like the god from his machine in the 
ancient drama. 


Press radio and TV audiences who heard the 
first official explanations of what happened on 
the day after the crash could scarcely help shar¬ 
ing the agonized puzzlement of the army com¬ 
mander, and especially of Air Force Coi^fcander 
Hod. He asked over and over again, how could 
one understand why the pilot of the Libyan 
plane behaved like that? What explanation could 
there, be of his refusal to land? How could he 
have flown untouched through the Egyptian mis- 
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sile defences unless by agreement? On these ear¬ 
lier occasions Defence Minister Dayan had not a 
very great deal to say: he is not a man of many 
words when he is not quite sure what has hap¬ 
pened. 

By the following Monday, when the world press 
had been in an uproar for days at what was seen 
as our trigger-happy brutality, the Knesset pre¬ 
pared to hear the official statement by the Defence 
Milder. In the, nature of things it could not 
ado* a great deal that was new to a subject that 
had been examined from every angle for the bet¬ 
ter part of a week. It was evident from Mr. 
Dayan’s tone and the words that he chose that 
he felt very deeply concerned over the destruc¬ 
tion of the. plane; perhaps that he was tired after 
the incident. Possibly also that his proposal for a 
“hot line” to Arab capitals for the sole purpose 
of preventing such tragedies of errors in the futuie 
was genuine and practical in intent, and not a 
political gimmick intended primarily to embarrass 
Egypt as Cairo appears to have felt it to be. 

It was not until Mr. Dayan came to sum up 
the debate, however, that it was possible to iden¬ 
tify his personal reaction to the disaster: a kind 
of cold fury that the incompetence and bungling 
indifference of the Cairo control tower, and of 
the luckless pilot himself, should have triggered 
events that had caused world-wide calumny to 
be heaped on the Israel Defence Forces which had 
been doing no more than their job. 

In one of the earlier sessions on the incident 
Mr. Dayan had said that he would have court- 
martialled any Israel .pilot who had acted in so 
irresponsible a fashion as the pilot of the Libyan 
planej^ 

“I am not the only one here,” he said, “but I 
have occasion to have contact with other armies, 
and not the worst of them, the Americans, the 
British, the French and Australians, at times of war 


and peace. By comparison with them, and in con¬ 
nection with this fatal incident... we have no rea¬ 
son to have anything but confidence in our army 
commanders, and in their honesty, their ability 
and their judgment.” These nations would all, he 
said, be happy to think that their security was 
entrusted to so good a team. In a move to self- 
analysis that must be rare in defence ministers, he 
explained: 

“Owing to the special circumstances of this 
case I regret the Arab lives lost in this plane no 
less than if it had been an Israel plane that had 
by its actions caused our forces to commit an error 
and fire at it, and our own people had been killed. 
It is not that I mourn (the death of) a hundred 
Libyans and Egyptians as I would the deaths 
of our people, but that in the. circumstances of 
this case 'I regret the Libyans and Egyptians who 
were killed no less than if error had caused us 
to strike at one of our planes and Israelis had 
died. This is not a question of nationality, or of 
Gaddafi, but of this particular, fatal incident.” 

This is, obviously, very little to do with what 
“The Times” of London wrote, or the “Wash¬ 
ington Post,” or what the Danish Foreign Minis¬ 
ter said to our ambassador, but wholly with what 
really happened. And what happened was that 
our supremely well-trained fighter planes did not 
succeed in forcing down a highly suspicious pas¬ 
senger plane because its pilot was given incredi¬ 
bly foolish advice by the Cairo control tower, 
which thought Egyptian fighters were involved, 
and because he was almost equally lacking in 
alertness himself. The result was a stain on the 
Israel forces, who have sought through all the 
battles to keep their weapons clean. To make us 
commit such- an error through their inefficiency 
is heart-breaking, was Mr. Dayan’s conclusion, 
creating a situation there was no way of righting.” 

Jerusalem Post, Weekly, 2-3-1973 
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ISRAELI VIOLENCE? 

A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF INDIAN EXPRESS, VIJAYAWADA, 2.3. 1973 

By R. V. RAGHAVA RAO 


Sir. — The despatch by your “Special Correspondent” entitled “The Meaning oi 
Israeli Violence” could as well have been drafted by any Arab embassy. 

It is an utterly biased assessment of the situation. While no one can endorse Israeli 
action on the Libyan plane, it must be viewed in the background of the atmosphere 
of violence prevailing in West Asia. 

Your special correspondent has carefully omitted any mention of the heinous ® 
crime perpetrated by the Arab guerillas at the Olympic village and the shocking 
shoot-out at the Tel Aviv airport. While condemning violence why single out 
only the Israeli side? Not one Arab government has condemned guerilla crimes. 

Why then should any one, much less your correspondent whose job is to make an 
impartial assessment, rush to judgment in this matter. 

Would our Government keep quiet if an enemy plane dies over sensitive 
areas and ignores all warnings? This could have been avoided had the governments 
of Arab countries agreed to establishing some kind of communication channel 
with Israel. This they have steadfastly refused. 

Your despatch also implies that Israel wants war, while Arabs want peace. The truth 
is exactly opposite. While Israel is repeatedly talking of peace and asking for 
negotiations, Arab leaders are repeatedly talking of war and refusing any negotiations. 
In fact President Sadat had fixed dates for starting the “war" many times during 
the last two years. According to him but for the “Fog’ on a certain day last 
year, he would have had his war with Israel. 

As for his bold assertion that “the world will not submit to the colonisation of a 
million people by their country”, 1 would like to ask what the “World" has done about 
the many millions of people of once independent republics of Armenia and 
Latvia? Or about the genocide in Bangladesh until India took a risky but bold action? 

It is high time we learnt to view the West Asia question in its proper perspective. 

Let us not forget that we are also facing the same problems as Israel has gone 
through hostile neighbours, raiders from neighbouring nations, wholesale deportation 
from other countries and now the “Black December” organisation, whom no Arab 
government has condemned so far. 

R. V. Raghava Rao, Vijayawada 


ISMAIL gives ISRAELI first interview ever 


“BONN (Reuter). — Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat’s national security adviser, Hafez 
Ismail, yesterday unwittingly gave an interview 
to an Israel Television reporter, thus breaking 
a 25-year-old Egyptian ban. 

When Mr. Ismail arrived here from the U.S. 
for talks with West German leaders, the Israel 
Broadcasting Service correspondent, Ron Ben- 
Ishai, entered the V.I.P. lounge, introduced him¬ 
self by the English initials of his net-work as re 
presentative of the IBS, and asked for an interview. 


Mr. Ismail, obviously unaware what the initials 
stand for, consented and told Ben-Ishai in English 
that his talks in Washington had been encouraging. 

West Germany’s second television channel, 
aware of the rarity of the interview, bpi^iT up 
the film and said it would screen it last night. 

Mr. Ismail is believed to be the first senior 
Egyptian official to have given an interview to an 
Israeli since the establishment of the State in 1948.” 

— Jerusalem Post 1-3-73 
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Waiting for our own Executioner 


I HAVE BEEN wondering, in contemplation 
of the massacre at Munich, how tong it will be 
before someone suggests that it was all arranged 
by the Israelis in order to gain sympathy for 
their cause and to cast obloquy on the Arabs, 
before a like-minded thinker declares that the 
action, though of course regrettable, was never¬ 
theless very understandable in view of the 
plight of the Palestinian Arabs, before there are 
J^ rofesfs against the way in which the news¬ 
papers and television have been referring to 
those responsible for planning and carrying 
out the raid as '‘terrorists”, before they begin 
to be referred to as “freedom fighters”, before 
voices are heard insisting that the Arabs never 
meant to harm any of the Israelis, who brought 
everything on themselves, and before the whole 
lot get together to point out that the inci¬ 
dent shows conclusively that all the Germans 
— or to be absolutely precise all the West 
Germans — are irreconcilable Nazis and gross 
materialists to boot, and that it would never 
have happened if the Olympiad had been held 
in East Berlin. My guess in each case is: 
not long. 

THIS MAY SEEM a somewhat parochial view 
of events so terrible and traumatic. I do not 
think it is. The alternative ,before me is to join 
in the general horror and condemnation of the 
outrage, but l see no point in doing that, for 
there is nothing 1 can add, and no special view 
l can offer, to support an attitude as natural 
as the attitude that what the terrorists did in 
Munich was wrong. The sun is bright, but we 
do not tell each other the sun is bright; we 
take it lor granted that the brightness of the 
sun is part of the received opinion of those 
among whom we move, and content ourselves, 
when the sun is discussed, with pointing out 
peripherally that we have forgotten our sun¬ 
glasses or are particularly subject to freckles in 
the summer. 

But what if we diet people who denied that 
the sun was bright, and argued that it was, on 
thp contrary, dark? Or that, although it was 
fifth f» the moon was very much brighter? Then, 
sufbly, we would realize that what we should 
concern ourselves with, and that speedily, was 
not the undoubted brightness of the sun, but 
the mental processes of those who argued m 
such a fashion. 


SUCH, ROUGHLY, is the situation we find 
ourselves in today. The situation, of course, has 
not arisen because of what happened at Munich; 
it existed before. But the Munich events have 
thrown a concentrated light upon it. And what 
is revealed in that tight is the perversion of 
thought and of moral feeling that has gradually 
brought us — via the kind of things that have 
been said in similar contexts by the people of 
the kind I have mentioned — to a point at 
which condonation in Britain of the Munich 
killings, once inconceivable, will be not only 
conceived but actually brought to birth. 

Perversion of thought is inseparable from per¬ 
version of language; strangely, it is the per¬ 
version of language that comes first. 

WILL ANY OF US have the right now to be 
surprised when the excuses for the Munich 
killers begin? 

Few, no doubt, will be found to express whole¬ 
hearted admiration for the action. But some 
will, beyond a doubt, argue that those who did 
it were motivated by high ideals, however mis¬ 
guided was their expression of those ideals; 
that during the last war we applauded those 
brave Czechs who assassinated Heydrich; that 
the Israelis have only themselves to blame 
because of their behaviour towards the Arabs 
in their occupied territories; that people are 
being killed and maimed every day by bombing 
in Vietnam; that we live in a violent age; that 
it is appropriate to speak of the Israeli athletes 
being “executed”; and a dozen more assorted 
arguments of a like stripe. 

WHAT ARE WE TO DEDUCE from this? 
That Britain is honeycombed with subversion, 
that revolutionaries are about to take over here, 
that democracy is in danger? No, but what we 
are to deduce is even more strange; it is that, 
as science denies but as religion proclaims, evil 
is infectious. Some people in this country have 
caught it badly; some, indeed, are already al¬ 
most certainly incurable. So we have now got 
to think seriously about this disease and about 
what we must do to arrest its progress. ... 

From an article by Bernard Levin 
in The Times (London) 
quoted in ' Encounter ' Dec. 72 
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A 

PHILIPPINE 

MOSHAV 

VISIT TO BARRIO RICARTE 


Story and Pictures 
by RENJAMIN MAUTNER 


Benjamin Mautner 
ia an Israeli agricultural 
expert who recently paid an 
extended visit to 
the Philippines. 
Incidentally, he is 
also an extremely 
talented photographer. 


“I’m warning you — it’s a long 
and difficult journey,” Yoram 
Vercd told me as we left Manila 
very early one morning to set 
out for the Philippine-Israeli pro¬ 
ject which is called ‘The Philip¬ 
pine Moshav’ by the. local inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Yoram, a member of Moshav 
Orot in Israel, and Asa Marom, 
from Kibbutz Dan, both live and 
work together with the farmers 
of Barrio Ricarte. 

As we were driving out to the 
countryside, Yoram explained: 
“In 1970 the two governments 
made an agreement to establish 
a model moshav. Barrio Ricarte 
was selected as the pioneer ex¬ 
ample of a series of similar co¬ 
operatives to be established in the 
region and throughout the coun¬ 
try. There, were doubts at the 
beginning because the local in¬ 
habitants are individualists, and 
many past attempts to establish 
cooperatives had failed - ~ but 
we have succeeded. The ice has 
been broken and I think you’ll 
agree with me that the results 
are very promising.” 

As we passed through the Pam- 
pagna Region, almost the only 
crop we. saw was rice. The dry 
season was at its height and the 
fields of yellow stubble were wait¬ 
ing for the monsoon rains. There 
were hardly any people to be 
seen in the fields. Here and there 
there were small vegetable patch¬ 
es, the result of flood irrigation 
in isolated places, 'l'his region 
suffers considerably from flood¬ 
ing in the rainy season as well as 
from typhoons, and only recently 
the floods there constituted a 
national disaster. 


As we travelled in a north¬ 
easterly direction the scenery al¬ 
tered. The aridity was felt more 
and more, and even the irrigated 
rice fields vanished. It is in this 
higher region that the Philippine 
Moshav is situated, and because 
of the height the floods which 
affected the rest of the country 
did not do any damage, there. 

“The farmers round here «i)rc 
virtually unemployed from > the 
time the rice ha 1 vest was gather¬ 
ed in until the ne.w crop was 
planted,” Yoram continued. “But 
we have changed that.” 

Our jeep left a long cloud of 
dust behind it when we reached 
the village. People were smiling 
in welcome and we stopped be¬ 
side a central building. 

“This is where the operation 
began. When we arrived we. set 
up the cooperative, in cooperation 
with the local institutions. All 
the villagers joined it — in sharp 
contrast to other places in the 
Philippines, where cooperatives of 
only 10 or 15 villagers were esta¬ 
blished. This office became our 
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centre of instruction, and that’s 
how we began adapting ideas to 
the villagers’ needs and possibili¬ 
ties. Good relations developed and 
today they arc based on friend¬ 
ship and trust,” Yoram told me. 

Asa Marom came out of one 
of the courtyards belonging to 
the villagers and joined us on our 
tour of the village. We. entered 
several houses, and the conversa¬ 
tions we struck up shifted to day- 
to-day affairs. The largest build¬ 
ing in the village was obviously 
a storehouse. Asa regarded it as 
one of their major achievements. 
The government had provided 
the prefabricated structure while 
the members of the cooperative 
had participated voluntarily in 
erecting it. The last rice crop 
had been the first to go through 
this storehouse and had been sold 
cooperatively. Naturally, each 
family had retained its ‘survival 
ration’ for the coming year but 
for the first time each farmer had 
not had to market his crop in¬ 
dividually. The storehouse also 
held fertilizers and pesticides. 

Most of the houses extended 
along either side of the main 
road which cuts through the vil¬ 
lage. We crossed the courtyard 
belonging to one of the villagers 
and came to yellow fields of rice 
as far as the. eye could see, the 
strips of rice-paddies keeping 
more or less to the lie of the land. 


Once upon a time only rice... 
Then came water... 

... and now many cash crops 
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A few water-buffalo nibbled the 
stubble a little way off, and sud¬ 
denly — green fields, what a sur¬ 
prise! “They didn’t believe us 
when wc told them there was 
water here,” Asa said. 

A smiling fanner, looking older 
than the. others we had met so 
far, joined us at this point. 
“Please meet the president of the 
cooperative," Yoram said, “This 
is his section. He was the first 
farmer willing to invest work in 
trying to find water right here, 
in his field. To everyone’s sur¬ 
prise, after only four days of dig¬ 
ging, we reached the water-level. 
We dug a little deeper, put in 
concrete pipes to prevent caving- 
in and the water collected. The 
little benzine pump you see. here 
was also bought with the farmers’ 
savings.” 

“The agrotechnics of irrigated 
farming were unknown in the 
village. With close supervision 
we established a seed-bed and 
sowed seed corn and beans. Here 
are the beds. The corn is getting 
higher every day; you can al¬ 
ready see that we are going to 
have a good crop. We have al¬ 
ready begun harvesting the 
beans.” 

It seems that the farmer had 
not come merely to welcome us. 
He went over to the pump, prim¬ 
ed it and began to water his field. 
Asa continued to explain, “We 
don’t know yet how much water 
can be utilized. After about one 
dunam has been irrigated the 
water level drops. But within two 
hours it reaches its former level. 
If we dig deeper who knows how 
much water we’ll have? Don’t 
forget that rice constituted the 
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Top left: Before 
Below left: After 

Yoram and Yoram 


sole rash crop of many of the 
villagers. Now they can cultivate 
another crop, and today I would 
estimate the income from an irri¬ 
gated crop at more than five 
times that from rice grown on 
the same area of land. This is in 
addition to the rice, of course.” 

* 

Yoram gave us a broad smile 
and continued the story: “Come 
on, I’ll show you something else. 
There, in that field, a well and 
yet another well. There’s no need 
to convince people anymore; now 
the^flagers are taking the initia- 
tiv*h their owq. We lack funds 
for further development, but what 
has been achieved to date has 
already borne fruit.” 

Throughout the area there are 


several notices in Fagalog (the 
local language),- explaining the 
agricultural activities which have 
been undertaken because, the area 
has become the experimental cen¬ 
tre of the village. But the word 
has spread and has already reach¬ 
ed nearby villages so that local 
farmers have begun coming, look¬ 
ing at and listening to what has 
been done -- without being in¬ 
vited to do so. 

We returned to the village 
centre and met a group of people 
who were busy erecting a buildiftg 
made of blocks. This was to be 
a new house for one of the farm¬ 
ers and all the neighbours were 
helping in erecting it. This was 
another example of mutual help 
in the village. One could also see 


how the village is gradually chang¬ 
ing its character. The. original 
homes of the farmers consisted 
of mat-reed houses on stilts, which 
did not stand up against the ty¬ 
phoons. Now one-storey houses 
with stone floors, an outward sign 
of the higher living standards, 
have begun to appear. 

We returned to the jeep. “One 
more, brief visit,” Yoram suggest¬ 
ed and turned towards one of the 
courtyards. A woman with a baby 
in her arms came, out to meet us. 
She showed the baby to Yoram 
and someone suggested that the 
moment should be recorded on 
film. “To say thanks to Israel,” 
she told us with a smile, “we 
called him Yoram.” 
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Israel’s 

ring 
cf the 
Read 

—From “The Hindu,” Madras 12.2.73 


It must take a considerable re¬ 
adjustment for a Jewish mother 
arriving in Israel from the West 
to accept that the soundest mar¬ 
riage prospect for her daughter 
is not necessarily a professional 
man, but quite possibly a bus 
driver. If he is a member of 
Egged, the vast cooperative which 
owns 75 per lent of the buses in 
Israel, and invests in the co-opera¬ 
tive’s subsidiaries, he can have a 
standard of living well above 
that of an Israeli Cabinet Minister. 

To join Egged, which is one of 
the most powerful organisations 
in Israel, a bus driver has to pay 
£9,000 — a lot of money for an 
Israeli worker. Having made the 
investment, he gets a basic salary 
of £175 a month — 25 per cent 
more than the 2,600 hired work¬ 
ers employed by Egged, and al¬ 
most twice the average wage in 
Israel — plus numerous tax free 
perks like subsidised higher edu¬ 
cation for his children and food 
at wholesale prices. His real in¬ 
come. may well be .almost twice 
the basic figure, though Egged 
claims it is rarely over £250. (A 
pound is equal to Rs. 18). 

He can only buy a share if he 
works for the company, and hold 
it as long as he continues to do 
so. But for those who have been 
members for 20 years, individual 
shares values have risen from 
£250 to £9,000 to-day. 



Moreover, as a member of Egged, a bus driver can buy shares 
in the co-operative’s profitable subsidiary set up to develop bus 
stations. It has already built five stations costing £ 10 millions and 
every two or three years it distributes its profits to investors. 

The power of Egged has to be. seen in the context of a develop¬ 
ing nation where private enterprise, and socialism walk hand in 
hand. Seventy per cent of Israel’s industry is owned by the trade, 
unions while another substantial proportion is co-operatives. Further 
nationalisation of industry, however, is opposed by the government. 

Egged began after the first world war when the Israelis, who had 
learned to drive in the British forces, returned home to find virtually 
no public transport. Egged, founded in the same spirit as the original 
kibbutzim accepted the basic economic fact of life that enterprises 
could only prosper if expenses were shared. 

Egged now has 3,000 buses valued at £30 millions and a flourish¬ 
ing tourist business. Tt has a turnover of £50 millions a year, 
and carries one million passengers daily. Its 6,000 members make 
up the General Assembly which elects the management. 

The General Assembly is comprised of all 6,000 members of 
Egged. Every four years there are elections for the 147 seats on the 
council, the nine members of the Council committee, and the 95 
members of the court for labour disputes. Two weeks later, further 
elections are held for the board of management which is composed 
of 46 members of the council. The management then elects the 
13-inan executive, which effectively runs Egged. 

'Flic executive takes all the major decisions. The official spokes¬ 
man, Mr. Mordechai Shifman, says that “the executive, is elected 
to run the company. The members are not allowed to interfere 
with the executive. If they don’t like things, they can vote ’>Ajut 
at the next election.” ” 

The management of Egged consists entirely of men who have 
themselves worked as bus drivers, or at least begun at the bottom 
of the ladder. When a man shows management potential he is sent 
to university at Egged’s expense for the appropriate, training. — 
By arrangement with Financial Times. 
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EIN HOD 

artists 9 village in israel 

by michal snnnit 



A painter in his home in Ein Hod. 


Ein Hod is an artists’ village situated undei 
heavy trees on the slopes of Mt. Carmel. Its 
establishment made headlines at the time thanks 
to its artists, who are not known for their modesty. 
The village’s trends, plans, and the personalities 
privileged to live in it received full press coverage. 
Since then, much has happened. Artists worked 
on their paintings, sculptures, drawings... some 
abandoned the place, some settled down in it. 
some bought summer and winter villas: courses 
were held, lectures delivered; tourists thronged 
to the village. It is a comfortable life for its 
residents, who fare more or less well. And some 
gofl^art came out of the place, too. 

Great changes are planned for Ein Hod. An 
arts and crafts seminar has recently opened. 
Ran Levdi, the new administrative manager of the 
village says, “The students who were selected live 
in dormitories. Apart from their studies, they 
maintain direct contact with the artists in the 


village.. The course has not yet been officially 
recognized by the. Ministry of Education, but the 
matter is under examination. 

“It has already become clear,” Ran continues, 
“that an additional year of study will be required, 
after the first year, for specialization. The stud¬ 
ents will be able to take part in two international 
symposiums with the participation of some of 
the greatest artists in the world. One is a paint¬ 
ing and sculpture symposium, to which Chagall 
and Henry Moore will come. The. second sympo¬ 
sium will be devoted to ceramics. The artists will 
remain for about two months in the village.” 

This will obviously be an unusual opportunity 
for the students to study the methods of the 
eminent artists firsthand. 

“The seminar.” Levdi stresses, “is only the first 
of many new- schemes to come. The village is 
also planning to open its studios for graduates of 
Art schools for one ycai’s use.” 

The conise is not subsidized and the high cost 
of materials brings up the fees. These are IL. 100 
(about $24) a month for housing, plus IL. 250 
(about $60) tuition fees. Add the cost of living 
expenses and you will have an almost unreason¬ 
able sum for a young person who, for all intents 
and purposes, lives as a student. 

If so, who participated in the first course? 

Ran Levdi says, “There are kibbutz members, 
moshav members, and city dwellers — they come 
from all forms of settlement. We are distributing 
scholarships to outstanding students in January 
and we hope that many will receive them. The 
money comes from various institutions and donors 
and from the Mendel Fisher Scholarship of the 
Jewish National Fund.” 

This course will hopefully be a sign of good 
things to come, that will give new life to the vil¬ 
lage. Let the young artists come and learn from 
their older colleagues, absorb from others, and 
add their own contributions to the village and to 
the arts in the whole country. 
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King Birendra and Queen Aishwarya 
visit projects in Nepal 


Their Majesties King Birendra and Queen 
Aishwarya of Nepal, with His Royal Highness 
Prince Dhirendra, recently visited the Khajura 
resettlement project in the Banke district, the 
agricultural farm at Nepalgunj and the forest 
development project in the Bardiya district of the 
Bheri Zone in Nepal. 

The King and Queen were told of the consider¬ 
able. progress that had been made at the Khajura 
resettlement project. New experiments in cotton 


being the special aspect of the project, Their 
Majesties showed special interest in the cotton 
farm. The project chief, Narayan Prasad Singh, 
and the Israeli adviser, Mr. Yitzhak Carmel, 
were able to assure, the royal visitors that experi¬ 
mental cotton farming had been a great success, 
and that cotton cultivation would soon prove to 
be “the white gold in Nepal’s national 

Wide publicity was given to the v 
Nepalese press. 


economy 
isit in the 


a 


Israeli research confirmed 

new use of heart drug combats psychosis 


West German and French scientists have inde¬ 
pendently confirmed an Israeli investigation that 
massive, doses of propranolol — a drug which in¬ 
fluences heart activity -- is a valuable tool in 
the treatment of certain types of mental illness. 

This was reported by Prof. Avraham Atsmon 
of Beilinson Hospital, who headed a team of 
Israeli researchers at Beilinson and the Geha 
Mental Hospital. He was speaking to members of 
the American Medical Association, which wound 
up its scientific sessions at the Hilton Hotel in 
Tel Aviv. 

This is the first time the A.M.A. has ever gone 
abroad to hold a medical conference.. The dele¬ 
gates heard lectures on current work in progress 
at Beilinson, Sheba and Ichilov Hospitals. 

Dr. Atsmon, reporting on the results of the 
first 44 mental cases treated, noted that 18 had 
shown “much improvement,” 12 had shown 
“some improvement," and 14 had shown “no 
improvement.” But the last were mainly patients 
with brain damage, or chronic schizophrenics 
whose nervous systems had been damaged. 

The results were good in cases of acute schi¬ 
zophrenia, post-partum psychosis, and in the manic 
(exhilaration) stage of manic-depressive disturb¬ 
ances, Prof. Atsmon said. 

He stressed that the drug should only be used 


by a trained medical team in a 24-hour intensive- 
care hospital unit, since it causes side effects which 
could be dangerous if not caught immediately and 
brought under control. 

He noted that, when use of the drug has 
stopped, the patients “reverted within hours” to 
their former state of psychosis. As long as they 
took propranolol under supervision they could 
leave the hospital within a few days of treatment, 
and return to a normal routine of life and work. 

In another paper read earlier. Prof. Andre de 
Vries, also of Beilinson, reported on progress 
achieved at the Rogoff Laboratories in isolating 
the different active factors in snake, venom, and 
on the attempts being made to produce a single 
serum to combat any type of snake poison. 

Specific serums are. already in general use in 
all Israel hospitals, and if a patient is brought to 
hospital quickly enough his chances of surviving 
are very good, he said. 

Another speaker, Prof. Fritz Dreyfuss of Ichilov 
Hospital, reported that the incidence of cora^ury 
heart disease had risen by two and a half 3y/Ies 
in Israel in the past 10 years. He said that heart 
disease, once rare among members of the Oriental 
communities, was now becoming more and more 
common, since they were apparently learning, 
“Western” ways of life: overeating, nervous stress, 
and lack of exercise. 
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Second generation Thai student 
at Weizmann Institute 


Miss Prakong Chobsicng, who recently began 
her Ph.D. studies at the Weizmann Institute’s 
Feinberg Graduate School, has a double distinc¬ 
tion: she is the School’s only Thai and also its 
only second-generation student. Her teacher in 
Bangkok, Dr. Puttipongse Varavudhi of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chulalongkorn, is himself an alumnus 
of Jje Feinberg Graduate School. 

We delicate, 28-year-old Thai lady is doing 
research on the biology of reproduction in the 
Institute’s Biodynamics .Department, headed by 
Prof. Hans Lindner. She chose the Weizmann 
Institute over Michigan State University, where 
a scholarship and a position awaited her. “It 
wasn’t only the Institute’s reputation which at¬ 
tracted me,” she explains, “but the fact that I 
am its spiritual child.” 

In spite of her interest in, pure research, Pra¬ 
kong is well aware of the implications of what 
she is doing on birth control and family planning, 
questions of central importance to Thailand and 


other developing nations. The problem, she says, 
is not only one of new birth control methods, but 
also one of changing traditional attitudes. The 
fact that Prakong is a woman does not minimize 
her effectiveness as an agent of change. In the 
eyes of her Government and of her religion, Bud¬ 
dhism, men and women are totally equal, although, 
she adds, “my husband will always come, first 
when I marry.” 

Discussing differences between Israel and Thai¬ 
land, she declares: “You have built everything 
from scratch. You did not have to destroy a thing. 
We have to break down hundreds of years of 
customs and beliefs. Thailand cannot follow 
Israel’s pattern of development. But there is 
certainly a lot to learn here.” 

For the next few years Prakong Chobsieng will 
be learning at the Weizmann Institute of Science 
and, eventually, she hopes to send her own stud¬ 
ents to study in Rehovot. 


Israeli orders boost British shipyards 


The British shipbuilding industry has received 
a massive — and much needed — shot in the 
arm from a series of commissions placed by Mari¬ 
time Fruit Carriers Co. Ltd., of Israel and compa¬ 
nies associated with the Haifa-based firm. Recent¬ 
ly, Maritime Fruit gave England’s Swan Hunter 
Shipbuilders Ltd., an order to build twenty ships 
worth $365 million — and the possibility exists 
that over the next decade the. order may be ex¬ 
panded to include as many as 50 ships worth 


more than $1.2 billion. The deal derives from 
formation by Maritime Fruit and Swan Hunter 
Group, Ltd., of a partnership company called 
Swan Martime.. The Israeli shipper is providing 
75 per cent of the initial $24 million-share capital 
and Swan Hunter die remaining 25 per cent. 
The joint venture could make Swan Maritime a 
major world force in shipbuilding, ship financing, 
leasing and chartering. 


Population up 105,000 in 1972 




IspR's population at the. end of 1972 totalled 
nearly 3,200,000. The Central Bureau of Statistics 
said there were 2,723,000 Jews and 477,000 non- 
Jews including the population of East Jerusalem. 

During 1972, the population increased by 3.4%, 


as compared with 31.% in 1971: the Jewish popu¬ 
lation grew by 3.3% and the non-Jewish by 4.0%. 

86,500 out of the 105,000 growth in the popula¬ 
tion were Jews, including 45,000 as a result of 
natural increase and 41,500 from immigration 
(excluding temporary immigrants). 
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"The mountain-hemmed Sea 
of Galilee, 212 metres below 
sea-level, is circled to the 
west and northwest by the 
hills of Galilee. The highlands 
of the Gojan border is to the 
northwest, whilst the mount¬ 
ains of Gilead close up in the 
south. All these mountains, 
dwarfed by the enormous 
snowcrowned massif of Mt. 
Hermon, are bare and parch¬ 
ed, except for the all too 
short weeks of spring. Yet the 
Sea of Galilee is today sur¬ 
rounded by a border of 
perennial green From the city 
of Tiberias itself, a thriving 
commercial and tourist cen¬ 
tre, one can circle the lake 
on a road bordered by rich 
farms and charming camp¬ 
ing grounds. The lake itself 
is dotted with swimmers, 
water skiers and pleasure 
craft. In the early morning 
and late Evening, dozens of 
fishing boats ply their trade 
from the many villages bord¬ 
ering its shores. At Degania, 
established in 1911, the fore¬ 
runner of all the settlements 
in the eastern part of the 
Jordan Valley, and the "mot¬ 
her of collective settlements", 
we find a beautiful village 
embedded in orchards, green 
lawns and gardens. Ein Gev, 
further around the lake to the 
east, has a large fish-canning 
plant, a first-rate sea-food 
restaurant, and, surprisingly 
’ enough, a large concert hall 
..where an annual music festi- 
. val is held..." 
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Arab professor says: 
One Israeli 
produces 

as much Research 
as 100 Arabs 











P. M. COLDA ME/A: 


1957 

WITHDRAWAL 
‘TAUGHT US 
A LESSON ’ 


FOREIGN MINISTER 
ABBA EBAN: 

ALLOWANCE 
MUST BE MADE 
FOR ARAB RIGHTS 


IN SEARCHING for peace in the Middle East conflict, Israel’s 
right to existence must not he a subject for discussion, Prime 
Minister Golda Meir wioto in the April issue, of “Foreign Affairs” 
quarterly. 

In the magazine’s lead article, titled “Israel in Search of Lasting 
Peace,” the Prime Minister said: “As long as all Arab designs 
are predicated on the immediate or eventual destruction of Israel, 
no progress toward peace is possible.” • 

But, “at the same time, we believe that the differences between us 
and the Arabs are soluble, and that because of the genuine needs 
of the peoples of the Middle East, reason will finally prevail,” 
Mrs. Meir continued. 

Mrs. Meir pointed out this is not the. first time “that Israel has 
been urged to withdraw from Sinai, Sha/m e-Sheikh and Gaza 
at the close of hostilities.” ^ 

In 1957, Israel complied with a L’.N. resolution calling l^f^uch 
withdrawal, only to have Egypt immediately reoccupy Gaza, 
despite U.S. reassurances to the contrary. 

“The repeated failure of international arrangements to safeguard 
our country’s vital interests has taught a lesson we do not easily 
forget.” 

The Prime Minister said, “ The root issue is the Arab attitude to 
Israel’s very existence and security.” For Israel’s part, “We do 
not insist that the present cease-fiie lines be final.” There is “a 
very broad area for meaningful negotiation and compromise,” and 
the. border changes Israel seeks do not involve loss of territory- 
vital to Arab interests,” Mis. Meir said, referring specifically to 
Sharm e-Sheikh and the Golan Heights. 

Replying to a statement by Egyptian President Anwar Sadat in 
“Foreign Affairs” for October, 1972, that Israel seeks to “dominate” 
the Middle East, Mrs. Meir called the remark an “evil phantasy.” 
She said: “A glance at the map shows Israel as a mere pinpoint 
amid huge Arab territories. To suggest that Israel, no matter how 
able or energetic, seeks to “dominate” this vast expanse is of the 
stuff of the “Elders of Zion,” according to which the tiny persecuted 
Jewish minority conspired to rule the world.” 


FOREIGN MINISTER ABBA EBAN said that in her quest for 
peace Israel has to balance, her historical rights with the rights 
of other peoples in the region. And Israel’s rights to peace have 
to be paramount, he said. 

Israel, he. said, has to steer between the extremes of “the Arab 
call for full withdrawal on the one hand and aggressive demands 
for large tracts of lands on the other. Maximal provision must be 
made for allowing Arabs under Israeli rule to determine their 
Arab destiny.” The emphasis in his speech was on the need to 
recognize that allowance has to be made for legitimate Arab 
aspirations. 

“We must avoid the improvidence which would lead us hack to 
the. fragility of the pre-1967 armistice lines. -But the bordcraj^ust 
be changed in such a manner as to ensure our security -and to 
prevent future wars,” he said. “That is why the general concensus 
is not to commit ourselves to the annexation in their totality of 
the Administered Areas, with a million Arabs brought under 
Israel rule against their will,” he added. “This is what we would 
like our neighbours to understand.” 
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ISRAEL is pressing Britain and other West European countries 
to adopt a more punitive line with Arab terrorists captured within 
their borders. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr. Abba Eban, has instructed his ambassa¬ 
dors to take up the issue with Governments. The Israelis are 
concerned about the light sentences and swift deportations that 
have become the sandard response to Black September threats, 
real or anticipated. The ambassadors arc demanding longer sen¬ 
tences and a determination to make convicted terrorists serve 
them to the full. 

l'he indictment includes Britain (releasing Leila Khaled), West 
Germany (bartering the three surviving Munich gunmen for a 
hijacked airliner), Austria (expelling three Arabs caught entering 
the country with forged Israeli passports and malice aforethought), 
Italy (granting bail to two men charged with smuggling a booby- 
trapped re<oid-player on to an EL-AL plane), and Switzerland, 
Greece and Cyprus. 

‘We are disappointed by the fact that it is safe today to be a 
terrorist in Europe,’ a senior Israeli staff officer said recently. 
‘Once you are caught, you spend a certain time in prison, then go 
home.’ 

Israel is wunied about a levival of Arab attacks abroad. Within 
the past foi(night bombs have been found outside Israeli offices in 
New York; the American Federal Aviation Administration alerted 
El-AI that Black September planned to hijack an airliner to 
Libya; two Jordanians weie arrested after entering France with 
371b. of plastic explosive hidden in their car: and an Israeli 
businessman was shot dead by an Arab in Cyprus. 


£ a a| ■ fci ^ £ a f||C|£i)ll I A ^ A letter to the editor at “The Times ” London, 7-3-73 

ntANINVl Ur UUELI\I\ILLH from Jane Pelting of Farnham, Surrey. 

Guerrillas must also comply with the following conditions in order 
to be accepted as such by both the Geneva and Hague Conventions: 

(a) that of being commanded by a person responsible, for his sub¬ 
ordinates (there, is some doubt as to whether even Yasser Arafat 
has control over Black September); 

(b) that of having a fixed distinctive sign recognizable at a distance; 

(c) that of carrying arms openly; 

(d) that of conducting their operations in accordance with the laws 
and customs of war. 

To the best of my knowledge not one Black September coup has 
complied with the above qualifications; and their activities more 
readily accoid with those set out for “terrorists” i.e.: 

“Terrorists” seek to obtain their objectives by killing or injuring 
non-combatants, who may have nothing to do with the. conduct of 
war. See International Law and Order 1971, page 223. 

Also to the best of my knowledge no Arab government has been 
willing to accept responsibility for the. atrocities committed by 
Black September. 

I feel it is of vital importance that the news media use these ter¬ 
minologies in the-ir correct manner, at this time of malicious violence 
toward society it is both dangerous and misleading to credit terror¬ 
ists with the respectable status of guerrillas. 

Yours faithfully, 
JANE FELLING 
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SIR, Frankly I am surprised that 
your newspaper appears to be un¬ 
aware of the correct usage of the 
word “guerrilla”. 

I see from today’s (March 3) edi¬ 
tion of The Times that you give 
the Black September group the 
title of “guerrilla”. Whereas in 
fact none of their malfeasant acti¬ 
vities have met the requirements 
of that terminology. 

Guerrillas are accepted as legal 
combatants (see Geneva Conven¬ 
tion 1949) and are only accepted 
as such for fighting a war against 
their armed enemies as regular 
soldiers do. They must not attack 
non-^jynbatants. (Whereas your 
he;yfljfics quote: “Guerrillas mur¬ 
der three Khartum hostages in¬ 
cluding United States ambassa¬ 
dor”, Black September have also 
claimed responsibility for the vic¬ 
timization and murder of many 
other non-combatants.) 



ABBA EBAN: 


BE TOUGH ON 
TERRORISTS 

— Eric Silver 

in "The Observer", London, 18-3-73 


AFTER THE MURDERS IN KHARTOUM 

Reprinted from “THOUGHT” Delhi, March 10, 1973. 


“So the Black September has done it again. 
Within seven months of the murder of Israeli 
sportsmen in the Olympic Village at Munich, 
it has added to the list of its black deeds by 
killing in cold blood three Western diplomats — 
two American and one Belgian — at a reception 
in the Saudi Arab Embassy at Khartoum. The 
victims of this dastardly crime could have been 
four had not the fortuitous arrival at the time 
of visiting German VIPs detained the ambassador 
of the Federal Republic of Germany who figured 
in the reprehensible scheme. Or they could have 
been five had the Black September and Pakistan’s 
Black December joined hands and the Indian 
Ambassador been among the guests at the party. 

Styling itself as the organization to “liberate” 
Palestine and destroy Israel, this group of masked 
Arab gunmen is very adept at showing its heroic 
prowess against unarmed and unsuspecting citi¬ 
zens of countries held friendly to Israel. Yet so 
self-assured and brave are these “liberators” that 
they had to pour 30 bullets from their Russian- 
made. semi-stenguns into the bodies of the three 
unfortunate men who had already been bound 
hand-and-foot by them! 

Whatever they may think of themselves, what 
does the world think of them? Even more, marked 
than in the wake of the massacre of Israeli sports¬ 
men at Munich, revulsion has been the unmis¬ 
takable strain in reaction of all civilized capitals. 
Mrs. Gandhi has described it as a crime condcmn- 
able beyond words. Even Moscow has not appar¬ 
ently relished it. With this virtually worldwide 
condemnatory consensus against it, the question 
is what it is the international community should 
do to prevent the recurrence of the outrage. The 
victims were Western this time, as earlier they 
were Israeli; but they could be Indian, Russian, 
Chinese, African or even Arab tomorrow if the 
ghastly practice were not crushed in time- 

One likes it or not, part, at least, of the way 
out of the worldwide feeling of powerlessness has 
come from President Nixon and Israel. Both have 
consistently been opposed to rewarding blackmail. 
It is quite conceivable that once the gangs like the 
Black September and Black December realized 
that crime did not pay, they might take to more 


fruitful pursuits. This might not however be 
enough. 

Equally called for seems to be a more positive 
action by the world community. Before coming 
up with what in our opinion could be the right 
answer, we might suggest that Black Se^pp ber, 
Black December or any other Black Alonth 
would not be born if the governments of the 
countries their members come from had not 
directly or indirectly been aiding and abet¬ 
ting them. For instance, the Khartoum murder¬ 
ers would not be able to reach the capital of 
Sudan without passports and other travel docu¬ 
ments on them. Who was it who issued them the 
enabling documents? The question is raised not 
to embarrass this or that Arab country. It is raised 
as part of our contribution to a bit of clearer 
delineation of the course the different govern¬ 
ments should follow. 

To all accounts, these, actual and potential 
murderers have been travelling abroad on passports 
or other documents issued by one Arab Govern¬ 
ment or another. At least four Arab Governments 
have, now discovered that encouragement or even 
connivance at crime for the ostensible objective 
of harming Israel might ultimately recoil on 
them. The violence-addicted Palestinian guerillas 
or Black Septemberists have a wider objective 
than a mere destruction of Israel. They are equal¬ 
ly opposed to practically all the Arab Governments 
of the day. 

It should therefore be in the interest of not 
only decency, peace and civilization but self-pre¬ 
servation of so many governments directly and 
indirectly concerned that terrorist gangs every¬ 
where should be wiped out. Jordan has re¬ 
cognized that anti-Israelism as such is a threat 
to it too; so has in a way Lebanon, as also possibly 
Saudi Arabia and now Sudan. The count^xthat 
could make the. greatest impact has yet to excess 
itself not on Israel about which its views and con¬ 
victions are too well-known but on this queerest, 
unprecedented gunpolitics. One hates to think 
that Egypt under President Sadat’s leadership 
would allow hatred for Israel to take the better 
of its sense of eventual survival.” 
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AL FATAH IS BLACK SEPTEMBER 

-Editorial, “HINDUSTAN TIMES” March IJ, 1973- 


“The Palestine liberation movement has been 
cast in a new light with the Sudanese revelation 
on hard evidence that the Black September group 
is part of A1 Fatah and that the recent murder of 
the three diplomats in Khartoum was master¬ 
minded by it. Mr. Yasser Arafat may protest his 
innocence and denounce President Numeiry. But 
the t^rld will believe the Sudanese President. 
Thmtgif a threc-inan commission in Khartoum is 
still in the process of completing its investigations 
into the gruesome incident, Sudan obviously is 
satisfied with the evidence already gathered to 
make the charge openly that A1 Fatah has for¬ 
feited all claims to special treatment on grounds 
of Arab fraternity. Full details must await the trial 
of the three guerillas. For “flagrant aggression 
on the soil of Sudan.” , President Numeiry has 
declared the penalty is death. But what punish¬ 
ment they get is immaterial. It is A1 Fatah that 
is now in the dock, and in the Arab world itself. 
King Hussein of Jordan has confirmed the death 
sentence on Abu Daud, whose release was one 
of the demands behind the Khartoum incident, 
for collusion with Black September. 


Along with the three guerillas, President 
Numeiry has revealed that a number of Sudanese 
also arc to go on trial for having passed on in¬ 
formation to the commandos. This gives the 
Khartoum killings a new dimension as part of 
a subversive operation in which, the President 
has hinted, even “sisterly Arab countries” are 
involved. The plot was allegedly backed by Libya 
which it is hinted would favour the toppling of 
the regimes in the Sudan as well as in Ethiopia. 
President Numeiry’s suspicion of Col. Gaddafi, the 
Libyan leader, dates from late last year when 
without his prior permission, five plane-loads of 
Libyan troops violated Sudanese air space in a 
bid to reach help to Uganda in its border skirmish 
with Tanzania. President Numeiry has firmly 
avoided getting identified with Col. Gaddafi’s pan- 
Arabism for his own domestic compulsions, so 
as not to upset the delicately negotiated agree¬ 
ment between the Arab and non-Arab halves 
of the Sudan. He has for the same reason refused 
to join the three-nation federation of Libya, Egypt 
and Syria, It should not therefore come as a 
surprise if Libya is also put in the dock in the 
coming Khartoum trial.” 


BRIDGE AND THE ISRAEL-ARAB CONFLICT 


Bridge also has its own politics, in which the 
Arab-lsrael conflict plays an important role. 
At the 1972 Olympiad, the two Arab teams — 
Lebanon and Morocco — did not play against 
Israel, on instructions from their governments. 
The Israeli team won both these matches by 
default, being awarded slightly better than 
average scores. 

One suggestion currently being discussed is 
the disqualification of teams which refuse to 
play scheduled matches against other teams. 
This would apply to the Arabs if they continued 


to refuse to meet Israel across the bridge table. 
It might deprive Israel of some "automatic 
victories,” but it would also make the entire 
system of international championship scoring 
much more equitable. 

Not all Arab bridge players persist in boy¬ 
cotting Israel. The best known of them, film 
star Omar Sharif, has played symbolic hands 

■v 

against the Israelis in several tournaments. 
When asked why his team-mates didn't appear' 
as well, Sharif said: "They have to go back 
to Egypt, and I don't." 
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Labour Party proposes scientist 
as candidate for the Presidency of the State of Israel 



Prof. Katchalski. 

the Labour Party's choice for the 
coming presidential election in Israel 


PROFESSOR EPHRAIM KATCIIALSKl, Israel Biochemist and 
Biophysicist, was born in Kiev Russia in 1916. Professor Katchalski 
was taken to Eretz Israel in 1925. He was Assistant m the Hebrew 
University’s Department for Theoretical and Micromolccular Chem¬ 
istry from 1941 to 1945. From 1949 he was Acting Head and then 
Head of the Department of Biophysics at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science at Rehovot. Fiom 1966 to 1968 he was Chief Scientist 
of the Israel Defence Ministry. 

Professor Katchalski’s held of research was in proteins and under 
his leadership the Biophysics Department at the Weizmann I^jguute 
developed into one of the leading Centres for the investigation of 
proteins and protein-like materials. 

Professor Katchalaski’s main research was the preparation in the 
laboratory of materials closely resembling pjoteins. These materials 
- synthetic polypeptides — were built from an amino acid called 
Lysine. His research showed that this substance becomes attached 
to bacteria and viruses and inhibits their growth and development, 
and thus can be used against them. Another area of Katchalski re¬ 
search was the creation, for stitiching internal wounds in surgery, 
of a synthetic, fibre which can be dissolved by body enzymes. 
Katchalski wrote extensively on proteins and natural products such 
as Nucleic acids. He was a member of many national and inter¬ 
national societies and in 1966 was the first Israeli to be elected to 
the U.S. National Aiadcmv of Sciences. 


Nobel Laureate delivers Weizmann Memorial Lecture 



Prof. Dennis Gabor 


THE 1975 WEIZMANN MEMORIAL LECTURE in the 
Sciences, the 17th to be given in Rehovot under the combined 
auspices of the Weizmann Institute and Yad Chaim Weizmann, 
was delivered recently at the Wi\ Auditorium by the noted physicist 
and Nobel Laureate Dr. Dennis Gabor who is Professor Emeritus 
and Senior Research Fellow of the University of London’s Impelial 
College of Science and Technology. The Weizmann Memorial 
Lectures were established some 20 years ago to commemorate the 
first President of the Weizmann Institute and of the Slate of Israel. 
Professor Gabor, who was introduced by Dr. Shmuel Shtrikman, 
the Samuel Sebba Professor of Applied Physics in the Institute’s 
Department of Electronics, was awarded the Nobel Prize in Physics 
in 1971 for his invention and development of the holographic 
method, which uses interference of coherent light in several appli¬ 
cations. Some of these, which Dr. Gabor described in his Injure, 
are: lenseless three-dimensional photograpRy, cnhanccmertr^of 
microscopy, and images obtained through radar from high-flying 
planes and satellites. 

More recently, Dr. Gabor noted, medical research anticipates the 
combination of holography and ultrasonics — for example, in 
detecting the location of body tumors. 
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Blood across Continents 


In a distressing era when civil life is menaced 
by terrorist atrocities that cross borders at random, 
it is good tc acknowledge an “internationalism” 
based on principles of humanity and civilization. 



Shaare Zedek 
Hospital's Director- 
General, 

Prof. Maeir, 
presents 

candelabra to the 
Swedish donors, 
Allen and Steffan 
Laisson. Mrs. Ida 
Toubal, the 
recipient ot the 
rare “P" type blood, 
is in the centre. 


Just such an episode of international good will 
and cooperation was recently honoured at Shaare 
Zedek Hospital, Jerusalem. Allan and Stcfl'an 
Larsson, twin brothers aged 21 from Sweden, 
were guests at a reception held at this venerable 
Jerusalem hospital. They had earlier contributed 
their extremely rare “p” type blood to Mrs. Ida 
Toubal, a patient at Shaare Zedek who was await¬ 
ing an emergency operation. After this poten¬ 
tially life-saving donation, the brothers were sent 
by a Swedish family magazine to Israel, where 
they were warmly thanked by Mrs. Toubal, Shaare 
Zedek Hospital’s physicians and the Israel For¬ 
eign Ministry. If the. extent of press coverage in 
Israel is any indication, the brothers’ act of mercy 


and its international character affected an Israeli 
public which is pathetically eager to acknowledge 
examples of common humanity among peoples 
— especially in periods of cruel adversity when 
faith in the beneficence of human nature some¬ 
times wears thin. 

The blood type “p” is shared by less than fifty 
persons in the entire world, and contains an anti¬ 
body which rejects transfusions of all other types 
ol blood. Mrs. Toubal was unaware of her un¬ 
usual blood type before her urgent need. From 
Shaare Zedek the call went out to the Labora¬ 
tory for immunohacmotology and Blood Groups 
of Israel’s Ministry of Health. From there, a 
sample was sent to the Blood Group Reference 
Laboratory in London. This laboratory consulted 
its registry and the Larsson twins were notified. 

The. donors’ blood arrived at Lod by a Swissair 
flight, unlike the Lod-bound flight out of Zurich 
that was destroyed by a terrorist bomb on Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1970, killing all who were on board. 
Hopefully, the sanctity of human life as well as 
the safety of international and intercultural com¬ 
munication may yc.t gain an ultimate triumph 
over barbarous international terrorism. 

For the Israel public the lessons of the blood 
transfer were not lost. Mrs. Toubal’s origin is 
in Morocco. Her rare blood type linked her with 
two young Swedish metal workers, light-skinned 
and blond, as Mrs. Toubal is dark. And Shaare 
Zedek Hospital’s Professor David M. Maeir told 
the Swedish guests of Israel’s great admiration 
for Sweden’s social system - -- even quoting Prime 
Minister Golda Meir who had once cited Sweden 
as a model for Israel’s social aspirations. 

The young donors were feted at Shaare Zedek 
Hospital, where they were given candelabra in 
commemoration of their visit during Hanuka, the 
Feast of Lights. They were, also the honored guests 
at the home, and among the family, of Mrs. Tou¬ 
bal of Jerusalem. 


Israeli Plan to be used to aid Managua quake-victims 


The Inter-American Bank has accepted in prin- 
f'PJ# plan drawn up by an Israeli team for re¬ 
habilitating the refugees from Managua, Nicara¬ 
gua’s capital, which was badly damaged in an 
earthquake in mid-December. This was announced 
on 3 March by Knesgct Member Arye Eliav upon 
his return from Managua, where he headed a team 
of Israeli experts sent to survey the damage. 


Mr. Eliav said the plan calls for rehabilitating 
most of the refugees in the rural towns to which 
they fled, at a cost of $500m. If the plan should 
get final approval, an Israeli team would go there 
for several years. 

Mr. Eliav, with a similar team, helped the vic¬ 
tims of an earthquake in Iran ten years ago. 
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ISRAEL OUTSTRIPS 
ARAB STATES SCIENTIFICALLY 

ARAB PROFESSOR SAYS 

Arab research shows one ISRAELI produces as much research as one hundred ARABS 


The secret of Israel’s victories against the sur¬ 
rounding Arab States undoubtedly lies in the qua¬ 
lity gap between three million Israelis and 126 
million Arabs in education, scientific and techno¬ 
logical level, organisational capacity, planning and 
absorption and operation of new weapons. In 
short, it lies in the personal level of every Israeli 
and the. institutional standards, as well as Israelis 


been an unusual development: a serious evalua¬ 
tion of the gap as regarded in Arab eyes. An 
Arab professor, A. B. Zahlen, a Physics Professor 
at the American University of Beirut, has written 
a research called: “The Scientific and t^K’hno- 
logieal Gap in the Arab-Israel Conflict”. The 
study was published by the Institute of Palestinian 
Studies in Beirut. 


as a group. Since its establishment, Israel has 
been concerned to preserve the quality of man¬ 
power and the qualitative gap between Israel and 
the Arabs. After the Sinai Campaign, Israel was 
concerned at the development among the Arabf . 
in general and Egypt in particular, whole an ex(gg 
tensive effort was made in the fields Q§ higheij§| 
education, increased industrialisation, tljfi adoj 
tion of new methods of warfare and absorption e Safe 
new weapons. T here was a feeling that the gap|8j 
was being dosed until the Six Day War proved® 
that it still existed and had probably grown. Z‘ 

There is now a different kind of danger: over* ® 
confidence. Another shortcoming is that Israeli'-ig 
estimates are made on an emotional basis,', which"aj 
may be exaggerated or under-estimated as ^egaSfdl^P 
the. ability of the other side. Recently, thdre has'l 


SERIOUS APPROACH 

Prof. Zahlen’s work deserves attention in view 
.of its;scientific level and serious approach. Ilis 
COncLunpni from the Arab viewpoint arc most 
An Israeli reading them may reach 
lia&iy' inclusion that in such a situation no- 

! r.thirig;much has to be done for the qualitative gap 
’forever. 

At, tap 'beginning of his work, the professor 
fd&gtics--Ji { fhaptcr to indicators that measure 
jppfcut and how the. comparison for de- 

^ fejtfernimaticin pf the gap is worked out. Among 
fflBf ic ind icators are: the scientific publications of a 
yjMMpy j number of doctors degrees awarded 
ents, inventions and international 
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prizes for its scientists; industrialisation and especi¬ 
ally, the establishment of new industries; the 
development and acquisition of military-techno¬ 
logical options; the growth of the GNP and 
the percentage of it devoted to scientific and 
technological development. 

Prof. Zahlen says that advanced countries desir¬ 
ing to maintain a serious research programme 
must have, about 1,000 research workers, includ¬ 
ing university lecturers, per million inhabitants. 
About 50% of them must be employed in teach¬ 
ing. Every 9-10 years, a progressive country must 
double its scientists. As for technological research, 
an .advanced state must have 3,000 technological 
resS^jjhcrs (about 30% professional teachers) for 
every million inhabitants. These include civil ser¬ 
vants in ministries such as agriculture, health, 
public works and defence. However, the professor 
points out that these numbers ran be misleading. 
A state may have 1,000 physicists but if they lack 
libraries and laboratories they cannot produce high 
standard research. 

With reference to the. output of scientific, publi¬ 
cations, books and articles, Prof. Zahlen says there 
is a huge gap in Israel’s favour. He concludes 
that Israel’s output is 2.4 times as much as the 
whole Arab world and four times as much as 
Egypt, even though the latter’s population is 12 
times as large. His assessment is that one Israeli 
produces as much science as 100 Arabs; on the 
state level, one Israeli’s scientific output is as 
much as 50 Egyptian or 250 Jordanians. 

It is an interesting fact that the rich oil coun¬ 
tries have the lowest level of scientific publications. 


Scientific Publications 


1967 

1971 

All Arabs States 

465 

750 

Israel 

1,125 

1,739 

Algeria 

22 

46 

Kuwait 

2 

2 

Lebanon 

58 

89 

Libya 

3 

5 

Iraq 

32 

44 

Jordan 

1 

7 

Morocco 

11 

12 

s m- 

2 

1 

Saudi Arabia 

8 

14 

Egypt 

293 

443 

Tunisia 

3 

17 

Sudan 

30 

70 

Yemen 

0 

0 



(Top) Conceived by RAFAEL, and now produced by 
Israel Aircraft Industries, a 'Gabriel' missile leaps to¬ 
wards its target. 


(Above) Interior ot The Israel Aircraft Industries. 


Sudan, which is one of the poorest Arab countries, 
produces more scientific, publications than the 
whole of the North African countries and Iraq. 
Even on the question of oil, which brings in $6,000 
million annually, the Arabs have no oil institute 
or any university department that has gained in¬ 
ternational recognition. Also, in the field of teach¬ 
ing for doctorates of sciences, there is no serious 
basis in the Arab world, according to the research; 
while Israel produces about 100 doctors annually, 
with over 75% in the. scientific field. Moreover, 
several Israeli scientists have gained important 
international prizes. 

ELECTRONICS AND ARMS PRODUCTION 

Prof. Zahlen devotes a special chapter to the 
electronics industry and arms production. While 
Israel has reached impressive achievements in 
this field, the Arab states were still at the stage of 
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assembling radios and televisions. The level of this 
industry not only indicates the home production 
capacity of weapons, but enables or prevents the 
acquisition of advanced equipment. He brings 
several examples of what happened in Arab 
armies. In 1967, a certain Arab country bought 
a ground to air missile system for $30 million. It 
emerged that the hydraulic system of the launcher 
was developed especially for cold countries and as 
soon as it was brought to desert conditions it be¬ 
came irreparably out of older. Another country 
bought mobile radar and demanded the oldest 
1952 model because, of the level of its men. In 
the end, it received the 1954 specimen because 
the 1952 model had gone out of use. Zahlen uses 
the capture of the Egyptian destroyer Ibrahim-al- 
Awal in 1956 as an example: its sailors could not 
sink the ship because of the rustiness of its valves 
and the lack of instruments to open them. 

He says that not one Arab country has succeeded 
in attaining a military, technological option. The 
only attempt was by Egypt when she tried to 
create rockets and planes. These efforts failed 
because of the lack of an adequate scientific base 
and the absence of a progressive, scientific and re¬ 
search background. On the other hand, he argues, 
Israel has impressive achievements to its credit. 

ALLOCATIONS FOR SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

At present. Israel has ground to ground missiles 
with a range of 300 miles. In the nuclear field, 
she has an option and if she does not possess an 
atomic weapon, she is capable of producing one 
within six months to a year. Zahlen adds that 
generally about 2-5% of weapons in every army 
are under repair and if the percentage is larger 
then something is wrong. An army that is capable 
of repairing its weapons and planning them and 
adapting them to its soldieis, acquires self confi¬ 
dence in the battle. The Israel Defence. Forces 
have this confidence but the Arab armies lack it. 
Israel knows how to exploit this shortcoming as a 
psychological weapon to weaken the Arab army. 

As for allocations for scientific and technological 
development. Prof. Zahlen says that not a single 
Arab state spends even x /i r /< of its GNP on these 
needs and there is no sign of a change in approach. 
The total GNP of the Arab world in 1970 amount¬ 
ed to $34,000 million and were they to invest the 
same percentage that Israel allocated to this end, 
they would overtake her. Israel allocates between 
2-3% of her GNP on such research and is aided 
by foreign funds: $8 million from the American 
government and $1.2 million from the Volkswagen 
fund to the Wcizmann Institute. 
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Gas sampling 
in fumigation 
experiments 
carried out on 
grain containers. 



Check on 
specific ion 
electrodes for 
measurement of 
Potassium or 
Calcium-based 
solid mem¬ 
branes. 



INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


I’rof. Zahlen says there arc two schools of 
thought on this question in the. Arab world. One 
argues that science and technology does not con¬ 
stitute a real factor in the results of military con¬ 
frontations and quotes the Vietnam and Algerian 
wars as proof. The second school argues that the 
Arab states must acquire new weapons and set up 
modern armies before they begin the struggle. 
Zahlen notes that in the case of Vietnam,jg£e 
north decided to cover up part of their backward¬ 
ness by greater sacrifice and the adaptation of 
scientific and technological innovations to the level- 
of their troops. This nation demonstrated tremen¬ 
dous will-power and the damage caused it cannot 
yet be estimated. Algeria achieved its goal through 
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Israel Ceramic 
Institute: 

The instrumen¬ 
tation laboratory 
with a petro¬ 
graphic micro¬ 
scope in lore- 
ground. 



NUCLEAR RESEARCH n e SOLIS — Soreq 

on Line Isotope separator — and auxiliary equipment. 


discipline and sclf-saciifice. A huge proportion 
of the fighting force fell, hut additional man¬ 
power was recruited all the time. As for the 
Arabs in the dispute with Israel, Zahlen says that 
they show no reaL readiness to mobilise all their 
resources or will-power and self-sactifice. 

On the future, Prof. Zaheln says that Israel has 
not^ct reached the full exploitation of her man¬ 
power. resources. Half of the high-level man¬ 
power originates from immigration, which is go¬ 
ing on at a steady rate. In addition, the oriental 
Jews have not yet bcgyn to contribute to Israe.fi 
science and technology, but this is bound to occur. 
Israel, he continues, will continue to struggle to 


maintain the scientific gap not only to win wars 
and suffer less losses, but to maintain economic 
control in the event of a peace being made. 

As for the Arab prospects, Zahlen considers 
that they do not have, the slightest chance of win¬ 
ning the battle without deciding to allocate the 
sums needed for scientific and technological deve¬ 
lopment. Even if they do, they will not achieve 
victory, hut only increase their military prospects. 
Individually, the Arabs have reached considerable 
achievements in Zahlen’s view, but they have failed 
dismally as a group and institutionally. The Arabs 
lack political understanding and the political de¬ 
sire to make decisions. 
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THE QUIET 

REVOLUTION 

by Ruth Seligman 


“Have they told you what a fantastic job they 
are doing? No, they are too modest. They don’t 
blow their own horn, but they have achieved 
a great deal here, perhaps more than they realize. 
They are revolutionizing the teaching of science 
in Israel.” The speaker was a UNESCO consul¬ 
tant, here in Israel, advising the Department of 
Science Teaching at one of Israel’s institute of 
higher learning. 1'he “they” are the personnel of 
this department — the. scientists, technicians and 
advisors who are writing the textbooks and pre¬ 
paring the new curricula for the new science 
being taught in Israel today. 

RANKS WITH EUROPE 

Israel is a small country, lacking most natural 
resources and unable to compete with other coun¬ 
tries in many areas. Yet, I am convinced that our 
intellectual resources are not inferior to those 
of many countries twice our size. Leading educa¬ 
tors and academics agree with me. As one said: 
“In the quality and quantity of scientific work 
done, Israel ranks with most of the middle-sized 
countries of Western Europe.” This is an impres¬ 
sive achievement. “Yet,” he adds, “we cannot 
remain in a static situation. We must continue 
to try and improve our methods and approach 
in the teaching of science in order to attract more 
students and to develop the potentially-gifted 
among them” Optimistically, he concludes: “Per¬ 
haps someday we may even become a super- 
scientific power. Who knows?” 

MODERNISING TEACHING METHODS 

We arc far from that happy goal: the path, 
however, is being prepared, the path which was 
first cleared 14 years ago when the Hebrew 
University and the Ministry of Education began 
revising and modernizing the teaching of mathe¬ 
matics. Additional progress was made with the 
establishment of a group at the Weizmann Insti¬ 
tute of Science headed by the late Amos de 
Shalit, whose untimely death a few years ago at 
the age of 42 robbed Israel of one of its most 
brilliant and outstanding physicists. His group 
was the first to begin developing new physics 
curricula. 

Israel’s initial efforts were part of the revolution 


in science teaching sweeping the world, especially 
the Western world. Awareness that, competitively 
speaking, the West was back decades, if not more, 
led to the realization that most science textbooks 
in use were just mere masses of fact and th^^an 
understanding of basic principles was being lost. 
Unfortunately, this was very true in Israel for our 
educational establishment, based in large part on 
conventional and formal teaching principles, has 
always stressed the importance of memory, often 
at the expense, of creative experimentation. In 
many schools, chapters of a subject were merely 
memorized and experiments or exercises done only 
by the teachers. The role of the pupils was thus 
reduced to that of observation or “regurgitation 
of material thrown at him.” 

A modern science teaching programme demands 
the personal involvement of each and every stud¬ 
ent. Experimentation is the key to the whole 
programme. The goal is not mere accumulation 
of facts, but development of an independent and 
creative spirit. Science is curiosity. The. questions 
a student asks are often more important than 
the answers the teacher gives him. 

START FROM SCRATCH 

From the beginning the. goal was clear. How¬ 
ever, when it came to up-dating and modernizing 
its science teaching programmes, Israel discovered 
that it had difficulties peculiar to this country. 
It found that it could not rely on translation of 
material which had been prepared abroad since 
it is not geared to Israel’s special situation. For 
example, most programming from abroad assumes 
a prior science preparation which is, more or less, 
missing in Israel’s elementary school system. In 
many cases, those working on the new science 
curricula had to start from scratch, working with 
a language, Hebrew, which is not a language 
of science. 

The work goes on with revision and evaluation, 
a yearly occupation, with practical expeflftfhr* 
dictating the changes to be made. Impressive pro¬ 
gress has been made as more and more classes are 
included in the network of schools using the new 
material, teaching science the new way — through 
experimentation and independent, self-propelled 
projects. 
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My UNESCO consultant, whose work in this 
field takes him all over the world, feds that 
Israel has two things going for her that many 
other countries lack. One, the unusual situation 
that the programme here is supported internally 
by the Ministry of Education and externally by 
UNESCO; two, Israel’s centralized system of edu¬ 
cation which makes it easier to introduce changes 
and new approaches. You also, he added, “have 
the involvement of the two major universities in 
the country working out the programmes, includ¬ 
ing an elaborate system of teacher re-training 
courses and broad-based summer science camps 
found on most of the major campuses. 

VARIETY OF EXPERIENCE 

“In addition, your teachers and scientists come 
from a diverse number of cultures: they are. able 
to bring their experience here to help us in creat¬ 
ing a unique Israeli programme.. Those from 
central Europe are influenced by their training 
and background, just as those from the Anglo- 
Saxon countries have their approach. It is this 
richness and variety of experiences on both the 
side of those preparing' the new textbooks and 
curricula and on the side of those using them 
which is very exciting.” 

Israel, a country with a population of over three 
million from eighty different countries, is a fertile 
field for teaching experiments. Its student popula¬ 
tion reflects a wide range, of ethnic, economic 
and cultural levels. Many come from homes where 
the twentieth century is just beginning to intrude. 


With the new stress on teaching basic principles, 
on allowing students the chance to explore and 
experiment on their own, Israel is showing how 
a society can narrow the gap between its cul¬ 
turally-advantaged and culturally-disadvantaged 
children, giving both the. opportunity to reach 
heights previously denied them. When success 
depends on creating an environment in which 
students question — both their teachers and them¬ 
selves, there is more of an opportunity for children 
to demonstrate innate ability. 

SCALE OF IMPORTANCE 

Until 5-10 years ago, science teaching in the 
Israeli school system was so uninspired that it 
smothered, rather than generated, interest and 
attraction. This may be one reason why Israel 
has a lower percentage of scientists and students 
studying science than in most countries. Inciden¬ 
tally, this is an interesting statistic in view of the 
fact that, image-wise, the scientist in Israel has 
much status. A recent survey revealed that Israelis 
rank scientists first as people of importance and 
influence. They rank air-force pilots second and 
Members of the Knesset (Parliament) third. 

The success of the new science teaching pro¬ 
gramme cannot lx* measured or seen today or even 
tomorrow. It is a slow process, a quiet revolu¬ 
tion which cannot fail to make science more mean¬ 
ingful, to attract more, students and to enhance 
avenues of activity which already are valued and 
appreciated by the society. In the very long run, 
Israel might very well become an important 
scientific power. 


AMOS DE-SHALIT 



So^fien a good man dies, 
for years beyond our ken, 
the light he leaves behind him lies 
upon the path of men. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Amos de-Shalit will certainly continue to illuminate the path of his 
successors at the Weizmann Institute as well as that of mankind 
throughout the world in matters far beyond his special competence 
in nuclear physics. His educational innovations, particularly in the 
field of science, his work for the security and development of Israel, 
his efforts for the developing of new nations, his searches for roads 
to peace between Israel and the Arab countries and the inspiration 
and leadership he gave to the Weizmann Institute of Science will 
stand as peaks of human accomplishment alongside his outstanding 
contributions to the understanding of the atomic nucleus. 

Amos was a Sabra. Raised in a pioneering atmosphere, witnessing 
and participating in the making of a new country, he had the 
attitude of a pioneer not only toward physics but also toward all 
problems to which he addressed himself. Boldly imaginative, his 
endeavours were broad in concept and grand in their sweep. In 
the brave new world that was being created, no problem was 
insoluble; all achievement was possible, given a daring strategy 
carried through decisively and energetically. This posture led to 
an openness of mind, a refreshing willingness to consider and to 
accept new ideas; and once accepted, not the least of Amos’ 
qualities was his ability to infect others with his own confidence 
and enthusiam. 
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Israel Foreign Ministry official writes on 
Muslims of Burma 


Mr. Moshe Yegar, Deputy Diiectoi ol the Asia 
and Oceania Division in the Isiaeli Ministry nl 
Foreign Affairs lias published a study of the 
Muslims of Ihunia. 


The Study, written in English, has been publish¬ 
ed by Otto Ilarrassowitz in Wiesbaden on behalf 
of the Southasia Institute of the University of 
Heidelberg. 


Israeli firm developing 
military electronics plants abroad 


Tadiran-Israel Electronics Industry has expand¬ 
ed its military industrial activities into five foicign 
countries, Mr. Elkana Caspi, director-general of 
the firm, stated during a recent Press tour of its 
newly opened IL20m., 15,000-squaie-metre "elec¬ 
tronics and communications” plant in the Holon 
industrial zone. All five foreign plants two of 
which are already in operation and the other three 
in the planning and construction stages — are de¬ 
signed to produce sophisticated military electronic 
equipment, he said. The first plant was planned 
2 l /a years ago, and started production a year ago. 


Mr. Caspi noted that all the countries wanted 
to develop their own military electronics plants, 
and Tadiran rrroved into the field to help set up 
the plants and maintain technical supervision of 
them. “Thus. Tadiran is supplying the advanced 
equipment needed to set up the actual production 
lines. In each case, Tadiran is a partner — in two 
cases with the governments concerned, and in the 
other three cases with private, concerns. In all 
cases, the ‘image’ of the new plant is strictly local, 
with Tadiran keeping well in the background. 
Foreign workers from all five plants are. being 
trained at the Holon plant.” 


Praying for Rain 


An immigrant from India approves the 
Chief Rabbinate’s call on Israelis to pray for 
rain two weeks ago — so bountifully grant¬ 
ed since — and recalls an occasion in the 
Kolaba district of India, in Revdartda 
village, when both Hindus and Moslems 
had offered prayers lor a number ol days 
but there was still no sign ol rain. He 
continues: 

"Under the leadership ol the late Shalom 
Shapurker, a God-fearing and saintly Jew, 


men, women and children started one day 
early in the morning from our synagogue, 
‘Beth-El,’ singing ‘Praise ye the Lord tor 
His mercy endureth tor ever.' They walked 
two miles to reach a nearby mountain where 
they sacrificed a goat. Suddenly clouds began 
to gather. It became very dark and began 
raining heavily. When they returned singing 
and dancing, they found Hindus and Mos¬ 
lems gathered around and celebrating the 
rain." 
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Bar-Ilan University researchers 
photograph RNA—basic cell unit 


Scientists at Bar-Ilan University in Kaniat Gan 
have photographed the material which tells ani¬ 
mal cells what to do and when — Messenger 
RNA. The achievement, carried out by Israeli 
and Swiss researchers at the University’s Electron 
Microscope unit, is the fust time the material 
has been seen in animal as opposed to bacteiial 
cells. 

unit, headed by Professor Max Herzberg, 
and working with Drs. Dubocliet and E. Kcllen- 
berger of the Basle Biozentrum in Switzerland, 
has been working for a year to get a look at 
animal Messenger RNA (ribonucleic acid) in 
its native state. Messenger RNA, hitherto seen 
only in bacteria, relays the orders for protein-build¬ 
ing which are stored in the DNA molecules of each 
cell, and thus controls what happens in the cell. It 
secs to it that the amintV acids out of which all 
proteins are built go together in each species to 
form the proteins characteristic of that species. 
While the Messenger RNA of bacteria has been 
known to scientists for some time, this is the 
first time it and the proteins bound to it have been 
seen in animal cells. 


I'he chief difficulty in seeing the RNA complex 
is its minute size — 10,000 times smaller than 
the cell, which is itself already microscopic. To 
make it visible, the Bar-Ilan Electron Microscope 
Unit and the Basle Biozentrum devised a dark 
field electromicroscopy technique. The material 
was first purified and separated in collaboration 
with Dr. K. Schewrer, of Switzerland’s Lausanne 
Institute for Cancer Research and Dr. B. Lebleu 
of Belgium, who was then visiting the Weizmann 
Institute. 

The achievement was made possible by the 
high level of electron microscope technology deve¬ 
loped recently at the Basle Biozentrum and at 
Bar-Ilan. The importance of the present work 
lies in the fact that it opens the way for scientists 
to fully understand the functions of RNA-protein 
complexes. 

'I'he unit’s director, Professor Herzberg, was 
born in Paris in 1910, studied electron-microscopy 
and biochemistry in France, and completed his 
research for a Ph.D. degree in Israel after immi¬ 
grating in 1967. He joined Bar-Ilan in October, 
1971. 


Haifa Flower Show 
will be Israel’s biggest ever 


The 25th anniversary of the State of Israel 
will be celebrated in Haifa with a Floriade ex¬ 
pected to virtually envelop the Central Carmel 
section of the city in colours and scents. Flower- 
show director Shmucl Bialik announced on 27 
February that the Floriade would be held from 
April 15 to 23 and would cover an area of ten 
acres. He noted that the show would be “the 
largest and most diversified ever in Israel.” A 
team of four Dutch experts, headed by Prince G. 
W. Baron van Dcdem, president of the famed 
D^ch Floriade, will come to Israel to advise the 
HSrMunicipality on the project. Also expected 
are nundreds of growers and horticulturists from 
Israel and abroad. 

Gan Ha’em, Haifa’s main park, has been closed 
for the show and 40,000 Dutch bulbs and seeds 
planted there. Mr. Bialik said the show would 


offer sections of live trees and shrubs sculptured 
into animals, medicinal plants, ornamental plants, 
the floral achievements of Israel’s nurserymen 
over the past 25 years, tropical plants, illuminated 
water fountains, orchids from East and West, 
rare flowers and birds from Africa, flower ar¬ 
rangements and underwater flora and fauna. 

The small cinema at the Rothschild Centre 
will screen nature films on flora round the world. 
The Agriculture Faculty of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem will demonstrate new flower-grow¬ 
ing techniques and the Ministry of Agriculture 
will display a model of a hothouse. Dutch in¬ 
fluence will be marked this year, Mr. Bialik said, 
by tulips that will form “virtual carpets in the 
park.” At night, coloured illumination will pro¬ 
vide special effects in the exhibition area and in 
Central Carmel Square. 
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A muscular, bearded 25-year- 
old scuba diver has emerged from 
the depths to undertake a six- 
week promotional tour of Europe 
and the U.S. to urge people to 
come and “See Israel Undersea." 

The diver is Howard Rosenstein 
who came from the U.S. in 1970 
with a degree in anthropology and 
archaeology from California State 
University. 

At the WUJS Institute at Arad, 
whilst others there worried about 
future jobs and housing, "I wanted 
only to get to the sea," Howard 
said. He explored the country's 
various coasts, and realized that 
there were no facilities for scuba 
ttiving along the Mediterranean 
shore, though there were thou¬ 
sands of Israelis who knew how to 
dive and were keen on the sport. 

Howard joined with two im¬ 
porters of diving equipment, 
Nathan Vardi and Yitzhak Kesten- 
baum, to set up the Mediterranean 
Diving Centre. They surveyed the 
coast for suitable diving conditions 
and underwater attractions, and 
settled for a base near Sidni Ali, 
at Herzliya. Howard brought in 
diving equipment and since August, 
1971, has been giving scuba 
diving courses continuously. 

The 6-week courses cover theo¬ 
ry, pool exercises and sea work. 

Howard also gives basic diving 
courses at the Weizmann Institute, 
the Hebrew University, at kibbut- 



texplonnt the undersea beauty at Eilat 


the serenity of a silent world 

— .. 

telling tourists to ‘see Israel undersea 9 


zim and also at the Wingate In¬ 
stitute of Physical Education, where are ,wo differe dt worlds for divers. 


diving is part of the curriculum. former is getter for shallow 

"Diving is a family sport. The d * vin 0' i,s auctions being off- 


are two differed! worlds for divers, know the Caribbean and South 
The former is better for shallow Pacific say Sharm e-Sheik beats 


.._ _ _ .. f ... ^ them all." 

Only prerequisites are ahvsical fit- shore grottoes, 'fishing and under- During his promotional appear- 
<«ss and knowing hoS to swim. water ™haeofegical sites, such ances (on behalf of the Tourism 
Old can begin at the age of 15 a * Cae$area ' Acre, Ashkelon, Ap- Ministry and El Al) Howard is ask- 
Scuba diving offers a complete K°' 0n j a ' . Ad ! , ? I a ? d ? a f a " ! he ing divers — add there are hun- 
escape from the everyday hustle rf ^ 2 red * of thousands of them in 

and hutila nf i.rn.i JL i;«. tu. ‘* e and coral * wWi Ophira (Sharm Europe and the Americas today — 
we?ahtle n« ' ‘ 1 u eSMk) ' *Tatf Nuweiba and where else in the world can they 
wtigh ltonnw. m a .il.nt w.rld Dahab idMl difing location., he. such varied diving mi' 

giv.. Hi . frrimg of wwlty and Diy .„ ond »;„d,„.. p h„,.. .nee. a. in l.ra.l?,“y<Hj WtgflHU. 

Treaaom, Howard says. graphers who Have explored seas a Roman fortress in 'MylPor 

The six-week course costs IL250, ; n many corner} of the world are Samoa, nor can you fincftkjfld 

and an equipment can be rented, lavish in describing the glories ol Sea spectacular while diwnRoff 

w, ? se * rnow c *°' m Israel’s Sharm e-Sheik,|Rosenstein is most Crete or the Cote d'Azur."*' Here, 
undersea attractions are unique, emphatic : "Shprm is the world's too, one can dive almost the whole 
The Mediterranean and Red Sea finest diving tegfitory. Divers who year round. 
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Come when you like 
Bring who you like 
Wear what you like 
Sit where you like 
Eat what you like 
Stay as long as you like 

Israel. An open invitation. 


This year is Israel's 25th anniversary party. 

All are Invited and soma 850,000 are expected to take advantage 

of the invitation. 

They are expected to come from all over the world, 
for that is the trend in recent years as more and more people find out 
that Israel has so much more to offer than just sun. 


It's not just the pleasant cli¬ 
mate all year round which per¬ 
mits summer and winter tourism 
alike, nor even the 117-miles of 
golden Mediterranean beach, 
but a combination of these fac¬ 
tors with the subtle mix of anci¬ 
ent and modern that is Israel 
today. 

Despite the fact that Israel is 
one of the world's small countri¬ 
es, visitors se*m to find they have 
to stay longer than elsewhere. 
In 1972, the average stay was 
17 days; this makes the average 
stay in Israel one of the highest 
in the world. 

Every year millions of people 
are on the move. The world has 
shrunk and more people want to 
see it. Israel is drawing more to 
its own corner spot in the Medi¬ 
terranean. 


Tourism in Israel is booming. 
727,000 overseas tourists and 
160,000 from across the border 
visited Israel last year. 1971-72, 
compared with 1970, shows a 
phenomenal increase of 61 per 
cent. 

Average international growth 
is between 8 and 9 per cent, so 
Israel can justifiably claim to be 
out of the ordinary. 

Top tourists frpm Europe were 
the British with over 67,000, 
then the French followed closely 
by the Germans. 

Scandinavians, Swiss, Dutch, 
Italians and others also showed 
an unprecedented urge to visit 
Israel. As usual the United States 
and Canada took first place with 
a massive 310,000 - 43 per cent 
of all overseas traffic to Israel. 


In Israel there is always some¬ 
thing to see, somewhere to go, 
even somewhere different to eat. 
The visitor can find French, Chi¬ 
nese, Arabic, Italian, Hungarian, 
Yemenite and Greek restaurants 
within a short distance of each 
other. 

Connoisseurs are surprised by 
its wines, although some of these 
have been winning gold medals 
since 1897. Israel is compact, 
distances are short, transport 
facilities excellent and, reason¬ 
ably priced. The visitflf^san 
change his scene quiclffy'' and 
economically. This year special 
efforts have been made to en¬ 
able visitors to get the most out 
of their holiday. Israel means its 
silver jubilee to be golden. 
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“Please stay together in a group and we’ll be 
there and back in no time. ” 


MORE VISITOR^ . .. 

Tourists koep coming — and 
they have to be accommodated. 
The demand spreads over the 
country as tourists popularise 
different areas and the industry 
responds. 

So Arad and the Dead Sea 
have been transformed in the 
last three years. This year, over 
the whole of the country, hotel 


rooms will be increased by 4,000 
to cope with the boom and the 
additional influx generated by 
Israel's 25th anniversary cele¬ 
brations. Jerusalem alone have 
15 new hotels. 

Kibbutz guest houses will fa¬ 
ther help to absorb visitors 
throughout the country and a 
"Room Bank" (a private home 


... MORE HOTELS 

accommodation on service) will 
operate in the main eitles for 
visitors who have not made prior 
arrangements. 

The various types of accom¬ 
modation enable tourists to 
choose to suit their budgets. 
Israel is making every effort to 
make its hospitality unlimited by 
price. 






TOMORROW 

and 

YESTERDAY 
TODAY IN JERUSALEM 


There is no city with a name as emotive as Jerusalems. 
Aloof in its amphitheatre of hills in the highlands of Judea and Samaria, 
bestriding the great divide between the fertile coastal plain and 
the Jordan Valley, Jerusalem draws people to awe them by its antiquity 
and surprise them by its newness. 

Jerusalem is too much for anyone to expect. 


Last year, when visitors to 
Israel confounded sceptics and 
leapt 11 per cent over 1971 — 
itself a peak year — Jerusalem 
once again asserted its unique 
pull. Apart from its special suita¬ 
bility as a base, Jerusalem itself 
is enough for many. 

There, the number of nights 
spent at hotels recommended to 
visitors rose to a new record. No 
one in Jerusalem was surprised. 

The city has always been 
coveted and tourists in whatever 
numbers are welcomed and ac¬ 
commodated. Jerusalem is a hos¬ 
pitable city. 

Despite its distance from the 
sea its central position in the 
high-lands has never denied 
Jerusalem the unobtrusive role of 
a cool resort in the heat of sum¬ 
mer. Jerusalem was cast for his¬ 
tory. Ascending from the coast 
to Jerusalem is called an 'aliyah' 
— a going-up. Inevitably it is 
also a going back. 


JERUSALEM WAS OLD 
WHEN ABRAHAM CAME 
OUT OF THE NEGEV 

Twice totally destroyed, 19 
times besieged, the often-batter¬ 
ed host to the holiest sanctuaries 
of Judaism, Christianity and Is¬ 
lam, Jerusalem is now united 
once again. 

King iDavid made Jerusalem 
his capital; modern. Israel emu¬ 
lated him 3,000 years later. 
Jerusalem was old when Abra¬ 
ham came out of the Negev; it 
is still old — and startlingly new. 

Jerusalem today is not fust a 
starkly-clothed cavern of me¬ 
mories but a home for today's 
people, 291,700 of them — 
218,300 Jews, 62,300 Moslems, 
11,100 Christians; almost 10 
per cent of Israel’s population. 
It also affords a temporary home 
to thousands of tourists. 

So around and beside the Old 
City is a growing thriving city of 


modern buildings. Here is the 
Knesset, the Israeli Parliament, 
— the offices of Government, the 
Hebrew University, the Israel 
Museum, the towering luxury 
hotels, theatres, cinemas, rest¬ 
aurants. 


The visitors who hunt their 
heritage by the Western Wall, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Via Dolorosa, the Dome of 
the Rock, the el-Aqsa Mosque, 
the Mount of Olives, Gethse- 
mane, the traditional tomb of 
King David, issue out of modern 
guest houses and hotels. Jeru¬ 
salem has 4,000 rooms to accom¬ 
modate its visitors and 15 more 
hotels are under construction. 


Not all, of course, return there 
worn out by their historical ave- 
ligious researches. rj’ 


Even at dusk, Jerusalem is 
unique. An ethereal pink light 
bathes the gold and silver domes 
of the mosques, the church 
steeples, the minarets. Jerusalem 




Damascus Gate. 


meets the night spectacularly. 


HISTORY 

IS FOR TOMORROW 

this spectacle also marks 
the~Tfeginning of the nightlife. 
Jerusalem is a holiday city, too. 
The restaurants and cafes begin 
to throb with their qwn forgetful 
life. History is for tomorrow. To¬ 
morrow may be Bethlehem or 


Jericho, or the Israel National 
Museum to see the seven com¬ 
plete parchments of the Dead 
Sea scrolls —incomprehensible 
to the layman but vouched for by 
experts and in a ‘cave\simulat- 
ing the place in which Bedouins 
found them. 

Tomorrow in Jerusalem is the 
age-old Jewish prayer of hope. 
Now it is Israel's, and the visi¬ 
tor’s today. 







THERE’S ANOTHER SIDE 
TO THE MED-ISRAEL’S 


People are going further into the Mediterranean and 
stopping off at Israel. This is the sunnier side, where the 
summer is rainless and lasts from May until October. Israelis call 
it the sunshine coast and it sweeps up from deep in the south 
for 117 miles. 



d 

w 


• Caesarea 



•Nahariya 
• Acre 

Haifa 


Natanya 
• Herzliya 
Tel Aviv 

Jerusalem • 
i Ashkelon 


Down in the south, the sun is 
at its warmest. Even winter is 
like summer in other countries. 
Here are the beaches for the 
solitary-minded-sun-seekers who 
don't care for a surfeit of peo¬ 
ple. The beaches are three or 
four miles wide, the sand un 
broken except for the tracks of 
an occasional Bedouin camel or 
the shadow of a Bedouin's palm 
branch hut. 

Here you will find Ashkelon, 
one of the oldest cities in the 


world, where Delilah was an 
early beach beauty. Ashkelon is 
a modern resort but bears the 
traces of previous visitors - Phili¬ 
stines, Romans, Crusaders and 
Mamelukes. 

Northwards to Bat Yam, a 
favourite pleasure haunt. Its 
name means ‘daughter of the 
sea'. Bat Yam, established in 
1925, is the daughter of nearby 
Tel Aviv and grand-daughter of 
Jaffa, which sits beside it. 

Jaffa was ancient when Solo¬ 
mon bought the cedars of Leba¬ 
non to build the Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem. Jonah embarked from 
here; here Andromeda was tied 
to a rock. 

FASCINATING CONTRAST. 

Tel Aviv and Jaffa provide a 
fascinating contrast. Tel Aviv, a 
mere 60 years old, quite pre¬ 
cocious and cosmopolitan - the 
largest city in Israel and consci¬ 
ous of its status as the centre of 
its cultural, social and economic 
activities. 

Its pride shows in its chicshops, 
elegant boulevards, concert halls 
distinguished university. The days 
are sunny and nights mild, the 
sea air fresh. The people spend 
a great deal of their time out¬ 
doors, sitting at sidewalk cafes 
watching the passing parade. 
Tel Aviv is a gregarious city 
where you are unlikely to feel 
alone. Jaffa is contrasting but 
complementary. An artists' quar¬ 
ter overlooks the old harbour. 


From it they can be seen work¬ 
ing in their studios on sculptures, 
paintings and ancient crafts. 

You can bargain for old jewel¬ 
lery and genuine antiques in the 
Flea Market in the crowded nar¬ 
row street near the clock tower 
and celebrate your bargains till 
the early hours in the night clubs 
by the harbour. 

GOLF OF COURSE 

To the north of Tel Aviv - Jaf¬ 
fa, the Yarkon River marks the 
beginning of the Sharon coast. 
In the autumn the famous lilies 
of Sharon grow upon the sand. 
In early Spring there is the frag¬ 
rance of orange blossom. In 
Herzliya you find other kinds of 
lilies - in the smallest bikinis and 
biggest cars. Herzliya is plush. 
Here you can be pampered. 

Above it, within easy distance, 
is Natanya which boasts excel¬ 
lent beaches and reasonably 
priced hotels. 

The Mediterranean sweeps 
northwards. To Caesarea with 
its Roman and Crusader ruins 
looking down on the torquoise 
waters, and its magnificent golf 
course where the unskilled are 
likely to find themselves seeking 
a ball in an ancient ruin,- Haifa 
nestling close to the bea^fyl 
Mount Carmel; from the tc^Kf 
which you get a breathtaking 
view of the bay below. 

NAPOLEON STOPPED HERE 

Haifa is a majestic city, a busy 
harbour. Nearby Acre saw its 





HAIFA — Bahai Temple in foreground. 


most majestic days long ago. It ous purple dyes from sea crea- of white chalk where the cable 

was the capital of the Crusader's tures. cars will take tourists down to 

kingdom, withstood Napoleon’s If was on a beach near Acre the eerie grottoes of Rosh Ham- 

siege, with the aid of a British that the first glass was said to qra. A 1300-foot tunnel dug 

Fleet under Sir Sydney ‘ Smith, have been made - by accident. into the solid rock enables a view 

but lost out as a harbour with Close to it is Nahariya - quiet, of the widest range of blues and 

the coming of steam. It is still a friendly, charming, a popular greens in the Mediterranean and 

fascifltting place with civilisa- honeymoon resort in Israel. It rainbows made by sun rays 

tions ptlfd layer upon layer and was founded as a haven from breaking into the spray of waves, 

reflecting in its architecture the Europe in 1934 and was the This is Israels side of the 
races who coveted it. Here is first Jewish settlement in western Mediterranean - a side where 

the famous Beach of Purple, Galilee. North of it lie small more and more ore discovering 

named from the days when the beaches surrounded by rocks that there s so much more to dis- 

Phoenicians extracted their fam- followed by sheer majestic cliffs cover. 
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WHERE 
DO YOU GO 
FROM 
HERE? 

Where to go in Israel is a problem. 
Transport is easy, the country quite small. 
The dilemma is choosing. 

There are even four seas to choose from — 

One is blue 
One is dead 
The third is sweet 
and the fourth is red 

— all with different appeals 
for distinctive holidays. 


Israel lies snugly on the east¬ 
ern seaboard of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, near the meeting point 
of Asia, Europe and Africa. 
These civilisations have often 
overlapped so that traces of 
them are all around to see and 
constantly being uncovered. 

The Bible provides the basic 
guide book to the country but 
supplements are needed now to 
chart the progress of modern 
civilisation, which has brought 
new resorts, towns, villages and 
settlements. Israel is a live, vital 
country. 

And those seas? — the Medi¬ 
terranean, the Red, the Dead, 
the Sea of Galilee. 

The Mediterranean washes in 
on 117 miles of unindented 
coastline, studded with resorts 
and carpeted with sand dunes 
that smooth progress into the 
warm blue waters. This is the 
sunshine coast where the bulk 
of the population live. 

SKIN DIVING IN THE RED SEA 

Across the Negev desert lies 
Eilat on the Red Sea, which offers 
some of the finest skin-diving in 
the world. Two stone arms 
stretch out into the sea protect¬ 
ing swimmers from the water 
skiers. Those who like to take 
their water dry can view the 
coloured tropical fish and the 
fantastic coral reefs from the 
vantage point of a glass-bottom¬ 
ed boat. 

From Eilat, make your way 
along the new highway across 
the Sinai Peninsula where you 
will find new holiday centres set 
amid some of the most awe-in¬ 
spiring scenery in the world. 

The Dead Sea has an appeal 
of its own. You can't stoop low¬ 
er. At 1,292 feet below sea 
level it is the lowest point on 
earth. Its waters are heavy with 
minerals and have a therapeutic 
effect on certain skin ailments. 
The high density supports the 


heaviest swimmers and most peo¬ 
ple want to take advantage of 
an exceptionally buoyant feeling 
by having their photographs 
taken bobbing halfway out of 
the water. 

Besides its physical compensa¬ 
tions it has much to offer spiritu¬ 
ally. Twenty miles up the shore 
beyond Sodom, which Lot's wife 
looked back on at her peril, a 
great flat-topped mount rises 
sheer 1,300 feet. The plateau is 


about 650 yards by 220 yards. 
This is Masada, which means for¬ 
tress. It was here that 1,000 
Jewish patriots, the Zealots, fled 
from Jerusalem when it fell to 
Titus in 70 AD. 

Two years later they wt£«be- 
sieged by a Roman force of 
25,000, whose eight camp sites 
in the valley are still visible. They 
held out for months until the Ro¬ 
mans built a huge earthen ram¬ 
part and breached the wall. The 
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Zealots died rather than sur¬ 
render. 

There could be no more vivid 
contrast to the Dead" Sea than 
the Sea of Galilee, a freshwater 
sea. The ancients called it the 
Sijkof Kinneret because it was 
shewed like a kinnor-harp. It 
shimmers like a diamond amid 
lush, green hills, teems with easi¬ 
ly tempted lake fish, which once 
caused the disciples a buoyancy 
problem, and enjoys a sub-tropi¬ 


cal winter climate 700 feet be¬ 
low sea level Here people swim 
and water ski in unequalled 
beauty. 

Some of Galilee's waters are 
siphoned off by pipeline to irri¬ 
gate the over-thirsty Negev, \j 
generosity it can unstintingly 
affoid. 

A choice of lushness or desert, 
or sea — the choice becomes 
even more difficult still when one 
turns to towns. 


ACRE 

Acre, a city of domes and 
soaring minarets cradled in a 
sanded bay overlooking the 
Mediterranean, old 3,500 years 
ago, a busy port until the com¬ 
ing of steam. Alexander the 
Great stopped here, the Crusa¬ 
ders made it a stronghold. A 
British fleet, under Sir Sydney 
Smith, in an unlikely alliance 
with a cruel Albanian, called el- 
iazzar (the butcher) because of 
his cruelty, put paid to Napo- 
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ASHKELON BEACH. 


Icon's eastern ambitions here. . . 
Now the only sorties made, are 
by waves of tourists. 

DELILAH - AN EARLY BEACH 
BEAUTY 

Ashkelon, once one of the five 
main Philistine cities, is now a 
big tourist resort. Here, Delilah 
was an early beach beauty. 
Situated outside the humidity belt 
and enjoying cool dry air in 
summer, it is an ideal starting 
point for tours, being an hour's 
drive to Tel-Aviv and Jaffa in the 
north or Beersheba on the edge 
of the Negev in the south. The 
latter provides one of those 
dramatic changes of scene pecu¬ 
liar to Israel. The desert has its 
own compulsion - incredibly 
beautiful sunsets, the glimpses of 
Bedouin on the move or silhouet¬ 
ted against their black tents, 
beautiful starry nights. 

Or do you stick to the coast, 


visit Haifa and Mount Carmel, 
Nahariya, a honeymoon favourite 
in Israel, or Netanya or Caesa¬ 
rea, with its golf course side by 
side with Roman ruins? 

Galilee is a must for pilgrims 
and Jerusalem an ideal base. 
You can sally forth to Tiberias, 
Nazareth, Mount Tabor, Bethle¬ 
hem. The last, where the story 
of Christmas began, now has 
three such festivals — the Latin 
(Western) one on December 25, 
the Orthodox (Eastern) one 12 
days later, and the Armenian 
one on January 19. On these 
days the little Arab hill-town is 
alive with lights and banners 
and carols pour from the loud¬ 
speakers in Manger Square. But 
Bethlehem draws in and out of 
season. 

JERICHO BLOWS ITS OWN 
TRUMPETS 

Also within easy reach of 


Jerusalem is Jericho. Outside it 
is a sign board which says : 
'Welcome to the oldest city in 
the world'. Jericho was and is 
an oasis town, the water coming 
mainly from a gushing spring 
named after Elisha the prophet, 
who is said to have 'healed' 
these waters with a pot of*salt. 

Jericho was ancient when 
Joshua got to work with his trum¬ 
pet and the children of Israel 
crossed the fords of the River 
Jordan five miles to the east and 
entered the Promised Land in 
the 13th Century BC. 

Art-lovers may head for Safed, 
the artists' colony, perched on a 
mountain peak overlooking the 
hills of Lebanon to the north and 
west and the Seb of Galilee to 
the south. Here the sky and hills 
seem to merge. The town is a 
maze of quaint cobbled streets 
and walled courtyards. Artists 
now predominate but for genera¬ 
tions mystics and poets made it 
their home. 

This then is the problem for 
tourists - choice. It goes from 
A to Z, Acre to the Wilderness of 
Zin only leaving out the letter X. 
Israel is happy to have the pro¬ 
blem and maybe one of the new 
towns will have a name begin¬ 
ning with X. 
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Arab technology not up to Israel’s: Bourguiba 


“TUNIS (UPI). — The problem of the Arabs 
is that they are technologically inferior to the 
Israelis and stick their heads in the sand about it, 
President Habib Bourguiba said yesterday. 

Opening a congress of Arab writers, Bourguiba 
said Arab states “are in a weak position” because 
they lack the experience to use their weapons and 
military equipment, while Israel’s strength lies 
in its mastery of modern sciences and technology. 

“The wheel will turn inexorably against the 
Arabs if they continue to practice, in regard to 
this problem, the policy of the ostrich," he said. 

“ war today is not a question of whoever has 
the most military men being assured of winning. 
It lies essentially in the strategy of the war, in 
which technology plays a prime role, as illustrated 
by ail wars since 1939. 

“That is why neither their numbers nor their 
weapons have given Arabs victory on the three 
occasions they faced Israel.” 


Bourguiba said: “What is important is not the 
millions of soldiers nor the many squadrons of air¬ 
planes, but the ability to use these soldiers and 
these airplanes according to the new methods that 
the Nazis discovered and the Allies perfected. 

“The secret of Israel’s strength lies in the fact 
that most of its officers who command operations 
against the Arabs apply these methods that they 
learned perfectly on the European fronts with the 
Allies or Russians. 

“This experience of war is the secret of Israel 
military superiority. Israel contains an elite from 
countries in all domains and particularly in science 
and technology which form the. basis of the mili¬ 
tary potential of the big powers. 

“For all these considerations, we think that the 
battle between the Arabs and the Zionists is above 
all a problem of scientific and technological in¬ 
equality.” 

— The Jerusalem Post, 20-3-1973. 


Russians reportedly find Egyptian air defences now shoddy 


“I'he Israel Air Force could sweep the length 
and breadth of Egypt virtually unopposed by that 
country’s once formidable rocket defences. This 
is the verdict of the Russian rocket experts who 
have returned to Egypt to inspect the defences 
eight months after President Sadat kicked out 
15,000 Russian ‘advisers’,” according to a repoit 
in the “Evening Standard.” 

The London paper says the Russians arc “ap¬ 
palled” at the state of the rockets they left behind. 
Admittedly, they took some of their most advanced 
equipment with them and refused to supply Sadat 
with spare parts for his Sam-Twos and Sam-Threes, 
it continues. But they cannot understand how the 
batteries they left in fighting condition could be¬ 
come so completely unworkable in such a short 
time. 

The Egyptians themselves are fully aware, of this 
situation. Earlier this year, a report was circulated 
to army commanders which said that 40 per cent 
of the army’s equipment is unusable and a further 
20 c&r cent is suspect. The figure for the anti¬ 
aircraft rockets with their delicate electronics is 
much higher, according to the “Evening Stand¬ 
ard.” 

One of the. most significant military aspects of 
the shooting down of the Libyan airliner over 


Sinai by Israeli fighters last month was that the 
airliner was able to wander over one of the most 
sensitive defence zones in Egypt and cross the 
Suez Canal without being picked up. 

A special group of technical officers has been 
formed to try to cope with this situation. These 
men wear the. emblem of the “winged rocket” on 
their shoulders and their task is to go from battery 
to battery trying to get them into working order. 

It is a tough task, according to the paper, be¬ 
cause the standard of technical achievement in 
the Egyptian Army remains dreadfully low. It 
was this as much as anything else which lost them 
the Six Day War. The army still relies for i»s 
manpower on the uneducated fellahin who techni¬ 
cally are still living in medieval times. 

During the fierce fighting of the “war of attri¬ 
tion” in 1970, when the Russians were manning 
the. rocket batteries, it was costing the Israelis an 
average of one Phantom or Skyhawk to take out 
one missile battery — a loss ratio which the Israelis 
could not sustain, according to the “Evening 
Standard.” 

Now the Russians estimate that the Israelis 
could “wipe out Egypt’s air defences just as 
quickly and just as totally as they did on the morn¬ 
ing of June 5. 1967.” 

— The Jerusalem Post, 23-3-1973. 
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EGYPT: 


a portent of change? 

Despite past performance, there is some reason to believe that 
President Sadat’s latest reshuffle, in which he became Premier as well, 
may result in a real change of policy, writes Prof. Nadav Safran 
of Harvard University. ^ 


The recent changes in the Egyptian regime and 
the solemnly belligerent declarations accompany¬ 
ing them seem, at first, only further proof that 
“plus ca change, plus e’est la memc chose” (the 
more things change, the more they stay the same). 
One recalls that a little over a year ago President 
Sadat, amidst similar fanfare., appointed Aziz 
Sidky as Prime Minister with a “mandate” to pre¬ 
pare Egypt for battle; and one recalls that before 
Sidky, Mahmoud Fawzi had reshuffled his govern¬ 
ment with a view to doing the same, thing; and 
one remembers Sadat’s repeated proclamations 
of “the year of decision” — all of which came 
exactly to nothing. This time, for a change., the 
change may indeed portend change. r Ilie new 
government may not quite prepare the country 
for battle, but it may take it to battle anyway; 
at least to a battle of sorts. 

There are two basic reasons for this judgement, 
and both were reflected in what the Egyptian 
media called monotonously Sadat’s “important and 
comprehensive report.” The first is internal trou¬ 
ble. This, of course, is not a new factor; but its 
intensity clearly seems to have reached new, un¬ 
precedented heights. Sadat himself referred to a 
wide credibility gap between people, and govern¬ 
ment, to strife among the various institutions of 
the regime, to people agitating for the violent over¬ 
throw of the government, students rioting and 
sacking university facilities, workers sabotaging 
factories, widespread shortages of goods and abuses 
in their distribution, the breakdown of essential 
utilities and services, the spreading of the incubus 
of bureaucracy, the press getting out of hand and 
sowing confusion and discontent. 

He might have added many more woes. But 


what he said suffices to suggest that things have 
come to such a pass that a military action, how¬ 
ever uncertain its outcome, might be the only 
means to prevent collapse and chaos. 

The second reason is that considerations of 
foreign policy and the dialectic of pressures around 
Sadat suggest the same course indicated by the 
internal troubles. When Sadat got rid of the 
Soviet advisers and technicians last July, he was 
prompted by a combination of resentment at the 
overcautious attitude of the Soviet government, 
which would have him rather switch policy than 
fight, and discontent among some elements of his 
armed forces at the bossing behaviour of Soviet 
officer’s. He had some hope that his decision might 
shock the Soviets into a more clear-cut policy; but 
if that did not happen, he still hoped to ge.t some 
reward from the Americans for diminishing the 
Soviet position, in the form of pressure on Israel 
to settle on terms acceptable, to Egypt. 

U.S. RESPONSE 

The immediate response of the United States 
seemed rather disappointing to Sadat, but he. 
attributed it to the election campaign and the 
preocciipation of the American government with 
the critical phase of the. Vietnam problem. Once 
Nixon was duly reinstated and the Vietnam agree¬ 
ment was finally concluded. Sadat thoughtthe 
time ripe and sent Hafez Ismail to Washington to 
test his expectations. Sadat told the truth when 
he said in his speech that Ismail took with him no 
proposals and no particular reauest. He simply 
thought the United States would be eaeer to ex¬ 
ploit the Soviet setback in order to establish a Pax 
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Americana in the Middle East, and he wanted to 
know what they were willing to pay Egypt for 
making that prospect possible. 

In the State Department, Ismail was told that 
the. United States favoured proximity negotiations 
lor an interim settlement. In the White House, he 
was treated to a version of a plan developed a year 
and a half ago by a Harvard professor, which envi¬ 
saged a settlement by stages according to mutual¬ 
ly conditioned steps as the way to reconcile Egyp¬ 
tian sovereignty with Israel’s security concerns. 
Common to the views expressed by the State De¬ 
partment and White House was a conception of a 
settlement as something that would take a very 
iong^jnc, a conviction that what was needed now 
was merely to “get things moving,” and an insist¬ 
ence that the United States was not willing or able 
to exert any pressure on Israel, and the thought 
that the. parties themselves should be the ones to 
try to resolve the problem by negotiations. 

UNPALATABLE RECIPE 

This was a recipe for a ta'x Americana indeed, 
but haidly one that Sadat had reckoned with. It 
was a recipe that leaned on a strong Israel, where 
he had hoped for one that would coerce her; it 
was one that sought to alter the present state of 
things only caietully and gradually, where he 
desperately needed a quick solution; it was one that 
expected him to make open concessions, where he 
had expected to receive open rewards. Sadat 
evidently had expected that influence was some¬ 
thing he could grant to one power and withhold 
from another; he was surprised to find out that 
the United States, at least under the present Ad¬ 
ministration, did not think much of that kind of 
influence and preferred to seek it in the realities 
of the situation and to maintain it by working 
through them. 

The results of Ismail’s trip gave rise to a dispute 
among Sadat’s entourage, which is probably at the 
root of the reshuffles in the regime. At any rate, 
Sadat hinted in his speech that there were some 
(those stricken with “confusion and hesitation”), 
who urged a continuation of the dialogue with the 
United States on the basis of the principle, found 
acceptable by all, of reconciling Egyptian sovereign¬ 
ty wdth Israeli security. 

One can imagine others arguing against this 
approach to the effect that if Egypt had in the 
end to make concessions, .as Washington insists, 
then there was little point in expelling the Soviets 
for having said virtually the same, and causing in 
the process great damage to Egypt’s defensive 


capacity and her apparent diplomatic posture. 
And if concessions had to be made merely to “get 
things moving,” then other ways to achieve this,' 
such as military action, should be tried out first. 
Such action, carefully conceived, would have the 
merit of galvanizing the internal situation and 
might, if successful, obviate the need to make any 
concessions. If not, it would at least make whatever 
concessions needed to be made more obviously 
necessary, and might still help link them to a 
general settlement. This kind of reasoning seems 
to have prevailed, judging by everything Sadat 
had to say in his speech. 

There remains the question of what sort of mili¬ 
tary action Egypt can undertake, considering her 
avowed military inferiority to Israel, the failure, 
of the war of attrition, and the danger of escala¬ 
tion. What actions could Egypt engage in that 
would be serious enough to stir international con¬ 
cern, shake up the Egyptian people, and yet have 
a reasonable chance of remaining localized? 

The most plausible surmise appears to be Egyp¬ 
tian action on the Syrian front. Stirring up a fight 
on that front would not have the grave implica¬ 
tions of breaking the cease-fire on the canal front 
since Syria never adhered to a continuous cease-fire 
de jure or de facto. Egypt already has an air force 
stationed there that could be activated without 
prior warning and without prior moves that might 
elicit pressures and challenges. There is a whole 
range of convenient Israeli targets accessible to 
the Egyptian planes from the politically less-sensi- 
tivc military installations in the Golan Heights to 
highly sensitive populated centres, allowing for 
escalation according to circumstances. Finally, 
there are good chances that Israeli retaliation 
might remain confined to counterattacks on Syrian 
targets, out of a desire to keep the cease-fire on 
the Egyptian fiont going. 


SYRIAN AGREEMENT 

Would Syria agree to such a project? There is a 
hint in Sadat’s speech about bilateral Arab agree¬ 
ments on war measures that suggests she may have 
already agreed. At any rate, considering that she 
attempted in the past to undertake some such effort 
on her own, there is no reason to suppose that she 
would object to trying it together with the. Egyp¬ 
tians. She might insist that the Egyptians commit 
to the battle larger forces than they now have sta¬ 
tioned in Syria, but that should present no great 
obstacle. 

Reprinted from Jerusalem Post Magazine 30-3-73. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


CONTRADICTIONS OF INDIA 

STORIES BY A JEWISH WOMAN LIVING IN INDIA. REVIEWED BY AVIVA EVEN-PAZ 


AN EXPERIENCE OF INDIA 

R. PRAWER JHABVALA 
London, John Murray, 220 pp. £2.50 


Mrs. Jhabvala is a mirarulous writer who makes 
the performance of miracles seem completely 
effortless. Every word and every idea she produc¬ 
es flow naturally. Everything is inevitable. When 
you come to think about it, this flow is rather 
odd. She is writing about a strange people in a 
strange continent, yet we accept her verdict un- 
questioningly. When people talk about India, 
they can usually be divided into two camps — 
those who are in love with it and those who think 
that it is appalling. I myself have friends who 
go on and on about its spiritual qualities, its mysti¬ 
cal depths or heights, etc., etc. Then I remember 
V. S. Naipaul’s “Area of Darkness”; I think of 
the many heart-rending descriptions I have read 
of the Calcutta street, and I wonder how people 
can be so blind. 

Some months ago there was a charity show in 
Jerusalem of Satyajit Ray’s film “Pathcr Pan- 
chali” in aid of Bangla Desh, which showed the 
life and times of an Indian family; one disaster 
after another culminated in the death of the small 
daughter, who catches pneumonia because she 
stood outside watching the rains. This was obvi¬ 
ously considered terribly pathetic, but one could 
also think, “What can you expect of a people who 
don't know enough to come in out of the rain?” 

It is just this contradiction, this lack of balance 


that Mrs. Jhabvala catches perfectly. In her re¬ 
markable preface which is practically a short story 
in itself she writes: “The most salient fact about 
India is that it is very poor and very backward. 
There are so many other things to be said about 
it but this must remain the basis of all of them. 
We may praise Indian democracy, go into rap¬ 
tures over Indian music, admire Indian intellec¬ 
tuals — but whatever we may say, not for one 
moment should we lose sight of the fact that a 
very great number of Indians never get enough to 
eat.... People dying of starvation in the streets, 
children kidnapped and maimed to be sent out as 
beggars — but there is no point in making a cata¬ 
logue of the. horrors with which one lives, on 
which one lives as on the back of an animal. . . . 

I have a nice house, I do my best to live in an 
agreeable way, I shut all my windows, I let down 
the blinds, I turn on the air-conditioner; I read a 
lot of books with a special preference for the 
great masters of the novel. All the time I know 
myself to be on the back of this great animal of 
poverty and backwardness. . . . The winter is one 
round of parties, art exhibitions, plays, music and 
dance recitals, visiting European artistes; there 
need never be a dull moment. Yet all mjfcho- 
ments are dull. Why? It is my own fault I know. 

I can’t quite explain it to myself, but somehow I 
have no heart for these things here. Is it because 
all the time underneath I feel the animal mov¬ 
ing?. . ■ Sometimes it seems to me how pleasant 
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it would be to say yes and give in and wear a sari 
and be meek and accepting and see God in a cow. 
Other times it seems worth while to be defiant 
and European and — all right, be crushed by one’s 
environment, but all the same to have made, some 
attempt to remain standing. Of course this can’t 
go on indefinitely and in the end I’m bound to 
lose.” She concludes, “I do sometimes go back 
to Europe. But after a time I get bored there 
and want to come back here. I also find it hard 
now to stand the European climate. I have got 
used to intense heat and seem to need it." 

I have quoted the authoress at length in order 
„to try to give some idea of the quality of her feel¬ 
ing and thinking. The stories themselves sound 
as if someone has just started talking, telling a 
tale; in each, the tension mounts and the reader is 
filled with excitement and apprehension. 

The title story first appeared in "Encounter,” 
and is the best contemporary short story I have 
read for many a long year. It is about a Western 
girl who goes native. At least that is what it is 
ostensibly about. It is also about the lack of sensu¬ 
ous and emotional depth in Western civilization, 
women lib, mysticism, rootlessncss, alienation, 
contemporary marriage. In short, like, all masterly 
writing, you can read into it anything you like. 
Margaret Drabble said in one of her novels ‘All 
life, is symbolic of all other life.” When one reads 
“An Experience of India” one understands that 
remark perfectly. We in the West, and especially 
in Israel, believe., have to believe, in action, pro¬ 
gress, cleanliness, rationality; yet we are ill-at-ease, 
dissatisfied. At the same time, just berause. we 
are in Israel, we are also aware of the attraction 
of a more easeful, relaxed mode of living, that 
laps round the fringes- of our consciousness, both 
a threat and an attraction. Mrs. Jhabvala’s short 
stories, although about a distant land, lay out be¬ 
fore us the dichotomy we cannot resolve. 

Mrs. Jhabvala was bqrn in Poland and is 
married to a Parsee whom, she met in England. 
She is the niece, of Prof. Yehoshua Prawer, the 
Hebrew University historian. 
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H.E. Mr. Zalman Shazar, President of Israel, being presented with a copy of the book "COCHIN JEWISH 

RECORDS FROM STATE ARCHIVES" by Mr. E. Elias, editor of Poo mala Weekly 
published from Cochin. 


INDIA 
and ARABS 

A letter to the editor of 
The Free Press Journal, 
Bombay, 28-3-1973. 


Sir, - I congratulate you for 
writing a very forthright- editorial 
on ‘“India and the Arabs" in your 
issue of 20-3-73. 

You have rightly said that fac¬ 
tors like trade, oil and mistaken 
notions of domestic option should 
not distort national policy” (to¬ 
wards the Arabs). However, you 
have not provided an answer to 
what India should do to thwart 
Arab’s negative policy towards 
India’s vital interests like 
Kashmir. 

I think the. answer lies in 
India’s immediate recognition of 
Israel by entering into Diploma¬ 
tic relations with that State, and 
adopting a balanced and detached 
posture towards the West Asian 
Conflict. 

The Russians who were, directly 
involved in the West Asian crisis 
understood the folly of blind com¬ 
mitment to the cause of the Arabs. 
Yugoslavia is another State which, 
though a friend of the Arabs, 


maintains a Trade Wing in Israel 
and has always taken a poised 
view of the situation in West Asia. 

Indian public opinion, though 
not entirely antagonistic towards 
the Arabs, favours a more friendly 
treatment of Israel at the hands 
of our Government. 

During freedom struggle and 
war with Pakistan, Israel always 
stood for independent Bangla¬ 
desh. It also gave moral and 
material assistance by way of food 
and medicines to Bangla refugees. 

I hope that during the rece.pt 
reappraisal of Foreign Policy, our 
Government will cSrrect the 
existing imbalances and enter into 
diplomatic relations with Israel. 

India will then be in a Ifr or^e r 
position to play a - construM lk 
role in bringing about a setfle- 
ine-nt between the Arabs and 
Israel by putting moral pressure 
on both the parties. 

— S. E. BHASTEJtAR, 


Edited and published by Yair Aran, Consul, on behalf of the Consulate of Israel, SOjt Pedder Boad, 
'Cumballa Hill, Bombay, and printed for them by Vasudeo F. Shah at Wagle Process Studio h Pjen Pvt. Ltd, 












PROPHET AMOS SAID: 

I will restore the fortunes of my people Israel, 
And they shall rebuild the ruined cities and inhabit them; 

They shall plant vineyards and drink theirpj^ine, 
And they shall make gardens and eat their fruit. 

I will plant them upon their land; 
And they shall never again be plucked up 
Out of the land which I have given them. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
SEVENTH MAY 1973 


25 YEARS ARE BUT A BRIEF MOMENT FOR A 
NAT|g» Vj/ITH ’ A MEMORY MORE THAN 35 CENTURIES 
LOI&^YET FOR US THIS QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
BEARS THE QUALITY OF A WONDER: THE THIRD ERA 
OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE 
LAND OF ISRAEL CAME 1,878 YEARS AFTER THE DES¬ 
TRUCTION OF THE./SECOND TEMPLE IN JERUSALEM 
BY THE LEGIONS OF IMPERIAL ROME, AND ONLY THREE 
YEARS AFTER THE END OF THE HOLOCAUST, IN WHICH 
GERMAN NAZIS AND THEIR EUROPEAN COLLABORATORS 
MURDERED 6M. JEWS — ONE-THIRD OF OUR NATION. 



independent ISRAEL by P. M. Golda Meir 


The greatest catastrophe in the history of the 
Jewish people was followed by the indomitable 
act of national redemption. Within the span of 
a few years, we experienced the agony of know¬ 
ing our people massacred defenceless in the towns, 
villag&p-and death camps of Europe; and the 
realizing that in Israel the Jewish people is 
again'f|pitcr of its own destiny and capable of 
defending its own life. 

For nineteen centuries the Jews lived as a 
dispersed and persecuted minority throughout the 
world. Humiliation, expulsion and slaughter were 
the fate of our people'in the countries of Europe, 
the Middle East and North Africa. For all those 
long centuries of suffering, our people clung to 


the hope of Return, prayed for it, dreamt of it. 
Every century some returned to the Land, keeping 
the Jewish community here from extinction. 

During the past century, the Return became 
a movement of national renewal. Zionism meant 
that Jewish life could be re-created with roots 
in the Lqnd: a land that we found in large parts 
barren and desolate. Jews now became workers, 
fanners, soldiers. From a minority we were trans¬ 
formed into an independent society, with its own 
language, institutions and democratic practice. 
In 1948, for the first time since the first century 
of the Common Era, the Jewish people became 
independent in their own Land; the State of 
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Israel was established and joined the family of 
nations. 

During the 25 years of its independence, Israel 
has been concerned with four main human efforts: 

► First, to defend our independence and assure 
the survival of our nation; 

► Secondly, to make Israel the home for Jews 
from all corners of the earth, whether in 
need of refuge or in search of an independ¬ 
ent Jewish identity; 

► Thirdly, to develop as a human society, pre¬ 
serving ancient Jewish values, yet responding 
to the needs of a modern democracy; 

^ Fourthly, to develop our material resources 
and give our people a better quality of life.. 

Defence and survival have, a major effort in our 
life, because the Arab Governments have so far 
refused to accept our right to live, as an inde¬ 
pendent nation. Persistently they have sought to 
put an end to the existence of independent Israel 
and to deprive us of our right to live as we choose. 
Israel has known only armistice lines — - until 1967 
— and since then only cease-fire lines. We have 
never known frontiers of peace, and even bet¬ 
ween wars the Arab Governments have inter¬ 
mittently directed terror and violence against our 
people^ They have violated armistice agreements 
and cease-fire accords. They have conducted eco¬ 
nomic warfare against us. They have launched 
against Israel and the Jewish people virulent pro¬ 
paganda riddled with anti-Semitic venom. 

To assure the survival of our nation, the Israel 
Defence Forces have evolved as a people’s army. 
It is an army where our sons and daughters 
serve, often within sight of their homes; ours is 
an army for which the supreme objective is not 
war but the prevention of war. It is not an 
army bound for conquest; but an army utterly 
zealous in the defence of our lives and independ¬ 
ence. 

Peace with our neighbours, and not war, is the 
paramount quest of our people. 

While seeking peace, Israel continues to foster 
in the areas administered since 1967 the condi¬ 
tions which we hope will be part of the peace 
settlement. These are — the open frontiers bet¬ 
ween the population of Israel and the Arab 
population of the areas; and the Open Bridges 
policy which, in the summer of 1972 alone, en¬ 
abled more than 150,000 Arabs from neighbour¬ 


ing countries to visit Israel. Full conditions of 
peace will be realized when we can reciprocate 
such visits — to Amman, to Beirut, to Cairo. 

Although for 25 years we have been denied 
peace, we have remained faithful to the central 
destiny of Israel: to be a haven of the Jewish 
people. Within three years after independence, 
immigration doubled the population of Israel. By 
1975 more than one and a half million Jewish 
linmigianls had arrived. We have absorbed the 
Jews of Europe, refugees from the Holocaust, 
and the Jewish refugees from Arab countries — 
whose numbei is almost identical with that of the 
Arabs who became refugees during the 1948 war. 
We must remember that Jews had lived w-J'gypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Yemen, and Libya for tyr]t two 
thousand years — indeed from times preceding 
the Arab occupation of those lands. With the 
departure thence of the entire Jewish communi¬ 
ties, the long history of the Jewish minorities in 
those countries is coming to an end. Perhaps this 
transformation of the Jews — from a minority 
group living on sulFerance into an independent 
nation — is what some. Arab rulers find hardest 
to accept. 

During the past few years, after a long and 
bitter struggle over their rights, Jews from the 
Soviet Union have begun to reach Israel. The 
Jews of Silence, as they were known, are no 
longer- silent; but the struggle for their rights 
continues. Above all, this is a struggle for national 
self-determination, by Jews whose single demand 
is to be free to leave a society which practises 
anti-Semitism, discrimination and suppression, and 
denies them the rights of national identity. 

Two forms of village life which are uniquely 
Israeli have played a central role in the Return 
to the Land and the evolution of Israel Society: 
the kibbutz — a socialist commune, and the mos- 
hav - - a cooperative' village. To these have, been 
added, since 1948, new towns — such as Eilat, 
Dimona, Arad, Ashdod and Qiryat Shemona; and 
development regions such as the Lachish Region 
and the Be.sor Region. The new towns and the 
development regions have been settled mainly by 
immigrants: and there the lives of the newcomers 
to Israel have undergone a basic chaS r i Jews 
who abroad were artisans and traders Have now 
become industrial workers and modern fanners. 

Immigration has brought together, in Israel, 
people who share the common Jewish heritage, 
but have come from societies with different cul¬ 
tures. We have in Israel Jews whose origins are 
in the developed countries of Europe and America; 
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we have Jews who come from countries — mainly 
in the Middle East — where feudalism and medi¬ 
aeval conditions prevailed not long ago. This is 
what we in Israel call the Cultural Gap — and 
dosing it is one of the principal challenges which 
Israel faces. The. Cultural Gap is not an integral 
feature of Israel society: it is an imported fea¬ 
ture, the result of the different levels of education 
and background which immigrants bring with 
them. Closing it requires of us efforts in two 
fields: one — probably the most important — is 
education; the other is the improvement of social 
and economic conditions. During the past fe.w 
years, despite an immense defence burden, Israel 
has allocated increasing resources to those two 
fieldsthe resvdts arc already evident: greater 
opportunities in education for children of the. low¬ 
er inconie groups and gradually improving hous¬ 
ing conditions and social services for those groups. 
Because the Cultural Gap is caused mainly by 
different levels of education, closing it will re¬ 
quire more than a few years. It may take as long 
as one generation. We may find an indication 
of the shape of things to come in the. fact that 
nearly one-fifth of all marriages taking place now 
in Israel are between young people who come from 
different cultural backgrounds. Ibis means that 
when Israel celebrates its fiftieth anniversaiy 
most Israelis will belong to one principal culture 
— that of Israel itself, 

Rapid growth has been one. of the chief features 
of modern Israel. Our population has grown five¬ 
fold in 25 years. In 1948 we were a pre-industrial 
society. Today we have a rapdily growing industry. 
We consume 30 times more, electricity than we 
did in 1948. Our exports are more than 30 times 
greater. "Hie area under irrigation is six times 
larger and so is our wheat production. These, are 
only a few examples. 

This rapid growth — the absorption of one 
and a half million immigrats, the change into an 
industrial economy, the build-up of the Israel De¬ 
fence. Forces into a modern army increasingly 
relying on local production of weapons — all these 
would have not been achieved but for the tremend¬ 
ous aid which the Jewish people, in all countries 
of thc.Ovorld have given to Israel. Modem Israel 
is a cwtion of the entire Jewish people.. Tt was 
createc?Tor them, it is part of them, and, without 
them, its lot would have been different. 

The solidarity between the Jewish people and 
Israel has grown steadily over the. past 25 years 
and in particular since the Six-Day War. The 
links are multiplying in manjr fields, of which the 
most important one is probably that of education. 


As a young developing nation, Israel has not 
confined its experience to itself. We have shared 
with the developing nations of the world the 
lessons we have learnt in many fields, such as 
agriculture, cooperative organization, education 
and defence. More than 15,000 men and women 
from developing countries have studied in Israel 
and more than four thousand Israelis have gone 
abroad on missions of technical assistance. 

As we move into the future, our basir aspirations 
remain those which have followed us throughout 
the past quarter of a century. 

► Peace within secure boundaries is the principal 
objective of Israel. 

Peace we need because human life is the 
highest value in our society. We seek secure 
boundaries, because we believe that such 
boundaries will not be a temptation to an 
aggressor as were the lines before the Six-Day 
War (when our Parliament in Jerusalem was 
one mile from the armistice lines and Tel 
Aviv within range of the Arab artillery). 

► The right of the Jewish people in their Land 
to self-defence will continue to lx* a central 
tenet of Israel. We shall maintain strong 
Israel Defence Forces — strong enough, we 
hope, to make another war unwanted by our 
adversaries. 

► Immigrat : on will continue to be a major 
effort in our lives. We hope for more immi¬ 
grants from the Soviet Union, from the few 
Jewish communities still surviving in Arab 
countries, and from the. countries of America 
and Europe. We maintain an utter faith that 
the Jewish people throughout the world will 
share in this effort with us and help us meet 
whatever challenges we may confront in ab¬ 
sorbing the succeeding waves of immigration. 
We expect that by 1980 the population of 
Israel will reach four million, and by 1990 
— five million. 

► Social and cultural integration will continue 
to be a major effort of Israel. We hope to 
create a society where every social gap — 
subjective and objective — has been closed, 
and where, all individuals enjoy equal oppor¬ 
tunities, in education and in conditions of 
living. 

► Lastly, we hope that a rapidly developing 
Israel will continue to contribute from its 
experience to the needs of developing societies 
elsewhere. 
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towards PEACE 

by Foreign Minister Abba Eban 


PEACE HAS BEEN THE SUPREME VISION OF THE PRO¬ 
PHETS OF ISRAEL, AND AN ESSENTIAL VALUE OF JEWISH 
CIVILIZATION. THE PROPHET ISAIAH, WHO LIVED IN 
JERUSALEM 2,700 YEARS AGO, SUMMED UP THE QUEST 
FOR PEACE IN THESE IMMORTAL LINES : ff * 

And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
And their spears into pruning hooks 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation 
Neither shall they learn war any more 


Our era — perhaps more than any preceding 
period in history — bears the hope of dialogue 
and understanding between nations previously in 
conflict. Within the past few years we have wit¬ 
nessed long-standing conflicts transformed from 
a condition of violence into a condition of nego¬ 
tiation. The United States and China, India and 
Pakistan, East and West Germany, the two Koreas 
are examples of the new pattern now emerging 
in international relations. Eventually this process 
should and must reach the Middle East. 

Peace has too often been considered by inter¬ 
national bodies in semantic formal terms — and 
too little in terms of human realities. It is not 
enough that Egypt, Israel, Lebanon and Jordan 
should agree on a form of words; indeed such 
an agreement may be. a perilous illusion if it con¬ 
ceals a wide gap in intention and interpretation. 
What is needed most is that they, and all con¬ 
cerned with their deeper interests, should have 
a clear vision of what our region would look 
like and how its people would live, once hostility 
was replaced by peace. The most conclusive 
evidence of the hall-mark of peace is the open 
frontier. In a peaceful Middle East, a man would 


be able to travel by road and rail from Cairo 
through Israel to Beirut and Amman; Egyptian 
civil aircraft could traverse Israel eastward, Israel 
shipping would pass unimpeded through the 
Suez Canal; Israel and Arab civil aircraft would 
land in Cairo, Lod and Amman on their present 
route to East Africa; and a railway for the trans¬ 
portation of heavy goods would pass from the 
Suez area through Kantara, along the Israel coast 
northward. The ports of Eilat and Aqaba would 
plan their expansion and development in neigh¬ 
bourly coordination. In the summer of 1972, 
152,000 Arabs from neighbouring countries visited 
their relatives west of the Jordan and Israel. This 
year nearly three-quarters of a million tourists 
came to Israel and approximately as many to 
Egypt. In conditions of normality and peace, the 
ancient splendours and modern amenities of our 
countries would attract millions more, rijdto, by 
their very pilgrimage, would join us Seier to 
them and themselves to each other. 

In the last resort, a nation’s strength and great¬ 
ness will be measured not by the number of its 
missiles, but by the quality of its scholars, scien¬ 
tists and technicians. Why should not Israel and 
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Arab doctors and scientists cooperate in the com- 
t mon quest for learning, visit each other’s institu¬ 
tions, lecture, to each other’s students, meet to¬ 
gether to face the opportunities and ills which 
are common to our region? If the Israel yield of 
cotton is about half a ton per acre, more than 
twice the average in other areas of the Middle 
East, might not the lessons be experimentally 
learned and applied? The senselessness and tragedy 
of war are most vividly expressed in the inex¬ 
cusable waste of resources. In 25 years, the Arab 
States and Israel have spent more than 25,000 m. 
dollar ^Jr military purposes. If one-tenth of 
that sum had been invented in a refugee solu¬ 
tion, the problem would have been solved long 
I ago, in a way that would have promoted econo¬ 
mic progress in all the countries in which the 
resettlement was made. 

At the present time, Egy‘}k and Israel are spend¬ 
ing, between them, more than 3,000 m. dollars 
a year for military purposes. 

It would be a delusion to believe that a formal 
peace agreement would be followed by an instant 
relaxation of vigilance or an abandonment of 
security but there would certainly be. a more 
rational distribution between the security and the 
1 economic needs of the signatory countries. 

Every year the population of the leading Arab 
States grows by a million, that is to say, by a 
number much greater than that of the refugees 
in camps. In conditions of war and conflict, neith¬ 
er the refugee problem nor the problems of in¬ 
creased population can be solved, since there is no 
rational use of resources for human needs. 

Peace is not a word or a juridical phrase. It is a 
total rtijltiution in the meaning, style and content 
of life. It « not a documentary device, but a 
human condition the like of which our genera¬ 
tion in the Middle East has never known. 

The question is whether Arab leadership can 
break loose from an absolute routine of conflict 
to explore this prospect. It is in peace, not in 


violence, that the Palestinian Arabs will find their 
true destiny. Let us not forget that 99 percent 
of the Arab nation has achieved its self-deter¬ 
mination in sovereign Arab States. Few peoples 
in history have ever attained such a high propor¬ 
tion of their total ambition. In conditions of peace, 
Israel’s eastern neighbour would be an Arab 
State, a majority of whose population would be 
composed of Palestinian Arabs, and a majority 
of all the Palestinian Arabs would be citizens of 
it. This has always been true of the Kingdom of 
Jordan, whose structure, name and regime were 
determined not by Israel but by its Arab citizens. 
Wherever the boundary is drawn in the peace 
agreement, the Palestinian Arabs on both sides 
of the Jordan will find a better future than that 
which Arafat and Habbash and the terrorist lead¬ 
ers can offer them. There will always be a sizable 
Palestine Arab community in Israel. But this will 
have no negative, significance when close coopera¬ 
tion across an open frontier exists between Israel 
and its eastern neighbour. The original former 
Palestine area on both sides of the Jordan will 
accommodate two States, Israel and an Arab 
State — while the area regains its natural econo¬ 
mic unity and advances towards new forms of 
economic integration. 

This, at any rate, is what Israel means by peace. 
If we have a clear vision of peace aims, it will not 
be difficult to work backwards from the desired 
result towards the process that leads towards it. 
In the territorial negotiation, Israel’s aim will be 
the fixing of new boundaries offering a firmer 
security than the old armistice lines could provide. 

In short, there are no problems which peace 
cannot solve. 

On Israels twenty-fifth anniversary we can con¬ 
fidently say that war has ceased to be an option 
for anyone who seeks to effect a real transforma¬ 
tion in the relationship between Israel and the 
Arabs. Peace remains the only viable choice. And 
the road to peace is through negotiations between 
those who need it most, Arabs and Israelis. 
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Israel’s relationships with the developing na¬ 
tions began soon after the founding of the State, 
when a delegation of Burmese trade unionists 
visited Israel on its way to an international con¬ 
gress in Geneva. The warm friendship of Israel 
with Burma, largely the fruit of the labours of 
an almost legendary Israel ambassador, dates 
from that visit. Today, Israel is at work in 60 
countries in Africa, Asia. Latin America and the 
Mediterranean Basin. 

It would seem at first glance that Israel has 
little to offer. Despite its many economir achieve¬ 
ments, it is still a poor country, plagued by peren¬ 
nial balance-of-paymcnts deficits and dependent 
on considerable foreign financial assistance. Yet, 
it is “in demand” among the developing nations. 
It does not give them money: on the contrary, 
while the United Nations has recommended that 
developed nations set aside 1 percent of their 
GNP as aid to developing ones, Israel invests only 
about one-tenth of 1 percent of its GNP for this 
purpose. Nevertheless, its aid is strongly felt, both 
in those countries which cooperate with it, and in 
the State itself, in the form of the thousands of 
their students studying here. 

PARI' OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Since 1958, Israel’s international cooperation 
programmes have become an integral part of its 
foreign relations. The Foreign Minister of the 
time. Mrs. Golda Meir, strongly emphasized them 
during her term of office. In the last fifteen years, 
they have become, in a sense, a moral obligation. 
The major reason for them has been Israel’s feel¬ 
ing that, although it is itself a client of foreign 
aid, it can, and should, assist new nations. Poli¬ 
tical and economic factors, though important, are 
secondary. Israel has never insisted that the re¬ 
cipient of its aid adopt a pro-Israel stance or buy 
Israel products, even if these possibilities were 
not overlooked by its planners. 

It is surprising that so many nations turn to 
a relatively indigent Israel for aid. There are, it 
seems, two reasons — Israel’s success as a deve¬ 
loping nation, and the emphasis on the individual 
in Israel society. 

When it attained independence in 1948. Israel 
was as underdeveloped as many new nations still 
are today, but it soon became clear that it was 
making rapid progress, and today, 25 years later, 
its economic level is comparable to those of many 
developed nations. It is this experience, that has 
drawn so many developing countries to try and 
{earn its methods. 

A 




Training course for students from > 
at the Kfar Ruppit 



Israel and the D 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 

A second point of interest to many countries 
with rural and tribal societies is Israel’s stress on 
the human factor in its economic evolution. It 
has absorbed hundreds of thousands of iadgnigrants 
with no technical skills from backward Tavuntries 
and transformed them into productive citizens, 
without infringing their traditions and culture or 
creating slums. This has appealed to countries 
with similar problems. 

From its beginnings, Israel has underlined the 
need for human development. Without advanced 
individuals there, can be no advanced society. 




various countries at agricultural seminar 
n institute near Netanya 



eveloping Countries 


Israel’s success in creating institutions which 
watch the growth and progress of its society is 
the “secret” which it is prepared to reveal to an\ 
country willing to cooperate with it. More than 
one gentry has invited Israel’s help in establish- 
mg tffputzim. Israel has generally advised against 
setting up elsewhere a complex organization of that 
kind, which necessitates a radical change in fami¬ 
liar ways of living, but it helps to found cooper a- 
tive villages and plan modern agricultural areas 

Most of Israel’s assistance is in fanning and 
regional planning, where it may claim achieve¬ 
ment and experience. It has brought into being 


agencies which combine human with agriculture 
development, and take into account the inter¬ 
relationships of industry and agriculture, of re¬ 
gional planning and services, in raising production 
levels and standards of living. 

Dj awing on that experience, Israel sends experts 
to Afi ica, East Asia, Latin America and the Medi¬ 
terranean Basin, to organize rural regions, co¬ 
operatives and credit unions in countries as diverse 
as the Dominican Republic, Zambia and Laos. 

Israel also extends aid in other domains — for 
example, industrial development, health services, 
youth leadership and transportation. Israel con¬ 
cerns functioning overseas are in part Government 
agencies and in part private firms, always operat¬ 
ing within the hounds of local law. The private 
effoits ate not part of the official programmes, 
but have been undertaken at the invitation, and 
to meet the needs, of the host countries. Most 
of the ventures have made good and are sources 
of pride and satisfaction to all parties, but some 
have failed, eithei because of unforeseen changes 
in conditions, or because unattainable targets had 
been set 

BASIC APPROACH JUSTIFIED 

After fifteen years of endeavour, Israel’s basic 
approach kept within reason and practicability 
has been shown to be justified Israel has not 
suggested large investments or large demographic 
transfers beyond its own capabilities or those of 
the host country. Instead, it has stressed people. 
About five thousand Israel Government experts, 
and as many representatives of private firms, have 
worked in the developing countries since the pro¬ 
gramme began More* than 17,000 students from 
those countries have already studied in Israel, 
and today many of them perform important duties 
in the growth and prosperity of their own home¬ 
lands. 

From the start, the programmes necessarily ran 
into difficulties — shoitages of manpower and 
money. Political bother, arising from Arab pres¬ 
sures, has not been lacking. Nevertheless, thanks 
to goodwill engendered by the programmes, and 
in response to it, Israel has been able, and so 
it plans constantly, to expand the scope of its 
activities 

Its aid has contributed to the growth of deve¬ 
loping countries — it has no less contributed to 
Israel’s own progress. Israel has become the friend 
of many nations whose friendship it is anxious to 
enjoy, whose friendship can mean much to it. 
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Comparative statistics on 


development of Israel 

1948- 

-1972 

Population (by thousands) 

870 

• 

3200 

Jewish population (by thousands) 

710 

2700 

Non-Jewish population (by thousands) 

160 

500 

Pupils (by thousands) 

140 

790 

University students (by thousands) 

1.6 

45 

Employed (by thousands) 

250 

1050 

Unemployed (by thousands) 

30 

X 30 

Employed in industry (by thousands) 

65 

Hr 

270 

Gross National Product - by millions of Israel Pounds, 



1970 prices (in 1949) 

259 

21600 

Cultivated area (by square kilometres) 

1650 

4225 

Irrigated area (by square kilometres) 

300 

1790 

Production of electricity (by millions of kilowatt hours) 

260 

8000 

Number of tourists (by thousands) 

4 

700 

Vehicles (by thousands) 

25 

320 

Computers 


300 

Imports (by millions of dollars -1949) 

265 

3200 

Exports (by millions of dollars - 1949) 

43 

2000 



Aerial view of Dead Sea Works in Sodom 
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Israel vetoes land deals 
in Administered Areas 


Israeli Cabinet derided not to authorise 
individual Je.ws to buy land from Arabs on the 
occupied West Bank of the Jordan. This was a 
rebuff to the Minister of Defence, General Dayan, 
who has been campaigning for private purchases 
and settlement by Jews in “the whole of the Land 
of Israel.” 

The&sue was first raised in the Cabinet weeks 
ago. 117 the subsequent public debate. General 
Dayan’s principal opponent was the Foreign Mini¬ 
ster, Mr. Eban. 

The Defence Minister was reconciled to defeat 
in the Cabinet, but had hoped for a compromise 
with the Minister of Justice, Mr. Shapiro, who was 
proposing that land transactions between Jews 
and Arabs should be permitted if they had Govern¬ 
ment approval. To General Dayan, this would 
have been a valuable first move. 


Co-existence in Art 

An exhibit of photographs by a Jewish photo¬ 
grapher was opened recently before Arab leaders 
in East Jerusalem and an exhibit of paintings by 
East Jerusalem artists was opened in West 
Jerusalem. 

The photographic exhibit in the Rockefeller 
Museum consisted of pictures of the Alhambra 
in Granada taken by the Israeli photographer, 
Aricli. Mayor Teddy Kollek told the East Jeru¬ 
salem headmasters, mukhtars and other assembled 
guests that the exhibit had been opened in the 
Rockefeller in order to give East Jerusalem resi¬ 
dents, particularly youths, an opportunity to see 
something of “the best period of their history,” the 
“golden age” ’in Spain. 


His hopes were snuffed by the Prime Minister, 
Mrs. Meir, who summoned him to a private con¬ 
clave before Sunday’s Cabinet. She told him that 
she would oppose any change, and General Dayan 
decided not to press his motion to a vote. 
Mr. Shapiro and the Minister of Religious Affairs, 
Dr. Warhaftig, also withdrew their proposals. 

The present regulations were introduced by the 
military governor of the West Bank on June 18, 
1967, a week after the end of the Six-day War. All 
land transfers have to be approved by the military 
authorities. The declared policy is to approve 
transfers between Arabs of the occupied territories, 
but not between Arabs and residents of Israel 
(whether Jews or Arabs). The ban also applies to 
sales between Arabs and foreign residents.” 

— ERIC SILVER 

The Guardian Weekly, London, 14-4-73. 

and Photography 

The paintings by eight East Jerusalem artists 
were put on display in the International Youth 
Centre on Emck Refaim Street in the German 
Colony to mark the third anniversary of the esta¬ 
blishment of the Beit David Cultural Centre in 
East Jerusalem. It is the first such exhibit by East 
Jerusalem artists. 

Tourism Minister Moshe Kol, who spoke at an 
anniversary celebration held at the Youth Centre, 
noted that more than 1,000 young Arabs take part 
in the varied cultural activities offered by Beit 
David. “If relations between Jews and Arabs 
everywhere in the region were as good as in United 
Jerusalem,” he said, “we could build a brighter 
future for both peoples in the Middle East.” 


Cover design by 

Mrs. HAVA NATHAN, 

Consulate ot Israel. 

The 25 fingers symbolise the 25 years ot the 
State ot Israel. The 7 branches ot the Menorah 
(candelabra) are composed ot Seven Hebrew 
Blessings. 
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THE SURVIVOR 

For Those I Loved 

by Martin Gray, with Max Gallo 
(Bodley Head, £ 3) 
a book review by Emanuel Litvinoff 


Martin Gray was a middle-class Jewish hoy of 
14 when the Germans invaded Poland and began 
the Second World War. By the time he was 19, 
one. might say he had survived six million deaths. 
This statistical improbability he shares with other 
lottery winners. They can be seen on warm even¬ 
ings sipping roller in Tel-Aviv pavement cafes, or 
strolling, sedate, bourgeois, and middle-aged, in 
the streets of Jerusalem. Pick one almost at ran¬ 
dom and he will tell you a life story that would 
drive the blood from your heart if you had not 
already heard it a thousand times. After nearly 
thirty years, enough already: who needs it?. . 
That is what I thought as 1 opened this book and, 
although the. individual particulars are different, 
it told me nothing about that horror that had not 
already haunted my dreams and waking life, as it 
has haunted us all. Yet it is an essential book, 
bitter as gall and unforgetable. 

Martin discovered a genius for survival. His 
father became an underground fighter, the rest of 
the family were walled up in the Warsaw Ghetto 
with Jews transported from all over Europe. Out¬ 
side in “Aryan” Warsaw unscrupulous Poles were 
hunting fugitive Jews, “bedouin,” and handing 
them over to slaughter for occupation zloty to 
spend on drink. Martin became Mietck, crossing 
the wall, navigating sewers, smuggling in sacks of 
grain, even cakes from Golagewski’s pastry shop, 
organising Polish gangsters into prosperous racke¬ 
teers engaged in the lucrative business of bringing 
crumbs to the starving. At 15 he was ruling by 
bribery, guile, and indomitable courage in a king¬ 
dom of inferno where a German or Ukrainian 
Nazi could fling a living child from a high win¬ 
dow and no one would dare even to stop to look. 
He hid his mother and brothers in a secret closet 
as thousands were herded off to death. He escaped 
death himself scores of times by stratagems of 
brilliant desperation, killing armed Nazis with his 
own young hands. Then, returning to the Ghetto 
from a trip beyond the wall, he saw his family 
being led away in a column for transportation and 
voluntarily went with them to Treblinka. 


Treblinka, a factory in a Polish forest for the 
mass-production of corpses. He sheared women's 
hair, helped to extract gold from dcadjjCuouths, 
salvaged shoes from dead feet, shovelled glued 
corpses from the gas chambers, and mercifully 
strangled babies in whom some breath remained 
to save them from being cast alive into the mass 
graves. Finally, horribly, he escaped by hiding in 
a latrine pit while, the shit of German and Ukrai¬ 
nian guards fell on his head, reaching the outer 
camp, and bur rowing under bales of dead people’s 
clothes being sent by rail to needy Germans of 
the Third Reich. He returned to the Warsaw 
Ghetto in time to take part in the Rising, that 
last desperate act of defiance in which all but a 
tiny handful perished, including his own father 
who threw himself on the German guns under 
Mielck’s very eyes. 

Again an incredible escape. He fought in the 
forests with Mieczylaw Moczar’s partisans. Moc- 
zar vvas something of a hero for him, that same 
Moczar who many years later, in 1968 was to lead 
the campaign to drive out Poland’s last Jews, 
Jewish Communists, and Catholics, Poles con¬ 
taminated by the. blood of a Jewish grandmother, 
in the virulent revival of zoological antisemitism 
that disgraces modern Poland. Another irony, he 
was enlisted as a lieutenant in Stalin’s NKVD 
which was soon to kill and torture the Jews of 
Russia and whose present successors preach hatred 
of Jews on the grounds that Zionist millionaires 
are engaged in an insidious conspiracy to rule the 
world. He entered Berlin with the victorious Red 
Army but defected in order to join his last living 
relatives, a grandmother and an unclojn New 
York. W 

It seemed a merciful, if not happy, conclusion. 
Mietek became Martin again, applying his indus¬ 
try and enterprise, to becoming a wealthy antique 
dealer, meeting a beautiful divorced Dutch girl, 
setting up home with her and the four children 
they had in his “fortress” in the South of France, 
cultivating vegetarian gentleness and love of music. 



In one single horrifying day, October 3, 1970, 
Martin CJray’s life was destroyed again. His wife, 
his children, his home were burnt to cinders in a 
forest fire. Esbrennt. The ghetto was aflame. 
Treblinka all over again, the death of all he loved 
reviving the grief of all his deaths and leaving him 
a solitary survivor, cursed with immortality. 

Today, SS souvenirs are collectors’ items and 
Hitler is humanised in plays and films. A “civilis¬ 


ed” anti-semitism, updated to suit the times, is no 
longer intolerable. “Nazi” has become an indis¬ 
criminate political cliche applied to insensitive 
bureaucrats, Americans in Vietnam, IRA Provos, 
British paras in Ulster, Black September, Zionists, 
et al. No. Nazism was the ultimate degradation 
of mankind, singular even in the history of vile¬ 
ness. The Warsaw Ghetto, Treblinka, Auschwitz 
treated an entire people, men, women, and child¬ 
ren, as vermin. Out of that furnace of death was 
forged the metal of Israel. 



Heroism is not the monopoly of the few, 
but the gift to every man who would use it. 

Two world wars have given proof of it in millions. 

Without the need and opportunity for courage 

in the mass, none of these countless heroes of accident 

would have suspected the valour in themselves. 

There are no peaks to which man cannot climb, 
no handicap he cannot surmount. 
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Mordechai Amlevitch memorial al Hof Ashkelon in Israel. 


THE WARSAW GHETTO 

Six million Jews, one-third of the entire Jewish people, 
were methodically massacred by the Nazis during the 
second world war. 

But the Jews fought back. They fought as partisans 
in the forests of Europe, as guerillas in Nazi-occupied 
cities. The most spectacular of all Jewish resistance 
efforts took place in the Warsaw Ghetto. Inspiring 
his comrades in an unequal battle against the Nazis, 
was Mordechai Anilevitch, hero of the Warsaw Ghetto. 

In July 1942, the Nazis began to liquidate the Warsaw 
Ghetto, and by October, only 60,000 Jews were left 
out of a population of half a million. The majority 
had been cdldly taken out and murdered. 

The first rising in the Warsaw Ghetto broke out on 
January 18, 1943, when the Nazis, under Heinrich 
Himmler, tried to remove the Jews from the Ghetto. 
The Jews possessed only a few dozen revolvers, but 
the Nazis were forced to lift their siege after a few 
days, fearing the Jewish spirit of rebellion would in¬ 
spire the Polish people to rise against Germany. 

In April 1943 the Ghetto -was organised for battle by 
Mordechai Anilevitch, who assigned trained squads of 
Jewish guerillas to various sectors. On 19 April 1943 
the Ghetto rose in revolt, meeting the Nazi enemy with 
strong fire. The entire weight erf the Nazi army, with 
tanks and artillery, fought the Jews for a whole month 
before they were able to overcome the handful of brave 
fighters. Jewish revolts also took place in the ghettoes 
of Bialystok, and other towns in Poland, in the con¬ 
centration camps of Treblinka, Sobibor and Auschwitz. 
Where the Jews had no weapons, they offered passive 
resistance to the Nazis. 

A lottor smuggled owl of Warsaw to friends in Jerusalem, doled 1943, reads- 

“When you read this lottor, do not think that our spirit is brokon It will 
bo easy for us to die, knowing that a free world will arise, and In lull 
belief that tho land of Isrool will bo built as homo land of tho Jewish people" 


MEMORIAL DAY 

REMEMBERING THOSE VALIANT 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
WHO LAID DOWN THEIR LIVES 
SO THAT ISRAEL MAY LIVE 



TO DIE — STILL YOUNG 

BY HANNAH SFNFSH 

To die — still young — no. 

No. I don’t want to die. 

For I have loved the warmth that pours 
From the sun -light, song, a sparkling eye 
I never wanted ruin, wars! 

But if it must be that I live today 
With blood and death on every hand. 
Praised be He for the grace I’ll say 
To live, if I shall die this day — 

Upon your soil, my home, my land. 





Edited and published by Yair Aran. Consul, on behalf of the Consulate of Israel, 50 Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay, and printed for them by Vasudeo F. Shah at Wagle Process Studio & Press Pvt Ltd , 
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Israel and the ? Palestine Issue 9 

Between the Mediterranean and the Eastern Desert there is room for two states only — 
Israel and Jordan, said Premier Golda Meir in her address to the Labour Party Secretariat. 
Here is the prepared text of that part of her speech devoted to the Palestinian issue. 


We Iviaehs m.ikr no ])]elrnsions ill tlrlrnnmmg 
whether thric is oi is not a “Palestinian entity.” 

I Ins dci ision is the j 11 ivilcgc <>l I lit* Aialis them¬ 
selves. As a irsull <»l llir uai imposed upon us 
ill Pi Id some o! the Aialis ol Palestine lelt and 
wmitlficd to otlici |)la< es None thi' less I ic|e< t llli' 
< ontenlioii dial “two and a hall million Aialis air 
vtmidei ing about the uoild without a homeland.” 

rime is < omplele disloilion in any < ompai ison 
between the situation ol the Jews in the Diaspoia 
who aie without a homeland and between die 
Palestinians I he Palestinian Aialis live muting 
then 1 >i el 1 11 in. with whom they shale a lomiiion 
lchgion, < ul1 111 <• and language. 1 lie Aialis them¬ 
selves <|et laie that they aie a single A 1 . 1 I 1 nation 
albeit a nation wlmh slielihes ovei eighteen 
independent stales 

I he ihllrirntr anti tl is tint lion between an Aiab 
lioin Jutlea oi Samaiia living today m Amman 
anil an Aiab who has loi grnriations lived on the 
East bank of the Joulan is ninth less than the 
different c anti dislinetion anions; Jews Irom van¬ 
nus lands yet we abstnb these Jews and blend 
with them into one nation. Whoever speaks in 
temis ol b.ilam e anti analogy between the Jewish 
pinblcm on the one liantl anti the Palestinian 
piohlcm on tin- other, is ignniing the. hut that 
this panel ol land in which we hev established 
the Stale ol biael is the onlv one m wlmh the 
Jewish people, call hi 1 sovrirign and in whit h eveiy 
Jew can live vvilh his lellovv-Jews in independent e. 

No. an Isiaeli who hems siu h a t tunpaiison 
anti is peisuaded bv it is onlv a step avvav fiom 
accepting the. com cpl of “the phmdeied land” 
and everything implied by it. 

I he Palestinian iclugee pioblem has not yet 
betsii stilv eil only betaine the Aiab states have 
kept it uiisolvetl for use against tis. A shocking; 
example ol this was the situation pies ailing in the 
iclugee t .imps in 15M>7 when we enteied the 
Ca/a Snip. 

I he Egvptian gov eminent, lot instant e. tlitl not 
extend Egyptian < iti/enslup to the inhabitants of 
the Ca/a Stnp, nor tlitl it allow them to woik 
or to move any when- else. 

In eontiast with the strange hehaviout ol some 
of the. Aiab slates, the government of Joulan ex¬ 
tended Joulanian citizenship to the Aiahs of 
Palestinian oiigin within its teiritoiv. Citizenship 
was bestowed upon the residents of Judea and 


Samaiia as well as upon their bietjne.n on the 
East bank. Ail these those on the East bank 
anil those in Judea anti Samaiia — aw thus 
Joiiluman < iti/ens. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN JORDAN 

I he Palestinian Aiahs have in Joulan eveiy 
nppmlimitv loi sell-e.xpiession. They tlepend on 
Joulan |ust as Jordan taiinol exist without 
them riie.ie aie in Joulan witle spaces that tan he 
developed ft>i the ieliabililalion ol tile I >Vii.ins. 

Some (itlO.OOO oi intne t iti/ens of Pa ,.inian 
oiigin aie now living on the East bank ol the 
Joulan. l oi mam ye.ns nu.v, nevei less than hall 
ol the memheis ol the Joulanian I’ailiame.nt have 
been ol Palestinian oiigin, as .tie the majoiity of 
the membeis ol the piesent Joulanian Cabinet. 

be.tween the Metlitenane.in Sea and the Eastern 
Deseil, then- is mom lot two states onlv: a Jewish 
state, and an Audi state Isiael and Joulan. 
WY oppose the establishment of an additional Arab 
state' in the legion between lstael and Jordan. 

As I have mentioned, there are at least 600,000 
citizens oi Palestinian oiigin living on the Eastern 
bank ol the Joulan River. Phis population is 
bound to the A mbs of Jutlea anti Samaiia by 
famih lies and by a common oiigin. Ecu this 
leastm, I am glad that the polii y of the open 
biidgcs is t ontinuing, a policy that makes it pos¬ 
sible lo maintain this link between the Aiahs ol 
the administered mens and theii biothcis in Joulan 
and the Aialis in the neighbouring commies. 

Dining the past two yeais, about half a million 
people have missed those bridges. This lignte 
includes some. 210,000 inhabitants of the adminis- 
teied ateas who t rosseil into Joulan for visits to 
that and other Arab tommies, and about 200,000 
inhabitants of Arab tommies who visited the 
administered mens and Israel, including 260,000 
who tame in the lrame.wtirk ol the sumrnei visits. 

1 he number of Arabs crossing the biidgcs in 
both tliiei tion is inn casing steadily. r 

We have enacted the polity ol the oi... midges 
out of eonsideiation foi the needs of the Aiahs in 
Jutlea and Samaiia and (licit biethien living on 
the. East bank of the Jordan. One t an imagine 
the sullering and distress taused this population 
if the blitiges were haired, and with them, the 
opptn tunity to maintain family contacts arid the 
laigc-scale exchange of goods between Judea and 
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S.itnaiia, and llir Must Hank of tin- Joidan. 

CIciiniiii-iUiiig in the Knrssi-t on King Hussein’s 
speei li ol Maiili la, H*72, 1 s.iitl: "We li.ivc- 
never inteileietl in the inlemal stiuclure 01 naliue 
al (he regime ol any country. Should the King of 
Joidnn dm ide to change the name ol his kingdom 
to Talas'in’ 01 any other name, and to intioduce 
changes in the internal stiuctmc-. ol his lealm in 
01 del to give, within his kingdom, an oppoiliinitv 
Joi sell-c xpiession to those Aiahs who call them¬ 
selves Palestinians, and il, in the- comse ol nego¬ 
tiations between us, we should have agreed on all 
irlev.mt aspects including die teniloiial one- 
tlic-n we should not concern out selves with taking 
a stand in linc-mal allaiis which aie within the 
soveieigu competence- ol the Aiah nation that 
hoideis '.o^Hiael in the- Hast.” 

We sh .11 not negotiate with the- oigani/alions 
ol mmdeieis and theii leadeis, who endeavom to 
destiov the State ol Israel and to c-stahlish instead 


a Palestinian state on the "stolen land.” All the 
moie so, since the-, inindei and tenor oigani/.ations’ 
claims ol lepiesciiling the Aiahs ol Judea and 
Samaiia, and Aiahs ol Palestinian origin in other 
eountiies, lack all inundation. 

I lie peace tiealies shall include a leiteiution of 
om icadiness which has lemamed valid tlnough- 
out the veais. to pav le.slitution loi abandoned 
Aiab piopeily, and om willingness to olfei .ill 
technical aid lot the iehabilitation ol loliigecs in 
Aiah comiliic-s Ihe iehabilitation of those ic- 
lugees who live- within the hoideis of Isiael shall 
be om lesponsibilitv. I lie problem ol the Arabs 
who slnve loi a Palestinian identitv can and must 
find its solution in the Kingdom ol Joidnn. At 
the conclusion ol the peace tieuties. we shall in¬ 
sist that the- advent ol pence be accompanied bv 
an end to the Aiab-Isiaeli conflict and that it be 
agieed that the Aiahs shall have no fmtliei claims 
on Isiael. 


"Pence mil come „ hen Ihe Ar,ih s it ill lo\c their children, mote than they hate us" 

— Pnnu Minister Gold:* Mi j ir 


Commentary of ifoirard 4f. Smith 

on AilC television on 11 April 1973 

I have stated the Arab case against Israel from time to time because few others do. 
But when you get down to basics, the Arab case suffers a fatal flaw. 

Suppose they won their heart's desire, and drove the Israelis into the sea, 
what Arab problem would be solved? 

None. Adding the tiny area of Israel to Arab mis-government would simply 
expand mis-government a little. 

The Arabs don’t lack land. They have many times more of it than Israel. 
Israel has proved deserts can blossom if you try. 

The Arabs don't lack capital to do that with. Their wealth is bigger and 
rising faster than Israel’s, due to oil. 

Part of the recent dollar drop was due to Arabs selling off part of their 
swollen treasury of dollars. 

Time magazine recently envisioned Arabs in the future buying up CBS, 
MGM and other US companies because they’ve got so much money they 
don’t know what else to do with it. 

Arab refugees from Palestine are cited as an insurmountable problem. Well, 
Germany absorbed a bigger refugee problem from Poland and is doing fine. 

The Arabs have all the space and capital to do it better. But they don’t try. 

What the Arabs need, Israel can't supply: competent leadership, use of the 
capital funds to benefit their own people, and adjustment to a reality: Israel 
is not going to disappear and will be no menace if they leave her alone. 

The Arabs’ problem is not entirely, but to a great extent, psychological and 
self-generated. 




THE PROBLEM OF THE PALESTINIANS 

YEHOSRAFAT HARK ABM 

Department ol International Relations and Middle Eastern Studies, Hebrew University oi Jerusalem. 
Excerpts trom a report published by the Israel Academic Committee on the Middle East. 


The Palestinian Arabs and their problem un¬ 
doubtedly play an important role in the Arab- 
Israel conflict. However, the Palestinians cannot 
nowadays 1 m- considered as constituting one. single 
factor in the conflict, as their divergences out¬ 
weigh what unites them. 

The Palestinians (besides the Israeli Arabs) are 
divided, geographically and, at the same, time, 
more or less politically, into thiee main groups: 

(1) The Palestinian Arabs in Judaea, Samaria 
(“The West Bank”), and the Gaza Strip. 

(2) The Palestinian Arabs in Jordan. Most 
of them probably do not support either the king 
or the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

(3) The Palestine Liberation Organization, 
which is the general framework in which all the 
fedayun organizations meet. These Palestinians 
categorically reject any settlement involving co¬ 
existence with Israel. 

THE POLITICAL PROBLEM OF THE ARABS 
IN THE WEST BANK 

The question is whether these Palestinian Aiabs 
in Judaea and Samaria can assume responsibility 
for a political settlement. Are. they capable of 
reaching a settlement with Israel against the 
opposition of the Arab States-’ That would be 
the acid test of a title to be. regarded as an auto¬ 
nomous factor of political significance. The test 
would reveal their serious weakness as a political 
factor in the conflict. 

Let us examine the possibilities of a “Palestinian 
solution” even without taking into account Israel’s 
position and the need for her consent. 

AN INDEPENDENT PALESTINIAN ARAB STATE 
IN THE WEST BANK 

Such a State is not viable, not because of its 
small size or economic limitations but because of 
political realities. Economically anything can be 
made viable by external aid, at least temporarily. 

It is landlocked and is dependent for an outlet on 
Jordan or Israel. If it were established in the 
teeth of opposition from Jordan - and there is 
no reason to assume, that Jordan is inclined to 
tolerate such a State, Jordan could isolate it from 
the Arab world and sever the ties between its 
people and their relatives in other Arab countries, 
with all the economic, political and social con¬ 
sequences of such an isolation for the new State 
and its citizens. The attitude of the other Arab 
countries would be no less hostile. 

For the potential citizens of a Palestinian State, 
the very idea of the ostracism that would be im¬ 


posed on them by the Arab countries and the 
Palestinians outside is a nightman*, a powerful 
deterrent of the notion of a separate settlement 
with Israel. Any such settlement would leave 
them with no alternative but to rely upon Israel 
as their main market and sole outlet — which 
would further aggravate, the hostility of the Arab 
world. Thus, the realities of the situation endow 
Jordan with what amounts to the power of veto 
against the establishment of a Palestinian State 
in the West Bank. 

Another possibility is to rejoin Jordan m accord¬ 
ance with King Hussein’s scheme of 15 March 
1972. The. return to Hashemite rule, even if the 
name of the dynasty is symbolically excised from 
the title of Hussein’s United Arab Kingdom, is 
not a cheerful prospect for many of these Palestin¬ 
ians, although they continue to keep their Jordan¬ 
ian citizenship some willingly and others for 
lack of an alternative. Immediately after the 
bloody suppression of the Palestinian organizations 
in Jordan in September 1970, many West-Bankers 
condemned Jordan in the severest terms and vow¬ 
ed not to return to it. However, the mood has 
changed in the. meantime. The realities and the 
recognition of Jordan’s power over them prevail. 
This change was manifested in the procession of 
leaders from the West Bank and the. Ga/a Strip 
in the summer of 1972 to offer their condolences 
to the king after his father’s death. But the 
scheme for a federated kingdom still meets with 
, some opposition from West-Bankers. 

If an independent Palestinian Slate in the West 
Bank is impossible, and adhesion to Jordan is 
undesirable and to Israel even less, the Palestin¬ 
ians find themselves enmeshed in ambivalent atti¬ 
tudes. In this situation, it seems that most of them 
tend to resign themselves to the status quo as the 
least of all possible evils. By defining it as tem¬ 
porary, they make it easier to submit to. 

The Palestinian Arabs as a whole may be an 
important factor in the final stage of a settlement, 
but until then their importance for a formal 
political settlement of the dispute is in doubt — 
and it is the present stage that really c6u&s now, 
for it will have to be. traversed in order to get to 
the final stage. Without the Palestinians a peace 
settlement would not be complete; without the 
Arab States it cannot start. The Palestinians claim 
that they must have a say in the settlement. The 
claim is sound. The question is whether today the 
Palestinians have anything to say of their own 



that is of substantial political significance. Their 
problem is not that they have not been recognized 
as people or nation, but that they are unable to 
translate such a recognition into reality. That is 
why a formal recognition of the Palestinians as a 
people, no matter bow justified, has been banen 
of tangible political consequences. 

That is the essence of the tragic situation in 
which they are. placed. The Arab Slates can con¬ 
clude arrangements without the Palestinian Arabs, 
but the Palestinians cannot do that without the 
Arab States. Hence, no “Palestinian” political 
solution of the conflict is foreseeable 

The argument that the Palestinians could effec¬ 
tively sabotage a settlement between Israel and 
the Arab States is exaggerated, as events in Jordan 
have $h-tUtj: what Jordan has done, could be 
done by me other Arab countries with less drastic 
measures of repression. Even if Palestinian under¬ 
ground groups were from time, to time to per¬ 
petrate terrorist acts of more sophisticated nature 
than the previous ones, that would not change 
the picture. 

CAN A POLITICAL SETTLEMENT GROW OUT OF 
PRACTICAL ARRANGEMENTS? 

Since, a “Palestinian” political settlement is 
beyond the capacity of the West Bank and Gaza 
Arabs, they cannot, in the near future, be partners 
with Israel in a political settlement. They ,can, 
however, he Israel’s partners in practical arrange¬ 
ments, which at present take the. form of joint 
economic activities, but go further. Israel’s policy 
to minimize intervention in the life of the areas 
and allow a great amount of internal autonomy 
may continue. A cumulative process of such de 
facto practical arrangements may contribute to a 
de jure political settlement in the more distant fu¬ 
ture, However, since the Palestinians are not auto¬ 
nomous politically, the possibility of such a result 
transcends the sub-system of relations between 
Israel atrd the Palestinians under her rule; it de¬ 
pends on the development in the relations bet¬ 
ween Israel and the Arab world, as well as the 
possible, internal changes in that world. 

THE PALESTINIAN ESTABLISHMENT PERPETUATING 
THE CONFLICT 

The importance of the third group of Palestin¬ 
ian Arabs, who are-organized under the aegis of 
the. Palestine Liberation Organization, has de¬ 
clined after their failures in the fighting against 
Israel, later, their defeat in Jordan. Never¬ 
theless, it would be wrong to let these things 
tempt us to deny all importance to them. For 
most of the Arab countries they still are the re¬ 
presentatives and standard-bearers of the Pales¬ 
tinians. At their head stands “the Palestinian 
establishment”: the bureaucracy of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, leaders and officials of 


Palestinian military groups and trade-unions and 
other associations, and a gathering of Palestinian 
intellectuals — writers and journalists for whom 
the Arab-Israel conflict is a vocation and a source 
of livelihood. All these “professional Palestinians” 
depend for their positions and their livings not 
only on the conflict in general, but on the 
conflict in its present form, which is expressed in 
the demand for “the liberation of Palestine”. It is 
the liberation of Palestine — namely, the liquida¬ 
tion of Israel - that is to transform their lives 
and make of them the leadership, administration 
and bureaucracy of the liberated land. For the 
time, being, they have no other occupation. In 
the past, these people could find openings in the 
Arabs countries, but an indigenous intelligentsia 
has arisen in the meantime which has displaced 
them. 

The paradox is that, while, they find it difficult 
to get employment in the Arab countries, and 
they are unwanted there, the same Arab countries 
are willing to allot sufficient money to maintain 
this extensive Palestinian establishment and enable 
its personnel to occupy themselves with “the 
liberation of Palestine”. This applies particularly 
to the, more distant Arab countries, like Libya, 
Kuwait, Algeria. Saudi Arabia and Iraq, which 
are not burdened by the continuance of the con¬ 
flict and are prepared to perpetuate it with their 
subsidies. 

The conflict plays a particularly important role 
for the leftist Arab radicals, who expect it. and 
the, heat that they hojx* it will genet ate, to be 
major factors in fomenting social revolution in the 
Atab countiies. Arab leftists are seriously ham¬ 
pered in their revolutionary theorizing by the 
absence of a proletariat or a revolutionary peasan- 
t;y. which excludes the possibility of following 
either the orthodox Marxist or the Maoist schemes 
for 1 evolution. In this predicament, aggravated 
by the. militarisation of the regimes which makes 
swial revolutions difficult, many of the radicals 
cling to the hope of finding salvation in the 
Arab-Israel conflict as a means of creating the 
“revolutionary situation” by the heat which it 
generates as a catalyst that will precipitate the 
revolution. 

At the other extreme, Islamic radicals like 
Qadhafi are prepared to inflame Arab fervour for 
the restoration of the lost lands as a means of 
reviving Arabism, injecting new life into the idea 
of Arab unity and intensifying devotion to Islam. 

Thus, th'c Palestinian establishment receives the 
support of both varieties of Arab radicals — leftist 
and Islamic. In the absence of any progrtiS on 
the political front, the, future of the Palestinian 
establishment is, therefore, assured for the time 
being as having the mission of keeping up tension 
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and making sure that the flame of the conflict 
will not flicker and die. 

A PALESTINIAN REGION. NOT A PALESTINIAN 
STATE 

A Palestinian State can rise either on the ruins 
of Jordan or on the ruins of Israel. Neither coun¬ 
try shows any enthusiasm for its own destruction 
in order to fulfil the aspirations of the Palestinians. 

What is left is the possibility of a “Palestinian 
region", which could arise in cooperation with 
Israel, in cooperation with Jordan, or, more pro¬ 
bably through a twofold settlement with both of 
them. The configurations of the last possibility are 
not clear, but it could grow out of practical 
arrangements with Israel and the realities that 
are thus created, and a political settlement bet¬ 
ween Jordan and Israel. Thus the Palestinian 
region will maintain an economic relationship 
with Israel, even if politically it reverts to be part 
of Jordan, or more probably becomes a region in 
a federation with Jordan. 

A “Palestinian region" is not the vision to which 
fedayun organizations and many other Palestinians 
have aspired; it is not the realization of their 
collective aim and the expression of their self- 
determination. One can understand them. His¬ 
tory is sometime cruel. But if the Palestinians 
cannot transform either Jordan or Israel into 
Palestine, a Palestinian region is all that is left. 
Such a settlement will certainly seem unjust to 
the Palestinians abroad and their sympathizers, 
but there is no guarantee that a “just solution”, 
which will give every party “what it justly de¬ 
serves”, is always possible. The slogan “just 
solution” is fine.; the problem is to prove that it 
is feasible, and that the “just” solution would be 
regarded as just by both parties, for it is precisely 
a dispute over the nature of a “just solution” that 
is usually the cause of conflicts. 

One may sympathise with the Palestinians, 
whose hopes have come to this; we may consider 
it a tragedy, but any alternative can only be an 
illusion, courting further suffering, especially for 
these Palestinians themselves, until they resign 
themselves to the limitations of reality. A Palestin¬ 
ian region may not be the realization of full justice, 
but at least it is a step forward as “practical 
justice”. One may speculate or draw analogies 
between the Palestinians and other ethnic groups 
which could not achieve political separateness, for 
instance Basques, the Bretons or the Kurds. In 
some such cases, there are even differences in so 
important a factor as language, which does not 
apply to the case of the Palestinians. Furthermore, 
their secondary status in Jordan may eventually 
change. 

In the “Palestinian region”, Palestinianism will 
continue bka sign of collective identity, but its 
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fervour will decline, and perhaps has already 
begun to do so. During the past decade, there has 
been a widespread impression that Palestinianism 
is bound up with the idea of the “liberation” and 
belligerency, but it could become a symbol of 
identity without this bellicose component, as we 
find among many Israeli Arabs who identify 
themselves as both Palestinians and 'Israelis at 
the same time. 

There has already been a considerable, devalua¬ 
tion in the status of the Palestinian idea in the 
Arab countries. The hopes that kindled the. ima¬ 
gination of radical Arab leftists — that the pan- 
Arab revolution would grow out of the conflict 
and that it was the historic mission of the Pales¬ 
tinians to ignite it by their heroic struggle — have 
begun to languish. Dissatisfaction witj,-^ he Pales¬ 
tinians is common in the Arab countries. 

Arab guerrilla warfare against Israel failed. 
Guerrillas need popular support and their relation¬ 
ship to the people of their country is, to use a 
Maoist metaphor, as fish to water. However, in 
this case, Arab fish could not endure Jewish 
waters. Now that the Palestinian fedayun were 
driven from the territory controlled by Israel and 
defeated cruelly in Jordan, their possibilities of 
action have been greatly curtailed. They may 
revert to a terroristic mode of operation in Europe 
and America, away from the area of direct con¬ 
frontation between Israel and the Arabs. Such 
actions are sporadic by nature. Big as they may 
be, they cannot defeat Israel and cannot change 
the general picture portrayed in this article.. Such 
actions may call the attention of the world to 
Palestinian fedayun existence and their problem. 
These Palestinians cannot by their actions cause 
the redress of their problem, as their grievance is 
an unlimited one, one that cannot actually be 
satisfied. They aim not at exerting pressure on 
Israel to withdraw from the areas occupied in 
1967, but at making Israel disappear. They will 
make themselves a nuisance to the world at large. 
Action will call for reprisals and measures of 
suppression from which, probably, they will be 
the main sufferers. 

Palestinian prestige has also declined in some 
previously sympathetic circles abroad, with a con¬ 
sequent effect on the prevalent ideas about the 
nature of the Arab-Israel conflict. The character 
of the conflict has already changed; in a sense it 
is becoming once again what it was felling the 
period 1949-1965, an Arab-Israeli confrontation, 
after the attempts that were made in the sixties 
to present it as a Palcstinian-Israeli dispute and, 
paradoxically, thereby to inflate it. The Palestin¬ 
ians have already lost their central position in the 
conflict — a development that lessens its gravity, 
without — as yet — ensuring a settlement. 
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Reprinted tram a Paper read at the 124th 
annual meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

The hostility of the Arab collectivity 
toward Israel is governed by two key 
emotions inherent in the Arab culture. 
Their defeat by Israel brought them 
shame, which can only be eliminated 
by revenge. Arabs fear domination 
and thus a strong Israel, but their 
fear of domination by other Arab fac¬ 
tions prevents them from forming a 
joint offensive. The Arab-lsraeli hos¬ 
tility is a classic case of culture con¬ 
flict, which is a major reason why it 
has been so prolonged and intractable. 


This paper is addressed to a discussion of the 
role played by two key emotions on the Arab 
side of the Arab-lsraeli conflict. These emotions, 
which are basically the product of fear, arc shame 
and tjprnecd for vengeance. These phenomena are 
not created by some peculiar characteristic of the 
conflict itself. Instead, they are the by-product of 
Arab values that are brought into play by any 
conflict with an external, non-Arab adversary. 

Those of us who arc familiar with the modern 
history of North Africa will see many parallels 


between the. Palestine conflict and that between 
the Arabs and the French, particularly in Algeria. 
The Arabs see their problem in Palestine as also 
being essentially one with a colonial power, and 
the success of the Algerians and other Arabs in 
ousting colonial powers after long periods of alien 
control has done much to sustain the Arab cam¬ 
paign against Israel. 

In order to provide a perspective for readers 
who are not familiar with th'c inner workings of 
Arab behavior, I have adopted the following 
approach: I will first consider the principal value- 
linked emotions that are involved in conflict situa¬ 
tions among the Arabs. Then I will apply these 
more specifically to the Arab-lsraeli controversy. 
In this brief space, of course, I cannot deal with 
the subject in the scope and depth that it deserves. 
I can only give some inkling of what lies at the 
heart of the problem on the Arab side. 

Many readers may think that this discussion 
deals with a type of behaviour that could only be 
described as aberrant. It is aberrant only from 
our point of view, however. From the Arab point 
of view it is normative.. If we are to free ourselves 
from the trammels of a culture-bound approach to 
the problem, we must not lose sight of this dif¬ 
ference. The major burden of perceiving it falls 
upon us, because the Arabs are accustomed to 
masking their motivations and drives, and it is 
up to us to try to discover the face behind the 
mask. 


VALUE-LINKED EMOTIONS IN 
ARAB CULTURE 

Ingroup solidarity (‘asabiyah), stemming origi¬ 
nally from Arab tribal values, is probably the 
most salient characteristic of the. mechanics of 
Arab society. It demands a high degree of con¬ 
formity and therefore imparts a strong authorita¬ 
rian tone to Arab culture and society. It produces 
a type of personality that is other-directed. This 
other-directedness is characteristic of both the 
Arab tradition and of the outlook of Islam, which 
the Arabs created and with which most of them 
identify. 

Conformity brings honour and social prestige, 
and it also ensures for the individual and his 
group a secure place in society. As long as the 
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individual conforms, the other members of his 
ingroup and its allies and clients are bound to 
help him advance his interests and to defend 
him unquestioningly against outside forces and 
agencies. 

Failure to conform, however, brings shame. 
Shame is intensely feared among the Arabs, and 
this fear is so pervasive that Arab society has been 
labeled a shame-oriented one. This contrasts 
sharply with Judaism and with Western Christian 
societies, which air. guilt-oriented. It is to be 
noted, however, that in Arab terms shame is not 
defined as the. commission of an act condemned 
by the value system; instead, it means the dis¬ 
covery by outsiders that a given individual or 
group committed such an act. Hence there, is an 
intense concern with and catering to outward 
appearances and public opinion that many observ¬ 
ers have noted as being characteristic of the. Arabs. 

Why is this fear of shame so powerful among 
the Arabs? Shame destroys one of the key elements 
in the Arab prestige system: the ability to attract 
followers and clients. (Arab society is and always 
has been based on a system of client-patron rela¬ 
tionships.) Since among the Arabs the identifica¬ 
tion between the individual and the group is far 
closer than it is in the West (indeed, it may be 
said that the group is the individual’s alter ego), 
the consequences of shame are therefore much 
more widespread and complex than in Western 
culture. The shamed group or individual not only 
loses its power and influence; it may well suffer 
isolation from the rest of the community until the 
shame is eliminated, or it may even be destroyed. 

The reason why shame operates in this wav 
is that Arab society is marked by a system of 
adversary or rival relationships that runs through 
it from top to bottom. This phenomenon feeds 
on the fact that in the Arab value system, one 
of the. major attributes of prestige is the ability 
to dominate others. There are two main types 
of contestants involved: those who are seeking 
to dominate others by upsetting the balance of 
power to their own advantage and those who 
resist such attempts by seeking to maintain the 
balance of power. 

Hence, in the ongoing struggle to dominate and 
to resist domination, the rivals of a given indivi¬ 
dual or group are quick to seize upon the shame 
of a rival in order to destroy his or its influence. 
This may be done either by physically des¬ 


troying the. target in question or by isolating it. 
Isolation is feared because Arab society is so 
structured that the. individual can function effec¬ 
tively within it only when he is identified with 
a group that can support and protect him. The 
same applies to groups themselves within the 
framework of the Arab collectivity. . 

Shame is eliminated by revenge. It is difficult 
to describe the depth of the Arabs’ emotional need 
for revenge, but suffice it to say that Islam itself 
found it necessary to sanction revenge. "Hie felt 
need for revenge is as strong today as it was in 
pre-Islamic times, as witnessed by the continued 
proliferation of vengeance-related feuds, murders, 
and so forth, for both private and pojjflval rea¬ 
sons, in the Arab Neai East. For example, in 
Egypt in 1969, in 1,070 cases of murder where the 
perpetrators were apprehended, it was found that 
20 percent of the murders were based on a de¬ 
sire to “wipe out shame” (maluv al-ar ), 30 per¬ 
cent on a desire to satisfy real or imaginary wrongs 
(intiqam), and 31 percent on a desire for blood 
revenge (akhdh allhar). In addition, revenge was 
a major motive in cases of kidnapping. It is 
worth noting that the incidence of such cases 
was highest in Upper Egypt, where 1 , the Arab tra¬ 
dition is strongest. 

In the political field, the murders of the exiled 
Syrian leader Sami al-Hinnawi in Beirut in 1950, 
of the suspected assassin of Jordanian Prime Min¬ 
ister Majali in Jordan in 1961. and of exiled 
Syrian strong man Shishukli in Brazil in 1964 
were all cases of private blood revenge. On the 
other hand, the assassination of King ‘Abdallah 
of Jordan and the Hashimite dynasty’s progressive 
loss of influence, followed by its liquidation in 
Iraq, were due to a general feeling among the 
Arabs that ‘Abdallah and the Hashimites in gene¬ 
ral were failing to conform to the general Arab 
consensus and thus were guilty of treasonable 
conduct. 


ROLE OF ARAB CULTURE IN ARAB-ISRAEU 
CONFLICT 

Let us now relate the previous consignations 
specifically to the Arab-Israeli problem. 

Collective need for vengeance 

The first tiling to note is that since the Arab 
value system is a group- and not an individual- 



based one, it is not possible for the. individual 
Arab states to dissociate themselves from the Arab 
collectivity any more than the individual can 
dissociate himself from his clan. The. Arab states 
became independent from Britain, France, and 
Italy, but they are not independent of one an¬ 
other. Therefore all members of the Arab collec¬ 
tivity are bound to support the cause of their 
kinsmen, the Palestine Arabs, who demand the 
liquidation of Israel as a political entity and the 
return to it of the. refugee Arabs. This is the 
vengeance that the Arabs feel must be taken 
not only to restore to the Palestine Aiabs what 
was wrongfully tak< n from them, hut to eliminate 
the shame that had been visited on them and the 
other A^||'.* by their defeats by Israel. 

Many Westerners and Israelis think that since 
Israel has moie than once demonstrated that it is 
objectively stronger than the Arabs, the only ra¬ 
tional thing for the Arabs to do is to make peace.. 
But for the Aiabs the situation is not governed 
by this kind of logic for objectivity is not a value 
in the Arab system. For the Arabs defeat does not 
generate a desire for peace; instead, it produces an 
emotional need for revenge, and this need is deep¬ 
ened rather than attenuated by each successive 
defeat. 

The role that the need for vengeance plays in 
the Arab altitude toward Israel is reflected in the 
nomenclature of certain fedayeen organizations, 
such as the “Vengeance Partisans” (19511) and the 
“Youth for Revenge” (1967) ; the latter of which 
formed one of the components of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). 
The slogan of the Arab Nationalists’ Movement, 
from which the PFLP fedayeen group sprang, 
was “Unity, Liberation, and Vengeance.” The 
point to be understood here is that shame must 
be eliminated, and this cannot be done by mak¬ 
ing peace before vengeance has been taken. 

Fear of a strong Israel 

A second salient emotional factor in this pro¬ 
blem irfthe Arabs’ fear of a strong Israel. It is 
often argued that a strong Israel is the best guar¬ 
antee of peace in the. Near East. In truth, how¬ 
ever, the Arabs fear a strong Israel because they 
cannot conceive that any strong state, (whether 
Israeli or Arab) would not use its power and in¬ 
fluence to dominate and control the others. After 
all, it was precisely because of this that Nasser 


was so feared and hated in many Arab quarters. 
This felt danger from Israel is what lies behind 
the Arabs’ long-reiterated fears of Israeli expan¬ 
sionism and Israel’s alleged desire to take over 
the Arab territory “from the Nile to the Eu¬ 
phrates.” 

Fear of one another 

These thoughts lead into the last aspect of the 
analysis to be treated here: the Arabs’ fear of 
one another. It is a notable fact that while the 
Aral) value system demands absolute solidarity 
within the group, it at the same time encourages 
among its membcis a kind of rivalry that is des¬ 
tructive of that very solidarity. The value code 
makes no piovision for the open admission and 
discussion of the leasons for such lack of solidarity, 
for this would constitute shame. Instead, it in¬ 
sists that complete solidarity does in fact exist and 
thus proceeds on an assumption that is in direct 
conflict with objective icality. Iliis is another 
illushation of the lack of value the Arabs attach 
to objectivity; it is particularly true in problems 
involving people, which is what politics consists of. 

The Arabs fear one another because one of 
the main foundations of prestige in this highly 
prestige-oriented society is the ability to dominate 
and control others. This naturally has produced 
an unending smuggle for power that has many 
facets and is loo well-known to require any 
elaboration heir. However, in this connection it 
is important to keep in mind that it is success 
that counts, and it is taken for granted that every¬ 
body will employ any and all means to achieve 
it. In other words, the end justifies the means. 
This phenomenon is described by anthropologists 
as “goa 1 -or icn ted ness. ” 

The Arabs consequently regard it as axiomatic 
that the contenders for domination will employ 
any available, issue in their attempts to undermine 
their rivals and those who, while not rivals, resist 
being dominated. Paramount among the issues that 
have been used in that of Israel. Leaders, mover 
merits, and factions fear to compromise regarding 
Israel lest they be exposed and isolated or perhaps 
destroyed for treason to the Arab code. We are 
all familiar with the charges and countercharges 
with which Arab leaders and factions have taunt¬ 
ed one another on this score, and they were a 
major factor in the outbreak of the Six-Day War 
of 1967. 
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This fear inevitably produces an intcr-Arab 
relationship characterized by anxiety expressed in 
generalized suspicion and distrust, which has been 
labeled “free-floating hostility.” There is an 
acute sensitivity to the felt danger of ulterior 
motives, for a move by one faction that is pub¬ 
licized as designed to strengthen the Arab stance 
against Israel may be intended instead as a cover 
for strengthening that faction’s position at the 
expense of one or more of its fellow Arabs. 

After all, the art of subterfuge is highly deve¬ 
loped in Arab life, as well as in Islam itself, and 
no Arab underestimates its possibilities. For exam¬ 
ple, despite. Lebanon’s reiterated public solidarity 
with the Arabs against Israel even in the fare 
of the most overt Israeli military action against 
Lebanon and Lebanon’s own admission of military 
inferiority to Israel - Lebanon has steadfastly 
refused to permit access to its territory by troops 
of any fellow-Arab country. The regime of Jordan 
has exhibited similar fears with regard to Syrian 
and Iraqi troops on its soil. The Syrians do not 
want Egyptian troops on their territory, either, 
after their experience of 1958-1961, when Syria 
was in danger of becoming an Egyptian province. 
The ineffectiveness of repeated Arab attempts to 
establish joint military commands aimed against 
Israel was due to similar reasons. 


DISCUSSION 

The Arabs’ value system obliges them to de¬ 
mand vengeance on Israel, but at the same time 
it prevents them from attaining the cohesion and 
military effectiveness necessary to achieve, it. But 
the Arabs cannot openly admit this fact because 
to do so would be to strike at the very root of 
their identity as Arabs. They therefore project 
the blame outward and rationalize it in various 
ways. The prime example was Nasser’s “big lie” 
of 1967. How powerful this drive is among the 
Arabs may be judged from the fact that with 
Nasser it overrode the importance of relations 
with a power such as the United States, while in 
the Arab Near East not a single voice was raised 
in public to question his action. Every Arab under¬ 
stood what he needed to do and why he did it. 

The problem, as the non-Arab sees it, is how to 
establish peace between the Arabs and Israel, it is 
felt that time is of the essence. Westerners con¬ 
sider peace to be high on the scale of values, and 
conflict is deprecated. We also have a highly 


developed consciousness of the value of time. But 
on the Arab scale the relative position of the 
elements is quite different. Overriding is the emo¬ 
tional need for vengeance to eliminate the ego- 
destroying feeling of shame. One cannot find a 
better expression of the emotion involved than in 
the words of the Shiite Chief Mujtahid of Iraq in 
August 1938 (this was long before the* creation of 
Israel). He said, in declaring a jihad for Pales¬ 
tine (a war in the name of the faith) to be. the 
duty of eveiyone, that if the Arabs lost they would 
suffer “humiliation, death, and eternal shame”. 

Peace, is secondary to this need, which is why 
one often gets the impression that in the Arab 
context peace is merely the temporary .^jrcnce. of 
conflict. In fact, in Arab tribal society (where 
Arab values originated), strife, not peace., was 
the normal state of affairs because raiding was 
one of the two main supports of the economy. 
Even in Islam itself, the ideal of permanent peace 
was restricted to the community of Islam and to 
those non-Muslims who accepted the position of 
protected persons and paid tribute to Islam. With 
regard to non-Muslim states, Islam instituted 
jihad as the accepted relationship and made no 
provision for peace with them as sovereign and 
independent entities. Only a truce was permis¬ 
sible, and that was not to last for more than ten 
years. 

As for the element of time, the Arabs consider 
it to be of little account in the quest for venge¬ 
ance, which to them is an integral part of what 
they conceive of as “justice.” There are vendettas 
among the Arabs that have lasted for centuries, 
as all students of the Near East are aware. In 
Islamic law, the question of the conduct of Islam 
in defeat is regarded as an anomaly and is almost 
totally ignored. Those few jurists who did deal 
with it maintained that the battle would be re¬ 
sumed no matter how long the Muslims had to 
wait. 

The Arab emotions dealt with here (and I have 
only superficially discussed their nature, range, 
and depth) are not just peculiar to the Palestine 
conflict. They are expressed in var&to ways 
throughout the whole of Arab society, and the.y 
spring from Arab values that lie at the innermost 
core of that society’s identity. Here we have a 
classic case of culture, conflict. The parties to the 
dispute are looking at it through opposite ends 
of the telescope, which is a major reason why the 
conflict has been so prolonged and intractable. 
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ISRAEL: 

BRAVEST WATI01V IJV THE WORLD 

Editorial in The Observer, London, 6-5-73, signed by DAVID ASTOR 

The Twenty-fifth anniversary of the State of Israel is an occasion for 
paying respect. That a polyglot collection of small traders, professional 
men, clerks and artisans could so quickly transform themselves into a 
ation of soldiers and pioneers is a cause for wonderment. That this 
small nation has also cherished the arts and sciences and maintained 
free political discussion in time of war is a kind of miracle. 


The continued existence of the State of Israel 
is not a concern to which any liberal-minded 
European could feel indifference. The story of the 
Jews for tile last two thousand years has been 
largely a European story: Jewish and Christian 
history have intertwined. Now, with the de-mytho- 
logising of religions, we can better appreciate, that 
the stirring ethical values of the New Testament 
are those of its Jewish authors, that the Bible’s 
wisdom is Jewish wisdom. As everyone knows 
many of the thinkers and scientists who made 
the modern world had the fearlessly questioning 
mind that Judaic culture has notably produced. 
Today, most countries of the West owe something 
of their intellectual vitality to their citizens of 
Jewish descent — and this is particularly true of 
the United States and Britain. 

The other bond between Jews and Christians is 
the negative side of this story. The intermittent 
persecution of Jews throughout the centuries has 
happened in Christian countries. In Muslim and 
Hindu societies, Jews have usually lived in peace. 
Disagreeable though the fact may be, every Chris¬ 
tian society has a history of Jewish ill-treatment 
—we seldom remember that England, like. Spain, 
drove out all its Jews, causing a mass suicide in 
York Jhat when Shakespeare made his Jew a 
Mermant of Venice, no Jewish merchants were 
allowed in London. 

As wc know only too well, this evil prejudice 
reached its terrifying climax when Hitler’s men 
rounded up all those of Jewish descent in Con¬ 
tinental Europe. The people of Holland and Den¬ 
mark, to their eternal honour, showed that by a 


dedicated social effort some Jewish families could 
be saved. But they were almost alone in this, 

A worse disgrace was the. behaviour of countries 
not occupied by the. Nazis. Without exception they 
refused to admit Jewish refugees in substantial 
numbers, for fear that this would not be accept¬ 
able to their own people. It was this apparently 
universal prejudice that resulted in Auschwitz— 
the Nazis could not drive the Jews abroad and 
had thereby seen how little the rest of the world 
cared about them. 

"This searing experience largely explains one of 
the main factors of the Middle East situation to¬ 
day. That is, the unwillingness of Israel to rely on 
anyone else’s protection. Their past has convinced 
them that nobody else will raise a hand for them, 
if it’s inconvenient. And, should any Israeli doubt 
this, he need only remember how General de 
Gaulle, at one time Israel’s ehief military backer, 
decided overnight to swap the Israelis for the 
Arabs as Fiance’s Middle Eastern ally, because it 
suited France to do so. 

It is this deep mistrust that inclines Israel to 
adopt a what-l-havc-l-hold attitude in its present 
international situation. And, of course, there are 
factors in the present that reinforce memories of 
the. past. Israel today lives surrounded by enemies, 
as has been demonstrated by two ware and a thou¬ 
sand speeches. 

This basic fact of Israel’s situation is due to 
another: that Israel is built on land that others 
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claim as theirs. There may seem to be nothing 
altogether unusual about this. All nations live in 
territory that their ancestors once wrested from 
someone else.. And all modern immigrant societies, 
such as those of the Americas and the Antipodes, 
established themselves by forcibly getting rid of 
the original native inhabitants. Unlike, the Zion¬ 
ists, some of these Christian settlers practised poli¬ 
cies of extermination, as did the British in 
Tasmania. 

Why, then, have the Israelis incurred such spe¬ 
cially bitter resentment from the Palestinians and 
other Arabs? It is partly that the Palestinians, 
while not being exterminated, had to move out in 
huge numbers for no good reason in justice; partly 
that they were more culturally advanced than 
American Indians and, indeed, than many of their 
Arab neighbours — the Israelis took over, not a 
complete desert, but a largely cultivated and deve¬ 
loped land. But it is also that the Arabs, like others 
all round the world who had experienced Euro¬ 
pean occupation, were at this time beginning to 
demand an end of foreign domination. 'Urey were 
remembering their own proud history; wanting to 
acquire the technologies that had given the West 
power over them. They were at the stage that 
makes people fiercely anti-imperialist. 

The influx of Zionist to Palestine was not seen 
by Zionists as a part of European imperialism; 
their motives were different from those of other 
European settlers. The Zionists had been horribly 
persecuted; they claimed an historic tic with Pales¬ 
tine; and they had no wish to rule, or in any way 
dominate, any subject people. But the one way in 
which Zionists resembled other European colo¬ 
nisers was in their assumption that they had a 
right to land that others were inhabiting. 

This total contradiction in the Arab and Jewish 
views of Zionism — one seeing it as imperialism, 
the other as the creation of a refuge in their his¬ 
toric homeland for the most desperate of perse¬ 
cuted people — has led by stages to the present 
total deadlock in their relations. In some ways, 
this impasse may not seem entirely calamitous for 
Israel. There is almost no fighting today. The 
Palestinians on the West Bank are quiet and be¬ 
coming more prosperous. There is no force in the 
Middle East that could challenge Israel’s armed 
forces, and the American Sixth Fleet is standing 
by to hold off possible Russian pressure. 

The view that, in this situation, time is on the 
side of Israel is popular inside the country itself. 
But there are factors that make this uncertain. 
What happens if the West Bank Palestinian popu¬ 


lation living under Israeli rule increases till it is 
greater in number than the Jewish population? 
If they were to be made equal citizens, Israel 
would cease to be a Jewish State: if they were 
not, Israel would have acquired a helot majority 
population. 

Time is also not on Israel’s side in ihc relative 
balance of power between Israel and the. Arab 
States. At present, Israel has an undoubted 
military hegemony over most of the Middle, East. 
But, within the next 10 years, the wealth in the 
hands of the oil-exporting countries will have 
soared. They will be able to buy themselves 
military rockets capable of bombardment from a 
long distance. It would then become increasingly 
difficult for Israel’s forces to knock o,squall the 
bases of such rockets and impossible to contem¬ 
plate invading and holding down all the Arab 
countries involved. In those circumstances, not 
even a nuclear capacity of their own would give 
the Israelis the. immunity from attack that they 
now enjoy. 

What is the alternative? Some kind of peace 
settlement with the Arab States. But such a settle¬ 
ment could be had only through restoring, more 
or less, the 1967 frontiers — and that, obviously, 
would leave Israel territorially weakened as com¬ 
pared with today. 

It is for the Israelis to make their own decisions 
in these momentous matters and everyone who 
knows them knows that they will. But it is for 
the countries of Western Europe and the United 
States, who want peace in the Middle East and 
also want to see Israel flourish, to decide their 
attitude to one question: what guarantees of de¬ 
fence to both sides could be given if an Arab- 
Israeli peace settlement were to be reached? How 
could guarantors make their physical ability to 
stop surprise attacks in so small an area sufficiently 
believable? How could they convince both parties 
that their forces would not be. withdrawn at 
some future date when it was no longer conve¬ 
nient to keep them there? Would anything less 
than a Soviet-American joint presence on the 
ground be a sufficient basis for such guarantees? 

There arc various possible answers to these 
questions: but unless such answers havr^been 
worked out and formally offered to both parties, 
it will be useless to wait for the Israelis to make 
the first move. A quarter-century of living with 
enemies just around the corner, after a couple of 
thousand years with no home of your own is not 
the preparation for a man to move from apparent 
safety into apparent risk. 



35 YEARS AGO 


HAY MM GREENBERG. JEWISH INTELLECTS A L, 
ANSWERER HAH ATI! A GANDHI 


In his article concerning the Jewish question. .. 
the spiritual leader of Young India. . . blames us 
for not exhibiting the heroism of militant pacifism 
in those, lands where Jews are persecuted, and 
especial^ in Germany. On the other hand, he 
accuses us of following an aggressively nationalist 
— almost imperialist — policy in Palestine and 
of a desire to deprive the Arabs of their fatherland. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s first accusation is quite 
natural and is in complete harmony with his entire 
world outlook. His temperament docs not tolerate 
passivity and his ethical-religious convictions dic¬ 
tate to him the duty of heroic and active resist¬ 
ance according to the principle of Satyagralia. ■ 
But I must admit to myself that in order to apply 
Mahatma Gandhi’s method of struggle, it is neces¬ 
sary to accept it not only on a purely intellectual 
plane; it is also imperative that it be assimilated 
emotionally, that it should be believed in with 
all the force of one’s being. Such faith the Jews 
of Germany do not possess. 

Faith in the principle of Satyagralia is a matter 
of special predisposition which, for numerous 
reasons, the German Jews have not developed. 
The civilization in which German Jews have lived 
for so many generations, and to the creation of 
which they have so energetically and ably contri¬ 
buted, has not prepared them for the “pathos” of 
Satyagralia. As a result, they are now defenceless. 
The. accepted defence methods of the European- 
Amcrican world cannot be applied by the German 
Jews. They cannot resort to passive resistance 
becauj^they lack the heroism, the. faith and the 
specincimagi native powers which alone can sti¬ 
mulate such heroism. 

When Mahatma Gandhi accuses German Jews 
of larking that mentality, I am ready to concur 
with him, but with one reservation which he also 
must accept — that this accusation should also be 


levelled against the millions of non-Jowish Ger¬ 
mans who wear the yoke of the. Hitler regime with 
impotent hatred and show no more affinity to 
Satyagralia methods than do the Jews; against the 
millions of Italians who for years have breathed 
the contaminated air of their own tyranny; against 
the tens of millions of Russians who have exhaust¬ 
ed their strength in civil war and do not find their 
way to the Mahatma Gandhi method of resisting 
the Red despotism; against hundreds of millions 
of Chinese who by their military resistance aid 
the Japanese aggressors to ravage their country 
instead of following the path of non-cooperation. 

It is true that one may demand — as Mahatma 
Gandhi does — that Jews, and particularly the 
Jews of Germany, should be the “pioneers” of 
new forms of social struggle in the Western world 
and should be the first to embrace the practice of 
Satyagiaha. Mahatma Gandhi wishes that we 
should set an example to the non-Jewish Germans, 
that we should point the way to a spiritual crusade 
against their wicked government. He may have 
a sound reason for believing that the. incompar¬ 
able suffering and degradation to which German 
Jews are subjected “compels” them to act more 
heroically and to be. more “adventurous” spiritu¬ 
ally than their neighbours. 

I do not question the idea implicit in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s demand, that there is a mutual relation¬ 
ship between the intensity of suffering and the 
intensity of the moral reaction to suffering. But 
there is no reason to assume that when suffering 
and insults transgress certain bounds it is quite 
natural that the reaction should be. a feeling of 
futility and despair instead of that heroism which 
Mahatma Gandhi suggests. This is especially true 
when the group concerned is historically and psy¬ 
chologically not prepared for such a catastrophe 
and therefore looks upon it as a sudden and un¬ 
expected occurrence. The prophet of Young India 
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has in this instance exhibited an unusual lark of 
psychological understanding. 

Mahatma Gandhi should also have understood 
that it is far less simple to preach Satyagraha to 
German Jews than it is to Indian masses, even to 
the lowest caste of “untouchables.” We all know 
the evils of English rule and administration in 
India. But one should be wary of drawing com¬ 
parisons between the situation of the Indian mas¬ 
ses today, or c.ven 20 years ago, and the position 
of the German Jews today. 

Throughout the. years that the Indian National 
Congress conducted its struggle for emancipation, 
there existed in India scores of legal newspapers 
and journals which voiced the needs and the. poli¬ 
tical demands of the people. The British govern¬ 
ment never questioned the right of the. oppressed 
population to live, to work and to earn their 
bread; it did not even question their right to hold 
responsible government positions. The most brutal 
British administration bore in mind that it had to 
deal with 350 million people living compactly in 
one area. Together with Mahatma Gandhi it 
understood that, to use his (Mahatma Gandhi’s) 
own words, “If we Indians could only spit in 
unison, we would form a puddle big enough to 
drown 300,000 Englishmen” — the entire number 
of Englishmen who live in India and govern it. 

When Satyagraha is practised by an organized 
group that is backed by such an immense popula¬ 
tion it becomes a force that the scattered half 
million German Jews cannot even dream of. 
Let me cite the words of one of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s disciples and colleagues who, just 
before he. was sent to prison, declared: “We 
can thank our lucky stars that we are fighting the 
British and not someone else, for the British have 
something in them to which we can appeal.” The 
same British judge who sentenced Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi to prison found it possible and unpunishable 
to declare, after pronouncing sentence, that it was 
the law which sends Mahatma Gandhi to prison 
but that he personally looks upon him as “a great 
patriot and a great leader”; that “even those who 
differed from Mahatma Gandhi look upon him 
as a man of high ideals and of noble and even 
saintly life. 

Only recently I met an Englishman, an ex-army 
officer in India (now a member of Parliament), 
who had been brave enough to refuse to carry out 
the command to arrest Mahatma Gandhi, with 


the full knowledge of the punishment prescribed 
for such insubordination. That punishment was 
not meted out. Even during the days of General 
Dyer’s brutal administration in India there did 
not reign that bestiality and “moral anaesthesia” 
which characterize the Germany of today. A Jew¬ 
ish Mahatma Gandhi in Germany, should one 
arise, could “function” for about five "minutes — 
until the first Gestapo agent would lead him, not 
to a concentration camp, but directly to the gal¬ 
lows. 

Mahatma Gandhi demands heroism from the 
Indians; he demands of the German Jews a mea¬ 
sure of super-heroism unexampled in history. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s comparison of the situation 
of the Indians to that of the German ^vs con¬ 
tains an element of irnfaimess which crept in 
against his will and against his intentions. 

But if Mahatma Gandhi demands that wc prac¬ 
tise super-heroism in Germany, he requests that in 
Palestine we should renounce the most elementary 
rights which every people may and should claim. 
When he asks why wc. do not “like the other peo¬ 
ples of the earth” make our home in the land 
where we were born and where wc earn our liveli¬ 
hood he indicates that he has not pondered the 
unusual drama of the paradoxical Jewish history. 
Jews have been dispersed for many generations, 
and it could not be an accident that after sojourn¬ 
ing in so many lands and with so many peoples 
they have not become so rooted in those countries 
that these should cease being “stepmother lands.” 
Mahatma Gandhi should have known of the nu¬ 
merous attempts the Jews have made throughout 
the ages to transform lands of refuge into true 
homes, beginning with Babylonia and the Hellenic 
city of Alexandria in Egypt... 

Mahatma Gandhi’s question rings like a veiled 
accusation; it sounds as if we have purposely re¬ 
fused to become rooted in any country but Pales¬ 
tine. If it should be true that we have condemned 
ourselves to remain eternal strangers, then such an 
unusual phenomenon in human history should 
have evoked Mahatma Gandhi’s wonder and he 
should have asked whether the Jews dojgt bear 
within themselves unrealized forces which*om only 
manifest themselves in a Jewish territorial environ¬ 
ment where these may come to fruition. 

But Mahatma Gandhi refuses to recognize, our 
right to a distinct territorial settlement, a right 
which is enjoyed almost without exception, by all 
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the peoples of the world. Were, it not so, he 
would see the Palestine problem in an altogether 
different political and moral light. For when he 
says that “it would be a crime against humanity to 
reduce the proud Arabs, so that Palestine can be 
restored to the Jews partly or wholly as their 
National Homeland’ he forgets that if national 
honour is at stake (this is the burden of his state¬ 
ment, and he knows full well that one may not 
repeat the discredited allegations of economic or 
cultural harm that Jews supposedly caused to 
Arabs) ho should also have thought of Jewish 
honour. Either it is dishonourable to be a minority 
in a country or it is merely a question of fictitious 
prestige for which he can have no sympathy. If 
only psefcj|>-honour is involved, why should he be 
concerncanlest the “proud Arabs” be deprived of 
the enjoyment of an inflated pride? But if real 
national honour is at stake, why should the Arabs 
enjoy it throughout the. length and breadth of the 
Arabian peninsula, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Trans¬ 
jordan, and Egypt (an area almost as large as 
the European continent),' while the Jews should 
be deprived of this honour even in an area which 
occupies about one per cent of the above-men¬ 
tioned lands, an area to which they have historical 
claims and the. natural right they acquired during 
two generations of diligent work, initiative, hero¬ 
ism and suffering?... 

Need anything more be added to explain Jew¬ 
ish rights to Palestine? In Eastern Europe an 
anecdote is current (an anecdote the implications 
of which are altogether too frequently overlooked) 
concerning a thief whom the judge chided in the 
following words: “Don’t you know that it is for¬ 
bidden to take anything that belongs to others?” 
But the thief posed an intellectual dilemma be¬ 
fore the judge. “What shall I do,” he ask¬ 
ed the judge, “since at the time of my birth 
everything already belonged to other people?” 
Absolute poverty, in a world filled with riches, 
confers a natural right upon those whom fate 
mistreated to demand their share, first of all at 
the expense of those who possess too much, more 
than they need or can use. One may not say to 
Jews: ^jjphe world is already divided up; some 
receivCTwnorc and other less but there is nothing 
left for you and no one is obliged to share with 
you, even though he possesses fields which he can¬ 
not or docs not wish to cultivate, or factories 
where the machines are left to rust in inaction, 
simply because at one time he succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing these possessions by force or through trickery.” 


It is regrettable that Mahatma Gandhi ap¬ 
proached our problem without that fundamental 
earnestness and passionate search for truth which 
are so characteristic of his usual treatment of 
problems. He therefore missed the deeper impli¬ 
cations of the. Mandates system. He therefore 
also failed to grasp the unequalled tragedy of 
Jewish existence. This is the reason why he can 
justify the phenomenon of five Arab states de¬ 
manding in London the establishment of a sixth 
one on the eve of the founding of two other 
sovereign Arab governments in Syria and Lebanon, 
while at the same time sanctioning the denial of 
refuge to Jews in their old home. This also ex¬ 
plains his stand that Arabs must nowhere, be re¬ 
duced to the status of a minority while tens of 
millions of Russians, Poles, Czechs, Germans, Irish 
and Italians live in dozens of countries as ethnic 
minorities and while Jews live as a persecuted 
minority on the entire globe. 

With all my respect for Mahatma Gandhi (I 
doubt if there is another man living who evokes 
within me such a moral awareness of his lofti¬ 
ness), I cannot help feeling that in the present 
instance he has betrayed his inner nature. I can¬ 
not avoid the suspicion that so far as the Palestine 
problem is concerned, Mahatma Gandhi allowed 
nimself to be influenced by the anti-Zionist pro¬ 
paganda being conducted among fanatic pan- 
lslamists. His understandable and praiseworthy 
desire for a united front with the Mohammedans 
apparently misguided and blinded him to signi¬ 
ficant realities and deprived him of that analytical 
clarity which is a part of his moral being. Years 
ago he was, for the same reason, misguided into 
supporting the agitation for the re-establishment 
of the Khalifate, an institution that is at such 
variance with his general views. Mahatma Gandhi 
was wrong then; he is also mistaken in the pre¬ 
sent instance, and the source of these mistakes 
seems to be the same. 

I know that this is a serious accusation — at 
any rate a serious suspicion. But when it comes 
from a Jew, such an accusation does not indicate 
a lack of veneration. Hero worship among Jews 
is traditionally circumscribed. We venerate Moses, 
our first prophet and liberator. But we do not 
forget that also he was sinful — so sinful that 
God denied him entry into the Promised Land 
and his earthly remains were interred on the 
solitary height of Mount Nebo. 
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KATZIR 


ON 25 MAY, PROFESSOR EPHRAIM KATZIR BECAME 
THE FOURTH PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL, SUCCEEDING 
MR. ZALMAN SHAZAR 

Professor Ephraim Katzir, biochemist and biophysicist, 
was born in Kiev, Russia, in 1916, and was brought to 
Palestine by his parents at the age of nine years. 

After graduation from the Hebrew University of Jeru¬ 
salem, he became an assistant in the University’s De¬ 
partment of Theoretical and Macromolecular Chemistry 
from 1941-1945. In 1949, he was appointed Acting 
Head of the Department of Biophysics in the Weizmann 
Institute of Science at Rehovot, and in due course its 
substantive Director. From 1966-1968, he was Chief 
Scientist to the Ministry of Defence. Professor Kat- 
zir’s specialized research is in proteins and, under 
his direction, the Department of Biophysics^at the 
Weizmann Institute developed into a rrtajor fiMptre of 
investigation in that field. His principal work nas been 
the laboratory preparation of materials that closely 
resemble proteins: these materials — synthetic poly¬ 
peptides — are built from an amino acid called lysine. 

The second area of his research is the fabrication of a 
synthetic fibre, which can be dissolved by body enzymes, 
for the surgical stitching of internal wounds. 

Professor Katzir, who has written extensively on 
proteins and such natural products as nucleic acids, is 
a member of a number of national and international 
societies and, in 1966, was the first Israeli to be elected 
to the United States National Academy of Sciences. 

His brother, Professor Aharon Katzir, a world-renowned 
polymer chemist of the Weizmann Institute, was one of 
the victims of the murderous onslaught by Japanese 
gunmen upon innocent passengers at Lod airport in 
May 1972. 

Married, one daughter. 
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THE LATE MR. ITZHAK 
IEN-ZVI 
1952-1963 
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THE LATE DR. CHAIM 
WEIZMANN 
1948 - 1952 


MR. ZALMAN 
SHAZAR 
1963-1973 
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ISRAEL’S FOREIGN MINISTER 
MR. ABBA EBAN 
TALKS TO ERIC SILVER 
OF THE GUARDIAN, LONDON 


SILVER: For 25 years now you have been engaged 
almost continuously in presenting Israel’s case, 
both as a diplomat and as a Minister. In what way 
have you seen the attitudes of other countries, and 
the people in those countries , change towards 
Israel? 

EBAN: ^he attitude of most countries towards us 
is less .wj^menfal but much more concrete. Ihe 
object oi our foreign policy, paradoxically, is to 
make foreign policy less derisive in the life of our 
nation. The object of the. establishment of Israel 
was to remove the fate of the Jewish people from 
exclusive dependence on others and to establish a 
sense of command over it. and that has been achi¬ 
eved. Therefore Israelis don’t go around asking 
themselves how this or that country thinks about 
us. The real question is how far do the interests 


which Israel has in common with this or that 
country express themselves. 

One can sec many, cases where a country, in 
Europe for example, is probably more critical of 
Israel in its expression of opinion, but much more 
bound to Israel in its political relationships, in its 
diplomatic contacts, in its commerce, in its econo¬ 
mic and scientific and human exchanges. That is 
the paradox of our present situation in Europe. The 
glow of benevolence is less, but the relationship is 
getting stronger and more, detailed and more 
concrete. 

Another development is the transformation in 
the American attitude, which is in my opinion not 
simply a tactical but a substantive change. In¬ 
stead of depending on sentiment, that relationship 
now depends on a combination of sentiment and 
of a sense of reciprocal interest, with the clement 
of interest perhaps more emphasised than before. 

Israel is now sufficiently a force, a factor, to 
compel others to take account of her irrespective 
of their sympathies. Therefore, although we would 
like to have sympathies they now matter less ex¬ 
clusively than they did before. 

SILVER: Can you define more precisely the Ame¬ 
rican reading of these common interests and can 
you explain what has made Israel a factor in this 
way? Why do other countries regard this small 
State of three million people as an important fac¬ 
tor in their own calculations? 

EBAN: Because our smallness of space and the 
fact that we are three million people, are not rele¬ 
vant to any accurate appraisal of Israel in the 
Middle East. When you say that Israel has a popu¬ 
lation of three million citizens living in less than 
eight thousand square miles of territory, you have 
said nothing really important or relevant about 
Israel. 

For example, this business of being a small 
country, this is not relevant first of all to our mili¬ 
tary strength. I think that King Hussein was cor¬ 
rect when he said that Israel is a small State, but 
the most powerful small State that has ever existed 
in history. There has never been a case of so much 
fire power per citizen of a small State. But he didn’t 
develop the argument in order to understand that 
this paradox of compactness reflects itself in other 
directions as well. 

Let’s take, for example, Israel’s economic weight. 
Our dimensions as a trading unit have nothing to 
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do with what the map tells us, or what the popula¬ 
tion statistics tell us. We now have an international 
trade of $7,000 millions. $4,500 millions of import 
and three of export. Our imports from the world 
arc about the same as those of India, which has 
a population of five hundred millions. Israel’s gross 
national product in absolute terms is about the same 
as that of Egypt, which has a population of forty 
millions. Israel is eighteenth among the States of 
the world in absolute terms in its per capita in¬ 
come, exceeding $2,000. 

Taking a third sphere, science and technology, I 
think it is common ground that our size is not a 
determining factor of how Israel ranks in the ad¬ 
vance of scientific research or the technological 
consequences of research. 

These are three elements which indicate, a vita¬ 
lity which cannot be explained in terms of our 
dimensions. I would even include, our external re¬ 
lations. It is not normal for a country of three 
million in an area as small as this to have such a 
broad network of political, diplomatic, economic, 
and other contractual relations with over one 
hundred States. 

I think that what has happened is that the 
United States, by the intimacy of its concern and 
its responsibility for our economy and our develop¬ 
ment and our political fortunes, has perhaps be¬ 
come more aware of Israel’s weight than others — 
although others I think are more aware of it now. 

I think that the Soviet Union is more aware of it 
than it was. 

The Americans believe that the maintenance of 
Israel’s strength is feasible and that the alternatives 
are all very disastrous for them. They could let 
Israel go under, but that would discredit America’s 
deterrent power and commitments across the world. 
Nobody believes that an American that would not 
help Israel to survive would care about the sur¬ 
vival of Belgium, or of Latin America, or of Berlin. 

The other alternative is to say that Israel should 
not be given the responsibility herself, that the 
United States will take the responsibility. But that 
would conflict with the whole mood of disengage¬ 
ment from direct commitments, both as expressed 
in the new Vietnam policy and in the whole psy¬ 
chosis of being as little engaged physically as pos¬ 
sible andjp get as much as possible from small in¬ 


vestments in countries which take the main res¬ 
ponsibility for themselves. 

SlLVER:Hoiv confident arc you of the continua¬ 
tion of this American support? How worried are 
you about the Arab capacity for using their oil 
supplies as a blackmailing weapon? • 

EBAN: Well, that would be an effective weapon 
if the United States were to faint with nervous 
hysteria. All I can say to their credit is that they 
are not. This is a matter that can be very prag¬ 
matically defined. It is a figment after all. There 
isn’t an energy crisis. There is in the United States 
a certain hesitation about using their own im¬ 
mense resources, but these arc economic I ecolo¬ 
gical hesitations. The United States possesses en¬ 
ergy reserves which would make it independent of 
the. Arab world, and that is the emphasis of 
Nixon’s message on energy to the Congress. 

Then there comes the fact that Middle Eastern 
oil isn’t Arab oil and the. extremely shattering state¬ 
ment — from the viewpoint of the Arab boycott — 
the statement of the Shah of Iran, who after all 
is selling 30 per rent of what the whole Middle 
East sells to Europe and America this year, could 
certainly take care of a defection by one or other 
Arab States. Moreover when Iran takes this atti¬ 
tude the likelihood of Saudi Arabia withholding 
its oil is very small. 

SILVER; If I may come back to my original ques¬ 
tion. You are a product of the Western cultural 
tradition. How much does it disturb you that since 
the war of 1967 countries and individuals in the 
West, in the intellectual community in the West, 
seem to have shed the inhibitions which were a 
legacy of the holocaust in their attitude towards 
Israel and in their attitude towards Jews? 

EBAN: About Jews, I am not certain that there 
has been an adverse change there, Thatrwould be 
really grave. I am not disturbed, I anftaisturbcd 
less than most of my countrymen, by the fact that 
some appraisals of Israel’s policy are critical, be¬ 
cause I don’t believe that criticism of a policy is 
inherently an unfriendly act. 

But one reason why I am not perturbed is that 
basically Israelis and Jews deny the. right of Europe 
to appear in any posture of moral superiority. In 



my view, Europe will not have that right, within 
our generation because it was in Europe that the 
Jewish tragedy took place, it was by European 
hands, guided by what you have called the Western 
tradition, that our million children were thrown 
into the furnace while the rest of Europe looked on 
in impotence, or else occupied itself with pre¬ 
venting the remnant from being accepted into the 
national home. That was the role of Europe in 
this profound Jewish anguish. 

For reasons which we understand, Europe was 
not in a position to help us fight for survival in 
1948, and in 1967 the waves of public sympathy 
were not reflected in any real deterrent or obstruc¬ 
tive aoj'pn by Europe against Nasser’s design for 
our annihilation. Therefore there cannot be a 
moral dimension in whatever Europe says to us. 

SILVER: You mention the sensitivity of some of 
your countrymen to criticism from abroad. I think 
this was part of some rather public brooding you 
did recently on the “national style.” Can you tell 
me what you meant by that and what prompted 
you to speak out at that time? 

EBAN: We come back to what I said in reply to 
your first question. Everything depends on how you 
weigh Israel. If we go around saying Israel is weak, 
fragile, precarious, threatened, then the natural 
reaction is the porcupine reaction. You grow brist¬ 
les, you demonstrate that you are not weak. Now 
when people go around from morning to night 
demonstrating that they arc not weak, this does 
have a corrosive effect on style. It affects every¬ 
thing, from the way you establish your policies, the 
way you express them, the way you behave on the 
roads, the way political conferences draft their re¬ 
solutions, the way you react to marginal dissent, 
the degree of tolerance you show to dissent. All of 
this is going to go in one direction if your starting 
point is how weak and precarious we are. I think 
that we ought now to look at ourselves and decide 
that tjMfessential fact about Israel is how relatively 
strong she is, and then I believe that the national 
style in every respect will become more balanced, 
less strident, less worried. 

SILVER: Mr. Eban, this is Israel’s twenty-fifth 
birthday. It is a time for appraisals. Israel was 
established not simply as a State, but as a very 
special kind of State, on the basis of an ideology 


and specific aspirations for the Jewish people. One 
has the impression that many of the surviving 
pioneers are on the defensive. How much do you 
think has been fulfilled? Have things in any way 
gone wrong? If so, why have they gone wrong? 

EBAN: The values that were regarded as particu¬ 
lar to Israel were the values of human equality, 
idealism, sacrifice and a special reverence for the 
particular heritage of the Jewish people in its 
prophetic expression. The more a society grows in 
quantity obviously the more diluted it becomes. 
We can’t be an elite society the way we were when 
we were six hundred and fifty thousand people 
who had either been chosen, or whom circumst¬ 
ances had chosen, for the special mission of creat¬ 
ing a society of special worth. Economic and of 
course security preoccupations must have their 
impact. 

I think that comparatively there is no reason to 
reach a pessimistic conclusion. Israel is still a 
country in which the major ethic is not private 
satisfaction but a contribution of the citizen to 
the public weal. I think that that is more the case 
here still than any other free country. I think that 
the collective responsibility in economic direction 
and ownership is expressed more than in other 
social democracies. 

Of course, as our society becomes more affluent 
and sophisticated the potentiality of unequal stand¬ 
ards becomes greater. If there is more wealth the 
mathematical possibilities of inequality are greater 
than when there was so little wealth that one could 
hardly notice disparities between different classes. 
But although Israelis get excited about these in¬ 
equalities, their anxieties collapse when submitted 
to the comparative approach. Is there any place 
where it is less? Where the higher wage-earners 
and lower wage-earners have less of a coefficient 
between them? The answer is no. 

It is good that we compare ourselves with our 
own ideals and not with what others have achieved. 
There was an uneasiness about our youth — I re¬ 
member this in the. educational debates I used 
to hear when I was Minister of Education — 
about whether youth still had any quality of self- 
sacrifice or solidarity. But just when we were in 
the middle of that debate and reaching the most 
pessimistic conclusions, along came 1967 which 
settled these doubts. My conclusion is that our de- 
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mocracy is basically diverse turbulent, recalcitrant 
to authority, makes the. maximum use of diversity, 
but when danger threatens there is a closing up 
of ranks and many of the easy-going cynicisms give 
way to a cohesion that our rivals have, found to be 
formidable. 

SILVER: After 25 years, Israel still does not 
have peace. It is at war, nationally and occasional¬ 
ly actually, with all of its neighbours. Is there any¬ 
thing it can do now in its strength which would 
hasten the day when it will come to a harmony 
with its neighbours, or at least to coexistence with 
them? 

EBAN: The absence of peace is our central dis¬ 
appointment. There is no use in just stating the 
positive dements in the balance. I have often 
asked myself whether anything much that we could 
have done in the past would have changed matters. 
I found an answer in a statement from the his¬ 
torian J. L. Talmon. He reaches the conclusion 
that although perhaps there were times when the 
Israeli and Zionist leadership could have behaved 
more tactfully or with more understanding, basical¬ 
ly nothing would have changed because the Arab 
position was not one of bargaining about the di¬ 
mensions of our statehood but a denial of our sur¬ 
vival itself. In other words they denied the im¬ 
migration and land settlement so totally that they 
forced our community into a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion, they accelerated our constitutional develop¬ 
ment because we. saw that only sovereignty could 
solve what were the basic human issues. 

But the situation is different now. Before ’67 one 
could not easily prove, that there was a real in¬ 
centive for Arab States to make peace, that they 
were suffering greatly through the absence of it, 
that something was denied them which they could 
only obtain through peace. Now there is an ob¬ 
jective difference. For the first time there is some¬ 
thing which they want very much, and which it 
is in Israel’s power to give or to withhold. They 
want a fundamental transformation of the status 
quo, I mean the territories, and we want peace. 
One can at least make a model of a peace settle¬ 
ment in which you ran prove that Israel and the 
Arabs have both gained far more than they have 
lost by that settlement. I say you can do this as a 
theoretical exercise, but this doesn’t solve the 
subjective problem. 

.1 think that on their side what we need is a 
salutary despair of alternatives like revenge and 


war or an imposed solution. On the Israeli side 
what we need is to remind ourselves of our basic 
objectives, as wc defined them after 1967, namely 
that the new territorial situation was not some¬ 
thing to be perpetuated, but it was something 
which should be maintained in order to create a 
pressure, for changing it by peace. 
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On the whole this has beer, maintained, though 
not with ease.. As we look at the territories today 
nobody can say that we have transformed their 
demographic or sociological structure. But in terms 
of consciousness I agree, much more than in terms 
of physical fact, there is a danger that both Israel 
and Arab leadership should be aware of, that the 
passage of time makes it less easy to envisage 
drastic differences from what exist now. ^ 

SILVER: But after six years.of this Israeli policy, 
the Arab States have come no nearer to the nego¬ 
tiating table. Don’t you feel that Israel has to take 
some kind of initiative, make some change which 
would draw them to the table? 

EBAN: I don’t agree, that they haven’t drawn 
nearer to the table. When you compare their stated 
position now with what they were saying in 1967, 
there is a difference. There arc those of them who 
are quite frank in accepting the ideology of peace 
and negotiation, such as King Hussein. There are 
others who reluctantly accept the principle, al¬ 
though they still vitiate the principle by being rigor¬ 
ous in their application of it, who say they will 
have a peace with Israel provided that Egypt’s 
terms are met. Well even the first part of that sent¬ 
ence, even with the unacceptable proviso, is dif¬ 
ferent from what was said before, which was that 
the whole. Israeli adventure was temporary and 
artificial and one must not come to terms with it 
or acknowledge the principle of its legitimacy. 

So there has been movement. I don’t say that 
it is sufficient, but why should we assume that it 
has come to an end? Why should we presume that 
they will never accept the principle of including 
the boundary among the subjects for negotiation? 
The. Arab position has not been static, sJpf think 
that our policy cannot be said to have failed. I be¬ 
lieve that our main contribution should be not 
simply by diplomatic gimmicks, but to bring into 
greater emphasis our own Israeli consensus in 
favour of peace, of making sacrifices for peace, 
of making compromises, and of rejecting any kind 
of fundamentalism however sincerely inspired. 

— Reprinted from The Guardian, London, 12-5-1973. 
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EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY MR. ABBA EBAN OF 7 MAY 1973 
ON THE ARAB PROGRAMME OF THE ISRAEL TELEVISION 
ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH INDEPENDENCE DAY 

In a talk broadcast in the Arabic programme of Israeli 
television, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Abba Eban, 
separately addressed Arabs everywhere, Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat, and the Palestinians. 

Addressing himself to the Egyptian President, Mr. Eban said: 


“Mr. President, it has been decreed that the 
Arab Nation anil Israel should live together, live 
and noi die, live together as sovereign peoples. 
whethe™Miey wish to or not, Israel in its small 
country, the Arab People in its extensive areas and 
numerous countries. 

“The time of wars and of dictated terms, 
Mr. President, is irrevocably past. 

“ There is no one who desires the freezing of the 
present situation so littlis as Israel docs, no one 
who so wishes the cease-fire to be replaced by a 
permanent peace for it and for the entire region. 

“ There is no one who is so sorry as we are about 
the existence of the situation of no peace and no 
war, a situation which no one strives to be rid ol 
so much as Israel does, in so far as the meaning 
of getting rid of it is pcaceward, and a situation 
that Israel will know how to maintain at any price 
in so far as change might mean a resumption of 
adventures and war. 

“Mr. President, yott have told your people that 
you have tried all the paths to peace and found 
that Israel has closed all of them to yotr. Have you 
tried communication and negotiations? Or mav it 
be that it was not Israel but Egypt that has shirt 
this door before it was opened? Is it conceivable to 
prefer war when it is apparent that its outcome 
is pregnant with catastrophe, instead of preferring 
negotiations through which and only through 
which, all parties can benefit? 

“I believe. Mr. President, that your true liberty 
is also/IRr liberty. iVhy should we not sit together 
as independent parties with independent parties 
and decide together which path is best for us? 

“Negotiation is not dictation, not degredation. 
and it is not capitulation. It is an expression of 
the honourable free will of the two sides. Negotia¬ 
tion is not bargaining over rights, but a joint 
search for a path and an attempt to find a just 
and honourable solution — just and honourable 
without exception. There are those who ask what 


point there is in negotiation when there is such 
a wide gap between the stands. The answer is: 
Negotiation is not a static affair. Negotiation does 
not just photograph the stands of the parties con¬ 
cerned. It alters them, leads them towards a point 
of encounter and compromise.” 

Addressing the Palestinians, Mi. Eban said: 

“ There is no peace, without a solution of all the 
problems, including your problem, too, but there is 
no solution of your problem without peace. More¬ 
over, there is no solution to your problem without 
Israeli independence, existence and security. Those 
who preach the obliteration of Israel arc in prac¬ 
tice causing your problem to persist and are cul¬ 
tivating illusions among part of you. 

“The solution to your problem will not be 
through wars or violence. On the contrary, there 
is nothing like wars and violence for cutting off 
the branch upon which you are seated. This is 
understood well by tens of thousands of Palestinians 
who are living peacefully on their land, and 
coming into co-existential contact with Israelis to 
an extent that is unprecedented in the. history of 
our region. For Israel is not seeking, in a peace 
settlement, to maintain control over a million more 
Arabs in its territory, but to propose the alterations 
necessaiy for security and peace. Therefore, peace 
is the solution for the Palestinian problem, and 
there is no other solution 

“If it is your welfare and the welfare of the 
region that you desire then it is you. Before any¬ 
one else, who are. obliged to embark upon a call 
for peace for co-existence, for cooperation, for 
a spirit of comnromise. You. more than anvone 
else, are obliged to be interested in negotiations 
between Tsrael and the Arab countries, for the 
success of the negotiations will guarantee your 
complete welfare and honour and an opportunity 
for most of you to plan your future within an Arab 
framework and with continued contacts and links 
with Israel.” 
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Science in a state of siege- 
a case study for Israel 

By Dr. S. C. DATTA, Department of Botany, University of.Calcutta 
(Reprinted from Science and Culture) 


THOUGH the Bible describes ancient Israeli as ‘a land flowing with milk 
and honey’ and ‘a land whose stones are iron and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig copper,’ the promises of the Holy Book did not hold out 
for the pioneers of modern Israel. When Mark Twain visited the region 
about a century ago, he spoke about ‘forbidding isolation’. Sadly, he 
pictured erosion — malaria-infested swamps and decomposed terraces. 
Years of neglect had crumbled the soil to dune and marsh. The first 
builders realized the dictum that necessity was the ’mother of invention 
and saw in the revival of Israel a challenge posed to science. With 
supreme confidence, they pitched their tents and set about the herculean 
task of restoration by the application of science. Endless hard work 
and bold improvization have helped to create oases of bountiful life in 
a god-forsaken wilderness. By selfless alchemy, wastelands have been 
converted into stretches of smiling husbandry. Where once merely sparse 
desert scrub could thrive, one finds newly-planted trees and square white 
houses in just-born villages. Thanks to science, bustling cities have 
sprung up on frowning hill-sides and shifting coastal sands. Water 
conduits and electricity grid, new forests and housing estates, farms 
and industries, first-class highways and deep-sea harbours are some of 
the components of the reconstruction of ancient Israel through science. 
These accomplishments are the vanguard of what it is hoped would be 
tomorrow’s ultimate offensive against a still arid tract, the Negev, shaped 
like a triangle, which constitutes almost seventy per cent of tho State. 


CENTRES OF RESEARCH 

It is needless to say that Israel’s Centres of 
research hold the key to their success. The hun¬ 
dred niillion-dollar Wcizmann Institute at Rdio- 
vot, has a total staff of 1,400 with some 300 
full-time scientists and 300 students at the Fein- 
berg Graduate School. The Institute’s sustained 
international prestige is reflected in the number 
of overseas scientists who work and teach here, 
e.g. 100 in 1968-69, coming from 15 countries, 
including India. In the current setup, a wide 
range of activities is followed in 17 units, viz., 
applied mathematics, biochemistry, biodynamics, 
biological ultrastructure, biophysics, cell biology, 
chemical immunology, chemical physics, chemistry, 
electronics, experimental biology, genetics, isotope 
research, nuclear physics, plant genetics, polymer 
Research and science, teaching. 


'The Hebrew University of Jerusalem has ac¬ 
quired fame as one of the most elegant of recent 
universities, with contemporary but diversified 
architecture. It provides undergraduate., post¬ 
graduate and post-doctorate training in science. 
Staff-members arc involved in such projects as 
laser, rain-making, germination-controlling mecha¬ 
nisms of desert plants and fabrication jxp organic 
compounds from the seas for export to the world 
chemical industry. 

The Israel Institute of Technology, popularly 
known as the Tcchnion and often referred to as 
the country’s M.I.T., is Haifa’s prize, edifice of 
learning, dealing neither with anthropology nor 
archaeology, but with building construction, metal¬ 
lurgy, aeronautics and food technology. In a 
country importing all steel and timber and having 
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an abundance of good stone and sand, extensive 
research has been done on concrete, the chief 
material employed in Israel’s large, construction 
programme. Among the problems studied arc 
concreting at high temperatures with certain 
degrees of wind velocity and humidity as well as 
the effect of climate and soil conditions on the 
corrosion of reinforcement. A great achievement 
has been the production of a new light alloy for 
hardening steel. Problems of international import¬ 
ance are being tackled in aeronautics. The intri¬ 
cacies of processing food economically as well as 
how the food can best be used, preserved and 
stored are looked into. 

In the struggle for progress by the Israelis, no 
strategy is more popular than that of applying 
the country’s considerable scientific talents to the 
development of industry. On a wider srale, the 
Weizrnann Institute, Hebrew University and 
Technion are establishing industrial centres near 
their campuses. They hope to share or are. sharing 
their technical know-how, trained personnel and 
sophisticated equipment with the new science- 
oriented firms like Yeda at Rehovot, Ames-Yissum 
at Jerusalem and Elran Elbit at Haifa. The 
major concentrations of science-based industry 
are in three spheres: electronics, instrumentation 
and pharmaceutics. 

COMPUTER AND AIRCRAFT 

Elron has begun exporting Israel’s first com¬ 
mercial computer. A small desk-size machine that 
can be purchased for less than $5,000, it is report¬ 
ed to be extremely sophisticated for its price and 
size. In the first 18 months of active marketing, 
more than 150 have been ordered. Meanwhile, 



Cheeking the circuitt of an Elhit-100 computer at the Elron-BIbit 
Work* in Haifa 


Elron which specialises in electronic goods, had 
pushed up its sales by more than 25 per cent in 
1967-68 and had larger rises in subsequent years. 

The government has sponsored its own com¬ 
pany, called Iltam, to boost Israel into the com¬ 
puter software market. This arena of computer 
technology yields as much as or more than the 
actual sale of new machines, the hardware. With 
80-100 computers for her own needs and a good 
supply of skilled analysts, operators and program¬ 
mers, Israel naturally wants to stake a part of the 
growing market. On a per capita basis. Israel 
ranks third in the world (after the United States 
and Sweden) in the number of computers she 
has in operation. Iltam has already established 
an office in the United States and is searching for 
software contracts elsewhere. 

The Israel Aircraft Industries has designed a 
small two-engine propellor-driven plane termed 
the Arava. The plane can cruise at speeds up to 
560 km per hour and fly average ranges of 160 
to 800 km. It can carry 22 passengers or 2 tons 
of cargo. It can also be used for extinguishing 
fires, parachuting supplies, spraying fields and 
other jobs. Israeli engineers have tried to keep 
operating expenses low by constructing the plane 
as simple as possible, operating it from 3,048-m 
runways and serving under any climatic condi¬ 
tion. Demand for the plane is expected to come 
from underdeveloped countries that do not need 
larger planes and from airlines that run shuttle 
services from outlying airports to major terminals. 

TRAPPING SOLAR ENERGY 

Israel, a country poor in fuel, has devoted a 
great deal of attention to capturing solar energy 
and putting it to work. In very sunny climates, 
the amount of sunlight impinging on lsq.m of 
ground per year is equal to the heat contained in 
/\ ton of oil. The sun’s power is absorbed by a 
selective black surface. This has led to the pro¬ 
duction of revolutionary solar water heaters which 
require no electricity, no maintenance, no moving 
parts and no special skill for assembling on roof¬ 
tops. Israeli scientists have invented a unit 
powered by solar idlectors which harness the rays 
of the sun in areas rich in sunshine, 1-kilowatt 
unit providing the benefits of generated power 
for a village of 26 families and irrigating 8 acres 
of farmland. By adding solar collectors, the 
quantity of power can be increased. Solar pools, 
in which layers of salt water trap the sun’s heat 
but do not mix ran also generate electricity. At 
the bottom of the pool, the brine, is heated almost 
to the boiling point of water by the. sun. The 
brine is drawn off, flashed in a vacuum chamber 
and the vapour used to drive a turbine. However, 
the condensed vapour is fresh water. 
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DESALINATION 

Research into polymers has led to the develop¬ 
ment of a mechano-chemical engine which func¬ 
tions like an animal muscle. Similar to muscles, 
fibres contract and expand as they pass alternately 
through a salt solution and then water. The most 
immediate interest hinges around the fart that 
the process tends to desalinate the salt solution 
and has enormous implications for any arid zone. 

Work on the sweetening of brackish water by 
means of electrodialysis is being conducted at Becr- 
sheva’s Negev Institute of Arid Zone Research. 
In this technique, a direct electric current is passed 
through a series of special membranes separating 
the salts from the solution. The membranes act 
in the same fashion as a filter. A unit has been 
successfully installed in the desert outpost of Tsc’- 
elim, producing 1.12,000 gallons of water daily. 
Using the same process, plans are afoot for a 
million-gallon-a-day plant at Mashabbci Sadch in 
the. heart of the Negev, which is supposed to fur¬ 
nish water at a cost comparable to water pumped 
from the River Jordan. A conventional oil-fired 
desalination plant at Eilat is vielding a million 
gallons each dav. along with 6.700 kilowatts of 
electric power. Desalination and nuclear techno¬ 
logy will be coupled in a nuclear-power plant on 
the Mediterranean Sea scheduled to produce 100 
million gallons fresh water every day. together 
with huge amount of electricity. 

In a water desalination plant which uses a 
flash-freeze method ice crystals are formed in the 
sea water. These ice crystals must be separated 
and washed from the sea water before they can 
be changed to potable water by melting. In this 
critical concentration step of freezing, a recently- 
developed radically new counter-current separator 
provides a significant scientific breakthrough. 

Years of research into sea water desalting have 
led to the production of the Aquaport. a vapour 
compression distillation plant at ambient tempera¬ 
tures, which is gradually receiving international 
recognition. Fully automatic and all-electric, it 
has made it very attractive for employing at 
remote locations and for the non-technical tourist 
industry. It is available in capacities up to 2,000 
cu. m per day as a battcrv and ranging from 10 
to 500 cu. m per dav in single units. It has suc¬ 
ceeded in turning salty sea water into “a soft, 
low-salinity product, excellent for all fresh water 
applications, avoiding scale in boilers and hot 
water systems, and even saving soap in laundry 
and washing”. 

ATOMS FOR PEACE 

Nuclear research is both theoretical and practi¬ 
cal. The Israel Atomic Energy Commission is 
experimenting with a 5-megawatt reactor at Nahal 


Sorek, a sleepy little village on the Jerusalem-Tel 
Aviv rail-line. The plant produces radioactive 
tracers to investigate the movement of sand and 
silt in rivers and on the seacoast and to detect 
waterlcaks in underground pipes. 

Einstein’s famous theory that the velocity of 
light is the same constant to all observers have not 
been confirmed experimentally unfit a young 
Israeli scientist at Nahal Sorek proved that Ein¬ 
stein was right. 

When Israel’s meteorological locket was launch¬ 
ed in July 1961, the country became seventh in 
the world to carve a name for her in space 
science. The rocket soared 128 km into the iono¬ 
sphere, using a solid fuel which has hitherto not 
been used in any small country. 

As a consequence of a process for thip^epara- 
tion of oxygen isotopes developed at the Weiz- 
mann Institute, Israel has become the world’s lead¬ 
ing exporter of heavy wafer. She meets more 
than 90 per cent of the world’s demand for it, 
valued at $ 1,000 per gm. The oxvgen isotopes 
are valuable as tracers. With them, biologists can 
accurately estimate quantities of oxygen consumed 
by the brain and animal bones. Metallurgists 
apply them to piobe costly oxidation process 
known to layman as rust. 

AGRICULTURE AND MODERNITY 

In Israel, agriculture has been largely modern¬ 
ised. Land reclamation has assumed three chief 
forms: draining swamps terracing and soil conser¬ 
vation in the Negev and anchoring creeping sand- 
dunes with special vegetation. Drainage of the 
largest swamp the Huleh valley, redeemed 15,000 
acres of land. The lowering of ground water 
table has improved the quality of another 15,000 
acres in the valley and allowed good field crops. 
About 100.000 acres of hillv tracts, mainly in the 
Judean Hills and Upper Galilee, have been re¬ 
claimed bv blasting out the rocks, collecting the 
stones and terracing. Closing deep gullies, con¬ 
tour ploughing and planting shelter belts have 
pushed back the desert in the Negev for more 
than 64 km. By combating erosion, improving soil 
and tracing new sources of water, Israel has cul¬ 
tivated over a million acres of land, with almost 
a one-third of this area irrigated. The- most 
important water project, the. National Water 
Carrier, brings water to the Negev from the Sea 
of Galilee. Israel happens to be the onlv country 
that exploits as much as 94 per cent of its poten¬ 
tial water resources amounting to 1,600 cu. m 
per annum. 

Irrigation by ditch is good, but irrigation by 
drip is better and is an Israeli contrivance. Plastic 
pipes, perforated by tiny holes, are placed in the 
fields and water dripping from them percolates 
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Technician! at the Biochemical laboratory of the Dairy Science 
division of the Volcani Institute for Agriculture at Bet Dagon 


the soil. There are no more terraces to huiltl or 
no more ditches to teed. There is substantial 
economy in water, permitting the doubling or 
even tripling of irrigated areas. Above all. ferti¬ 
lisers and insecticides can be added to the water 
and will beneficially seep into the soil. 

A recent innovation, electronic, irrigation, suc¬ 
cessfully operated at Kibbutz Yotvata, north of 
Eilat, has been aimed at exploiting every precious 
drop of water. It is now used to irrigate some 120 
acres, chiefly planted in melons and onions. The 
new system makes a saving of some 15-20 per 
cent of the total water required and results in 
higher crop yields. 

The Negev Institute has observed that crops 
could be effectively irrigated by brackish water 
provided fertilisers were added to offset the sali¬ 
nity. Scientists have sought a reed, Juncus, which 
can accommodate themselves to salts. When cul¬ 
tivated and harvested, such plants can form a 
valuable source, of paper. 

During winter, there are some rains which 
change dry gullies into raging currents for a few 
hours before the water disappears. Israeli scientists 
have difttvered that the Nabataeans, expert watcr- 
engineersovho flourished 2,000 years ago, had farm¬ 
ed in the desert by husbanding every drop of rain¬ 
water through run-off agriculture. The ancient 
Nabataeans cleared the slopes of stones and gravel, 
constructed conduits and concentrated all the 
water from a large water-shed area. Into the 
valley below, a series of terraces, made of solid 
stone walls, formed the farm itself. The slight 
rainfall (less than 100 mm per annum) was 
concentrated into a few winter flash floods. As the 


soil of the. Negev highlands consists of loess and 
forms a thin impermeable crust, the flood water 
flowed down the valley and was trapped on the 
dam-like terraces. It was calculated that 120 acres 
of run-off hills would furnish enough water to 
soak I acre of farmland. Two farms were set up, 
one at Avdat and another at Shivta, clearing the 
slopes and rebuilding the terraces, by modern 
Nabataeans headed by Dr. Michael Evenari, Otto 
Warburg Professor of Botany at the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity of Jerusalem, under whom I had the pri¬ 
vilege to work during my sojourn in Israel. Un¬ 
like the ancient Nabataeans, they added elaborate 
scientific apparatus like dendrometer, thermometer, 
water gauge, etc. to keep precise records of how 
each plant or crop utilised the water. By 1968, 
the modern Nabataeans had succeeded in growing 
alfalfa, almond, apple, apricot, barley, carob, 
cherry, fig, grape, olive, pea, peach, pistachio, 
pomegranate, sunflower and wheat by tapping 
the desert. 

’Fill the Jewish revival, the crops raised in Israel 
were predominantly those, which relied on spora¬ 
dic precipitation. It is obvious that the green 
revolution made possible by science needed the 
introduction of immigrant plants. T he. most vete¬ 
ran of these is citrus, Israel’s principal crop, with 
three-fourths of the vield exported and fetching 
a vearly revenue of $95 million. The sweet orange 
(designated as golden apple in Hebrew) is a very 
popular fruit. The shamouti orange, a native of 
Palestine, probably owes its origin to the Arabic 
word for a barrel-shaped oil-lamp which the fruit 
resembles. The lemon, lime and sour were known 
from the Crusaders’ time. The variety primarily 
grown in Israel is the Eureka lemon, first develop¬ 
ed in California from the Sicilian seeds which 
arose in the Himalava. The clementine tange- 
rine developed by a Trappist monk. Brother Cle¬ 
ment in Algeria, is also grown. The mimelo or 
shaddock, referred to as the Goliath by the 
Israelis, is the largest of all citrus fruits, reaching 
a diameter of 25 cm. The country is the world’s 
second biggest producer of grape fruit. 

More than 5,000 varieties of crops have been 
introduced and tested. Also, local strains have 
been chosen and bred for crop improvement. Hy¬ 
brid castor bean, hybrid corn and hybrid sorghum 
have been effectively acclimatised. Among the new 
industrial crons successfully introduced, examples 
are afforded by cotton, groundnut and sugarbeet. 
According to a recent survey, Israel’s cotton vield 
is highest in the world. Locally produced food¬ 
stuff range from 76.3 to 99.0 per rent except ce¬ 
reals, oils and fats which are less than 30.0 %. 

One of the most ingenious developments has 
been the growing of strawberries under plastics to 
be transported to Europe. Another striking deve- 
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lopment has been the cultivation of gladioli bulbs 
and cut flowers for export. Scientists have noted 
that the cycle of growth prevalent in Israel is 
quite different from that in Holland, the world’s 
great bulb centre. Planting the bulblcts here, in 
August makes them mature in the following June 
which is the ripie time for marketing. 

The agricultural revolution has brought strength 
to depleted or poor soils by the discovery of chemi¬ 
cal fertilisers. Among the few natural resources 
with which Israel is blessed are the low-grade 
phosphate, rock. The usual process is to treat the 
rock with sulphuric acid. In World War II, 
sulphuric acid was in short supply and an alterna¬ 
tive method was developed with nitric arid acting 
as a substitute for sulphuric acid. Until now, 
hydrochloric acid was never used to secure phos¬ 
phoric acid from the phosphate rock. A new 
Israeli method rails for the use of inexpensive 
hydrochloric acid for the manufacture of phospho¬ 
ric acid which is eventually 80 per cent pure. 
Phosphoric acid, a basic ingredient of highgradc 
chemicals, is largely used to make superphosphate 
in the fertiliser industry. 

The Institute, for Fibre and Forest Products 
Research at Jerusalem has invented a technique 
for making wood cent per cent fireproof by treat¬ 
ing it with bromide. Wood bears two parts, lignin 
and cellulose; the former surrounds the latter and 
binds them altogether. In the new technique, 
bromine is incorporated into the lignin molecule 
and becomes a component of the wood structure. 
The fibres are coated with a layer of bromine and 
the latter prevents the cellulose, from ignition. 

The breeding of dairy herds giving high milk 
yields has been one of the main research problems 
in Israeli agriculture. Cattle of Dutch and Hol- 
stein-Friesian stock were imported and successfully 
crossed with local types. A world record milk 
production has been set in Kibbutz Merhavia with 
an average of 9,202 kg of milk vearlv, the previ¬ 
ous record being 8.800 kg in Holland. 

Israeli fanners realised the. importance of deve¬ 
loping poultry-farming with stress on selection for 
high-egg production, fertility, shell characteristics, 
body weight and viability. Since these qualities are 
stable in imported Leghorns, the latter have been 
bred with Cornish. New Hampshire and White 
Rock. In the poultry feed, one finds the introduc¬ 
tion of ground feather meal, dry yeast, roasted 
soya meal, oil by-products, minerals, antibiotics, 
vitamin concentrates and Plaster of Paris; the 
purpose of the last additive is to strengthen the 
egg-shell. 

In Israel, scientific fish-farming has reached an 
advanced stage. Carp, grey mullet and St. Peter’s 
fish are kept in small artificial ponds, built in non¬ 


arable land. The purpose is to see how much 
brackish water can be used without affecting the 
fish population adversely and to reduce the amount 
of fresh water in the ponds. The fish is fed on 
starch and oils in the form of oil-cakes and grains. 
Israeli scientists have declared that the applica¬ 
tion of phosphorus and nitrogen fertilisers to 
ponds accentuate the production of plankton on 
which the carp feed. 

In a country with a wide range of climatic 
conditions from subtropical to arid, gigantic efforts 
have been made by Israel’s veterinary services to 
check the health of the livestock. One achieve¬ 
ment which is particularly impressive has been 
the isolation of the Newcastle Disease virus and 
the production of a live virus vaccine for com¬ 
plete control of the disease. Effective .vaccines 
against tuberculosis and paratubcrculosBMs« cattle 
as well as against foot and mouth disease of cattle 
are now made in Israel’s pwn laboratories. There 
has been considerable success in the treatment of 
tick-borne diseases and leptospirosis. The deve¬ 
lopment of a strain of fowl pox virus confers solid 
immunity on day-old chicks which Israel is regu¬ 
larly exporting by air. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

A land of immigrants from 120 countries speak¬ 
ing 85 different languages, Israel is a veritable 
laboratory for the medical researcher, anthropo¬ 
logist and sociologist. The country’s population 
constitutes a unique source of material for study¬ 
ing how genetic factors, food habits and customs 
affect disease. Arteriosclerosis, the worst ill¬ 
ness of the Occident, is low among Asian and 
African immigrants. That the Beduins are com- 
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paratively free from arteriosclerosis and that their 
blood cholestrol level is abnormally low is due to 
their diet. A medical survey disclosed the fact that 
the Jews from the Orient do not suffer tooth de¬ 
cay but are prone to diseases of the gums and 
solt tissues surrounding the root of the tooth. 
Another important finding is that immigrants 
from Yemen and other eastern countries are less 
susceptible than their counterparts from Europe 
to diabetes and heart diseases. Studies of blood 
groups among immigrants proved that the. wander¬ 
ing jews preserved the Mediterranean genetic in¬ 
heritance during the long years of the, Diaspora, 
despite the physical attributes like height, colour of 
eyes and hair, skin pigmentation, etc. picked up 
from the. peoples among whom they settled. 

Israels experts are busy in advancing the fronti¬ 
ers of nflllical science. In so doing, they have, deve¬ 
loped an electrical gadget for determining heart 
activity, an electronic apparatus for detecting e.ye 
disorders, an ultrasonic device for guiding the 
blind and a drug for controlling trachoma. New 
methods are being developed to estimate, precisely 
whether anaemia is due to folic acid, vitamin B 12 
or iron or all three cotiibined together. Attempts 
are being made to eliminate the stumbling blocks 
to transplantation of human organs. Cancer is be¬ 
ing approached through efforts to control viruses, 
with T-glohulin for early detection and Con-A 
for cure. 

Since Negev settlers have to dwell and work in 
desert climate, extensive research programme is 
underway to study physiological reactions to life 
in such harsh environment. The aim of such 
research is to ascertain what desert inhabitants 
should wear, what they should eat and drink and 
when and how they should work. These experi¬ 
ments are continued each summer, when the 
temperatures are sometimes 160°F in the sun and 
100°F in the shade. 

SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER AND TECHNICAL AID 

Israel’s prime assets include relatively low la¬ 
bour charges and existing pool of scientific man¬ 
power. For a country so small (excluding the 
occupied territories, twice the size of Tripura) 
and so young (about 25 years old), the country’s 
sclentitradition is well-developed. Quality is 
exceedingly high and Israel’s institutions have 
consistently received grants from foreign Govern¬ 
ments and foundations. There are supposedly 
several hundred to several thousand Israeli scien¬ 
tists and engineers working outside the. country. 

The developing countries of the world have 
'responded enthusiastically to Israel’s offer to share 
the experiences of her growth. In the past 15 years 
4,000 Israeli experts have given on-the-spot techni¬ 


cal assistance and advice in 64 countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. In the same period, 
citizens of 85 nations have gone to participate in 
training courses and specialised study groups and 
15,000 trainees have acquired skills in Israel. 

Israelis have become well-established members 
of the commonwealth of scientists. This is proved 
by their stature and impact at international 
conferences and the number of such conferences 
which are held in Israel alone. From ,thc view¬ 
point of layman, the most dramatic of these 
conferences was the First Rehovot Conference on 
Science in the Service of New States which took 
place in Israel in 1960. It was a gathering of 
top-notch scientists of the world and statesmen 
of developing countries, discussing the means by 
which science could best be utilized to alleviate 
poverty, hunger and malnutrition. 

These are some of the highlights of the types of 
scientific developments and the kinds of contribu¬ 
tion to human knowledge made in Israel. Here 
the scientists are performing miracles in a state 
of siege and in “magnificent laboratories which 
are certainly not the dugouts of the beleaguered”. 

During the period of Mandate over Palestine, 
Sir John Hope Simpson, a reputed British coloniza¬ 
tion expert commented that “there was no room in 
Palestine to swing a cat”. Since the “economic 
absorptive capacity" of the desolate region was 
so limited, lie recommended that immigration 
should be brought virtually to a standstill. Later, 
Lord Peel, the Chairman of a Royal Commission 
set up to determine the. future of Palestine, called 
on Wcizuiann, in his Rehovot laboratory. The 
scientist-statesman was in the midst of a test-tube 
experiment when Peel was ushered in. The dis¬ 
tinguished visitor asked the usually spoken ques¬ 
tion: “What are you doing?” “Well, I am creat¬ 
ing absorptive capacity,” was the prompt answer. 
This typical epigram expresses both the fallacy in 
Simpson’s thinking about Old Palestine and the 
role of science in New Israel. A country does not 
consist solely of its physical environment, but also 
of its populace. With vim, vigour and vitality, 
present-day Israel is recreating soil and nation¬ 
hood. No matter how propitious the habitat is, a 
dedicated, energetic, intelligent and tenacious na¬ 
tion can change it by the use of science- As Weiz- 
mann put it: “Of course miracles happen, but it 
needs hard work to make them.” Or, “The Walls 
of Jericho fell to the sound of shouts and trumpets. 
I have never heard of walls being raised that 
way.” Or, “I feel sure that science will bring to 
this land both peace and a renewal of its youth, 
creating here the springs of a new material and 
spiritual life. And here. I speak of science for its 
own sake, and applied science.” 
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Tackling world water problems 

Israel scientists to lead international team 

Study under auspices of International Federation of Institutes for Advanced Study 


“An international team of research scientists, 
led by a group from the Weizmann Institute of 
Science, will map out a plan to deal with the 
increasingly severe world water problems, “it was 
announced recently at the Weizmann Institute 
in Rehovot by Dr. Sam Nilsson, Secretary General 
of the International Federation of Institutes for 
Advanced Study, which is sponsoring the project. 

Dr. Nilsson is visiting Israel with a group of 
scientists from the U.S. and Europe, who are 
meeting with Israeli colleagues to set the pro¬ 
gramme into motion. 

“While excellent work on water problems has 
been done by scientists and technologists in various 
countries, “Dr. Nilsson declared, “a major effort 
must now be made to utilize all this accumulated 
knowledge so that in 35 or 40 years when the 
world’s population doubles, there will be enough 
water to go around. It is not only a question of 
more, people, but also of more sophisticated agri- 


A solution to oil 

Two young Israeli scientists claim to have 
solved the world’s oil pollution problem on 
the. seas and beaches with a new method of 
degrading oil into protein. 

Dr. Eugene Rosenburg and Dr. David 
Gutnick of Tel Aviv University said their 
system would virtually eliminate oil pollution 
of beaches caused by tankers discharging 
their wastes at sea. They maintained that 
remaining protein could be used as a valu¬ 
able source of animal feed. 

They said they had isolated a bacteria — 
RAG — feeding on an oil slick deposited on 
a beach north of Tel Aviv. The micro¬ 
organisms were feeding slowly on the slick 
until nitrogen rich urine, phosphorous and 
air were added to the. oil. 

“Then the bacteria woke up and really got 
hungry,” said Dr. Rosenburg. 

FINDINGS TESTED 

The scientists tested their findings in one 
small flask filled with RAG, oil, water and 


culture and industry which requires additional 
water. * 

“IFIAS decided to tackle the world water short¬ 
age in the wake of a memorandum submitted to 
it by Prof. Israel Dostrovsky, Acting President of 
the Weizmann Institute.. We are thinking in terms 
of a two-year programme, with the first major 
meeting on the subject to take place in Stockholm 
under the auspices of the Nobel Foundation.” 

IFIAS promotes studies of urgent w^ll prob¬ 
lems, bringing scholars from various disciplines 
and nations together for this purpose. It concen¬ 
trates on problems which have, not only scientific 
and technical elements, but also significant social 
and ethical implications. 

IFIAS’ first Chairman is Dr. Nils K. Stahle, a 
distinguished Swedish diplomat who served for 
25 years as President of the. Nobel Foundation. 


pollution problem 

enzyme chemicals, and another without any 
bacteria. After several hours, the bacteria- 
filled flask was clean, but the control flask 
was coated with a sticky slick. 

“The microbes degraded the oil to such 
an extent that it thoroughly blended in with 
the water,” said Dr. Gutnick. 

They conducted the same flask experiment 
inside two 20,000-ton tanks of a large Israeli 
oil freighter. When the ballast water with 
RAG was discharged, the wake remained 
white and frothy, they said. When the 
second tank without the bacteria was empti¬ 
ed, “the wake turned black with oil.” 

They explained the breakdown of 
discharge was 60 per cent protein and 40 
per cent blended oil — a mixture of water 
and microscopic oil particles “that will never 
coagulate into a slick.” —A.P. 


— Times ot India 3-5-1973. 
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Israel Independence Day 
Celebrated in Nagpur 

“NAGPUR, May 6 — The cultural tics between 
India and Israel dates back to very ancient times 
when Kincr Solomon had in his court an Indian 
astrologer named Asan of Crangnore (Kerala 
State). 

This was observed by Mr. K. V. Modak, News 
Editor of Nagpur Times, while speaking at the 
Silver Jubilee celebrations of Israeli Independence 
Day held under the. auspices of the India-Israel 
Association, at the Senior Railway Institute this 
evening. Mr. R. K. Patil, President, was in the 
chair. W 

Mr. Mbdak also recounted how India and Israel 
possessed ancient ties through the medium of 
architecture. He said that the musical pillar's of 
the Meenakshi Temple situated near Dccpa Stam- 
bam (Madurai) was designed by a Jewish architect 
named Ezra because at the bottom of the pillar 
there exists a Hebrew stone engraving. 

Today there exists a cultural tinge of India in 
Israel due to the recent migration of 8,000 Indian 
Jews from Maharashtra and 3,000 from Cochin, 
said Mr. Modak. 

On the occasion Miss Shaila Kulkarni of the 
Nagpur University Post-Graduate Department of 



From Ml to right: Mr. K. V. Modak, Editor, 
Nagpur Timor,■ Mitt Shaila Kulkarni, Firtl Friz* 
win nor In I ho ottay competition and Mr. ft. K. 
Patil, Protidont of tho India-ltraol Auoeiatlon, 
Nagpur 


Ancient Indian History, who shared the first place 
for the Theoder Herzel Memorial Prize in the 
Essay Contest on “Israel Is A Reality” organised by 
the Association, cut the Independence Day Cake. 
The. second participant who shared the first place 
was Mr. V. Narayanan of Madras. The second 
prize was claimed by Mr. M. P. Hardas of the 
M.Com. Part II class of the G. S. College of Com¬ 
merce, Nagpur. The remaining seven participants 
in the all-India essay contest were awarded certifi¬ 
cates of merit. 

Earlier, Mr. R. K. Patil, President, while pay¬ 
ing eloquent tributes to the people and State of 
Israel said that it was one nation where there was 
greater equality amongst people together with 
democracy. Mr. N. V. Iyer, Secretary, proposed a 
vote of thanks.” 

— Hitawada 7-5-1973. 


Dear Reader 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has said 
repeatedly that India wants friendship 
with all nations. 

So does Israel. 

During my two years in India I have been 
encouraged by the large number of 
manifestations of sympathy and respect 
for Israel by enlightened citizens in this 
country. They found expression in 
newspaper editorials, discussions with the 
academic community, private conversations 
with politicians and other eminent 
personalities and last not least in the 
steady flow of correspondence to the 
Editor in which the writers emphasised 
their desire for closer relations between 
our two countries. 

You may rest assured that this attitude is 
reciprocated in Israel. 

I have become attached to the beauty 
of this country, the wealth of its cultural 
treasures and the lively spirit of many 
of its inhabitants and therefore bid 
you farewell with regret. I do hope that 
the friendship between the Indian and the 
Israeli people will result in practical 
and constructive cooperation 
in the future. 

Yair Aran 
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PROFESSOR ABRAHAM KOGAN 

of the Faculty of Aeronautical Engineering at theTechnion, Israel Institute of Technology, 
inventor of the revolutionary “Kogan-Rose” desalination process, 
pictured in front of the pilot plant. 

















ISRAEL S CONCERN 
over U.S.—Arab Arms Deals 

Foreign Minister Abba Eban told the Knesset (Parliament) on 28 May 
that Israel had expressed to Washington her “natural concern” over 
arms deals being negotiated between the U.S. and Persian Gulf States. 
In a foreign policy review introducing a Knesset debate on his Ministry’s 
budget, Mr. Eban implied that the arms deals — reportedly for some 


$1,000m. worth of weaponry to Saudi Arabia 
definite effect on Israel’s own security. 

The Arab States, hr said, for all their differences 
of policy and outlook, comprised “a sort of Com¬ 
mon Market” when it came to sharing arms - as 
the recent transfer of French-supplied Mirages 
from Libya to Egypt, ancl of British-supplied war¬ 
planes from Iraq and Saudi Arabia to Egypt, had 
proven. 

“The ties of mutual confidence which have been 
created between the. U.S. and Israel Governments,” 
said Mr. Eban, “enable us to clarify with frankness 
a number of complex problems which are the pro¬ 
duct of the situation in our region. We under¬ 
stand the need to ensure the balance of power in 
the Persian Gulf. But at the same time, it is im¬ 
portant to understand that even Arab States which 
are divided as to policy and interests are all united 
in their hatred of Israel.” 

Elsewhere in his address, Mr. Eban stressed that 
U.S. policy towards Israel remained unchanged. 
He cited statements by Secretary of State William 
Rogers and his Assistant Kenneth Rush declaring 
that the U.S. would not change its policies in the 
face of Arab oil threats. 

Quotes Wilson on Resolution 242. The Foreign 


and Kuwait — could have a 


Minister said Israel w'ould reject any changes in 
Security Council Resolution 242 of November 1967 
which might result from the forthcoming Council 
meeting. He quoted former British Premier Harold 
Wilson who said last year: “If our Government 
had wanted to say ‘all the territories,’ it would 
have said ‘all the territories.’ It did not say so. If 
it had said so, the Resolution would not have 
been accepted.” (The British Government author¬ 
ed Resolution 242.) 

Mr. Eban declared that Israel would not be 
bound by any “interpretations, or additions or 
formulations which deny us the right to fix the 
peace-borders through negotiation and free agree¬ 
ment.” Such changed formulations would deprive 
the Resolution of its universal acceptability, 
Mr. Eban said. 

He rejected, too, any ideas of creating new U.N. 
committees or representatives to deal with the 
Middle East conflict — and added that a number 
of Council members had come round in recent 
weeks to the Israeli position on this issue. “If there 
was a mutual willingness to negotiate, there 
would clearly be no lack of channels or machinery,” 
he said. 
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Israel’s Relations With Africa. The Foreign 
Minister noted with satisfaction the backlash which 
Arab money — diplomacy had engendered among 
several Black African States. He said he would not 
detail the efforts which Israel had been making 
through contacts with African leaders — to 
counter Libyan — Algerian -■* and Saudi-led at¬ 
tempts to turn Black Africa against Israel. But, 
he said, Israel’s efforts seemed to have borne some 
fiuit, judging fiom events at the Organization ol 
African Unity summit in Addis Ababa, where 


“we see a proud rejection by several African 
States of interference in their relations with third 
parties.” 

Mr. Eban referred only briefly to the war-fever 
being drummed up by Egypt. Israel’s reaction was 
military preparedness — coupled with a refusal 
to play a part in what he. termed “an artificially 
created atmosphere of bellicosity.” Israel remained 
leady to meet any leader or representative of an 
Arab State, he said. 


PRIME MINISTER GOLD A MEIR: 

“Arabs should have Life wish, not Death wish” 

Prime Minister Golda Meir declared on 25 May that Israel was doing her utmost 
“to infect her neighbours with the germ of the life wish as opposed to the death 
wish." Israel, she said, was trying to convince her neighbours with their vast terri¬ 
tories and low level of development that their real enemy was not Israel. "Their 
enemies lie in their own midst — poverty, destitution, hunger, illiteracy and infant 
mortality.” 

The Premier was guest speaker at the closing session of the International Con¬ 
ference on the Role of Cooperatives and Public Economies in Democratic Societies. 

Speaking of the return to the Land of Israel, Mrs. Meir remarked : "A people 
whom no one else wanted came t# a country that no one else wanted." She added 
that there was sufficient empty defcrfland around to satisfy the people of the area. 

• 

Stressing that Israel was ready for the possibility of the Arab States implement¬ 
ing their war threats, the Premier stated : ' We sec and hear the Egyptians over TV 
and radio threaten another war and expressing their readiness to sacrifice three 
million of their people. . . Even if they don't mean it, it is a horror for us that they 
should say such things. For us. one finger of a wounded soldier means something...” 
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25 YEARS HENCE 

By SHIMON PERES 

Minister of Communications and Transport 


Mr. Shimon Peret 


Over the past 25 years, the Jewish people has changed the face of the Land of 
Israel. In the next quarter of a century it will be the land of Israel which will change 
the face of the Jewish people. The Arabs will fulfil their destiny in the tens of millions 
o I square kilometres which comprise the Arab states, in the vast oil resources which lie 
beneath them, in their enormous reserves of land as yet uncultivated, in their massive 
potential of natural resources. And the Jewish people's late will be decided, predo¬ 
minantly in this country's 80,000 sq.km, (which may well shrink if ive have real peace), 
in its burgeoning political institutions, in immigration which has not yet retired its 
lull potential, in the developing economy, in rising standards of education obtainable 
by more and more young people, and in the web of relationships between the Jewish 
majority and the Arab minority which lives in its midst. 



In its liisl 25 ycais I si ad a heady has some 
remarkable statistical achievements: 

0 Its fuel needs (ft.. 1 ) million tons a year) are almost 
one third those of India (22.5 million tons a year) 
vvliieh has close to GOO million inhabitants; 

• Its merchant fleet (five million tons) is half as big 
as that of the U.S. (10 million tons) ; 

• Its exports ($2,200m. in 1973) are over 10 per cent 
of that of Japan ($20,000m.). 

0 The Institute of Strategic Studies maintains that 
Israel's air force is, among Western powers, the 
largest in the region (in 1972 Israel had 374 planes, 
Turkey had 360, Italy 300, Greece 216, and the U.S. 
Mediterranean Fleet 200). 

Qualitatively too, Israel vies with the leaders 
of the developed world: 

• In building it holds first place with 17 new units 
each year per thousand population. Sweden comes 
next with 11 units per thousand; 

• Israel is second (to Sweden) in life expectancy rates 
— 73 years for women, 70 for men; 

• It is third in the world in book publishing with 76 
books per year per thousand population; 

0 It is first in its ratio of doctors to population with 
one doctor per 420 persons, compared with the 
Soviet Union's one doctor per 500. 

But the real miracle, in my opinion, is to be 
measured in other fields; in the renaissance of 
the Jewish people, and of the Hebrew language 
as the bearer of its tradition. When Mrs. Meir 
visited the Vatican I recalled reading that at the 
time of Jesus there were some 44 million people 
in the world (the. “world” of that time was, 


effectively, the Roman Empire). Four million of 
them were Jews, In the span of 1973 yeais the 
44 million have become over one billion (within 
the aiea of the ancient Roman Empire) while 
the four million have incicased to only 14 million. 

In point of fact, until 1850 the number of 
Jews in the wot Id icmained viitually static -- 
chilling testimony to the murder and persecu¬ 
tion which the Jewish people suffered. Equally 
chilling is the fact that the Jewish people, is the 
only nation on earth which has fewer members 
today (14.2 million) than in 1940 (17.1 million). 
Coming as it does in the wake of such dreadful 
holocausts and such an extended exile, the State 
of Israel is nothing short of a demographic mir¬ 
acle. The Jewish population of this country has 
inn eased 140-fold over the past century, and 
four-fold within the last 25 years. 

The. Ilcbiew language — written and read 
by a relatively small number of people — is a 
language in which one can read the Bible as well 
as a computer piogramrnc: it has iconic nv 
juvenated without growing old. The relation bet¬ 
ween the Jewish people and its language is a 
direct one — the language preserved the historical 
individuality of the people, and the people main¬ 
tained its language as the medium of prayer in 
the Diaspora, and as the medium of renaissance 
in its Homeland. 

Of course, this list would be incomplete with¬ 
out mentioning those two areas of life in which « 
the Jews simply did not function, as a nation, 
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during the long years of exile -— soldiering and 
farming. In both these, it has shown a prowess 
that has won the esteem of the world. 

MORE JEWS, MORE HEBREW 

The great hope for the next quarter-eentury 
is for aliya and natural increase. The. ingather¬ 
ing of the Jewish people from its various exiles 
and the natural increase of the Jewish community 
in Isiael must reach proportions that will enable 
the state to bear the burden of self-defence and 
to develop its own Hebrew culture.. We need a 
laige deterrent army, and a populace large, enough 
to sustain the defence c.ffoit. We need a large 
enough Hebrew-speaking community of leadeis 
and writers, playwrights and audiences, to make 
the Hebrew language significant even when mea¬ 
sured o£? 7 by the number of people who use it. 

Our central aim in the next quarter-century 
must be to increase the Jewish population of 
Israel at the same rate, by which it has risen 
in the past 25 years that is, to reach a figme 
of 10 million Jews. 

The objective conditions necessary to achieve 
this aim exist: if the majority of Soviet Jewry 
comes to Israel, if significant sections of North 
and South American Jewry and of European Jew¬ 
ry make aliya, and if the pace of natural increase 
in Israel itsc If is accelerated then there is no 
reason why we should not reach this number. 

1’he, vast majority of Soviet Jewry is by now 
a Jewry cn route to Israel. The world outside, 
the open, free world, is pushing the: great Russian 
people towards liberalism and openness. The Iron 
Curtain is gradually dissolving, as even more capi¬ 
talist wheat pours in to satiate Communist Imngei. 

All the prognoses of the. future rate of Soviet 
aliya are the products of terrible pessimism. Rus¬ 
sia will be opened up and the Jews will leave 
for the one. place on earth where they can live 
not with hope alone but in the realization of 
their hopes and aspirations. 

I am certain, too, that a considerable propor¬ 
tion of American Jewry will make either full or 
partial® liya to Israel. The chances of large Ame¬ 
rican aliya will depend on three factors: 

1. The attraction of Israel; 

2. Forces in American society tending to drive the 
Jews out. (Black hatred of the Jews and incitement 
against them by left- and right-wing extremist orga¬ 
nizations) ; 

3. New possibilities in transport whereby the jour¬ 
ney from New York to Tel Aviv will not take much 
longer than that between New York and Miami. 
With advances in aeroplane design on the one hand 
and increasing urbanization on the other the tran.s 


port problems of the future will be not how to over¬ 
come distance, but how to overcome congestion, 

* # * 

I anticipate that during the next quarter-cen¬ 
tury Israel will become increasingly isolated from 
a military standpoint — and increasingly involved 
with other countries economically. 

Israel will continue to need a strong army of 
its own and will have to rely almost totally on 
itself for its military' strength. 'Hie world to which 
Israel belongs by virtue of its social develop¬ 
ment is gradually turning its back on wars. But 
the aiea of which Israel is geographically a part 
is still fraught with nationalist and stxial tension 
and upheaval and this tension is the true 
cause of the warlike ambitions of the area’s lead¬ 
ers. Much time must still pass until the Arab 
world settles down (and it is not the administered 
areas which prevent this --- but the internal dis¬ 
integration of society in the Arab world). 

In our first 25 years we fought our wars with 
a purely Israel army, but with mainly European, 
and later Ameiican. armaments. In the next 25 
years onr amiy will, of course, remain purely 
Israeli, but our weapons loo will become increas¬ 
ingly Israel-made that is, manufactured in 
Israel on the basis of the most sophisticated tech¬ 
nological advances in the outside world. 

And just as the. auny has been our great school 
of statehood, so too the sophisticated military in¬ 
dustries will become the great school and train¬ 
ing ground for our industry and economy. 

The need to maintain our military superiority 
will mean that Israelis will continue to have to 
work harder than people in Europe, or America 
where the defence burden is not nearly so heavy. 

Our sustained defence, effort affects not only 
the results of the actual wais (which are for¬ 
tunately few and far between) but the very pulse 
of the country itself. The pace of Israel’s de¬ 
velopment has always been dictated - and will 
continue to be dictated — by the extent of immi¬ 
gration and by the intensity of the defence effort. 
Israel’s economic role as a purchaser and as an 
exporter has become, because of these, two factors, 
far more prominent than is the case with other 
countries of similar size. For instance, Israel’s 
foreign trade (some $7,000m. in 1973) is not far 
short of that of India. 

The European Common Market, looking to Arab 
oil but mindful, too, of Israel’s potential, has an¬ 
nounced its intention of creating a free, trade 
area in the Mediterranean which will embrace a 
number of the Arab states as well as Israel. Our 
new link with Europe will oblige our industry to 
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face up to competition on an equal footing, no 
longer protected by tariff walls and patriotic po¬ 
licies, with the products of the most developed 
economies in the world. Our manufacturing pro¬ 
cesses and our communications (harbours, airports, 
ships, planes, telephones and computers) will have 
to match up to the best of Europe and America. 

# * * 

In the modern world, politics no longer pro¬ 
ceeds along the well-worn paths of diplomacy 
alone. Technology creates political realities of its 
own. The development of nuclear weapons was the 
force that led, in the final analysis, to detente 
between the Powers. Russia is moved to seek 
closer ties with America because, of the resources 
of technology which the U.S. can offer. 

Major developments in the future of Israel’s own 
technology are already beginning to take shape. 

The Minister of Development has submitted 
plans to the Cabinet which envisage a growth of 
the country’s electricity network by 265 per cent — 
from 1140 megawatts at the end of 1972 to 3800 
megawatts by mid-1981. The plans involve an ex¬ 
penditure of IL4,000m. — half on new power sta¬ 
tions and half on extending national electricity 
grid. By 1981, according to the experts’ predictions, 
Israel’s first nuclear power station will have be¬ 
come operational, and thenceforward our electricity 
network will gradually become nuclear-powered. 
This process will have two important repercussions: 
Israel will join the community of nations using 
nuclear technology, and its dependence on oil for 
energy will decrease. 

Israel’s known water resources in a non-drought 
year amount to some. 1,700m. cu.m., (of which 
130m. cu.m, is salt water). We consume some 95 
per cent of this, which is, of course, far too much; 
and we have little in reserve for future population 
increases. However much rain we can call down 
from heaven, and however much sewage we can 
purify, we shall have no option in the future but 
to turn to the sea to boost our water supplies. We 
shall have to desalinate sea water even if it costs 
us hundreds of millions of dollars. 

EXPANDING SEAWARDS 

When a British journalist questioned me about 
Israel’s expansionist intentions, I was able to tell 
him quite candidly that we do indeed have such 
aspirations, but towards the sea, not towards 
neighbouring countries. I am convinced that the 
sea — its cleanliness, its waters, its fish — will be 
a central concern of Iraelis as this century draws 
towards its close. Even now, we are about to 
embark upon important desalination projects. 


Israel’s rapid urbanization (85 per cent of the 
population already lives in towns) and the rapid 
rise in the number of vehicles (more than 800,000 
are predicted by the end of this decade) will oblige 
us to seek another network of transportation in 
addition to the roads. 

The terrible congestion of vehicles on cur re¬ 
latively narrow urban roads (I have no doubt that 
the towns, too, will have to undergo a process of 
plastic surgery — from small buildings and narrow 
streets to tall buildings and wide streets), and the 
fumes which their engines belch forth will force 
us to cover the country with a new network of 
faster, safer, cleaner and cooler electric trains. 

The Cabinet recently approved the planning of 
an electric subway system for the Greater Tel 
Aviv area which will cost hundreds of jwilions of 
pounds. This is merely the beginning of a train 
network that will cover the entire country, trans¬ 
porting people by day and freight by night. 

We shall also have to provide, a far more com¬ 
prehensive telephone network, aiming at one phone 
for every two citizens, and for direct dialling from 
any place, in Israel to any place in the world. This 
telephone network will also serve to link compu¬ 
ters in Israel to computers abroad, because in the 
future all contacts between manufacturers and 
customers, between banks and finance houses, be¬ 
tween universities and research institutes, will be 
carried out by means of computers. Quite possibly 
we shall have video-telephones by the. end of the 
century. We shall certainly all have colour tele¬ 
vision sets. 

I have made a rough estimate — which I men¬ 
tion here just to show the dimensions of the chal¬ 
lenge — that during the next quarter-century we 
shall need to invest in transport and communi¬ 
cations the sizeable sum of IL80,OOOm. 

In the next decade alone, the numbers in Israel’s 
universities — some 100,000 students and 10,000 
faculty members — will overtake the number of 
farmers. There are 85,000 of the latter at present, 
but they will decrease to 77,000 by the end of 
the decade, while, agricultural production from the 
4.2 m. dunams of cultivated land will rise^v 50%. 

This phenomenon will have a profound effect on 
the character of our towns, for a town with a uni¬ 
versity is a very different place from a town with¬ 
out a university, and the increasing proportion 
of our young people taking up university training 
will significantly change the structure of Israeli 
society. The advances made by our universities 
during this past decade have been truly breath¬ 
taking. In the future, we can expect their activities 
to extend so as to embrace hospitals, research 
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institutes and industrial concerns within the ambit 
of higher education. Academia will become the 
largest sector of the economy, contributing to im¬ 
migrant absorption by providing openings for 
teachers and students from abroad. 

The map of the country will he. changed. Not 
only will towns like Beersheba and Ashdod each 
grow into a thriving metropolis, but many new 
towns will be founded from Sharm e-Sheikh to the 
Hermon, and from Gaza to Jerusalem. Settlement 
will be basically urban. Fresh air will be at a pre¬ 
mium, no less than fertile soil. 

These, then, are some of the enormous challenges 
of the future which can inspire and fire the 
enthusiasm of both immigrants and old-timers — 
if they are presented in their true epic, and dra¬ 
matic. light. 

NEW SCALE OF PRIORITIES 

These challenges on the nation’s physical horizon 
will bring with them human and environmental 
challenges. Alongside the great material ventures 
of the future we shall need to develop a new older 
of priorities — or, perhaps, sensitivities. The towns 
and settlements which have been built and are still 
to be built, the economic infrastructure which is 
being developed, all these will oblige us to con¬ 
centrate on the importance of good maintenance. 

It is probably easier to build than to maintain 
properly. But we shall face the. danger of losing 
everything we have built up if we do not inculcate 
into our society the need to care for and maintain 
what we have.. It starts with the man who drops 
his cigarette end on the street, extends through 
the home-owner who fails to repaint his house, 
and ends with the. industrial plant in which dust, 
dirt and badly maintained machinery lesult in 
reduced output. The State of Israel, I am certain, 
will roncern itself in the future with laws, standards 
and administrative procedures designed to foster 
disciplined maintenance, in order to protect what 
we have built up. 

In planning, we shall have to think along broad 
lines. We shall have to change entire systems. Two 
cxamplcAvill explain what I mean: 

In the field of shipping, containers have already 
wrought a revolution. This has obliged us to con¬ 
vert our merchant marine into a specialized fleet 
— from general cargo carriers to container ships, 
oil tankers, chemical carriers, fruit carriers and 
bulk carriers. But in the wake of these changes in 
our fleet, we must change our ports, so that they 
are equipped with specialized quays for oil, for 
containers, for fruit and so on. And after the ports, 
we must adapt our fleets of lorries and trains to 


the various specialized types of cargo. Then, the 
methods of loading and unloading at cargo centres 
will need to be overhauled, and, as a result, some 
of the. traffic regulations will have to be revised. 
In other words, we. shall have to plan and construct 
a completely new system, and not merely introduce 
new pieces of equipment here and there. 

The same is true of book-keeping and records. 
There, is no reason why every Government ministry, 
every local authority and every company should 
have to keep its own accounts under its own system 
of book-keeping. Computer techniques have, already 
been adopted in most large concerns. All book¬ 
keeping services could be centralized in one 
Government-run computer complex of which all 
public and private bodies could avail themselves. 

Of course, one of the main issues confronting us 
in the. future will be the balance between economic 
development and environmental preservation. We 
shall have to act firmly — by restricting certain 
types of industry to particular areas, by developing 
the. national sewage network, by reducing the 
amount of gas escaping from engines, by prevent¬ 
ing the discharge of waste oils into the sea, by 
limiting aeroplane noise. 

To achieve, all this we shall have to follow the 
most advanced ecological methods, to invest the 
necessary funds, and to revamp our policies of 
population dispersal. 

THE MORAL CHALLENGES 

It is difficult to end a survey of this kind without 
a word about two moral challenges which face 
Israel: labour relations and Jewish-Arab relations. 
Israeli society ought to draw its inspiration from 
the vision of the Prophets, for the Bible is not only 
our political mandate hut our social mandate too. 
Economic prosperity must be fairly apportioned 
between the various sectors. The fairest pattern, in 
my view, is to divide profits between the State, 
the. firm and the worker. The worker should be not 
merely an employee of his firm, but a partner in it. 

I predict in this connection a new orientation of 
our social and economic, patterns. In the final 
analysis, Israel should be a model of social justice, 
not merely of economic advancement. 

The coming 25 years will not be a period of 
quiet or relaxation for us. Our national renaissance 
will continue^ the dangers surrounding us will re¬ 
main, and new problems will demand solution. 

But the next 25 years will be an exciting and 
fateful epoch. Anyone whom Providence allows to 
participate in it, to contribute towards moulding it, 
will be a truly fortunate person, who can look to 
his future with no less interest than to his past. 
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WEIZMANN INSTITUTE PROFESSOR 
INVESTIGATES IMMUNOLOGICAL DEFENSES 
AGAINST CANCER 

The possibility that a hormone-like substance 
secreted by the thymus gland may play an im¬ 
portant role in the body’s immunological de¬ 
fenses and also perhaps in the process of im¬ 
munization against cancer was suggested by Pro¬ 
fessor Nathan Trainin of the Weizmann Institute's 
Department of Cell Biology in a lecture he gave 
at the First International Health Conference of 
the American Medical Association, held recently 
in Tel Aviv under the co-sponsorship of the AMA 
and the Weizmann Institute. 

Prof. Trainin pointed out that there is experi¬ 
mental and clinical evidence indicating a link 
between immunological surveillance and cancer 
development. In a study carried out over the 
last five years. Prof. Trainin and his colleagues 
have shown that the thymus gland, found in the 
chest cavity of mammals, releases hormones 
which regulate the development of white blood 
cells, which in turn play a key role in suppressing 
cancer. 

The Weizmann Institute researcher has reached 
the conclusion that when the thymus ceases to 
operate, either because it is removed or because 
of its natural shrinking away due to aging, the 
immune response diminishes and then there is a 
greater probability of tumors developing. There¬ 
fore, when a thvmus gland is reimplanted in the 
bodv of an animal, from which it had earlier 
been removed, the immunological capacity of the 
animal increases and the number of tumors which 
may develop is reduced. 

The immediate goal of his research, Prof. 
Trainin says, is to isolate the thvmus hormone 
resnonsible for the bodv's cancer-fighting capacitv. 
Afterwards, it must be determined whether this 
hormone injected into human beings, as it is now 
beina iniected into laboratory animals, will in¬ 
crease their immunological defenses against 
cancer. 


A revolutionary process for the desalination of 
sea water was demonstrated recently by its inven¬ 
tor, Professor Abraham Kogan, of the Faculty of 
Aeronautical Engineering at the Technion. 

It is expected that the new process will enable 
the production of fresh water at a cost 25-30 per 
cent less than the cheapest desalination process 
now in use. Both the. capital investment and the 
operational costs of the desalination installation 
will be reduced. 

Prof. Kogan told the press that pilot plant tests 
have reached a stage which enable the. design of 
'"ah industrial size installation. Speaking at the 
-18-metre-high installation in operation at the Elec¬ 
tric Corporations’ power plant, he said that several 
large industrial firms abroad, and in Israel, have 
expressed great interest in his new process and 
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new desalination proce 

wished to take part in its development, but “no¬ 
thing has been settled yet.” 

He hoped that a plant of the size # the de¬ 
salination installation in Eilat would now be plan¬ 
ned. He said that by the early eighties, when 
Israel’s first nuclear-powered electricity plants 
would go into operation, a large desalination plant 
with a 150 million cubic metre annual capacity, 
ten per cent of the country’s total water consump¬ 
tion, could also be. in operation. 

The main advantage of his system is that it , 
eliminates entirely the need for the expensive J 
alloy tubing, hundreds of kilometres of which are 











is may be world’s cheapest 

f used in conventional flash-evaporation desalina¬ 
tion plants. The alloy tubes account for 3!i to 
40 pefljj ent of the cost of conventional plants, and 
are their most expensive item. 

Prof. Kogan’s process, which is based on direct- 
contact heat transfer, has replaced the alloy by 
super-thin plastic tubes, which cost only 0.2 pci 
cent as much. His direct-contact heat transfer 
system also requires a much smaller thermal driv¬ 
ing force. The energy is provided by steam gene¬ 
rated by the plant itself, thus eliminating pumps 
and reducing complexity and size and considerably 
reducing running costs. 

Technion President Alexander Goldberg hailed 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AS 
AGRICULTURAL AID 

Over the past five years, a Technion research 
team has developed new techniques of analyzing 
aerial photographs, likely to solve various pro¬ 
blems in agriculture and forestry. The results are 
already being utilized in agriculture as well as 
by the Jewish National Fund, according to the 
head of the research team, Professor David 
Carmeli of the agricultural engineering faculty. 

The Technion is scheduled to hold a conference 
on the subject of the use and application of 
aerial photography for civilian purposes, in order 
to disseminate the know-how accumulated at the 
Technion among the widest possible circles. 

Professor Carmeli explained that the Technion 
has developed original methods of analyzing 
aerial photos, including the automatic translation 
of certain photos into computer terms, for im¬ 
mediate results. Professor Carmeli added that 
aerial photos may be used to examine the growth 
of forests. 

Infra-red aerial photos can clearly detect diseas¬ 
ed trees in an orange grove or the growth processes 
of young trees in a new afforestation area. Of 
course, photos taken from the air can be used 
for classifying soil, for ascertaining the state of 
cleanliness in fish ponds, for detecting wild weeds 
in cultivated areas, etc. Aerial photos can be used 
to help locate air pollution soots, while multi¬ 
channel nhotos can also identify the types of 
gases which pollute the air. 

Israel's agricultural sector immediately grasped 
the significance of the new instrument for solving 
all kinds of oroblems, irrigation and drainage 
among them, but no use has yet been made of 
the analvsis developed at the Technion for solving 
urbanization problems. Aerial photos can main¬ 
tain a check on in-citv traffic and specify exactly 
how to solve its problems. 

Aerial photos can detect garbaee accumulation 
and even illegal construction. Photos of this kind 
can even serve as aids for town planners, with 
a tremendous saving of manpower and resources 
devoted to obtaining the data by conventional 
methods. 


the process as “one. of the most important develop¬ 
ments to come out of the Technion. I hope it 
will help solve one of Israel’s most pressing prob¬ 
lems and alleviate water shortages the world over, 
by providing for the first time desalinated water 
at a reasonable price that will make it viable for 
use in agriculture and industry.” 

'The, pilot plant ran distil water at the rate of 
40 cubic metres a day. So far $lm. has been in¬ 
vested in the project by Mr. David Rose, an 
85-ycar-old New York builder and real estate 
developer, who is honorary president of the Ameri¬ 
can Technion Society. He attended the. press con¬ 
ference, and the new system is named the "Kogan- 
Rose. Process.” The National Council for Research 
and Development has sponsored the project with 
the Technion. 
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JERUSALEM 

past and present 

thrives only under Jewish rule 

The 28th of lyar, (MAY 30) marked the 6th anniversary 

of the reunification of Jerusalem according to the Hebrew calendar. 

Dr. Menashe Harel traces the history of 
the Holy City under various rules. 


Throughout its millonial history, the city of 
Jerusalem has flourished as a true capital only 
when under Jewish sovereignty. When first men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, in the days of Melchizedek, 
Jerusalem was merely the centre, of Southern Judea 
and under the Jebusites, it was little more than a 
fortress stretching over 40 dunams. 

Only when the Israelite kings began to reign 
did Jerusalem reach its full flowering as the capi¬ 
tal of the kingdom, spreading over an area of 650 
dunams. It declined under the Persian conquerors, 
and rose once more to its earlier magnificence in 
the time of Herod and the Hasmonean dynasty. 
By the end of the Second Temple, period, Jerusalem 
was one of the greatest cities of the ancient East, 
covering an area of 1,800 dunams and with a 
population of 200,000. It was then the capital, not 
only for the inhabitants of the country but also 
for Jews scattered throughout the Diaspora. 

Under the Romans, who made Caesarea their 
capital, Jerusalem declined in importance and its 
area shrank to 850 dunams. During the Byzantine 
period, despite the sanctity in which Christians held 
the. city, its population dwindled to 80,000. The 
decline of Jerusalem continued under the Moslem, 
when its walled area covered less than one square 
kilometre, or about half the size of the city in the 
Second Temple period. Its importance was also re¬ 
duced when the Moslems set up their capital in 
Ramla. 

CRUSADES ERA 

By the time of the Crusades, Jerusalem had only 
30,000 inhabitants, both Jews and Arabs. And al¬ 
though the Crusaders chose Jerusalem as their 
nominal capital, Acre was their political and econo- 
*B»c centre, for the most of the time. With the end 
;<jf the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, so-called, the 
city like the country in general fell into ruin. 
Upder Mameluke rule and during the Ottoman oc¬ 
cupation, Jerusalem’s population, did not exceed 


15,000 until the end of the 18th century when it 
had risen to 25,000. 

The beginnings of the Jewish return to Palestine 
saw the gradual emergence of Jerusalem from the 
neglect of centuries. Ever since 1864 there has 
been a Jewish majority in Jemsalem and by the 
time the British relinquished the Mandate in 1948 
the city had a population of 165,000 of whom 
100,000 were Jews and the rest Arabs and others. 

The following 19 years of Hashemite occupation 
saw no expansion of Arab Jerusalem, nor any eco¬ 
nomic development. Nor was the city the capital 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Only in 
Jewish Jerusalem west of the Old City was there 
marked progress, its population rising to about 
200.000. the same number as in the peak flowering 
of the Second Temple period. Since the Six Day 
War, Jerusalem has once again assumed its role 
as the political and administrative capital of the 
Jewish people in its independent land. 

* * * 

Judea was an unpromising area for settlement. 
Its hills are rugged, it was poor in agricultural 
land and lacked water. Yet it was here that the 
Jews, and only the Jews, created the. : r national 
capital. The Israelites were the first people to 
cultivate the inhospitable hill-country. In the deep 
valley of the Jordan and the. Dead Sea they cul¬ 
tivated date-palms and perfume plants. varie¬ 
gated topography of Judea led to an agricultural 
and cultural intermingling but at the same time 
also to an isolation of the tribes or groups within 
their own districts. n 

Only rarely has there been a uniform, stable 
rule over the entire area. And when that has oc¬ 
curred, the centre of government has almost always 
been Jerusalem, the natural junction of the distinct 
and different areas, and thus the natural capital 
of the nation. 


Jerusalem itself is built on a low saddle in the 
heart of the Judean hills, 800 metres above sea 
level. During the First Temple period the. city 
covered two hills. Its nucleus was the Lower City 
near the Gihon Spring in the east. Gradually the 
city spread westward to what was known as the. 
Upper City. Under Herod and the Hasmoneans it 
spread northwards as well. 

VALLEY DIVIDED CITY 

The city was divided down its centre to south, 
by the Valley of the Checsemakers. This valley was 
surrounded on three sides by deep gorges — the 
Hinnom Valley to the west and south and the 
Kidron Valley to the East. Beyond these valleys, 
rose a ridge of hills. 

Cultivation of the rocky soil was no easy task 
and the primitive terracing which can still be. seen 
on the mountain slopes was first begun by the 
Israelite settlers of the First and Second Temple 
periods. They put large areas under vines, so that 
wine (like the oil from the olive-groves of Samaria) 
became a major export in the days of the Israelite 
kingdom. 

Then, as now, water was of paramount import¬ 
ance., particularly in Jerusalem where it was re¬ 
quired for ritual purification in the Temple. In its 
ancient days of grandeur, Jerusalem was the only 
city in the East to utilize springs, wells, cisterns, 
reservoirs and aqueducts for its water supply. 


It would seem that lime-plastered cisterns were 
a Jewish invention. The use of such cisterns per¬ 
mitted the population of Jerusalem to spread out 
to the Upper City and new areas some distance 
from the. Gihon Spring. Each family had a rock- 
hewn cistern in its courtyard and the water that 
collected there was the family's private property. 

During the First and Second Temple periods, 
15 reservoirs were dug and dammed in valleys in 
and around the city. The water collected there was 
not potable but was used for livestock, laundering 
and industrial purposes. 

In the days of the Second Temple, water was 
brought to Jerusalem from the Ein Arrub springs 
north of Hebron along a 68 km. long conduit at a 
gradient of only one in 100. 

The Jews of Jerusalem devoted enormous effort 
and all their ingenuity to the fullest utilization of 
every possible source of water. As a result, Jewish 
Jerusalem was never without water, not even in 
times of war. The water was needed not only for 
the purification rituals, as mentioned above, but 
also to meet the requirements of a large and econo¬ 
mically active population as well as to provide, for 
the hundreds of thousands who thronged to Jeru¬ 
salem for the thrice yearly pilgrimages. 

The concentration of five open reservoirs in the 
Checsemakers’ Valley enabled Jerusalem to become 
a major centre of industry producing milk products 


MAP OF THE WORID WITH 
JERUSALEM IN THE CENTRE 

The world is represented in 
the shape of a three-leaved 
clover with a picture of 
Jerusalem in the centre. From 
Jerusalem the three continents 
spread out t to the right — 
Asia; to the left — Europe 
and the city of Rome; below 

— Africq^jvith the Cape of 
Good Hope at its southern tip. 
In the bottom left-hand corner, 
part of a fourth continent 
shows r America Terra Nova 

— America the New Land. 
America was discovered about 
a hundred years before this 

map was drawn. 
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(which pave, their name to the Cheesemakeis’ 
Valley); pottery, woolen fabrics, tanned hides, soap 
and iron-work. 

So lonp as Jerusalem was governed by Jews it 
enjoyed an economic self-sufficiency based on its 
water supply, the. utilization of crops and its in¬ 
dustries. When these assets were neglected, as 
happened under foreign domination, the city 
dwindled in size and declined in importance. 

THREE RELIGIONS 

Jerusalem is holy to the three great religions of 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. But it is the one 
holy city for the Jews, whereas Christians and 
Moslems have a choice. Catholic pilgrims go either 
to Rome or Jerusalem. The Moslem Haj is to 
Mecca, not Jerusalem, and Islam gives priority first 
of all to Mecca and then to Medina in religious 
significance. For Jews, their only bourne of pilgri¬ 
mage is Jerusalem and they carried Jerusalem 
in their hearts in all the lands of the Dispersion. 
For Jews, it is “next year in Jerusalem,” not in 
any other city. 

In all the centuries of Moslem domination of 
Palestine, Jerusalem was never the capital city. 
The seat of government could he Damascus, Bagh¬ 
dad, Cairo or Amman. Jerusalem, for most of that 
period, was never more than a neglected distant 
provincial town. No other nation and no other re¬ 
ligion has placed Jerusalem above its chiefest joy. 
Nor did the Jews ever entirely desert Jerusalem. A 
15th century Jewish traveller. Rabbi Ovadia of 
Bertinero (in Italy), wrote of his visit to Jeru¬ 


salem: “Jerusalem is mostly ruined and empty and 
has no walls. They say that there are only 4,000 
households in the city and only 70 of these are 
Jewish.” Of the country in general he wrote: “All 
the country beyond the Jordan is empty and there 
are no inhabited cities because, the Arabs who live 
in the desert sweep over all, even reaching the 
gates of Jerusalem, thieving and robbing .as they 
go. . .Therefore all this country is a desolate desert, 
uninhabited, untilled and unsown.” 

Jewish Jerusalem has always been a centre of 
prayer and learning. Its first synagogue was built in 
the early days of Islam at the northern end of the 
Temple Mount. Nachmanides established a syna¬ 
gogue in the. Middle Ages and some 60 synagogues 
were later built in the Old City, together with 
rabbinical schools and Yeshivot. 

A printing press was se.t up in the Old City in 
1863 and saw the birth of Jewish journalism. 
Hebrew schools and other educational institutions 
followed. The study of the country’s antiquities 
was launched by Yehoseph Schwartz in 1845 and 
the first identification of historical sites, begun 
by I. H. Sapir and A. M. Lunz and others. The 
National Library was founded in 1892 and later 
transferred to the Hebrew University. 

The Six Day War led to the re-unification of 
Jerusalem, “as a city that is joined together” and 
with it came a renewal of the splendour of sove¬ 
reign historical continuity. The glory that had 
departed has been restored and Jerusalem is again 
the capital of its people and the jewel of its crown. 
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Indian Advisor of International Monetary Fund 
lauds Israeli Technical Assistance 


Three developing States have given valuable 
technical assistance to other nations, according to 
Mr. Anand G. Chandavarkar, of the International 
Monetary Fund. They are India, Taiwan and 
Israel. Writing in the latest issue of FINANCE and 
DEVELOPMENT, an organ of the I.M.F. and 
the World Bank, Mr. Chandavarkar says that 
Israel’s technical cooperation programme has been 
“by far the most extensive of its kind scheduled 
by any developing country, both in terms of the 
number of experts involved and the scope of 
assistance^ 

t* 

“It extends over a highly diversified field, cover¬ 
ing not only the more conventional items such as 
agriculture, education, engineering and public 
health, but also youth organization, cooperation 
and social welfare, including a cultural project to 
establish a national symphony orchestra in Singa¬ 
pore. To date, over 3,000 Israeli experts have 
served in some 80 countries, and nearly 15,000 
trainees from developing countries have been 
trained in Israel. 

Israeli Assistance Keen to Potential Competitors. 
“The distinguishing feature of the Israeli technical 
assistance programme is its reliance, on the team 


approach rather than on scattered individual ex¬ 
perts. A typical example is the cooperative-type 
training villages and settlements, to teach agricul¬ 
tural and other skills developed by Israeli teams 
— in Cameroon, the Central African Republic, 
Dahomey, Ecuador, Nepal, Tanzania, etc. As with 
China, Israel’s technical assistance reflects the 
areas in which she had the most experience and 
success at home, notably the absorption and in¬ 
tegration of immigrants into compact agricultural 
communities, development of arid zone farming 
techniques, youth movements, combatting tropical 
e.ye diseases, and citrus farming. 

“ The last mentioned item is particularly signifi¬ 
cant since, although citrus is Israel’s major agricul¬ 
tural export, this has not inhibited Israeli technical 
assistance in citriculture to potential competitors 
such as Ecuador, Greece, Sri Lanka, 'Turkey, and 
Uganda. Equally significant is the belief of Israeli 
policymakers that, despite its expertise in the 
sphere of cooperative, agricultural settlement, ‘the 
advanced form of collectivism represented by the 
kibbutz is not exportable.’ This underscores an 
important lesson of international technical assist¬ 
ance it is easier to transplant technical skills 
than institutions and values.” 


A two-day seminar tor graduates of the Atro-Asian Institute for Cooperation and 
Labour Studies, Tel Aviv, Israel, was held in Poona on the Sth and 6th May last under 
the auspices of the IND1A-ISRAEL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. Mr. Akiva Eger, 
Principal of the Afro-Asian Institute, conducted the seminar which was inaugurated by 
Mr. Neelubhau Limaye, Mayor of Poona. 

Over 30 Indian graduates of the Afro-Asian Institute took part in the seminar. In 
the course of lectures and panel discussions Dr. V. M. Dandekar, Head of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona and Dr. G. S. Kamat of the Vaikunth Mehta 
National Institute, Poona, also participated. 


SEMINAR 
OF THE 
ffDIA-ISRAEL 
ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 
ON LABOUR 
STUDIES 



Dr. V. M. Dandekar welcoming Mr. Akiva Eger 
(centre). Dr. Kama! it on the extreme left. 



Mr. Eger addressing the participants. Mr. Dube, 
Pres, of the Alumni Asso. is behind Mr. Eger. 
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New electronic age: Do your work at home 


Many employees will be able to perform their duties 
while sitting at home, in the not too distant future, thanks 
to the new developments in communication equipment. 

This prediction was made recently by Yeshayahu Lavie, 
vice-president in charge of research and development at 
General Telephone and Electronics (International) Com¬ 
pany, at a keynote lecture he delivered to the eighth 
national convention of the Israel Electric and Electronics 
Engineers, held at the Tel Aviv Fair Grounds. 

Such communications systems, Mr. Lavie said, will 
alleviate transportation problems and add to the worker’s 
leisure time. 

The former director-general of the Defence Ministry 
made other forecasts: telecommunications, he said, will 
bring back the classical Greek democracy, with mayors 
: consulting voters and with public referenda possible on 
jjjjlj|ifcrous issues. University courses will be packaged or 
conducted via two-way television systems; library 
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material will be available quickly — after electronic 
scanning of catalogues, recorded on microfilm; enter¬ 
tainment programmes could be ordered by choice, and 
a direct hook-up via computer will enable every citizen 
to communicate directly concerning his tax files, inquir¬ 
ing into police and court records, or researching infor¬ 
mation from other official sources. 

These developments, Mr. Lavie assured the engineers, 
will cause a revolution in bureaucracy durinp^he pre¬ 
sent generation, and will ensure both accural of in¬ 
formation and protection of the individual’s rights. 

The engineers’ convention was highlighted by an ex¬ 
hibition, in which almost every Israeli, electronics firm 
represented. 

Local products in some areas — notably medical 
electronics, computers and high-frequency communica¬ 
tions — have attracted the interest of many buyers from 
abroad. 





* Israel’s 25th Anniversary celebrated in Bombay 

To celebrate the 25th Anniversary of the Israel Independence Day 

and to bid farewell to Consul Yair Aran, 

a tea party was given at the Oberoi-Sheraton on 22nd May 

by the Indo-lsrael Friendship League and The Friends of Israel Society. 

Mr. Bodhe, Sheriff of Bombay, was among the distinguished guests. 


EXTREME LEFT: 

Mr. Aran, Consul oi Israel, addressing the 
gathering. Others from right to left. 

Miss. Kelly, Mr. Shsllim Samuel, Pandit Shiv 
Sharma, Sheriff of Bombay Mr. Bodhe, 

Mr. Ram Jethmalani, Miss Rani Jethmalani, 
Mr. Ben-Ami, Vice-Consul of Israel and 
Mr. M. D. Japhet. 

LEFT: 

A section of the gathering. 


G. N. P. rose by 10% in 1972 

1- 

Israel’s gioss national product last year was 10 
per cent higher than in 1971, the Central Bureau 
of Statistics said recently. The rise was similar to 
that registered in 1971 over 1970. 

In its first review of the national accounts since 
the preliminary figures it issued in December, the 
Bureau also reported the following data for 1972: 

• The country’s population grew by 3.3 per cent. 

• Personal consumption rose by 8.5 per cent while 
expenditures for durable goods such as furniture, 
home ^fpliances and automobiles, rose by 18 
per cent. 

• Exports of goods and services were up by 12.5 
per cent (down from a 22.5 per cent growth in 
1971.) Imports of goods and services were un¬ 
changed. 

• Prices of consumer goods and services rose by 
13.5 per cent, compared with an increase of 12.5 
per cent in 1972. 

[ • Food consumption rose' by 2.5 per cent, com¬ 
pared with 1.5 per cent in 1971. 


Hindustan Standard, Calcutta, 28-5-1973. 

INDO-ISRAELI FIGHT LIKELY 
IN BEAUTY 

“MANILA, MAY 27. — Fourteen contestants 
for the Miss Asia title were yesterday presented to 
local newsmen, who predicted that the contest 
would be a toss-up between an Israeli Army Lieu¬ 
tenant, who can handle guns and tanks, and an 
advertising copywriter from India, reports AP. 

The newsmen never have been far off in their 
predictions in the six years of the beauty contest, 
dieven judges will decide the winner on Thursday. 

The newsmen’s choices are 20-year-old Nehama 
Pass of Israel and 21-year-old Tara Anne Fonseca 
of Goa. Both are black-haired, with easy magnetic 
smiles, and have identical physical attributes of 
35-25-35 on 117-DOund frames. Miss Fonseca is 
graduate of Gwynedd-Mercy College in Pennsyl¬ 
vania." 


Results subsequently announced proved the 
above report correct. Miss Fonseca was declared 
the winner and Miss Fass the runner-up. 

— Editor 
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Mrs. GOLDA HEIR; Let Arabs sit with us; 

we’d rise as friends 


“We are prepared and eager- — any time, at 
any place — to meet with representatives of our 
neighbours, with no pre-conditions, to discuss a 
peace settlement for our area,” Mrs. Golda Meir 
told 250 women journalists from foreign countries. 

“And I am convinced that it won’t take too 
long before we rise from the table as friends, in 
the spirit of cooperation.” 

The. Prime Minister was addressing the opening 
of the third convention of the World Association 
of Women Journalists and Writers. 

“There’s nothing we have that our neighbours 


ABBA EBAN: Israel for 


Foreign Minister Abba Eban welcomed the red¬ 
eem statements of Tunisia’s President Habib Bour- 
guiba (that recent agreements between several 
sets of disputing countries should serve as examples 
for the Middle East conflict) and suggested that 
"it would be fruitful” if a Tunisian representative 
contacted an Israeli representative — in any coun¬ 
try where both are represented — to set up the 
timing and location of a dialogue. 

Mr. Eban, who was addressing the third con¬ 
ference of the World Association of Women 
Journalists and Writers at the Shalom Hotel in 
Jerusalem, noted that the spirit of the times was 
one of detente, achieved by disputing powers 
through dialogue. 

Mr. Bourguiba had mentioned this himself, the 
Foreign Minister added, citing the examples of 
the U.S. and China, East and West Germany, 
China and Japan, North and South Korea, the 
U.S. and Russia and the parties to the Vietnam 
war. 

In addition to this "esprit de l’epoch,” Mr. 
Eban mentioned several other factors which he 
said were working in favour of an indigenous 
-peace settlement in the Middle East: Israel’s 
strength, the balance of power, the proved in- 
ajbility of the Arabs to find a settlement through 


need,” she said. “Not our sand, not our lack of 
water. There is nothing they can’t cfo better with 
their own resources. The Jewish People — which 
was twice driven out of here but came back to 
establish sovereignty — wants nothing more than 
the right to this tiny spot on the globe, where it 
can live its own life.” 

The successes of the Israel Defence Forces, she 
said, do not make this a people who loves war. 
"Yes, we like to win wars that are forced on us 

— we have the idiosyncrasy of liking to. -v alive 

— but this is not our ideal. This army nates war 
and violence,” she added. 


quiet diplomacy 

war (“our neighbours have learned that particular 
valour of which discretion is the better part”), 
and the “atmosphere of great power disengage¬ 
ment.” 

“The Middle East is largely on its own,” he 
said, citing the Nixon-Brezhnev summit to support 
this point. “If the Arabs and Israel don’t build 
a peace structure — no peace structure will be 
built. We must look towards each other” — and 
not to the external powers who fashioned the 
destiny of the Middle East for so long. 

Both Arab and Israeli nationalism have fought 
hard for existence, Mr. Eban said. Imploring ex¬ 
ternal powers to impose a settlement in the region 
contradicts this nationalism, he added. 

Nor is the United Nations a place for; solving 
problems between nations, he said. “It is a' ^rena 
for staging conflicts. U.N. debates are for those 
who have decided not to make peace.” 

As to Security Council Resolution 242, he said 
it was a “document for negotiation. It doesn’t 
determine boundaries or conditions of peace.” 

Mr. Eban said he was sure Israel and its Arab 
neighbours would find agreement — albeit per- 
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haps not immediately — if they could “pass into 
negotiations.” 

“It will not be Israel’s policy to seek annexation 
of 1,000,000 Arabs,” he said (referring to the 
administered areas), so that most of the Palestinian 
Arabs would have an Arab destiny through demar¬ 
cation of boundaries. 

Peace, he said, will automatically solve most of 
the problems of the Palestinian Arabs. But doing 
it the other way round, as the Arabs have demand¬ 
ed — solving the Palestinian problem first — will 


not bring peace automatically. 

Mr. Eban appealed to the 250 foreign journal¬ 
ists and writers at the convention to help bring 
about peace in the Middle East by creating a 
public opinion climate conducive to negotiations. 
He also invited the delegates to learn about Israel 
while they are here — “the Israel reality, not the 
Israel of newspaper headlines” — to see “how we 
have transcended the logic of our smallness.” He 
added that he hoped they would find in Jerusalem 
“the uncanny peace of this city, perhaps the most 
peaceful metropolis in the world today.” 


MOSHE DAYAN: Arabs increasing their arms 

quantity gap over Israel 


The balance of advantage in military equip¬ 
ment is moving in the Arabs’ favour, Defence 
Minister Moshe Dayan told the Economic Con¬ 
ference in Tel Aviv oh 31 May. In 1967, the 
ratio of planes and tanks between Israel and her 
Arab enemies was approximately 1:2; now it is 
1:3, he said. The Arabs’ planes increased in 
number during the last six years from 500 to 
1,400; their tanks, from 1,500 to 6,000. 

This is a by-product of what is called the 
energy crisis, Mr. Dayan noted. Arab govern¬ 
ments have built up enormous purchasing power 
by up-pricing their oil. Russia arms Egypt, Syria 
and Iraq, while the Western powers arm Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and even Jordan. “We 
can call this era ‘Oil and Sympathy,” he quipped. 

Egyptian War Threats Must Be Taken Seriously. 
Mr. Dayan said the Egyptians were not only talk¬ 
ing about the resumption of war, but were also 
taking technical steps that might affect the course 
of events. Sadat’s war threats must be taken 
seriously, because, the Egyptian leader has gone 
out on a limb, through mobilising 800,000 soldiers 
(at heavy cost) and coaxing the loan of war¬ 
planes ^rom other Arab States. “It is hard to 
visuaisp him sending his troops home and rc- 
patriat ig the air-craft, saying that the show is 
over,” Mr. Dayan said. 

But the Minister was confident that Israel 
would retain a decisive military superiority over 
the. coming decade. First, she is manufacturing 
a growing proportion of her own weaponry. In 
1966/67, Israel bought IL800m. ($190m.) of 
military supplies, half of it locally. This year she 
is to purchase IL5,250m. ($l,250m.), slightly less 


than half from local sources, but even that repre¬ 
sented a six-fold increase in output. In 1977 
Israel will be buying IL6,250m. of war supplies 
— but 75 per cent of that will be locally made, 
Mr. Dayan predicted. 

Second, the present military or cease-fire lines 
give Israel tactical protection of the first order. 
“We are ready to surrender territory and put up 
with less secure borders in return for a peace 
agreement, because peace is our first priority. 
But until there is agreement, we shall not budge 
from our present positions, even if it takes ten 
years.” 

Mideast Conflict Entering Fourth Stage Since 
1967. Reviewing Israel’s position vis a vis the 
Arab countries since the Six-Day War, Mr. Dayan 
noted three, phases which preceded the present 
situation: the six days of all-out war, which ended 
in defeat of the Arab armies; the period of the 
“War of Attrition,” ending in the cease-fire of 
August 1970; and a phase of political activity, 
culminating in the Washington “Mediterranean 
Month” of February 1973, when President Nixon 
reviewed the situation in the Middle East in his 
meetings with Prime Minister Golda Meir, King 
Hussein and the envoy of President Sadat, Hafez 
Ismail. 

We have now passed into the fourth phase, 
as Egypt threatens a renewal of hostilities, for 
which she and other Arab States are preparing 
with arms shipments from East and West, the 
Defence Minister continued. At the same time, 
no readiness is seen on the Arab side for any, 
kind of talks with Israel on a partial or any 
other agreement, he concluded. 
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The Jewish People 
and Israel’s Rebirth* 

EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED BY MR. TEKOAH, PERMANENT 
REPRESENTATIVE OF ISRAEL TO THE UNITED NATIONS ON 13 JUNE 1973 IN THE I724TH 
MEETING OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


It was at the dawn of time when peoples. 
States, civilizations and religions were still in a 
formative stage that a nation was horn, destined 
to preserve its identity and survive through the 
ages till our days. It was a time when in most 
parts of the world the concept of community was 
confined to the tribe or to the city. The political 
unit was based on loyalty to a king or emperor 
rather than on ethnic affinity. It was then that 
the Jewish people, emerged as a nation, distinct 
not only in its political personality but also as 
a separate cultural and religious entity. For more, 
than a thousand years this people maintained 
its sovereignty over the land of Israel. 

When the Roman Empire conquered nation 
after nation the Jewish people stubbornly resisted, 
clinging to its independence, its faith and civili¬ 
zation, and it was the last people in the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin to be subdued in the year 70 A.D. 
Part of the nation was uprooted by the con¬ 
queror and carried away into bondage in distant 
lands. Those who remained continued to resist 
and to rebel again and again. 

In the year 132 they succeeded in restoring 
their independence for several years, only to be 
crushed once more by the Romans. 'I'he con¬ 
querors tried to suppress Jewish sovereignty even 
by erasing the name, of the country and they, 
conquerors, renamed the country Palestine. 
The Jews refused to give up their struggle. 

' In the year 352 they rose again in revolt 
against Roman rule. In 614 they raised an army 


which, together with Persia, put an end to the 
domination of the Roman empire in ,J Ve Holy 
Land. Thereafter, waves of invaders swept across 
the country. First came, the Arabs, who ruled 
until the year 1072. Then the Scljuks, and after 
them the Crusaders. The latter took Jerusalem 
in 1099 and massacred the Jews of the city. After 
the Crusaders appeared the Mamelukes, and in 
1517 the Ottomans, who remained in power for 
four centuries. 

The Jewish population dwindled under the 
impact of massacre and exile. However, the 
land remained the centre of Jewish life and 
learning, producing works of great national and 
cultural significance. 

In the meantime, the Jews exiled to foreign 
lands preserved their identity as a nation and 
remained bound to their homeland by the civili¬ 
zation and religion of which they were bearers. 
Their faith, culture, customs, food and even their 
clothing made their lives a continuation of the 
existence in their homeland. They celebrated holi¬ 
days based on the history of the land of Israel 
or on climatic and agricultural seasons which 
prevailed there in the land of Israel. Fa/ridden 
by their faith to intermarry with non-Jew?, they 
remained a distinct people transmitting their na¬ 
tional heritage from generation to generation. 
Persecuted by their neighbours on account of 
their Asian origin and Oriental civilization, the 
Jews knew and felt that they were strangers and 
that their home remained in Israel. Through the 
centuries they strove to return to it, individually. 
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in groups, in mass movements. That was Zion¬ 
ism, their love of Zion, their national liberation 
movement. Day after day, three times a day, 
they prayed that they may go back to the land 
of their fathers and re-establish their independ¬ 
ence. x 


For the attachment to their nation, for the 
bonds with their homeland they paid with their 
lives. The Crusaders butchered them in all parts 
of Europe. The Spanish Inquisition burnt them 
at the stake. They were slaughtered in the Rus¬ 
sian pogroms, and gassed and annihilated by the 
millions in the Nazi holocaust. Yet they never 
surrendered; they never abandoned their heri¬ 
tage, and always remained a nation proud of 
its ide^ity, linked to its land by myriad bonds. 


During this time the land of Israel stood de¬ 
solate. Its successive conquerors saw in it occu¬ 
pied territory. It never never became a sovereign 
State again. The Arab-and other Moslem rulers 
never considered its ancient capital Jerusalem 
even as an administrative centre throughout his¬ 
tory. Those of the conquerors who settled in the 
land were few, their populated localities sparse. 
They never saw themselves as being different 
from the inhabitants of the neighbouring lands. 
They never produced a national culture of their 
own. They never aspired to be regarded as a 
separate political entity. 

Travellers who visited the area described it 
always as a dying land. In the nineteenth century 
there were only about l. r >0,000 settled inhabitants 
and an equal number of nomads. 

Indeed, until the mass return of Jews at the 
end of the last century and especially since 
World War I, the picture of Palestine is one ol 
a wasteland inhabited by clusters of impoverished 
peasants in debt to absentee landlords residing 
in P^ut, Damascus or Cairo. 

The population began to increase and the 
country to develop only with the beginning of 
organized Jewish return a century ago. In 1922 
the Arab population of the whole of Palestine 
was 565,000. By 1947 it grew, largely by Arab 
immigration from abroad, to 1.2 million, an in¬ 
crease of 100 per cent. During the same period 
Egypt, for instance, saw its population increase 


by only 25 per cent. In Transjordan, which was 
separated in 1922 from Western Palestine and 
was closed to Jewish immigration, the Arab popu¬ 
lation remained static. 

Thus it is clear that the majority of the Arab 
inhabitants of Palestine at the time Israel at¬ 
tained its independence, were immigrants who 
had come from neighbouring Arab States in a 
migration that paralleled the arrival of Jews in 
the country. 

In these circumstances it was not surprising 
that Arab nationalists did not regard Palestine 
as a separate national or political personality. 

Throughout history, it was only in the eyes of 
one people and one people alone -- the Jewish 
people — that the land was different and sepa¬ 
rate from other lands, that it was the cradle of 
its national aspirations. 

In history this has been recognized by the 
Arabs themselves. 

The attitude changed with a change in Arab 
leadership. The facts of the situation did not 
alter but the policies of certain Arab leaders did. 
Brotherhood and co-operation were replaced by 
hostility and violence. Enmity toward Jews was 
so extreme that in later years some of these 
leaders became Nazi sympathizers and collabora¬ 
tors, and spent the war period in Berlin advising 
Hitler and Eichmann on the genocide of Jews. 
Arab leaders who today invoke human rights and 
seek the. support of African and Asian States 
had no inhibitions about associating themselves 
with the Nazi policies and actions regarding 
Africans and Jews. 

It was by the use of force, that these Arab 
leaders tried to deprive the Jewish people of 
its inalienable rights as a nation. The methods 
used by them were terrorism against civilians 
and aggression by regular armed forces. These 
methods were applied to prevent Israel’s inde¬ 
pendence and to destroy Israel as a sovereign 
State once independence was achieved. 

In the United Nations Arab representatives 
accompany their denial of the historic justice 
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of Israel’s rebirth by incessant distortions and 
vilification of the Jewish people. The history 
of the Jewish people is falsified beyond recog¬ 
nition, its religion abused, its culture deprecat¬ 
ed. The Jewish people is portrayed in fact as 
a non-people. 

No less absurd is the reference to Israel as a 
foreign European State, though it is common 
knowledge that even today, even if we disregard 
the thousands of years of historic bonds with the 
land of Israel, the majority of Israel’s citizens 
art Israeli bom and almost half of them are 
Jewish refugees from Arab lands and their fami¬ 
lies. Besides, it is an irony of fate that Jews, 
oppressed and discriminated against by Euro¬ 
peans for being of Semitic Asian stock should 
be vilified as Europeans by their own Semitic 
brethren. 

Freed of distortion, acrimony and abuse, treat¬ 
ed in a spirit of mutual respect and understand¬ 
ing, the problem of Jewish and Arab rights in 
Palestine becomes a tractable one. 

There are a number of basic, undeniable facts. 

First, the re-establishment of Jewish independ¬ 
ence, after centuries of struggle to overcome 
foreign conquest and exile, is a vindication of 
the fundamental concepts of equality of nations 
and of self-determination. To question the Jew¬ 
ish people’s right to national existence and free¬ 
dom is to deny the central precepts of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations. 

Second, throughout history, only the Jewish 
people saw the land of Israel as a distinct poli¬ 
tical entity, as the centre of its national exist¬ 
ence and of its civilization. All other inhabitants 
who settled there, after the. Jews had been up¬ 
rooted by foreign invaders, regarded themselves 
and the country as integral parts of larger enti¬ 
ties, political, national and religious. 

Third, the Arab inhabitants of the land have 
always considered themselves to be part of the 
laiger Arab nation, which has vindicated its 


rights to self-determination and independence in 
18 sovereign Arab States, with several more on 
the way to achieving independence. 

Fourth, within the area of Palestine, itself, the 
aspirations of the Arab people to sovereignty 
have been met twice, by the international com¬ 
munity. In the period of the League of Nations, 
Transjordan was cut off from the remaining 
part of Palestine, the West Bank, closed to the 
Jews and established as a separate Palestinian 
Arab entity. The United Nations responded 
again to Arab claims and called for the establish¬ 
ment of a second Arab-State in Palestine, along¬ 
side the Jewish State. 

Fifth, the existence in Palestine today of one 
rather than two Arab States docs not alter the 
fact that the Arab population of Palestine exer¬ 
cises its right to political independence within 
a sovereign Palestinian Arab entity. On 14 Janu¬ 
ary 1963 King Hussein declared: “Jordan is 
Palestine, and Palestine is Jordan”. 

Mr. Sharaf, Jordan’s permanent representa¬ 
tive. to the United Nations, declared in the 
Security Council on 11 June 1973: 

“The new Jordan, which emerged in 1949, 

was the creation of the Palestinians of the 

West Bank and their brothers in the East.” 

(1721st meeting, page 63-65) 

It is clear, in the light of those facts, that the 
allegations that the Palestinian Arabs have not 
yet vindicated their inalienable rights to self- 
determination and statehood are without founda¬ 
tion. The Arabs of Palestine exercise these rights 
in the Palestinian State of Jordan. They are 
free, of course, to decide on the nanv. and 
political structure of their State. Their^vights 
cannot, however, put in question the Jewish 
people’s rights to self-determination and inde¬ 
pendence in their ancient homeland, just as the 
fact of Jewish statehood does not and cannot be 
interpreted as having created a so-called pro¬ 
blem of the inalienable rights of the Pales¬ 
tinians. 




G< >es ( > 'in nietii.i 


Like almost everything else, indus¬ 
trial development is also subject to 
changing fashions. Fifteen years ago, 
all of Israel conc entrated on the crea¬ 
tion of modern spinning and weaving 
plants; in more recent years, the focus 
has been on science-based industries. 

This offers all kinds of obvious ad¬ 
vantages. Israel lacks the minerals for 



the creation of industries based on coal or iron ore; 
the domestic inaiket is too small to allow for 
the growth of real mass production factories; 
Israel’s workers are much too demanding to let 
the economy base its exports on low wages. All 
these obstacles can be outflanked by the deve¬ 
lopment of know-how intensive, science-based in¬ 
dustrial ventures; a line, of action also in agree¬ 
ment with what some have called the only re¬ 
source available here in quantity: yiddishr kopp, 
Jewish brains. 

The first settlers, from the 1870s until the 
first decades of this century, tried to compete 



with the Arab peasants on their own terms, in 
the way they worked and also the way they 
lived. However, this approarh was soon aband¬ 
oned as unproductive and unrealistic. The new 
Jewish farmer learned that he could hold his 
own only by producing more intelligently than 
his Arab neighbour, not by breaking his back 
in unthinking toil. 

The creation of the Mikve Israel Agricultural 
School in 1870 was a step in this direction. 
Since then, scientists at the Hebrew University 
and in agricultural experimental stations 
throughout the country, have laboured to deve¬ 
lop the best tillage methods, the most productive 
seeds, and the healthiest breeding stock. Farm¬ 
ers and scientists cooperate closely, and the re¬ 
sult has been constantly rising productivity. In 
practically every branch of farming, Israelis are 
among the most productive growers in the. world 
and their produce is among the best. It is no 
economic mystery that Jaffa oranges command 
premium prices in Europe; the fact is that they 
are better than competing varieties. The same 




holds true for other Israeli produce exports, such 
as strawberries, avocados, off-season vegetables, 
and poultry. 

This same scientific approach came to be 
applied to industry only at a later stage in Israel’s 
economic development. For many years, the 
domestic market absorbed everything th«icoun- 
try’s too few factories could turn out*.<ever 
mind price and quality. Competitive imports were 
kept out by a wall of high tariffs, giving Israeli 
manufacturers a virtual monopoly. Up to a point, 
everybody was happy; the manufacturer earned 
profits, the consumer had something to buy for 
his money, the national economy expanded at a 
rapid rate. 

However, this had its limitations and disad- 
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vantages. Israeli-manufactured goods were more 
expensive than comparative items abroad, and 
there was absolutely no hope that the.y could 
ever compete on the export market. 

In the long run, such a state of affairs could 
not be supported: in order to win economic in¬ 
dependence, Israel also had to sell its products 
to other countries. Imports could never be elimi¬ 
nated, and they could be paid for only by ex¬ 
porting. 

The need to export more has been the central 
problem of Israel’s economy since independence. 


cent years, an interim summary may be drawn. 
In spite of shortcomings here and there, it most 
definitely is encouraging. 

More than 100 science-based industrial firms 
already are at work in Israel. Some of these, are 
tiny, with a handful of employees and more am¬ 
bition than past achievements. Others already 
are large, by any standard, solid industrial com¬ 
panies with years of successful operation behind 
them. 

One example of the first category is Ronly 
Electronics, which specializes in the design and 



and much thought and effort have been devoted 
to its solution. Not able to compete with otlieii 
in terms of low prices, Israelis learned that the 
modern world often prefers the gcxid product to 
the cheap one. The lesson was absorbed quickly. 
and in every field, exports are now shifting fion 
the undifferentiated standard item to the mon 
soplu^icated one, which incorporates design 
tastc^and know-how. The Israeli textile industn, 
for instance, has reduced its exports of plain 
yarn and fabric, increasing those of high fashion 
prints and ready-to-wear garments. In cheini 
cals, the effort is now being made to switch from 
the foreign sale of raw minerals to high qualitv 
industrial chemicals. 

Although the challenges still ahead are much 
greater than what has been accomplished in re¬ 


production of instruments to measure soil mois¬ 
ture and density under both field and laboratory 
conditions. Ronly’s instruments are easier to use, 
more, accurate, and generally handier than com¬ 
parative products from other countries, but the 
exploitation of the.se advantages still lies in the fu¬ 
ture. 

Xi Information and Processing Systems Ltd. 
seems to be several steps further along the road 
of corporate growth. It now produces original 
design graphic processing systems, a computer- 
controlled, real time, 2D- and 3D-position analy¬ 
zer, and X Y digitizers. Founded four years ago 
in the managing director’s garage, the firm now 
has seven employees and hopes to increase their 
number fivefold, after its move to an industrial 
zone. 
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Probably the. largest in its field in Israel is 
Tadiran Electronics, which was formed only 10 
years ago with the amalgamation of a small manu¬ 
facturer of dry cells with an even smaller one of 
quartz crystals. Through the years, Tadiran has 
expanded both design and production facilities; 
now the company produces everything from home 
appliances to dry cells, from electronic components 
to the most sophisticated communications equip¬ 
ment for both civilian and military use. The an¬ 
nual growth rate has averaged 30% in recent 
years, and sales passed the IL250 million mark 
in 1972. Originally owned jointly by the Israel 
Government and the Histadrut’s industrial hold¬ 
ing company, Koor Ltd., Tadiran now is an 
affiliate of General Telephone and Electronics, 
one of the world’s giants in the field. GT&E now 
holds 50% of the shares. 

The electronics industry’s growth has been ex¬ 
tremely rapid, with exports rising from a mere 
$200,000 in 1958, to about $27 million in 1971, 
with an estimated $90 million forecast for 1976. 
For 1981 the export target is $215 million — 
about 10 times as much as Israel’s total foreign 
sales in the first year of independence. 

Chemical industry development is somewhat 
more unsteady, because of the need for extremely 
large investments and the. many years required to 
put up a plant and to begin producing. However, 
in this sphere, Israel does have a natural advant¬ 
age: the mineral-rich Dead Sea. 

Located at the lowest spot on the surface of 
the earth, the Dead Sea’s water contains dissolved 
minerals, in a concentration 10 times greater than 
that in the. oceans. According to some estimates, 
there are 22 billion tons of magnesium chloride in 
the Dead Sea, 11 billion tons of table salt, two 
billion tons of potash, and around a billion of 
bromides and miscellaneous other minerals. So 
far, only relatively small quantities of bromine 
and potash have been extracted, no more than a 
million tons a year. 

In the Negev there also are large phosphate 
deposits, although not of top quality. All these 
materials can be sold abroad in their crude form, 
but using them in the country for the manufacture 
of various industrial chemicals makes greater eco¬ 
nomic sense. For lack of time and money, Israel 
has been exporting raw materials, but much of 
this will come to an end with the development of 
(he country’s own chemical industry. 

The industrial effort is supported by an exten¬ 
sive educational and scientific establishment. Israel 


now possesses seven institutions of higher learning, 
with more than 50,000 students and about 6,000 
graduates a year. In addition, there are several 
dozen research institutes, each with a closely de¬ 
fined area of activity, and almost all of them 
ready to cooperate with industry. 

Estimates place the allocation to civilian re¬ 
search at about 1.2% of the gross national pro¬ 
duct, and on top of that perhaps 1% of the GNP 
is spent on research and development by the mili¬ 
tary establishment. This total — 2.2% of the GNP 
— just about equals the percentage that Western 
European countries spend in this sphere, and it 
compares well with the 2.8% spent on research in 
the United States. 

Not all of this effort has industrial applications; 
much more time and money than el severe is 
devoted to “basic.” study, a vital sphere, but one 
with unforeseeable economic results. The further 
development of science-based industries is also 
encouraged by extensive government incentives 
and by the services offered by development com¬ 
panies established with the active, participation of 
several of the country’s universities. In the capital 
city, for instance, the Hebrew University and the 
Jerusalem Economic. Corporation are developing 
an industrial zone where premises may be bought 
or rented on unusually favourable terms. Admis¬ 
sion to this area is restricted: only firms with a 
very real research and development effort can 
locate, there and qualify for the consequent benefits. 

The greatest mark of success of Israel’s indus¬ 
trial scientists and scientific industrialists is the 
respect now granted them throughout the world. 
In the. defense field, original achievements such 
as the Gabriel guided missile system have proven 
this country’s versatile scientific and industrial 
capabilities. On the civilian side, the rising de¬ 
mand abroad for Israeli-made electronics and fine 
chemicals speaks for itself. 

Many internationally important corporations in 
these fields have read the signs, concluding that 
it was worth their while to join in and to aajKsiate 
themselves with this country’s progress. tMu of 
the most important of these is GT&E, with its 
large holding in Tadiran; others are Monsanto, 
with interests in synthetic fibre production and in 
Monsel Electronics; Motorola, which controls an 
Israeli firm of the. same name; Miles Laboratories 
with interests in three separate Israeli operations; 
Scientific Data Systems, Control Data Corporation, 
and many others. Israel is the place where brain¬ 
power can really be profitable. 
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Henry Ford II: “Ford won’t bow down to Arab boycott” 


“The first Jewish Ford trucks in history” was how 
Mr. Henry Ford II, chairman of the Ford Motor Co., 
described the trucks coming off the new assembly line 
of the Automotive Industries Ltd. plant in Nazareth 
on 30 May. Mr. Ford said they “look marvellous, and 
though I haven’t driven them, I am sure they are good.” 

The new models to be assembled at the plant, which 
is owned by the Israel Automobile Corporation and 
employs 600 Jewish and Arab workers, are Escort vans, 
the Ford Transit medium-van range and the Ford 
D-series medium trucks. The Ford truck assembly 
line was an innovation. Previously Automotive Indus¬ 
tries aoK^mbled Escort cars and Dodge trucks. 

Earlier that day he declared that his firm would 
ignore the Arab boycott because “we are unwilling to 
refrain from doing business with one country as a 
prerequisite to doing business with others.” This state¬ 
ment won him a burst of applause at the luncheon in 
his honour given at the Tel Aviv Hilton by 500 mem¬ 
bers of the Manufacturers Association. 

Lauds Israel’s Growth Rate. Mr. Ford said that “in 
all of history, I doubt whether any people have ever 


before accomplished so much, so quickly, with so little 
in their favour and such odds against them.” He added 
that the “greatest achievement is that Israel has sur¬ 
vived and has grown strong enough to assure its future 
survival,” and, while fighting the battle of survival, 
also fought the battle of the “Ingathering of Exiles” 
— turning these exiles into productive citizens. 

“The economy of Israel has shown a sustained rate 
of growth equalled in few other nations,” he said. 
But he cautioned that Israel “cannot continue to allow 
its security and growth to be dependent on the genero¬ 
sity of its friends.” She must rather meet her basic 
needs “for foreign exchange by expanding industrial 
exports and attracting foreign business investment,” 
he said. 

Mr. Ford expressed his concern that Israel’s reputa¬ 
tion seemed in recent years to become increasingly 
military. He said that the picture of Israel's “peace¬ 
ful accomplishments in agriculture, industry, education, 
medicine, arts and the sciences” was not as well known, 
nor was the world “aware of the spirit of freedom, 
social justice and brotherhood that permeates Israeli 
society.” 


ISRAEL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION IN ASIA 

1972 COMPARED TO 1971 
(IN $ 1,000s) 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 



1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

ASIA 

161,073 

218,879 

73,892 

73,188 

Iran 

32,881 

44,586 

2,530 

2,396 

India 

362 

1,099 

504 

508 

Hong Kong 

45,267 

60,982 

1,856 

2,591 

Japar^i 

48,175 

62,691 

57,366 

47,107 

Malaysia 

6,803 

7,333 

226 

221 

Singapore 

10,110 

16,471 

2,935 

2,448 

Philippines 

732 

1,457 

160 

192 

Taiwan 

835 

4,520 

212 

722 

Korea 

3,924 

7,903 

88 

216 

Cyprus 

5,633 

6,884 

963 

1,274 

Turkey 

2,479 

2,814 

5,753 

14,021 

Thailand 

1,347 

1,824 

99 

109 

Others 

2,525 

321 

1,188 

1,276 
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FROM 

ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 

NEWSLETTERS 


Rotarian S/Ldr. J. D. Italia (Retd.), Governor, Rotary International-District 315 
Secundrabad and Rotarian S. K. Agarwalla, Governor, Rotary International-District 
326 RI, Dhanbad attended the 13th District Conference of Rotary International- 
District 199 in Tel Aviv as guests of Rotarian Governor Col. Gershon Rivlin of 
Israel. The following excerpts are from their respective Rotary newsletters. 


DISTRICT 315—SECUNDRABAD (April-1973) 


“At the kind invitation of Col. Gershon Rivlin, 
Governor of District 199, I visited Israel to attend 
the 13th District Conference, of District 199 held 
at “Argamam Hall” Holon in Tel Aviv. 

I was taken to the nook and corner of Tel 
Aviv, to Jerusalem, to the whole of the Dead 
Sea right at its very end, to Masada, to Jerico, 
to Nazareth. Tiberias, Sea of Galilee overlook¬ 
ing the Golan heights, and what did T find — 
Peace, Peace and Peace. No soldiers, no guns, 
no martial atmosphere. In fact it was so peaceful 
wherever I went that it just stunned me. I was 
wondering whether I was really in Israel. I 
could not have found a more peaceful place in 
the whole of the World than Israel. The most 
cosmopolitan country in the world, here are as 
many as 81 nationals living in Israel including 
the Arabs. Relieve it or not the Arabs are more 
happy and prosperous in Israel than the Arabs 
in their own country. The Arabs of the occupied 
territories after the 6 Days War, say that they are 
happier now under Israel rule and have more 
freedom than before. The people of Israel do 
not want any territories. They want to give away 
the occupied territories as they say they have 
enough land for their requirements. What they 
want is Peace and live in Peace within the 
“Secured Boundaries.” But the Arabs want to 
maintain a tension on the border and thus the 
border seesaw continues. 

Do you know that there is no administrative 
change in the occupied territories. It is being 
run, as before the occupation, by the Arabs and 
they have not lost their freedom? 

The Arabs of Israel enjoy equality before the 
law and are free to maintain their own culture 
and tradition. There are six Arabs in the Israel 


Knesse.t (Pailiament) and one Arab Deputy 
Minister. Two municipalities and 45 local coun¬ 
cils are predominantly Arab. fa 

• 

Israel today fights for its survival. The main 
aim of Israel today is to achieve peace with its 
neighbours based on secured and agreed borders. 
Israel does not wish to hold on to the occupied 
territories and will today withdraw to any agreed 
boundaries. There are no restrictions for Arabs 
from neighbouring countries to visit Israel at any 
time they want. 

I wonder what a tremendous country Israel 
would be if real peace returns between the Arab 
countries and Israel. I do not see any reason 
why there should not be peace between the Israelis 
and the Arab Nations, after all both have ancient 
roots in the same region, speak similar languages, 
have religions based on the monotheistic faith and 
both face the same challenges of modernisation. 

I had great regard for Israelis but after seeing 
their peaceful country and the wonderful work 
done to change sand dunes into fertile territories, 
more fertile than our Krishna district, my regard 
and respect for them has increased tremendously. 

The Rotary Conference was inaugurated by 
His Excellency Yigal Allon, Deputy Priirc Min¬ 
ister. He spoke on Israel and stated thalp oday 
she was much stronger than during the 6-Days 
War. Turning to India, he stated, at heart, people 
of both the countries (Israel* and India) are 
very near, unfortunately politically they were 
poles apart. He asked what wrong has Israel 
done to India that India should look down orA 
us. We have never spoken ill of India or harmed 
India in any way. He hoped that soon the 
Government of India would appreciate us and 
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wc can then have full diplomatic relations bet¬ 
ween us. 

Returning from Israel is like returning from 
Heaven. 

I hope and pray that soon, very soon, Israel 
and India will become one politically. 


Israelis: God is with you and justice on your 
side. Your character, god-fearing nature, simpli¬ 
city, courage and determination to be just and fair 
to all will always keep you on the top. 

May Peace be on you all and may your Coun¬ 
try be as Peaceful as I found during my stay 
in Israel.” 


DISTRICT 326 RI—DHANBAD (May-1973) 


“What a wonderful experience my wife Chan- 
drakala and I had in that country. 

At the invitation of my co-Governor Col. Ger- 
shon jfrlin and his charming wife Elisa, both 
myseli and my wife left for Israel on April 2nd 
evening to attend the District Conference of 
Rotary International Dist. 199. 

To the outsiders Israel means a country ol 
trouble. Believe me it is one of the. most peaceful 
countries in the world. No where we saw any 
soldier with gun. We drove atleast 100 miles in 
the occupied territories but there also we did not 
find any soldier. We went to Jerusalem, Golan 
heights (now occupied by Israel) but there also 
we did not come across any soldier. 

Our overall impressions of this wonderful coun¬ 


try was very rewarding and good. I have so far 
seen about 30 countries of the world and I can 
say with confidence that Israel is one of the finest 
countries in all respects which 1 have seen. 

We enjoyed each and every minute of our 
pleasant stay in this country for 5 days and the 
honour, reception and hospitality which we re¬ 
ceived shall always be cherished by us throughout 
om life. 

Lastly I would only say that if we would not 
have gone to Israel, we would have missed a 
wonderful chapter of our life. 1 only pray to 
God that let this country progress and prosper. 
You hear one word (Shalom) every time you 
meet anybody there and this word Shalom in 
English means Peace. I his country wants peace 
and let them five in Peace.” 



Rota rya nil Chandrakala Agarwolla being introduced lo Mr. YIOAL ALLON, Doputy Prime 
Minister of Israel by Dist. Governor Rtn. Gorshon Rivlin, Others in the photo from left 
are Mr. P. EYLON Mayor of HOION, Rotaryann Elisa Rivlin (partially visible). 
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Indian Delegate 
attends 

Media Seminar 
in Israel 

for Women Leaders 
from 

Developing Countries 


Mrs. Chandrika Guttal, radio 
programmer. Executive Director 
of the U.N. Council of Indian 
Youth, and member of All India 
Women’s Conference, met in 
Jerusalem last month with 40 
women leaders from Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America at the Inter¬ 
national Seminar on Mass Com¬ 
munications and Development. 
Discussions focused on activating 
women in developing countries. 
The seminar was sponsored by 
the Mt. Carmel International 
Training Centre and the Hebrew 
University. 

The group included prominent 
journalists, lawyers, members of 
parliaments, professors, business 



executives, and government offi- is a punishment of too much 

women’s liberation!” 


An address by Prime Minister 
Golda Meir highlighted a dinner 
where she called for “nations to 
break down the barriers of 
strangeness and misunderstanding 
among them.” She added, “I wish 
I had more time to talk with 
you, but being Prime Minister 


In between their lively debates 
at the seminar, the participants 
managed to tour a kibbutz (col¬ 
lective settlement), Arab villages, 
and such historical sites as Bethle¬ 
hem, Nazareth, and the Sea of 
Galilee. 


ISRAELI AWARD FOR INDIAN GEM DEALER 


A garlanded Kirtilal Manila! 
Mehta of India, recipient of the 
Ministry of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry’s “Outstanding Buyer” 
award, presented by President 
Katzir, is greeted by Mr. Moshe 
Slmitzer, president of the Israel 
Diamond Exchange at a dinner 
in his honour in Tel Aviv. 
Mr. Mehta, who has offices in 
Tel Aviv, Antwerp and New 
York, as well as a diamond fac¬ 
tory in New Delhi, has been con¬ 
nected with the diamond industry 
here for 20 years and last year 
marketed $6m. worth of Israeli 
diamonds. He is accompanied by 
his two sons (left) and other 
members of his party. 
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IMF STUDY: ISRAEL TOP-RANKED IN 
INCOME EQUALITY — LIBYA LAST 

A study of income distribution among the 
populations of 44 Asian, African and Latin 
American countries showed Israel with the 
lowest index of economic inequality, accord¬ 
ing to an article by Nigerian economist V.C. 
Nwaneri, published in the spring issue, of 
the International Monetary Fund’s “Finance 
and Development.” 

Nwaneri’s figures showed that the top 
5 per cent of Israel’s population receive 
11.2 per cent of. the national income, as 
compared with an average 30 per cent of 
incajftp accrued by the same segment of the 
population in all the nations surveyed. The 
top 20 per cent of Israelis earn 40 per cent 
of income, as against 56 per cent of income 
for the same section in all 44 countries, on 
the average. 

Next to Israel stood Japan, where the top 
5 per cent earn 15 per cent of income and 
the top 20 per cent receive 46 per cent of 
income. 

Among nations with a high degree of in¬ 
come mal-distribution, said the article, was 
Libya, where the top 5 per cent receive 
46.4 per cent of national income. The top 
20 per cent of the population hold 90 per 
cent of income, giving Libya in this category 
the greatest degree of imbalance. 

Nwaneri said an examination of statistics 
showed that “the. larger the size of govern¬ 
ment investment activity, the less the share 
of the middle-income and upper income 
groups in the overall national income. 


ISRAEL TECHNION RESEARCH USED 
IN U.S. SKYLAB LAUNCH ROCKET 

In the design of the vital interstages of 
the Saturn V rocket which launched Ameri¬ 
ca’s Skylab space station into earth orbit, 
NASA used methods based on the theory and 
experimental work of Professor Joseph Singer, 
of the Dept, of Aeronautical Engineering, 
Technion — Israel Institute of Technology. 

With research contracts from the U.S. Air 
Force, Professor Singer and his associates 
have, for thirteen years, conducted research 
into the buckling strength of cylindrical and 
conical shells, which form the outer skins 
of aircraft and missiles like Saturn. 

In the mid 1960’s they evolved a method 
for analyzing such structures from the stand¬ 
point of the buckling strength of their outer 
skins, which are reinforced with external 
stiffening ribs called stringers. 

NASA then adopted Professor Singer’s 
analytical method in designing the inter¬ 
mediate stages which link the first and 
second and second and third, stages of 
Saturn V which launched the Apollo vehicles 
to the moon, and now the Skylab. 

Stringers provide bracing for the thin- 
walled missile body to prevent it from buck¬ 
ling under the forces of acceleration when 
the rocket’s engines lift the heavy, multi¬ 
stage assembly. 

Professor Singer, who is Tark Professor 
of Aircraft Structures, is one of Israel's fore¬ 
most aeronautical pioneers and present-day 
leaders. On loan from Technion, he current¬ 
ly serves as Senior Vice-President for Engi¬ 
neering at Israel Aircraft Industries, the 
country’s largest single employer and the 
manufacturer of the Arava and Commodore 
Jet aircraft and the Gabriel missile. 


BREZHNEV GESTURE ’A VICTORY FOR ISRAEL' 

“JERUSALEM, June 22: The Israeli Prime Minister, Mrs. Golds Meir, said 
yesterday that the willingness shown by the Soviet leader, Mr. Brezhnev, to discuss the 
question of the emigration of Russian Jews to Israel in Washington was the first sign 
of victory for Israel’s "let my people go home” campaign. 

Addressing the students of Tel Aviv University, Mrs. Meir said that, by taking 
this attitude, the Soviet leader had admitted that the Soviet Union was faced with a 
Jewish problem and that Jews in that country wanted to emigrate to Israel. 

Mrs. Meir contended that this was an achievement because the Soviet leaders 
had maintained all along that there was no Jewish problem in the USSR.” 

Times ot India, Akmedabad, 23-6-1973 
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medicine 
has no 
political 
frontiers 
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Dr. R. N. Sinha (left) of the Rajendranaqar From left: Dr. R. H. Thangaraj of the to- 
Hospital, Patna and President of the Asian prosy Mission, Andhra Pradesh; Dr. K. Boo¬ 
rs T)()NNA ROSFNTHAl ^ ac '^ e Congress with Dr. Ben-Hur (Israel), Chai of Singapore and Dr. R. N. Sinha. 

y ‘ General Secretary of the Asian Pacific 

Congress. 


Asian plastic- surgeons from 
japan to Thailand to India met 
in Jerusalem June 3 to 6 for the 
Asian Pacific Congress of Plastic 
Surgery. The Congress was open¬ 
ed by its President, Dr. R. N. 
Sinha of Rajcndranagar Hospital 
in Patna, India, who welcomed 
over 300 of the world’s leading 
plastic surgeons. 

“India is the birthplace of sur¬ 
gery, and this knowledge spread 
through the Middle- East and 
eventually reached the Greeks and 
Romans,” explained Dr. R. H. 
Thangaraj of The Leprosy Mis¬ 
sion in Andhra Pradesh. 

“The first record of plastic 
operations is found in Sushruta 
Samhit, written in about 500 B.C. 
by the eminent Indian surgeon 
Sushrata, known as the Father of 
Indian Surgery,” he continued. 

MEETING WITH PRESIDENT KATZIR 

The doctors met Israel’s new 
President, Professor Ephraim Kat- 
zir, at his residence. Professor 
Katzir, a renowned bio-chemist, 
jokingly told the Indian dele¬ 


gates that “Every Jewish mothei 
in Israel wants her son to be. a 
doctor!” 

As he spoke with the Asian 
doctors, President Katzir empha¬ 
sized that “I am meeting you not 
as Israel’s President, but as a 
fellow scientist. We. all have a 
common language and think in 
similar ways. Doctors make excel¬ 
lent international ambassadors.” 

A Japanese doctor stressed the 
importance for doctors to realize 
the. differences in Asian and 
European problems. 

Asian concepts of beauty are 
changing because mass media like 
movies and television are rapidly 
creating international ■ beauty 
standards. Asian beauty stand¬ 
ards should remain distinct and 
not subject to popular consumer¬ 
ism. 

Delegates discussed the socio¬ 
economic and psychological as¬ 
pects of patients requesting cos¬ 
metic surgery. Dr. Thangaraj 
commented thdt “Many people 
have the psychological desire to 
want to remain young and beauti¬ 


ful. But esthetic surgery is not 
magic. Plastic surgery should not 
only be for the affluent few wh^j 
can afford to buy good looks.” 

TOUR JERUSALEM AND KIBBUTZIM 

The doctors took time off from 
their busy schedules to tour Jeru- 
salein and speak with the Mayor. 
They visited the Dead Sea and 
kibbutzim (collective, farms), 
and were entertained by an Israeli 
folklore troupe. 

“Israel is not as most Indians 
imagine it from the newspaper 
headlines,” observed J)r. Sinha. 
"I’m amazed by its youthful vital¬ 
ity and the tough,, resourceful 
Israeli character. With heramaz- 
ing arrangement of cultunxjiisrael 
is indeed a meeting ypfjce of 
East and West.” • 

Dr. Thangaraj*added that “I’m 
surprised at the normalcy and 
lack of tensions in Israel. The** 
development in this small coun¬ 
try after only 25 years of inde¬ 
pendence is remarkable.” 
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the Palestine Problem 


An Address by Minister of Defence 
Moshe Dayan 

at the Technion — Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa, 
on 27 June 1973 


Vague Generalization 

When we speak of a settlement with the Arabs 
— a peace settlement or one less than that, but 
marking the end of belligerency and a step to¬ 
wards comprehensive peace, almost all of us em¬ 
ploy the term without proper distinction and dif- 
lerentiation. As long as we refer to the conflict 
itseJf, this generalizing is tenable. But it is not so 
in respect of agreements and settlements. 

When we say that Israel is ready, under a peace 
agreement, to withdraw from most of the areas 
which it occupied in 1967, we should realize that 
our withdrawal from the greater part of Sinai 
will not settle the issue of our border with Syria. 
For the Syrians, the ‘occupied land’ is the Golan 
Heights, anil withdrawal from the greater part 
of Sinai is no substitute. It is also possible that 
the Egyptians will not make peace with us even 
if we withdraw from the. whole of Sinai, but not 
from the Golan Heights. Syria, however, will 
certainly not consider withdrawal from Sinai as 
compensation for our continued occupation of the 
Heights. 

Likewise with the Palestinians. In talking of 
a settlement with the West Bank leaders as spokes¬ 
men for the Palestinian problem, we are confus¬ 
ing two groups of people and two different pro¬ 
blems — the residents of Judaea and Samaria 
and of the Gaza Strip, who have been under our 
jurisdiction since 1967, and the Palestinians who 
left Israel in 1948 and are today in refugee camps 
in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Judaea and 



‘The Palestinian problem’, as within the con¬ 
text of peace, parleys, is not linked to the Six-Day 


War, and the ‘legitimate rights and aspirations of 
the Palestinians', which not only the Arabs but * 
also the US representatives fn the Security Coun¬ 
cil claim to ‘lake into account’, are not part of 
the issue, of the ‘secure and recognized’ borders 
of Resolution 2-12. They are a separate and dis¬ 
tinct subject. 

It is supremely important to draw as exact a 
distinction as possible between the several pro¬ 
blems that face us, and I wish today to apply 
myself to a clarification of the Palestinian problem. 

The 1948 War & the 1967 War 

The Palestinian problem is made up of political 
status, people, and territory. The question of 
political status is whether there was, is or should 
be a Palestinian State. The question of people is 
one of rehabilitating the refugees of the 1948 
War and the Six-Day War. The question of terri¬ 
tory is whether the legitimate rights and aspira¬ 
tions of the refugees demand and justify their re¬ 
turn to areas and places which they abandoned. 

The problem has its origin in the establishment 
of the Jewish State in Israel and in Arab^anta- 
gonism to it, an antagonism that came tq^ a Ly- 
sical climax in the. wars of 1948 and l9w: As a 
result of the wars, the problem was polarized 
to a certain degree. But there is an essential dif¬ 
ference between what transpired after the 1948 
War and what came about during the Six-Day 
War. 

'Fhe War of Independence led to a Jewish-Arab 
transference — neither planned nor intended, 
nor complete perhaps, but almost so. Some 700,000 
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of the 860,000 Arabs who lived here, that is, about 
81 per cent of them, fled from Israel, and a cor¬ 
responding number of Jews came to Israel from 
Arab lands. On the eve of the. War of Independ¬ 
ence, less than two million dunams were owned 
by Jews, l’he Arab refugees abandoned twice that 
amount of land, and it passed into the owner-ship 
of the State. The Jews who left the Arab lands 
possessed no agricultural holdings to abandon, 
but their other properties and businesses had to be 
left behind and the bulk was seized by the Arab 
Governments concerned. 

Not only in land and demography, but in poli¬ 
tical status as well, the revolution was total. The 
British Mandate ended and Palestinian citizen¬ 
ship lost all its meaning. The State of Israel was 
set up westward of . the Green Line, with some 
650,00fjtoaihabicants. Eastward of that Line, at 
the. instance of tire Palestinian inhabitants them¬ 
selves, numbering some half a million souls, Pales¬ 
tinian citizenship was converted into Jordanian. 
It was Amman in Jordan, and not Jerusalem, 
that was declared the capital of the West Bank. 
If the Palestinians had wanted to preserve a 
Palestinian political entity, that was the time to 
do it But, after the Jews had established the Stale 
ol Israel in their part of Palestine, the Arabs chose 
to join the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and 
to give up their distinctive Palestinian political 
status. By doing so, they put an end to a political 
Palestine. The political Palestine exists no longer: 
pail of it became the State of Israel, the other part 
merged with the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

The transference, as I say, was almost, but not 
altogether, complete. The 700,000 refugees who 
lied from Israel into the neighbouring Arab States 
languished there, in camps. Except for Iraq and 
Jordan, the Arab States did not grant them citi¬ 
zenship. Not a single Arab State absorbed them 
into its polity. Natural increase has brought their 
number today to about one million. They have 
neither blended with the local populations, nor 
have they been integrated. They have held on 
to their Palestinian singularity and desire to re¬ 
turn .{o their place of origin, namely, to Israel. 

leaders are natives of, among other towns, 
Acre, Ramla and Jaffa. Their political ambition 
is to put back the clock of history and set up 
a State of Palestine in lieu of Israel. They do 
not want any plan of a Jordanian Federation 
which regards the West Bank — and not Israel 
— as the Palestinian part, any more than they 
want the Egyptian formula which speaks of a 
Palestinian State, on the basis of the 1947 Parti¬ 
tion Plan. 


The leaders of the terrorist organisations argue, 
on behalf of the refugees, that they want a Pales¬ 
tinian State not adjoining, but instead of, the 
‘Zionist entity’. The claim of the refugees to 
return to Israel has been rejected by the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel, now, for twenty-five years, and 
terrorism does not make it any more persuasive. 
Sooner or later, the Arabs will have to accept 
the transference, and absorb the. 1948 refugees 
in their own territories. Israel will not take them 
back, either willingly or under constraint. 

The Six-Day War was an entirely different 
affair from this standpoint. Of some 650,000 
residents of the West Bank, approximately 
150,000, or roughly 20 per cent, fled, and approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 of the 1948 refugees quitted their 
camps in the West Bank and went to camps in 
Jordan. But these refugees are not to be likened 
to the. original refugees of 1948: they did not 
forfeit their Jordanian citizenship, they did not 
go to a foreign country, they arc entitled to in¬ 
volve themselves, and, in fact, they do involve 
themselves, in the. economic, social and political 
life of Jordan. 

The claim of the landowners who fled to 
Jordan in 1967 that their lands be returned to 
them has not the same unwelcome political signi¬ 
ficance as the. claim of the 1948 refugees to re¬ 
enter Israel. If 150,000 people go back to the 
West Bank, it will not shatter the region’s national, 
political or security fabric. But that cannot be 
said of the claim of a million 1948 Arab refugees 
to re-enter Israel. 

The question of political status, too, is also un¬ 
like what it was after 194 8. The Jordanian citi¬ 
zenship of the Arabs of the West Bank is still 
in force, and recognized. Not one of their in¬ 
fluential leaders champions the establishment of 
a Palestinian State. Sheikh Mohamad Ali Ja’abari 
(Mayor of Hebron), Maazuz el-Mazri, Anwar 
el-Khatib and Anwar el-Nusseibeh stand for the 
continuance, of attachment to the Hashemite King¬ 
dom of Jordan. The process of ‘Palestinization* 
of Jordan has also played its part throughout the 
quarter of a century that has gone by since 1948. 
The population of Jordan^ which in 1948 was 
about 375,000, had risen by 1968 to 1,300,000, 
and Palestinians constituted more than half of 
the number. In Amman, 60 per cent of the citi¬ 
zens, 87 per cent of the merchants, and 80 per 
cent of the owners of property are Palestinians. 
In the Administration, in the liberal professions 
and in other circles of the intelligentzia, the Pales¬ 
tinians are a majority. 
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COLONEL YOSEF ALON BURIED 



Dayan Blames 
‘World That Frees 
Murderers ’ 


Defence Minister Moshe Dayan laid the 
blame for the murder of Yosef Alon on “the 
world around us — the world of Munich, of 
Khartoum, of Paraguay, of Japanese coming 
here to kill; the world that lets the murderers 
go free; the countries that permit schools for 
murderers to operate within their borders.” 

Mr. Dayan was speaking at the burial of 
Colonel Alon, Air and Naval Attache in the 
U.S., who was murdered near his Washington re¬ 
sidence. 

The Defence Minister said that the war of 
terror will not be one-sided: “We have been 
drawn into various wars in which our enemy 
was defeated. They tried to conquer the land. 
We have been under siege, and thus we taM.'o 
the Straits of Tiran. They tried to wage a Far 
of attrition against us, which we had to bring to 
an end. This war too — the, war of terror — 
will severely defeat its perpetrations. The people 
who practise terror will be hit hard,” he said. 

“Israel is a small country. We cannot act for 
the entire world and fight everywhere. We can¬ 
not defend every plane Israel flies, every diplo¬ 
matic mission, every conference where Israelis 
take part. We cannot take the place of the host 
governments or their security services. But we 
are not altogether inactive, not completely un- 
rcsourccful, not entirely helpless.” 


The plea which is put forward by the people 
of the West Hank that their ‘legitimate rights 
and aspirations’ be fulfilled is meant to accom¬ 
plish the extinction of Israel authority there, and 
not to change Israel into a Palestinian State or 
establish an independent Palestinian State over 
and above the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

We should, therefore, distinguish clearly bet¬ 
ween the claims of the. 1948 refugees, who de¬ 
mand to be repatriated to Israel, and the desires 
of the West Bank Palestinians, who want the 
Israeli Administration to disappear from the. ad¬ 
ministered areas. 

The only region where, since the Six-Day War, 
a reality has developed resembling that of 1948 
is the Golan Heights. During the fighting, all the 
Arab inhabitants — some 70,000 souls — aban¬ 
doned the 35 or so villages in which they had 
Jived, and are presently in refugee camps in the 
vicinity of Damascus. Jewish settlements are being 
set up on the Heights. But this is a matter that 


alTccts the relations between Syria and Israel, and 
is not relevant to the Palestinian problem. 

Conclusion 

My purpose in addressing you has been to 
elucidate certain facts about the Palestinian pro¬ 
blem which, it seems to ine, are sometimes mis¬ 
conceived. We should not overlook the reality, 
and assuredly not ‘whitewash’ it or anoint it with 
pure olive oil, as though the only sufferers from 
the fulfilment of Zionism were the. mosquitoes that 
we have wiped out and the swamps that fx have 
drained. But, in my view, the objective antf'per- 
spicacious observer is bound to be convinced that 
the source of the human tragedies and of the in¬ 
tractable political problems of our country is, 
in essence, the fact that the Arabs keep ignoring 
the hand that we. stretch out to them in invita¬ 
tion to peace, and their stubbornness in continuing 
to fight us rather than cooperate with us in de¬ 
signing political and human patterns for a life 
in common. 
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ARABS FAIL 

TO HAVE POWERS ACT FOR THEM 

—Foreign Minister Abba Eban 


“The net result of the Washington summit bet¬ 
ween Mr. Nixon and Mr. Brezhnev and the Paris 
meeting between Mr. Brezhnev and Mr. Pompidou 
and other meetings during the past two weeks had 
showed that “things did not work out” for the 
Arabs, Foreign Minister Abba Eban said recently. 

Interviewed on Israel Radio’s weekly news 
magazine, Mr. Eban said that “the Security 
Council Js winding up its session without any re¬ 
sults, tlT Washington summit meeting has given 
no indication of any pressure on Israel, there was 
no special reference to the Middle East at the 
Paris meeting, and the council of E.E.C. foreign 
ministers is deciding on closer ties with Israel.” 

The, International Labour Organization also re¬ 
fuses to adopt an anti-Israel Arab motion. 

The Arabs are simply not succeeding in achiev¬ 
ing their objectives through other parties, without 


negotiations with Israel, Mr. Eban summed up. 

'There were no indications, he added, that this 
stale of affairs was leading the Arabs into military 
adventures which could only add military defeat 
to a number of political disappointments. It is 
clear that there are great power interests in the 
area, but without the factor of negotiations bet¬ 
ween Israel and the Arabs, all international 
debates are without substance and cannot break 
the deadlock, he. said. 

Mr. Eban noted with satisfaction the E.E.C. 
foreign ministers’ decision to open negotiations on 
the establishment of a free trade zone in the 
Mediterranean, and hoped for improvements in 
the pioposed customs reductions for agricultural 
pioducc, to exceed 60 per cent. An extension of 
the. date when Israel will have to open its market 
to European imports was also decided on.” 


NEW 

CAMBODIAN AMBASSADOR 
TO ISRAEL 

The new Cambodian Ambassador 
to Israel, Mr. Koo Kimsan, presented 
his credentials to President Katzir 
early this month. Mr. Kimsan is Cam¬ 
bodia’s first Resident Envoy in Israel, 
and President Katzir expressed 
Israel’s appreciation of Cambodia’s 
decision to set up its Embassy in 
Jerusalem. 

The Embassy was opened by 
Charge d’Affaires Son Sono last Sep¬ 
tember. 

^presenting his credentials from 
President Lon Nol, Mr. Kimsan thank¬ 
ed [srael for its assistance to Cam¬ 
bodia and hoped this would grow in 
the future. "We, like you, love free¬ 
dom, peace and justice,” he said. 

President Katzir said Israel greatly 
admired Cambodia’s struggle for free¬ 
dom and hoped peace would return 
to the country. 


ISRAEL LINKS UP 
WITH 

ICFTU ASIAN BODY 

“JERUSALEM, July 9: The Israeli 
Federation of Labour yesterday for¬ 
mally affiliated to the Asian regional 
organisation of the International Con¬ 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU). 

The president of the ARO, Mr. P. P. 
Narayan of Malaysia, said at the 
ceremony at Tel Aviv that the labour 
movement would “correct what the 
politicians missed” and try to bring 
the Asian peoples closer together. 
Turkey and Lebanon had recently 
joined the ARO and there was nothing 
wrong in trade unions sitting together 
in one organisation even though their 
respective governments were opposed 
to one another, he added.” 

— Times of India 10-7-73 
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Israeli ship rescues Indian pilgrims to Mecca 


The Israeli vessel, s.s. “Leora", chartered by ZIM, Israel Navigation 
Co. Ltd., took part in the rescue operations of the survivors of the Mogul 
Line ship m.v. “Saudi" which sank off the East African Coast on June *25 
last. On receiving the S.O.S. signal from the sinking ship it rushed to its 
aid and picked up seven Indian passengers who were going to Mecca on 
pilgrimage. 

The s.s. Leora, bound for Australia, proceeded to Colombo at the 
request of the Mogul Lines to disembark the survivors. 


SEt.Rl-.IARY 

ministry or shipping & transport 

NEW DFLHI 

D.O.N 0 . 6 -MSC (52)/73-MA. June 30, 1973. 



Dear Mr. Consul, 

Please allow me to convey our appreciation 
and thanks for the assistance rendered by the 
Israeli ship "LBORA" In the rescue operations 
carried out at high seas and In picking up the 
survivors and dead bodies of Indian seamen 
belonging to the ship m.v. "SAUDI" which met 
with an accident off the coast of Somalia 
recently. We shall be grateful If our 
appreciation Is communicated to the officers 
and staff of the vessel. 


Yours sincerely, 



0-c 

(M. G. Plmputkar) 


Mr. G. Ben-Ami, 

Acting Consul for Israel, 
Consulate of Israel, 
Kallas 50, Peddar Road, 
BOMBAY. 
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INDIA 

among 

ARABS 

and 

ISRAELIS 

REPRINTED FROM 
"THOUGW DELHI 


“Mr. Samar Sen, our Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations in New York, spoke on the seemingly unending 
Arab-lsraeli conflict. While, as usual, he called upon Israel to accept 
“the principle of inadmissibility of acquisition of territory by force” 
and withdraw from all Arab lands it occupied in 1967, he did not 
forget to remind the Arabs of what could be called reciprocal 
obligation. He told them that they should declare “in formal and 
unequivocal terms" acceptance of the sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and political independence of Israel within “secure and recognized” 
boundaries free from "threats or acts of force.” 


^ If we understand the position coireetly, Israel 
has never wanted to incorporate in its territory 
the Arab lands that fell to it after the defeat 
of the Arabs in the Six-Day War in June six years 
ago. Its sole concern has been with its scrulily 
in the sea of Arabs surrounding it. Tn practical 
terms, this would mean an assurance, that the 
Arab territories in its neighbourhood would not 
be used for aggression or threats of aggression. 
That explains its continued insistence on “secure 
frontiers.” 

Every frontier could be a secure frontier, if the 
country concerned had adequate human and mate¬ 
rial resources to guard it. Isiael is a small coun¬ 
try. Its population and area would be equal to 
^ no more than a very small part of Egypt alone. 
Secure, frontier would thus have a different de¬ 
finition in its case from that relevant to say 
Russia’s long frontier with China. Whether its 
anxiety could be allayed by neutralization oi 
sizeable strips of Arab territory in its neighbour¬ 
hood or separation of the Golan Heights from 
Syria and Gaza strip from Egypt, for instance, 
could be a subject of debate. A debate would be 
necessary because care has to be taken to ensure 
that the Arabs had no sense of unmerited humilia¬ 
tion. Vjpat is important for us in India is that 
our Government has at last felt persuaded to 
realize that even the Israelis had a case. 

The Arab-lsraeli conflict is surcharged with 
emotive history. The Arabs and the. Israelis are 
like Cain and Abel locked in fatal fratricidal feud. 
Nevertheless, their mutual attitudes and responses 
would be much less intractable had the problem 
' of rehabilitating the diplaced Palestinians not been 
waiting for solution for the last one quarter of a 


century. The plight "f these lcfugees has not 
always evoked the best of sentiments in Israeli 
breasts. Indeed sometimes they have given the 
impression of callous indifference. On the other 
hand, the Arabs are just not the party that could 
claim commendable rectitude and moral superi¬ 
ority for itself. Governed by cynicism bordering 
on calculated blackmail, they have done practi¬ 
cally nothing to see their brethren established in 
arts and ways of life of decency and dignity. 
Even the Palestinians’ physical survival has been 
the charge of the United Nations or sporadic 
generosity from other quaiters. Which is the Arab 
government that could icasonably say that it had 
done its duty by them as fellow-human beings? 

If there is any rhetoric in the question that is 
purely unintended. We raised it simply to suggest 
that if neither Israel nor the Arab world played 
fair by the unfortunate Palestinians it would be 
the responsibility of the world community, again, 
to see those refugees pul on a course of construc¬ 
tive effort in their own socio-political milieu 
created by concession by both main antagonists. 

This could mean an independent but inter¬ 
nationally guaranteed neutral Palestine. State, oi 
an autonomous region within a possible federa¬ 
tion that would include Jordan, Syria, Lebanon 
and of eouise Israel. Whatever be the way out 
of tin* choking desert of irreconciliation, what is 
immediately called for is a step in the direction 
of a dialogue between the Arabs and the Israelis. 
Now that she has begun recapturing some, of the 
strands of her impartiality in the days of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, India may well be among the 
countries that could be acceptable to both sides as 
impartial auspices.” 
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LIGHT ON ANCIENT 

JERUSALEM 


THE EXCAVATIONS SOUTH AND WEST OF 1 

TEMPLE MOUNT (1968-7 


Interest in the historical sites and monuments 
of Jerusalem began in ancient times and has 
persisted ever since. Only in the 19th century, 
however, was archaeological and topographical- 
historical study taken up vigorously, laying the 
foundations for modern research. In 1863 the 
first excavations were carried out in the city by 
the French savant de Saulcy who cleared the so- 
called “Tombs of the Kings,” north of the Old 
City. 

It was the English Royal Engineer, Charles 
Warren, who really initiated systematic, archaeolo¬ 
gical research in Jerusalem in the late 1860's 
by excavating trial pits and tunnels around the 
supporting walls of the Haram esh-Sherif. His 
findings included much important data on the 
lay of the bedrock and on the subterranean 
courses of the Hcrodian walls of the Temple 
Mount. 

Since Warren’s day, archaeological excavations 
have been carried out in Jerusalem and its en¬ 
virons by European scholars of various nations, 
and, starting in Mandatory times, by Israeli 
archaeologists as well. Many research papers have 
been published on the topography and history 
of the five thousand year old city, and on the 


nccropoli surrounding it, and numerous theories 
and conclusions have been submitted ,concerning 
the literary evidence and the. archaeological and 
topographical data relating to the history of Jeru¬ 
salem, its extent, character and development in 
the various periods, including the Temple Mount * 
and the “City of David,” as well as various 
sites in the Old City. The excavations of Miss 
Kathleen M. Kenyon during the years 1961-1968 
provided interesting data concerning the. biblical 
city. In recent years various excavations have 
been undertaken by the Hebrew University and 
the Israel Exploration Society. 

A short time after the Six Day War, in 1967, 
when Jerusalem was re-united, I outlined a pro¬ 
ject for the archaeological excavation o f^fr e area 
west and south of the Temple Mount, wV.ch in 
ancient times was a centre, of settlement and pub¬ 
lic. building in the city, and which has never been 
adequately studied. Under the-sponsorship of the 
Israel Exploration Society and the Institute of 
Archaeology of the Hebrew University, and with 
the encouragement of the Mayor of Jerusalem, 
Mr. T. Kollek, and the Director of the Israel De¬ 
partment of Antiquities and Museums, Dr. A. > 
Biran, I set about on the initial stage of the pro- 
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Extreme left: 

Professor Benjamin Matar 
at excavation site. 

Centre: 

Section ot the Western Wall with 
“Robinson's Arch". 


Lett: 

Inner courtyard ot three-storey building, 
Byzantine period, near Triple Date, 
(Mount of Olives in background). 


On the cover: 

Archaeological excavation at the Southern 
Wall revealed a Herodian paved forecourt. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN MAZAR 
Former President of the Hebrew University 
and a renowned archaeologist 


Reprinted from: 

THE WIZO MAGAZINE 


ject on February 28th, 1968. The small staff in¬ 
cluded Meir Ben-Dov as Chief Assistant, the. late 
Immanuel Dunayevsky as Field Architect, Joseph 
Aviram as Administrator, archaeology students 
and labourers from Jerusalem. 

Work initially concentrated around the south¬ 
western corner of the Temple Mount, and ex¬ 
panded gradually to enable us to follow the pro¬ 
cesses of settlement over the ages in this part of 
the city. Our work has continued without a break 
since 1968, and our staff has accordingly grown 
to keep pace. Many volunteers from Israel and 
abroad, and high-school students on National 
Service have also helped. To support this effort 
much technical assistance and financial aid was 
needed, and various governmental, scientific and 
othej||mbIic institutions, as well as private friends 
here and abroad, responded to this need. 

HERODIAN JERUSALEM 

The areas being uncovered are south of the 
Temple Mount, the entire length of its Southern 
Wall — that is, the upper part of the Ophel 
hill, its eastern slope towards the Tyropoeon val¬ 
ley and the broad area adjacent to the southern¬ 
most section of the Western Wall. As work pro¬ 


gresses throughout this area, it is becoming clearer 
that its entir: character was moulded derisively 
by the building activities of King Herod (end of 
the first century B.C.E.), an overwhelming pro¬ 
ject. 

Of course, the excavations also uncovered im¬ 
portant evidence of extensive building activities 
in the Roman and Byzantine periods as well, and 
of surprisingly large public buildings here from 
the Omayyad period. Earlier activities, from the 
days of the First Temple, were also revealed. 

Of Herod’s enormous project the Sages said 
that “Whoever has not seen Herod’s Temple has 
never seen a beautiful building”. It is described 
in detail in the writings of Josephus Flavius, and 
involved the extension of the precincts of the 
Temple Mount by filling in and building up the 
adjacent slopes and valleys on the east and west, 
and levelling the area thus enclosed within the 
huge supporting walls. This involved the destruc¬ 
tion of the structures of earlier periods enclosed 
within the. area, in preparation for the newly 
planned precinct. 

Josephus minutely describes the “Royal Stoa” 
which Herod built, towering over the southern 
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court of the Temple Mount, running the entire 
length of the Southern Wall, a building which until 
that time was the largest in the world. Josephus 
also notes the two gates in the Southern Wall — 
the Hiddah Gates of the Mishna which led 
through underground passages beneath the Royal 
Stoa to the Outer Court of the Temple Mount; 
these today are recognized in the “Double” and 
“Triple” Gates of the Southern Wall, both pre¬ 
sently blocked. 

In our excavations we exposed large parts of the 
Southern Wall and the southern section of the 
Western Wall, and in various places we descended 
to the foundations resting upon the bedrock. We 
now se.e the excellent planning, the line stone¬ 
dressing, and the size of the stones (some, even nine 
or ten metres long), the precise, joining of the 
ashlars without using mortar, and so forth. Esper 
('tally noteworthy are the ornamental architectural 
elements, generally fragments, which we often en¬ 
countered among the debris from the destruction 
of the Second Temple; these included capitals, 
columns, friezes, panels and other elements, and 
even two fragments of sundials which had pro¬ 
bably been fixed in the upper portion of the 
Southern Wall. The decorative motifs comprise 
a rich corpus of floral and geometrical patterns, 
typical of the TIeiodian period as known especial¬ 
ly from the fine tomb architecture, of Jeiusalem. 
No human or faunal motifs have, been found, 
either in the architectural fragments 01 in the 
pottery and stoneware of Herod’s era. 

The remains of a huge arch jut out from the 
Herodian courses of the Western W'all, about 
twelve metres north of the southwestern corner of 
the Temple Mount - the famous “Robinson’s 
Arch.” Warren, a hundred years ago, presumed 
that this arrh, which spanned a paved street below 
and rested on the west side on a massive pier, was 
the first of a series of arches forming a bridge 
from the Temple Mount across the valley to the 
Upper City (the present-day Jewish Quarter). We 
have exposed the pier in its entirety and found it 
to have been built in the typical Herodian style: it 
contains four cells facing east at the Herodian 
street-level. The paved street here ran along the 
Western Wall between the Wall and the pier, and 
continued on southward down the valley. This 
street appears to have been a major thoroughfare 
in ancient Jerusalem, and the cells in the pier, 
judging from the. finds within, were shops serving 
pilgrims coming to the Temple. 

EXCELLENT TOWN PLANNING 

As our work advanced, we obtained a clearer 
picture of the structures here. There was no 
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bridge. South of the pier we found a scries of 
smaller arches, well spaced and progressively lower 
towards the south. This discovery, together with 
the many stones from stairs found among the debris 
(with two stairs still in position over one of the 
small arches) led our architect, Mr. B. Lalor, to 
the conclusion that this was a monumental stair¬ 
way which ascended from the main* street to a 
gate in the western wall of the Royal Stoa, above 
“Robinson’s Arch”. 

This picture matches the description given by 
Josephus, in his “Antiquities”, of the four gates 
in the. Western Wall of the Temple Mount. The 
fourth of these, the southernmost, descended by 
many stairs to the Tyropoeon valley, and thence 
to a stepped street leading to the Upper Qity. And 
indeed, in our excavations north of the .•passive 
pier, we have found a stairway leading westward 
from the main street, towards the western hill. 

Another paved street ran along the Southern 
Wall of lh'* Temple Mount. At its junction with 
the main street, near the southwestern corner of 
the Mount, we found a large building stone hewn 
in a peculiar manner, among the debris from the 
destruction of the Temple. This stone, contained a 
sort of square niche on its inner side, above, which 
was an inscription in the square script: “To the 
place of trumpeting to annoti(nee?).” 

This stone evidently had toppled from the very 
peak of the southwestern corner of the Temple 
Mount. Josephus seems to refer to this very spot, in 
his “Jewish Wars”, in describing the defensive 
tower erected here by John of Gischala, above, the 
Temple chambers, where a priest was accustomed 
to proclaim the entrance, of the Sabbath by means 
of a trumpet blast. This site overlooked the 
streets leading to the 'Temple gates and the 
Lower Market whirh was located nearby. 

Investigation of the area as a whole has reveal¬ 
ed a pleasing picture of excellent planning. The 
street along the Southern Wall ascended east¬ 
wards by means of flights of stairs, up to the 
western Huldah Gates; the street was bordered 
on the south by a broad plaza paved witljgjjarge 
flagstones. The plaza undoubtedly served as a 
gathering place for the. pilgrims, prior to entering 
the Temple precincts. 

In excavating around the “Double” Gate, the 
western of the two Huldah Gates, we discovered 
a broad, monumental stairway (some 64 metres 
wide) leading up from the plaza to the street 
before the gate. Parallel to this stairway there had 
been a second one (about 15 metres wide), leading 



Stone from the top 
ot the southwestern 
corner of the Temple 
Mount, with Hebrew 
inscription: 

“To the place of 
trumpeting to 
announce". 



Lamps from period of 
the Second Temple 
(Herodian dynasty). 



to the “Triple” Gale over a broad vault: but over 
the ages the. stones of this stairway were removed. 
The space between the two sets of stairs was occu¬ 
pied by a structure including several pools and 
cisterns hewn into the rock; these may have been 
used lor ritual purification for the pilgrims about 
to enter the Temple Mount. 

^ Various problems are posed by these stairways 
standing before, the Iluldah (fates, especially in the 
light of the fact that near the “Triple” Gate, on 
the east, many ornamental architectural fragments 
were found, including one bearing part of a monu¬ 
mental Hebrew inscription. It might be that the 
“top of the stairs of the 'Temple Mount”, where 
Rabbi Gamaliel and the elders of the- Synhediion 
stood, and where Ben-Zoma observed the crowds 
of pilgrims, is the very street running at the top 
ol the two broad stairways uncovered in our ex- 
c avails. 

Conc urrent with our excavations of the remains 
above ground, we are exploring the subterranean 
channels in the vicinity of the Huldah Gates, the 
aqueduct running beneath the main street along 
the Western Wall, and the large cisterns and pools. 

Of the finds from the Herodian period, most 

* are of pottery and stone and are mainly of a func¬ 
tional nature, used by pilgiims coming to the 


Temple. Some were fragments of vessels connected 
with the cult, one of which bears the Hebrew 
word for sacrifice., “eorban”. Numerous coins were 
also found, most of them minted in Jerusalem. Of 
special interest are also the numerous weights, in¬ 
cluding some with Greek inscriptions indicating 
that they are from the year 5 of King Agrippas I. 

When Jeiusalem lay in ruins, following the des¬ 
truction of the 'Temple by the Roman Legions in 
70 A, D., only the vast supporting walls of the 
Temple Mount were preserved (to varying 
heights) in the area of our excavations. The 
scanty remains indicate only a sparse settlement 
in the razed city in the period when Jerusalem was 
occupied by the Tenth Roman Legion, before. 
Aelia Capitolina was founded. One large frag¬ 
ment of a stone column hears a Latin inscription 
which mentions the emperors Vespasian and 
Titus, as well as the commander of the Tenth 
Legion (whose name was erased by chiselling). He 
was most probably Lucius Flavius Silva, Governor 
of Provincia Judea in 73 - - 80 A. D. Except for a 
single Bar-Kochba coin, there were no traces of 
the Second Jewish Revolt against Rome among 
the findings from the area of our excavations. 

In contrast to the period between the two 
Jewish Revolts (70 — 135 A.D.), the period of 
Aelia Capitolina, the. Roman colony founded in 
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Jerusalem (from Hadrian to the late third cen¬ 
tury A.D.) is well represented by occupational re¬ 
mains. It is evidenced by the ruins of buildings, 
especially near the southwestern corner of the 
Temple Mount, and by an enormous quantity of 
Roman bricks and roof-tiles some of which bear 
the stamps of the Tenth Legion and the “Colony” 
Aelia Capitolina. A part of a monumental inscrip¬ 
tion was also found, written in Latin and dedicated 
to Septimus Severus (early third century A.D.), 
as well as fragments of marble statues, bronze 
statuettes and figurines, pottery and coins, many 
of them minted in Aelia. 

This settlement continued to develop in the 
early Byzantine period, reaching a climax in the 
late Byzantine period. A building south of the pier 
of “Robinson’s Arch” is especially significant in 
this connection, for in its later phase its entire 
ground floor is well preserved, together with many 
finds which shed light on a rather obscure episode 
in the city’s history. It appears that all the coins 
of this phase of the building are. from the latter 
years of the reign of Julian (362-363 AT).). 
Since the building was razed at the end of Julian’s 
reign, and since a similar picture is to be seen 
in the. immediate vicinity, it rnay be assumed that 
the Byzantine structures near the Western Wall 
were destroyed by the Jews, who had begun pre¬ 
parations for the rebuilding of the Temple, a 
project which came to naught upon Julian’s death. 

Further, we can ascribe to this same period the 
Hebrew inscription incised on one of the ashlars 
of the Western Wall beneath “Robinson’s Arch”, 
which we discovered during our excavations; it is 
an adaptation from Isaiah 66:14: “And when ye 
sec this, your heart shall rejoice, and your bones 
(shall flourish) like an herb.” This seems to be an 
expression of the emotional feeling of the Jews 
who came to Jerusalem to restore its former splen¬ 
dor, including its holy Temple. 

Splendid buildings of the late Byzantine period 
(fifth and sixth centuries A.D.) were discovered 
near the southwestern corner of the Temple 
Mount, as well as in the residential quarter, un¬ 
covered south of the Huldah Gates. Several of 
these houses were well preserved, in some rases to 
a height of more than one storey, with walls, 
windows, doorways, mosaic floors. Among them 
was a large, three-storey structure of many rooms 
and courtyards, currently being cleared near the 
“Triple” Gate. This house seems to have been 
built in the days of the Empress Eudocia, (5th 
century C.E.) with several successive repairs. 
Most of these houses were probably destroyed 
during the Persian invasion of 614 A.D., in which 
the Jews joined the conquerors as allies. 


An interesting find was made in a two-storey 
late Byzantine house uncovered southwest of the 
southwestern corner of the. Temple Mount. On 
the lintel of an outer doorway facing northward is 
a depiction in red paint of two seven-branched 
mcnorot, flanking an incised cross in the centre of 
the. lintel; it would appear that the painter of the 
menorot ignored the presenre of the •cross. Two 
other depictions of menorot, with shofar and etrog, 
were found painted in red at the lop of the. back 
wall of the entrance room of the house, flanking 
a niche in the wall. The appearance of Jewish 
symbols at the entrance to a building adjacent to 
the Western Wall, clearly Christian in origin, 
raises the possibility that Jews who had come to 
Jerusalem as allies of the Persians in 614 A.D. had 
taken over the dwelling for their own purposes. 

LATER PERIODS 

The group of large, well-planned buildings of * 
the Omayyad period was uncovered in the area of 
excavations, south and west of the Temple Mount. 

It would seem that the plan of this entire quarter, 
with its huge buildings and courts, streets and 
water installations, was initiated by the Caliphs 
Abd el-Malik (685 - 705 A.D.) and el-Walid I, 

his son, in accordance with their religio-national 
policy, to make the Temple Mount (Haram-csh- 
Sherif) an important Islamic area. This policy 
found expression mainly in the building of the 
Dome of the Rock and the. el-Aqsa Mosque. 

The extensive damage. sufTered throughout most 
of the buildings uncovered, sustained in the great 
earthquake of 747 C.E., led to their abandonment. 
Subsequently repeated attempts were made to re- , 
pair small sections of them, especially in the Fati- 
mid period, and many were used as sources of 
building stone in later generations. 

It appears that at the beginning of the Crusader 
period and possibly already at the time of the 
Scljuk conquest (1071 C.E.) settlement in the 
area adjacent to the Southern Wall of the Temple 
Mount, came to an end, and this wall became part 
of the outer city-wall of Jerusalem. The two 
Huldah Gates were then blocked, and a small gate 
to the east, the “Single” Gate, was opcncd^l hese 
early Arab structures are now being studied. 

The finds of the various periods, from the wate.r- 
installations, from the debris, and from the hills, 
arc quite numerous. Their classification and treat¬ 
ment, including the vast quantities of pottery, 
stoneware, glass, bone and metal, besides the great 
number of coins and the few inscriptions, is con¬ 
tinuing, as every new discovery sheds more light » 
on ancient Jerusalem. 
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UNKNOWN JEWS 
IN UNKNOWN LANDS 


THE TRAVELS 

OF RABBI DAVID D’BETH HILLEL 
(1824-1832) 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes 

by 

WALTER J. FISCHEL 

©^© 

idfcv PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 
NEW YORK 
1973 


In the annals of Jewish travellers to the countries of 
the Near and Middle East aifid to India the “Travels" 
of Rabbi David d’Beth Hillel occupy an exceptional and 
unusual place. Not since Benjamin of Tudcla of the 
12th century had there been a Jewish traveller who left 
so detailed and fascinating an account of the Jewish 
communities in Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Kurdistan, 
Babylonia, Persia and India as provided by Rabbi 
David d’Beth Hillel. His information and observations 
on the social-economic structure, the linguistic and 
religious peculiarities, the folklore and customs, the 
archaeological and historical remnants of the various 
peoples he met, their holy sites, tombs and temples 
make his work a treasure house of rare distinction for 
^ the folklorist, ethnologist, the historian of religion and 
the student of Asia in general, and constitute a real 
contribution to the exploration of the Islamic Orient 
and India in the nineteenth century. 

His “Travels," published in Madras in 1832, in but 
a few hundred copies, soon became as rare as a manu¬ 
script and remains almost unknown and hidden to 
Western scholarship. 

Professor Walter J. Fischel, the acknowledged autho¬ 
rity on Oriental Jewry, can claim the credit for having 
rescued out of oblivion this important source for the 
understanding of the “remnants of Israel," which is 
now q^table with an illuminating introduction and 
erudite notes. Dr. Fischel, himself one of the most 
widely travelled Jewish scholars of our time, could 
retrace the footsteps of Rabbi David and could identify 
most of the places described in the light of his own 
experiences with those “Unknown Jews in Unknown 
Lands." 

In a time when the whole Jewish diaspora in Asia 
is vanishing and in process of liquidation, Rabbi 
*1 David’s tableau is a challenging document of primary 
historical value. 



A girl paratrooper ot the Israel Defence Forces 


WOMEN’S ARMY IN ISRAEL 

“A former school teacher has taken 
command of Israel's most striking 
military force — the women’s army. 

Mrs. Ruth Muscat, a 38-year-old 
colonel, who once interrupted her 
military service to teach civilians, 
assumed command yesterday at an 
army base ceremony. Col. Muscal is 
married with a baby son and a nine- 
year-old daughter. 

The attractive brunette replaced 
outgoing Col. Devora Tomer, a former 
lawyer and economist, who helped 
organise budgets of the Israeli Army 
for three years. 

The mini-skirted army, which does 
all military jobs except fighting, is 
called “chen" which is the Hebrew 
word for “charm”.” 

— Indian Express , Vijayawada, 30-6-73 
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TOURISM 

Tourism 
is one of Israel's 
most important 
and fastest growing 
industries. 
In 1960 
110,000 tourists 
came to the country; 

in 1972, 
their number 
had risen to 727-.000 



with 
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Since the establishment of the State, in May 1948, some 4,800,000 tourists have visited it. 
More than a third of this number came in the years 1970-72. 


TYPES OF TOURISM 

Tourists are attracted to Israel by a variety of factors. Among them are: 

9 Israel's unique religious and historical character. Israel is a land of religious and his¬ 
torical significance for Jews. Christians and Moslems. 

Israel is the Land of the Bible, and is the spiritual and national centre of the Jewish 
people. Throughout history, Jews have lived in Israel, and Jews living outside the Land 
have made pilgrimages to it. 

According to Christian tradition, Israel is the birthplace of Jesus, and the cradle of 
Christianity. There are many Christian holy places and shrines throughout the country. 

In Moslem tradition, Jerusalem is the city from which the Prophet Mohammed ascended 
to heaven. Islam venerates Jerusalem as a holy city, and especially the El Aqsa 
mosque, built on the site of the Prophet’s legendary ascent. 

Believers of all three faiths come to Israel to celebrate their holy days, and to visit 
sites of which the Bible speaks. It is estimated that some 15% of all Israel’s 
tourists are motivated by religious impulses. 

9 Israel's modem interests. Israel is a country in the news, and has been so particularly 
since the Six-Day War. Moreover, it is a new society, the only one in the world in 
which Jews constitute a majority. Many tourists are drawn by curiosity about the life 
of the people of Israel, its characteristic institutions, such as the kibbutz, and by the 
frequent mention of Israel in the world’s press. 

9 Israel’s tourist appeal. Israel is a country whose climate and topography offer much to 
attract recreational tourism. 

Israel offers a wide range of historical sites, including biblical and post-biblical land¬ 
marks, early Christian churches, Arab mosques and historical sites, and j&usader 
fortresses and ruins. The Six-Day War opened access to new sights and sitter ■ 

Israel is a Mediterranean country with a warm climate and many pleasant beaches, 
which stretch along the Mediterranean coast and the shores of the Red Sea, the Sea 
of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 

Israel is a geographically small country with a diversity of weather and topography. 
In winter, the average high temperature ranges from 50 degrees Fahrenheit in Upper 
Galilee to 70 degrees in Eilat, on the Red Sea; in summer, average high temperatures 
range from 85 degrees to 104. 

9 Visits to family and friends. An estimated 16% of tourists come to Israel primarily to 
visit family and friends living here. 
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® International Conventions. 76 international conferences and conventions were held in 
Israel in 1972, with a total of 25,000 participants. 

• Hotels. There are some 300 hotels in Israel which are recommended for tourists, with 
a total of 18,000 beds. Approximately 50% of the hotels are located in the three major 
cities: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

In 1972, there were 7.1 million bed-nights in hotels recommended for tourists, in which 
some 12,500 Israelis are employed. 

• Services and entertainment. Some 18,000 Israelis, including 2,200 licensed tourist guides, 
are employed in services related to tourism. In the city of Eilat, located on the Red 
Sea, fully 40% of the city’s 15,000 residents work in tourist-related enterprises. 

• Commerce. Tourists are a major market for Israeli goods and services. Their average 
stay in 1972 was 18 days. In the same year, their average expenditure was $285 per 
capita. There are approximately 550 licensed tourist shops in Israel. 

In addition to these three main branches of activity, tourism has a significant indirect 
effect on other areas of Israel’s economy. At the beginning of 1973, ten thousand hotel 
rooms were under construction, with another ten thousand rooms in various stages of plan¬ 
ning. This rapid expansion has served as a stimulus to the building and manufacturing 
■ industries. 

TOURl9r FROM ARAB COUNTRIES 

In 1972, 156,000 Arabs from neighbouring States paid visits to the administered areas 
and to Israel. They came under the “Summer Visits Programme”, which allows residents 
of the administered areas to invite friends and relatives from Arab countries or overseas to 
come for visits of up to three months’ duration. These summer visitors enter the country 
across the two open bridges which span the banks of the Jordan River. Like the residents 
of tfie administered areas themselves, summer visitors are free to travel both in the 
areas and in Israel. 

Summer visits are of great importance for two reasons: 

• They allow citizens of neighbouring States to become acquainted with Israel and with 
the conditions in the administered areas. 

• They contribute substantially to the prosperity of the administered areas. 


26,000 SUMMER VISITORS CROSS JORDAN BRIDGES 

— Jerusalem Post, 2-7-1973 


Over 26,000 Arab summer visitors have come 
across the Jordan bridges to the administered 
territories during June. The pace of arrivals is 
expected to grow in the current and next month, 
when the school summer holiday makes tamilies 
in neighbouring countries, especially Jordan, more 
mobile. 

Authorities at the Allenby and Damya bridges 
reported that 25,989 persons have entered the 
West Bank from Jordan during the past month. 
A tew other summer visitors, mainly students, 
came via Lod. 


This is the last year the summer visits pro- 
tagmmes will b§ in operation. It was first launch- 
Jto,in 1968 to enable citisens of neighbouring 
' Arab states to spend the summer holiday with 
relatives in Israel and the administered areas. 


As of November, it will be extended the year 
round. Last year, it attracted a record number ol 
153,000 visitors. 

This season's How is in defiance ol pi assure on 
Jordan by the 18 nation Arab League to minimize 
traffic with Israel across the Jordan bridges. The 
issue was taken up by the League in May during 
a pan-Arab conference at which representatives 
of the Palestinian sabotage organizations demand¬ 
ed the closure of the bridges. 

Summer visitors have to have entry permits 
issued by the Israeli authorities through their 
relatives. They also carry three-month Jordanian 
passports, which Amman issues so that they do 
not receive an Israeli stamp on the regular 
passports, which they have to use on their return 
home to some other Arab state. 


TOURISM AND SECURITY 

Tourism has grown steadily since the Six-Day War, despite sporadic clashes along 
the borders and occasional incidents within the country. Normal life in Israel has not 
beed interrupted, and the vast majority of tourists are unaffected. Israel is a country in 
which tourists and residents alike are able to walk the streets of any major city, by day 
or by night, with complete safety and confidence. 
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ISRAEL AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION TO 
DEMONSTRATE RESEARCH 
DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW FARM SYSTEMS 


TEL AVIV 
AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 
EXHIBITION 


17-20. IX. 1973 





The demonstration of entire modern farm sys¬ 
tems developed by Israeli research institutions will 
be combined with the introduction of new farm 
equipment lines at Israel’s major international 
agricultural supply exposition, to be held in Tel- 
Aviv coincident with the observance of the 25th 
Anniversary of the State, organized by the. Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture. 


In addition, approximately 100 manufacturers 
will exhibit the newest lines of Israeli-designed 
farm equipment, according to its organizers. A 
number of overseas firms will also participate. 

The exposition will cover 25 acres ■Jft 20,000 
visitors from Israel expected together with pro¬ 
fessional guests from overseas farm equipment 
buyers and experts, through the auspices of the 
Israel Export Institute. 


Special demonstrations of advanced research in 
agricultural systems will cover poultry raising, 
irrigation, greenhouses, soil cultivation and refri¬ 
geration in dairy farming. 


A complete Poultry Centre of the future will 
be presented by the Israeli Poultry Council with 
26 equipment manufacturers participating. It will 
show, among other things, new developments in 
climate control and automated feeding and water¬ 
ing methods. 

A large model plot will demonstrate several ., 
types of advanced irrigation installations includ¬ 
ing those with automatic remote controls. Fifteen 
manufacturers will be exhibiting irrigation systems. 

In the soil cultivation section underground drain¬ 
age., anti-freeze systems and other new concepts 
will be shown by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
New rain producing techniques will also be. re¬ 
vealed at the Exhibition. 


Among developments of the Technion, Israel’s 
Institute of Technology, an advanced tijtac con* 
trolled by Laser beam as well as automath*J6fttrol 
of surface drainage will be demonstrated. A model 
family barnyard installation will also be a feature 
of the agricultural event. 


< Inquiries about participation in the Tel Aviv 
* Agricultural Machinery & Equipment Exhibition 
should be directed to Mr. Giora Belkin of the 
■’ Israel Export Institute, Shalom Tower Building,^ 
”. Tel Aviv. 
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meaningful separation of the concepts 
“Palestinian” and “Jordan” 
is a meaningless invention 

Foreign Minister Abba Eban told the Knesset (Parliament) on 18th July that the 
problem ot “the Palestinians" is one which will be solved by the process oi negotiations 
between Israel and its neighbours, aimed at fixing the borders and establishing peace. 

Replying to a motion about “the rights ol the PalestiniansMr. Eban said that it 
was the absence ol peace which now prevented the Palestinians irom defining their aims 
and their problem. 

Jordan always had a Palestinian majority, the Minister said. Most ol the Palestinians, 
at the same time, lived in Jordan. Geography, history and basic cultural and national 
facts had always created a congruency, though not a total identity, between the Palestinian 
complex and the Jordanian complex, Mr. Eban said. 

No international lector, no world power and no serious Arab viewpoint suggested 
that a Palestinian state be created in addition to Jordan and Israel. The idea ot a third 
state was always used to eliminate one oi the existing two states in the regiot}, he said. 
Tunisian President Bourgufha sees the Palestinian state, as replacing Jordan plus a consi¬ 
derable area ot Israel. 

The Palestinians had their own Arab state, in which they formed a majority, ever 
since 1948, he said. It is ialse to describe them as devoid ol independent Arab expression. 

As Premier Golda Meir said last year, Israel would not take a stand over the internal 
issues and the sovereign prerogatives oi the neighbouring state to the East, Mr. Eban 
declared. 


Excerpts Irom Mr. ABBA EBAN’S speech 


“The concept, “the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people” is a cloudy and ambiguous 
one. Most of the Arab spokesmen using this term 
have a specific intent. The total elimination of 
the independence and authority of Israel, so that 
a nation with an Arab majority may replace it, 
adding to the existing eighteen Arab states. 
This term permits the Arabs one hundred percent 
self-recognition, leaving none for the Jewish 
people. A clear expression of this concept we 
find in the Palestinian pact pretending to define 
the rights of the Palestinian people. Israel will 
not concur with any definition which implies that 
our national Jewish identity will be raised or 
modified on behalf of any other identity. 

There exists the question of the possibility of 
an alternate Arab interpretation. In 1948, Jordan 
interpreted this by absorbing the West Bank into 
itself with the permission of Palestinian notables 
and Egypt by maintaining the Gaza Strip 
under Military Rule. Most Palestinians are Jor¬ 
danian citizens, while most Jordanians are Pales¬ 
tinians. From this, a meaningful separation of 
ftr concepts “Palestinian” and “Jordan” is a 
meaningless invention, intended as an attention- 


getter and as a foundation for attacking the 
sovereignty of Israel. 

All agree that there is no place for a Third 
Nation. United Nations’ decision 242 places the 
responsibility for establishing peace on the U.N. 
Members in the region - and on them alone. 
There is no international basis supporting the 
claims for the involvement of outside factors: 
and it is clear that if the Security Council relies 
on connotations external to Resolution 242, no 
decision can oblige Israel. 

Meanwhile, we live in a waiting state., already 
six years long, in which a million Arabs live under 
Israeli Military rule. Let us examine the rights 
of these million Arabs: 

^ Free. Movement. 

p Free Expression. *’ 

p Freedom to obtain employment. 
p Freedom of mutual existence with Israel. 

The absence, of talks and the lack of peace 
prevent the Arabs from clearly expressing their 
problems and goals. 

The true problem, then, is not the Palestinian 
problem, but the one. of peace.” 
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Debates will not bring peace : Eban 


TEL AVIV, July 16. 

“The foreign minister, Mr. Abba Eban, said 
last night that he agreed with the U.N. Secretary- 
General, Dr. Kurt Waldheim, that peace in West 
Asia could not be achieved by debates in the 
security council. 

Referring to the announced visit of Dr. Wal¬ 
dheim to West Asia, he said that it was import¬ 
ant that Israel have an opportunity to discuss 
with him the need to bring about a dialogue and 
negotiations similar to those which had proved 
successful in stopping wars in Europe and Asia. 

This was the First official Israeli comment on 


the Secretary-General’s planned visit. 

He said that while Israel had decided never 
to return to the pre-1967 Six-Day War borders 
but to establish new boundaries, there was still 
a large area for negotiation. 

The foreign minister said that there was no¬ 
thing morally wrong in holding on to the areas 
captured in the Six-Day War until peace was 
achieved, but it should still be made clear that 
the occupation was temporary. — Reuter.” 

— Evening News. Bombay 16-7-73 


►ISRAELI MEMO 

OUTLINES LEGAL STAND ON 
ANTI-TERRORISM ACTION 


In a memorandum delivered to United Nations Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim on July 9, in advance of a scheduled Security Council debate 
on international terrorism later in the month, Israel outlined its position 
regarding treatment of terror organizations. In its presentation, the Israel 
Government said : 


“The violent acts of the Arab terrorist groups, however styled, are 
acts constituting criminal offences and are punishable in accordance with 
the laws applicable to crimes. The members of the Arab terrorist groups 
do not belong to any of the categories of persons enumerated in the Third 
Geneva Convention relative to the treatment of prisoners of war of August 
12, 1949. Consequently, Israeli courts and tribunals have consistently dis¬ 
missed the contentions that members of the groups arrested are entitled 
to the status of prisoners of war. 


“The groups are neither belligerent, nor entitled to claim any of the 
rights of belligerents... Terrorism is directed against the very existence 
of states, the activity of heads of state or of central organs of states, their 
representatives or basic public services. That being so, any terrorist act 
impinges upon the right of a state to self-preservation, and the states’ 
measures of repression of terrorist acts are legitimate measures of self- 
defence.” 
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Reprinted from 'NEW STATESMAN' 4th May, 1973 institutions, idealism cannot suc- 

ceed without idealists; realism 


Paul Johnson 


cannot be effective unless men 
and women unite to behave in a 


Former editor of ‘New Statesman ’ realistic manner. Any institution 

and a veteran of the Socialist movement In Britain whose survival depends on a 

blend of the two needs a rank 


ISRAEL: 


and file rationally committed to 
both. The UN, unfortunately, is 


a hybrid, composed of civil ser- 

from survival to paramountcy ZLrtT g P ,S^' Xl 

they believe to be realism. Far 
from the civil servants evange¬ 
lising the nations with their idea- 


Whatever may be the future of the state of 
Israel, I believe historians will always study its 
first quarter-century with passionate interest, be¬ 
cause it has epitomised the conflict between 
realism and idealism in the business of na¬ 
tion building. The conflict: and also the re¬ 
conciliation. Israel was not only created as an 
ideal: it was born in a period when the entire 
world, after the greatest war in history, was seek¬ 
ing to recast the system of international relation¬ 
ships on an idealistic basis. Hitlerism had carved 
out a European empire by the unrestrained use 
ol state military power; it had been prevented 
from expanding this into a world empire only 
by the assemblage of an extraordinary coalition 
of great and small states which together formed 
the United Nations and destroyed the German 
tyranny. Could this coalition be institutionalised 
into a permanent safeguard against the rise of 
similar tyrannies, and as a restraint on the more 
humdrum breaches of the code of nations? This 
was the. question the world sought to answer 
in 1945. In the meantime, as a byproduct of the 
Hitler war, his principal victim, the Jewish race, 
was permitted to set up its own security en¬ 
clave in the Middle East, within the. wider frame¬ 
work of UN protection. Thus the UN and Israel 
came into existence at roughly the same time, 
as the products of the same phenomenon, and 
with comparable objectives. It is a savage para¬ 
dox that these two institutions have since been in 
intermittent conflict. One of them, Israel, has 
established itself as a dynamic force, with its 
own special character, and capacity to sustain 
itself. The other, the UN, has palpably failed 
to transform itself from a debating assembly into 
an independent power in world affairs. The 
success of the one illuminates the failure of the 
other, and vice versa. 

The reason for this lies in the nature of human 


lism, the. reverse has happened: it is the nations 
who have corrupted the secretariat. Behind a 
paper facade of morality, the UN has tyb'ome an 
arena for nation-state behaviour at its worst: 
hypocritical horse-trading, th*e formation of voting 
blocks united not by common principles but by 
the backstage bargains of real politik, and the 
triumph of collective might over individual right. 
Moral issues have been settled by head-counting, 
and the claims of the guilty but well connected 
have been preferred to those of the innocent but 
triendless. The operations of the Arab block, 
within the wider spectrum of the Afro-Asian 
block, and often in conjunction with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, have shown UN politics 
at its most disreputable, and most damaging to 
the institution itself. And the most frequent victim 
of the system has been Israel. 

But if Israel has been crucified in the fantasy 
world of UN resolutions, it has flourished mightily 
in the world of reality. Since the positions taken 
up by the UN have reflected political bargains 
rather than concern for justice, they have lacked 
moral authority; and since they have been based 
on the unrealistic propositions that all member 
states are equal, they have lacked physical autho¬ 
rity also. The UN has failed the test of both 
idealism and realism. By contrast, Israel has 
evolved the judicious fusion of the twe^ which 
alone can make either effective. It is important 
that we should understand this point. Israel’s 
survival is usually attributed to the. ruthless rea¬ 
lism of its leadership. In a sense this is correct. 
Few states, in their maturity let alone their in¬ 
fancy, have made more prudent use. of the limited 
resources at their disposal than Israel. It has 
shown fine judgement in balancing the needs of 
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its armed forces against the investment require¬ 
ments of a developing economy; excellent timing 
' in switching from diplomacy to force, and back 
again; knowledge of when to turn the other cheek, 
and when to strike back with devastating effect. 
Its operations, both at the political and military 
level, have been conducted with superb profes¬ 
sionalism and economy of effort. No society in our 
times has disposed of greater resources of brain¬ 
power, in relation to its total population, or has 
exploited them more intelligently in the publir 
service. 

Yet there is another side to this success story, 
and by far the more important one. In a recent 
booklet The New Statesman and the Middle East 
(published by the Palestine Research Centre, 
Bciruf^a left-wing Iraqi intellectual, Mr. Khalid 
Kishtainy, has analysed this journal’s coverage of 
Arab-Israeli affairs, over the past 30 years or more, 
and tried to explain the degree of sympathy which 
the new statesman has always extended to the 
Israeli experiment. His conclusion is a lame and 
unconvincing one, because it presupposes that cor¬ 
ruption and degeneration are the main forces 
in determining editorial policy. The ns has drifted 
progressively into the grip of the Zionists, he 
argues, and in doing so has lost its socialist con¬ 
science and abandoned its anti-imperialist ideals. 
The true answer eludes him because he knows 
virtually nothing about Israel, and docs not want 
to know anything. Thus he fails to see that 
what attracts Western social democrats to Israel 
is not its Zionism but, precisely, its democratic 
socialism. Zionism, in so far as it has religious 
origins, is in fact a repellent to Western socialists, 
something to he justified, as R.H.S. Crossman has 
powerfully argued, on the pragmatic grounds that 
it was a cure for European anti-semitism. We are 
drawn to Israel not because it is a Jewish state, 
but because it is a socialist one. There, the com¬ 
manding heights of the economy are. indeed vested 
in the hands of the public; there, the governing 
and administrative" classes are drawn not from 
the public schools or the possessors of inherited 
wealth, but from the kibbutzim; and there social 
ownership has been established and maintained 
without the sacrifice of democratic control. This 
is a unique conjunction: to a socialist there is 
nothing like Israel on earth. Elsewhere, socialist 
experiments have proved abortive or perverted: 
either because, as in Russia, they were erected on 


the administrative structures of ancient tyrannies, 
whose characteristics have been perpetuated in 
the new regimes; or because, as in Britain, the 
liberal-capitalist basis of society has proved too 
strong for a socialist dilution. In Israel, the socia¬ 
list element was planted ab initio: it has grown 
as the state has grown, has pervaded the atmos¬ 
phere and characteristics of the society, and con¬ 
ditioned the reflexes of the Establishment. In 
Israel, social democracy is the norm, and other 
creeds are made to seem alien. 

Arabs should try to understand the centrality 
of socialism in Israeli life because it explains not 
merely its attraction for Western socialists, but — 
far more important — the real strength of the 
Israeli state. The Arab states have been repeatedly 
outwitted and outfought by Israel because their 
dealings with her have rested on a false analysis. 
Israel is not, as they suppose, a Middle Eastern 
outpost of American or Western capitalist imperia¬ 
lism, dependent on these external forces for its 
economic upkeep and military survival. If it had 
been such a phenomenon, it would long since 
have disintegrated from internal weakness and 
external assault. American support is an increas¬ 
ingly marginal element in Israeli security and 
economic growth. What sustains the state, and 
provides its dynamism, is the communality of 
effort which only a high degree of socialism can 
generate. Societies grow in accordance with their 
structural rapacity to unleash the energies of the 
people who compose them. The greater the per¬ 
centage of individual men and women who can 
participate in, and so help to direct, the public 
functions of the state, the stronger that state 
will be, and the more effectively and equitably it 
will operate. My belief is that Israel has achieved 
a higher percentage of participation than any 
other society in history. Ironically, this mobilisa¬ 
tion of national energy has been sustained, over 
25 years, by the permanent crisis imposed on 
Israel by her Arab neighbours. And ironically, 
too, it expresses itself most palpably in the com¬ 
position and morale of the armed forces, another 
product of Arab antagonism. But it dominated 
the civil sectors as well, and this explains why 
Israel, a nation in arms, is so surprisingly ufl- 
militaristic. Indeed, one could say that the army 
is the best guarantee against militarism, in Israel, 
because it is communal, classless and politically- 
minded. It has no separate identity to the society 
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as a whole because it is society as a whole, operat¬ 
ing in its military capacity. 

It is surprising that the Arabs, granted their 
desire to destroy Israel, have taken so little trouble 
to discover how Israel actually operates, even at 
the military level. One reason why Western socia¬ 
lists have lost confidence in the specific Arab 
brand of socialism is that it has conspicuously 
failed, despite successive revolutions, to change 
the social relationships between different classes, 
or to introduce popular participation in govern¬ 
ment derisions. This arises, I suspect, from the 
intellectual climate of the Moslem world, where 
religious beliefs have not yet been subjected to 
critical challenge and analysis, and where, in 
consequence, public opinion operates only on the 
basis of a spurious, volatile and highly emotional 
unanimity. The effect is seen in the composition 
and conduct of the Arab armed forces, which 
still consist of peasant soldiers and middle-class 
officers, separated by an abyss of entrenched pri¬ 
vilege. Their military failure thus reflects a 
political failure to carry through structural 
reforms; and, worse, the continued existence 
of such class armies inhibits the growth of 
democracy by making the army the only in¬ 
strument of change, or guarantee, of stability. The 
military advantage will rest with Israel so long 
as the Arab revolution remains abortive. But — 
and here is a further paradox — if and when 
the Arabs escape from the restrictions of an an¬ 
cient class system and culture, as they develop 
the capacity for critical analysis and democratic 
choice, the desire to destroy Israel will progres¬ 
sively disappear. The maturing of the Arab poli¬ 
tical vision will allow Israel to be seen not as 
a malignant but as a beneficent force in the 
Middle Eastern theatre. When the Arabs finally 
mobilise their potential strength — as Israel has 
always been able, to do — they will grasp the 
futility of employing it against a neighbour with 
whom, by that stage, they will have a great deal 
in common. 

In the long term, then — perhaps in the next 
quarter-century of Israel’s history — there are 
good, and rational, grounds for optimism. But, 
U) the meantime, Israel, too, is being conditioned 
and changed by the pressure of events. No state 
in history has been established with a clearer 
objective: as a refuge for international Jewry which 


would allow an internationalist race to regroup 
itself in the customary geographical structure of 
a nation. Zion was to be. special only in its crea¬ 
tion: thereafter, it would assume its place and 
functions like any other state, and, in the process 
of time, lose its uniqueness in the international 
community. But man proposes, history disposes. 
Events have already obliged Israel *to take on 
special functions which its founders could not, or 
did not, foresee. And there is no indication, as 
yet, that Israel will be able to establish its free¬ 
dom of action, and become the small, pacific, 
neutral and, above all, normal state which the 
first Zionists wished to build. 

The trouble is that Zionists tried to establish 
a cosy backwater in a part of the world swept 
by tumultuous forces. The Middle East il s -at the 
centre of all the world’s land masses; it bestrides 
world communications; it is a salient theatre of 
international strategy, both political and military; 
and it contains the greatest depository of mineral 
energy. The great powers feel they cannot afford 
to ignore it. They cannot agree to share it. Nor 
can they devise any mutually acceptable system 
of international control. Traditionally, this area 
has been policed by a paramount power. Britain 
moved into the vacuum left by the decline of 
Turkish rule, and for two generations exerted a 
loose, but tolerable, control. At the moment when 
Israel established itself, Britain was preparing to 
surrender its pararnountcy: indeed, it was only 
this impending withdrawal which permitted the 
Israeli state to come into existence. The failure 
of the 1956 Suez adventure marked the. end of 
the British epoch. France, in the Lebanon, and 
Britain, in the Persian Gulf, continue to exercise a 
marginal influence on the perimeter. But neither 
alone (nor both in eonjunction) is willing, or 
able, to carry the paramount role. Who, then, 
was to take up the burden? The Americans, 
after the brief and unconvincing experiment of 
the. ‘Eise.nhower Doctrine’, declined the poisoned 
chalice: America stood, and stands, in throwings 
to avert catastrophe, but will not accept the Obliga¬ 
tions of routine supervision. The Soviet Union 
has made prodigious efforts, in money and mate¬ 
rial, to take over the role itself: but it has failed 
lamentably to establish a viable and constructive 
relationship with the Arab states it adopted as 
clients; and now, discouraged and disillusioned, 
it seems wary of further commitments. America 
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will not permit it a paramount military presence, 
and nothing short of that offers any guarantee 
that Soviet policies will be effective. For a time, 
a different alternative seemed possible: the emer¬ 
gence of Egypt at the centre of an Arab confeder¬ 
ation, filling the vacuum in the area’s structure 
from its own indigenous resources. But Nasser's 
bid for paramountcy was eroded by his debilitat¬ 
ing intervention in the Yemen, and collapsed 
finally in the Six Day War. There is no evidence, 
at least for the foreseeable, future, that Egypt — 
or any other Arab states, alone or in combination 
— will be able to act as a responsible, stabilising 
force. 

In these circumstances, Israel has been obliged 
to operate on a much wider stage, and in a wholly 
differ#^ capacity, to the one envisaged by her 
founders. Forced by Arab antagonism to become 
a formidable military power, she has found her¬ 
self exercising, or threatening to exercise, this 
power, not only to defend herself from extinction, 
but to ensure the stability of governments and 
regimes well beyond her territories. Where, in 
1958, British and American forces actually inter¬ 
vened to keep King Hussein on his throne in 
Jordan, and to preserve the balance of power in 
the. Lebanon, today the mere, existence of Israeli 
forces guarantees the same objectives. It is no 
secret that, in 1970-71, it was the threat of Israeli 
intervention which prevented Syrian forces from 
actively helping the Palestinian guerrillas to des¬ 
troy the Hashemite kingdom. It is the Israelis who 
inhibit the Moslem nationalists from over-throw¬ 
ing the precarious sectarian balance in the Leb¬ 
anon, and guarantee the Maronite and Greek 
Orthodox communities a share of government. 
The long arm of Israel now influences the. internal 
power struggle in Egypt and Iraq, prevents Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait from committing their modern 
armed forces to adventures near the Israeli fron¬ 
tiers, and even obliges the reckless President Gha- 
daffi of Libya to think twice before he pronounces 
or acts There is no territory within a 1,000-mile 
radiuHW Tel Aviv where the impact of Israel’s 
presence — actual or potential — is not felt. The 
Zionist state now acts as the unseen and un¬ 
welcomed policeman over a vast area, and main¬ 
tains stability among nations which refuse to 
acknowledge her very existence. It is one of the 
supreme ironies of the world today that Israel, so 
often denounced by the United Nations for her 
aggression, in fact constitutes the only effective 


peace-keeping force in the Middle East. Where 
France, and Britain, America and Russia, have 
failed, a tiny nation of 2,500,000 people upholds 
a precarious balance. 

Thus Israel, a child of the anti-imperialist re¬ 
volution, bom in the collapse of a great empire, 
has shouldered an imperial burden. In the West 
Bank and Sinai, Israeli soldiers and administrators 
actually discharge imperial responsibilities, and 
hold proconsular debates on whether it is wiser 
to colonise and assimilate or merely to rule. The 
same options and alternatives which divided the 
cabinets of Gladstone, Salisbury and Lloyd George 
now confront Mrs. Meir and her colleagues. 
General Dayan sits in the judgement seat once 
occupied by Lords Roberts and Kitchener, and 
shares with their shades the. intoxications and 
illusions -- and realities — of imperial authority. 
The Phantoms arc the gunboats; the Israeli com¬ 
mandos the equivalents of the old flying columns 
and punitive expeditions. In many technical ways 
the Israelis are far better equipped to discharge 
such responsibilities than their imperial predeces¬ 
sors: they are not transients and visitors, expat¬ 
riates dreaming of retirement in Tunbridge Wells 
and Cheltenham when the burden is relinquished. 
They were born in the Middle East, speak its 
languages, understand its cultures, and share its 
preoccupations. They are not merely ‘experts’ on 
its problems, but part of them. They are. operat¬ 
ing in their own environment. But in another 
sense they are ideologically and emotionally un¬ 
prepared for their duties. They were conditioned 
to create a small, self-contained, independent 
state. They have found themselves running a 
putative empire. Already, they seem like the pri¬ 
soners of their uncovenanted role; must they 
become its victims? How can the ideals of the 
Zionist state survive the corrupting responsibilities 
which it has unwittingly assumed? Will the simple 
kibbutzim of the 1930s and 1940s, thrust into 
a Kiplingesque posture, succumb to hubris, and 
so invite nemesis? 'Fhe.se are the questions — 
unimaginable a quarter-century ago — which 
must be answered in Israel’s next 25 years. I 
believe that Israel’s successful blend of realism 
and idealism, so severely tested in her first epoch 
of existence, will enable satisfactory answers to 
be found. But it will be fascinating to watch them 
emerge — and no less dramatic, indeed, than the 
first, pioneering decades of this unique experiment. 
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Community Hall, Sadot. 
Architect: I. M. Goodovitch 


Compound ot Argaman factory, Yavf i 
Architect: R. Carn 


Faculty ot Machine 
Engineering at the 
Technion, Haifa. 
Architect: A. New- 
mann and Z. Hecker, 
in collaboration with 
E. Sharon 



highlights of Israeli architecture 

The architectural inheritance of Israel 
is very much like an edifice constructed in layers at the base of which 
reposes an eclectic style which, in the first instances, 
sought to meld the cultures ot East and West 
into an original local expression. 

With the inception ot the State of Israel 
a sharp divergence took place in the scope of building 
and its social significance under the impact of mass immigration 

on the newly-burgeoning society 
Architecture served as an instrument forging the physical components 
for integration of the new settlers in an unfamiliar environment 
and as a means of fulfilling the Zionist yearnings 
implicit in the passage in Jeremiah, 
"that thy children shall come again to their own border." 
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I for Field Studies, Hatseva. 
Architect: I. M. Goodovitch 


Entrance to Hebrew Union College, 
Jerusalem. Architect: H. Ran 


The “Negev Centre" Beeraheba. 
Architect: R. Carmi 




A Rothschild House, Haifa. 

Architects: L. Mansfeid and D. Havkin 


M Amal Vocational School, Tel Baruch. 

(From top to bottom) Inner courtyard, exterior of 
school, view of the workshops. 

Architect: R. Carmi. 


Extreme left: 

Builders’ Union Insurance Fund, Jerusalem. 
Architects: M. Nadler, S. Nadler, S. Bickson 
and M. Gil 


On the cover: 

Entrance to auditorium in the Van Leer Institute. 
Architects: D. Resnick and S. Pevsner; 
lighting and interior H. Liebenthal 







ISRAEL'S ECONOMY: 


w 


THE FIRST £§ YEARS 


“In all of histoiy I doubt that 
any people has ever before ac¬ 
complished so much, so quickly, 
and with so little in their favour, 
and such odds against them”. 
This tribute to Israel was paid 
by a cool, hard-headed business¬ 
man, with only commercial in¬ 
terests to consider, and no need 
to please anybody: Henry Ford II, 
who was in Israel last month for 
the inauguration of the Ford 
commercial vehicle. assembly 
plant in Nazareth. Many people, 
indeed, talk about Israel’s 
achievements during its first 25 
years using expressions, like “eco¬ 
nomic miracle.”, "astonishing 
growth”, “the success story of 
the century”. 

The facts behind the adjectives 
are impressive. The dominant 
characteristic of Israel’s economy 
is rapid growth. Israel started 
of! in 1948 with a population of 
only 650,000, and it has succeed¬ 
ed in absorbing into its economy 
more than three times its own 
number since then, while its stan¬ 
dard of living and the level of 
its social services steadily improv¬ 
ed. 'Ibis, while fighting three 
wars and bearing a staggering 
burden of defence expenditure. 
Its GNP has multiplied within 
this period by more than eight, 
from IL. 8.325* million in 1950 
to IL. 29,100 million in 1972. 
The average annual growth rate 
of the GNP was 9.6 r /r which, 
according to “Finance and Deve¬ 
lopment”, a quarterly published 
by the International Monetary 
Fund, placed it last year in the 
18th place in a list of 122 states 
with a population of over a mil¬ 
lion. In absolute tenns, Israel 
came 48th in the list, with the 


* $1 = 11 4.20 



same GNP as Egypt, whose population is ten times greater. 

To offer a few more interesting comparisons: Israel’s me^jfint 
fleet, at 5 million tons, is half that of the American merchant fleet 
(10 million tons). Its exports this year, (goods and services) at 
an estimated $2,200 million, are one-tenth those of Japan. Its 
total foreign trade of $7,000 million in 1973, is not far short of 
that of India. In agriculture, according to the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organisation of the United Nations, its growth rate is the 
highest in the world. Israel also has the second highest life ex¬ 
pectancy (after Sweden) with 73 years for women, 70 years 
for men. 
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All this is not to suggest that 
mistakes have not been made and 
wrong decisions taken over the 
years. In the first years of the 
State, from 1948 to 1956, when 
hundreds of thousands of im¬ 
poverished refugees were pouring 
into the country, the primary 
purpose of Israel’s infant indus¬ 
try, which was then actually a 
conglomeration of workshops, 
was to provide employment. 
Severe rationing of food and 
clothing and a policy of popula¬ 
tion dispersal, together with the 
creation of “development towns” 
with built-in industries helped 
the country to struggle through 
the early years. In this period, 
as 1.1^ David Horowitz, former 
Governor of the Bank of Israel, 
put it, “Israel had to adopt the 
principle that being comes be¬ 
fore well-being”. 

In the next period, from 1956 
to 1965, industrial output more 
than tripled and reached IL. 9 
billion in 1965 (at 1971 prices). 
The increase was highest in the 
diamonds, metals, electric pro¬ 
ducts, machinery, chemicals, rub¬ 
ber and plastics industries. In¬ 
dustrial exports rose by an aver¬ 
age of 20% annually, mounting 
from $50 million in 1955 to over 
$300 million in 1965. The range 
of products widened and the in¬ 
dustrial infrastructure was broad¬ 
ened, as a result of a policy of 
directed development. 

However, the country continu¬ 
ed to be heavily dependent on 
Imports, and the galloping rate 
of consumption and an over¬ 
heated economy led to inflation¬ 
ary pressures and a steep increase 
in tl^ balance, of'payments de- 
ficit.^Contributory factors to the 
resulting recession were a drop 
in the volume of investments, a 
slowdown in building activity, 
and a decline in immigration. 
Growth ceased in 1966, and in 
1967 the value of industrial pro¬ 
duction fell for the first time, 
although only slightly — from 


IL. 9 billion to IL. 8.9 billion. For the first time, loo, there was 
an unemployment problem. 

FROM WORKSHOP TO INDUSTRIAL MENTALITY 

Since the Six Day War there has been a great economic leap 
forward. 'The country made a rapid recovery from the recession 
and emerged from a workshop mentality to a real industrial out¬ 
look. Between 1968 and 1971 investment in fixed assets in industry 
totalled about IL. 4 billion, and the total stock of capital in indus¬ 
try increased by IL. 3 billion. Output rose steeply at an average 
annual rate of 10%, while industrial exports rose even more rapidly, 
at a rate of almost 20%' annually. Industrial workers, who had 
numbered only 89,000 in 1950, reached a total of 260,000 in 1972. 

The. emphasis in exports shifted strongly from citrus fruit, 
which in 1950 accounted for half the country’s exports, to indus¬ 
trial products, as the following table shows: 


Industrial and Agricultural Exports 
1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1971 1972 


Total exports 
(net) 

35 0 

89 1 

(in millions of $) 

2110 406 0 734 0 

9150 

1,101.0 

Total agricultural 
exports 

170 

34 2 

63.1 

86 5 

129.6 

154.8 

160.3 

Citrus exports 

168 

31 6 

466 

71 2 

86 1 

113 8 

108.9 

Industrial 

exports 

18.0 

54 9 

147 9 

3195 

604 4 

700 2 

940.7 

Diamonds 

88 

20 2 

56 3 

131 8 

201 0 

265.1 

385.7 


Conspicuously lacking in basic raw materials, Israel has turned 
its attention more and more to science-based industries in which 
it has the asset of a large reservoir of scientists and engineers, and 
enjoys the cooperation of the country’s universities and research 
institutes. It is also utilizing foreign knowhow under licencing 
agreements or as joint ventures. Over a hundred science-based 
enterprises arc operating, in the sphere of chemicals and of 
electronics. 

Israel enters its second quarter century on the same high note 
of optimism and self-confidence that marked its first twenty-five 
years. The difficulties and obstructions have not lessened, but the 
base, is sounder and stronger and the prospects are hopeful. 

rra$ 

.hebrew we write from right to left. 
...business 

we do in all directions. 
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New York 


THE ISRAEL 
DIAMOND INDUSTRY 
IS TODAY 
A HOUSEHOLD WORD 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

TRADE CIRCLES 
AND INFORMED 
PUBLIC PERSONS 
ON EVERY CONTINENT 
ARE AWARE 
THAT THIS COUNTRY 
IS THE PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCER OF 
POLISHED GEM STONES, 
AND THAT 
THE EXPORT OF 
DIAMONDS TO 
BEAUTIFY THE WORLD'S 
ELEGANT LADIES 
IS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
EARNER OF FOREIGN 
CURRENCY FOR 
ISRAEL'S 
DEVELOPING ECONOMY. 





Hong Kong 


Singapore 

The annua] increase of Israel’s diamonds expqrts 
has been stupendous. Starting with just over $5 
million in 1949, it reached 2/a times that figure 
only four years later in 1953. The next four years 
period 1953-1957 saw an even larger increase, 
reaching over $35 million by 1957. During ever^ 
four year period since then the. sales of Israeli 
polished gems to foreign countries nearly doubled, 
to reach this year monthly figures of about $40 
million, more than annual exports only de¬ 
cades ago. No other industry has shown a com¬ 
parable growth rate over such an extended period. 


Added value fluctuated, according to official 
statistics, rather heavily during the years, from as 
high as 32.9% in 1950 to a low of 15.3% in 1969. 
There is, however, reason to believe that these 
figures which do not take into account the in¬ 
crease or decrease of the stocks of polished and 



rough diamonds in the country, are somewhat 
exaggerated. This refers as well to the lower as to 
the higher figure. The average added value figure 
for the period 1950 — 1972 of just over 20% is 
most probably correct. This is tantamount to saying 
that Israel can expect for the current year (1973) 
a foreign currency income of $100 million from 
its diamond industry. 

How are exports effected? Diamond buyers 
from all over the world visit the Ramat Gan 
Bourse and the factories in Ramat Gan, Tel Aviv 
and Netanya and buy “on the spot,” paying 
precious foreign currency. More often, however, 
goods are sent abroad according to specified orders 
of the prospective buyers. Sometimes these goods 
do not satisfy the purchaser and are then return¬ 
ed. Since 1958 the statistics compiled by the dia- 
mondjlcpaztment of the Ministry of Commerce 
and ftmustry show these returns as a percentage 
of gross exports. This percentage is on the average 



The diamond centre in Haifa 


about 14% during the last decade but fluctuates 
.widely, from 18.2% in the year 1967, when cx- 
' ports hardly increased, to 9.6% last year with its 
booming sales abroad. 

As is well-known the London-based Diamond 
Tra^phg Corporation controls the world produc¬ 
tion of rough diamonds. The major part of the 
supplies of raw material for the IsraeJ diamond 
industry emanates from London. In the early 
period 1951-1955 about two-thirds of the stones 
that arrived in Israel came in the famous closed 
boxes directly from the “sights.” The quantities 
supplied by the Syndicate did not change much 
during the years that followed — 1956-1961 — 
but the Israel diamond industry expanded vigor¬ 


ously during that period. Its supply of roughs for 
this expansion came indirectly from the. DTC — 
boxes that were sold to Holland and Belgium were 
resold to Israel — and from outside sources. The 
direct supply percentage of the DTC dropped to 
an average of hardly 24% during that period. In 
1961 an agreement was concluded with the Dia¬ 
mond Corporation comprising, among others, a 
steady flow of roughs to Israel with a purchase 
guarantee which raised the supplies from that 
source to over 53% on the average during the 
seven years’ period 1962-1968. 

Although thereafter the. sales of the Diamond 
Corporation still reached high levels — with the 
exception of the year 1970 — the Israel industry 
expanded more rapidly and Syndicate sales drop¬ 
ped to an average of only about 38% in the four 
years’ period 1969-72. But many more goods 
arriving in Israel were sent originally from Lon- 


The exports oi polished gem diamonds from Israel 
took another leap forward during June with sales 
ol $54 million compared to $29.6 million during 
the same month last year. 

During the first six months ot 1973, the industry 
has achieved overseas sales ol $289 million, 66 per 
cent ahead ot $173.8 million in the first halt ot 
1972 when the yearly exports reached their re¬ 
cord figure so tar with $385 million. 


don, to find their way, through various channels, 
to Israel, where manufacturers have to pay a 
premium to acquire them. In the final account 
direct and indirect supplies amount to 65-70 per 
cent of the total imports. 

Diamond sales do not follow any strict seasonal 
pattern. Exports, and usually also imports, are 
spread fairly evenly over the months of the year. 
Sometimes imports are especially poor, which is 
usually true for August, when no “sight” is held. 
February also seldom makes a good showing, both 
on the import as well on the export side. October 
is usually a very good month for sales of polished 
goods as during that month more goods are sent 
abroad to be in time for the Christmas sales. 

Who buys Israeli polished diamonds? The 
United States remains Israel’s most important 
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direct buyer, although North America’s share 
of Israel’s sales has dropped below .30% in recent 
years, from a much higher figure, during the fifties 
and the sixties. It is, however, usually assumed 
that a fair part of the sales to the so-called transit 
countries - Belgium, Holland and Switzerland - 
to which polished diamonds are being sent not 
for home consumption but for resale abroad, ulti¬ 
mately reach the U.S.A., which is thus estimated 
to purchase more than 50% of Israel’s production. 

The Far East has recently developed into an 
important purchaser of Israel diamonds. Japan 
regularly buys more than 10% of Israel’s produc¬ 
tion, and last year this percentage rose even to 
13.5%. Together with Hongkong, Japan purchas¬ 
es nowadays more than a quarter of Israel’s total 
sales. The big and wealthy countries of Western 
Europe, Germany, England and France are lagging 
behind. They buy together only about 10% of 
Israel’s export, with German purchases equalling 
roughly those of Great Britain and France com¬ 
bined. 


Who are the exporters? In 1970 about 306 firms 
were engaged in diamond exports. This figure 
increased to 382 in 1972- The overriding number 
of them were, however, small exporters selling 
abroad for less than half a million dollars. Al¬ 
though comprising over 70% of the exporters they 
booked only just over 15% of Israel’s diamond 
exports to their credit. The bulk of Israel’s export 
trade is in the hands of a small number of firms 
and individuals. In 1970 there were 13, in 1971 
15 and in 1972 25 exporters, who totalled each 
over four million dollars annually in diamond ex¬ 
ports. Together they presently take about half of 
Israel’s total exports for their account. Two in¬ 
dividual firms reach even the staggering total of 
between $20 and $30 million per annum. 

Next to the export of polished but unset dia¬ 
monds, Israel has recently developed an important 
industry for the sale of “Jewellery and Coloured 
Polished Stones” abroad. In 1972 the export from 
both branches for the first time topped $9 mil¬ 
lion, an increase, of nearly 40% over 1971. 


Interior ot a diamond factory in Givaataim. 
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Israel Aircraft Industries 



Westwind twin-jet executive plane produced by the Israel Aircraft Industries. 


* In twenty years, Israel Airrraft Industries has 
grown from a 70 employees’ workshop into a 
major aerospare industry employing over 13,000 
skilled scientists, engineers and technicians. Its 
operating history dates bark to 1953 when its 
forerunner, Bedek Aircraft Company was estab¬ 
lished. Bedek started as an overhaul organisation, 
supplying maintenance to the Israel Air Force 
ind civilian aircraft from Israel and abroad, and 
continued with the assembly and production of 
the Fouga Magister Jet Trainer. The. change of 
name to Israel Aircraft Industries accompanied 
a 'i’Mjpfr, reorganisation undertaken to accomo¬ 
date the manufacture of the Fouga Magister 
Twin Jet Trainer under license from France. 

In recent years, Israel Aircraft Industries (IAI) 
has forged ahead into new fields of aerospace, 
and increasing its services, products and general 
capabilities. It has expanded and diversified into 
, an ultra-modern complex dealing with all as- 
' pects of aviation and many other fields. It has 


developed the Aiava QC STOL (short-take-off- 
und-landing) transport, the 1123 Commodore Jet 
— renamed Westwind — an executive type jet 
with ten places and the Gabriel sea-to-sea missile. 

IAI has begun delivery to Mexico of the first 
of five Arava Stol aircraft in its military-freight 
version. Delivery is expected to continue at the 
rate of one plane a month and a second Latin 
American country has also ordered two of the 
aircraft. The Westwind has now entered the 
“finals” in a U.S. Coast Guard elimination race 
for a total order of 40 aircraft, with the Cessna 
Citation, and informed observers here are optimis¬ 
tic as to the out-come. Meanwhile, Atlantic Avia¬ 
tion Distributors, representing IAI in the U.S., 
has sold 12 civilian versions of the Westwind and 
four have already been delivered, including one 
to Litton Electronics. All of the above were 
recently displayed at the international Paris Air 
Show to potential customers from the world over. 
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Mr. Moshe Kol, 
Minister of Tourism, 
awards the 25th Israel 
Anniversary Bad&e 
to Zubin Mehta, 
Artistic Director of 
The Israel 

Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Zubin Mehta Honoured 


Zubin Mehta, the well-known Indian conductor and 
Artistic Adviser to the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, was 
honoured Recently at a luncheon in Israel. Prime Minister 
Golda Meic, paid warm tribute to Zubin Mehta for his con¬ 
tribution ti the cultural life of Israeli and his service%tethe 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. Mrs. Meir recalled izubin 
Mehta's concern for Israel during the Six-Day War of 1967 
and his air-dash to Israel at the height of the war to con¬ 
duct the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 

In hi#reply Zubin Mehta said there was no greater en¬ 
joyment fdr him than to conduct the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestral On tfyfs occasion Zubin Mehta was made an 
Honorary ^member of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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ISRAEL in 1973 

stronger and more developed 

Mxcerptw from an addreow by Prime MinUter Clolda Melr 
In the Knenwel (Parliament), 25 July, 1993 


Willi the conclusion of tin* work of the Seventh 
Knesset (Parliament), we can note with a con¬ 
siderable degree of satisfaction that Israel in 1973 
is stronger and more developed than it was in 1969. 
Israel is now better prepared for the. fulfilment of 
its national and social aims than it was four years 
ago than it ever was in its history. This fact 
should be a source of joy for the citizens of Israel, 
for Jews in the Diaspoia, and also for those in¬ 
dividuals and nations who wish well to Israel and 
the Jewish people. 

And yet, if there is one fact that overshadows 
our joy more than anything else, it is the fact that 
until this very day — twenty-five years after the 
establishment of the State, six years and more 
since the Six-Day War - we have not yet achiev¬ 
ed peace with our neighbours. 

Peace has been the central objective of all Israeli 
Governments — those that preceded the Six-Day 
War and the present one, which was awarded the 
confidence of the Knesset after the war. The as¬ 
piration for peace in defensible borders is the 
toundation-stone of our policy. We have been and 
we still are prepared, of course, to reach peace in 
a single leap: a peace that will replace the tem¬ 
porary arrangements of armistice and cease-fire, 
a peace that will be founded on permanent and 
agreed frontiers instead of armistice and cease-fire 
lines, a peare that will put an end once and for 
all to belligerence and conflict — and also to every 
temporary situation. 

In the absence of peace, we have adopted a 
policy of maintaining the cease-fire on a basis of 
reciprocity. 

The basic principles of the Government’s pro¬ 
gramme stated: “Israel’s efforts on the inter¬ 
national scene will be devoted to the advancement 
of world peace, the ending of aggression and bel¬ 
ligerency and the relaxation of tensions between 
states and blocs.” This statement is no more lip 


service; it expresses I si ad’s inleiests and her policy. 
We therefore give, wholehearted support to ever)’ 
effort to relax tension in the relationships between 
the great Powers, a policy now being fdjowed by 
the leaders of the Powers at summit ' 1 ences. 

It is an utter falsehood to accuse Israel of having 
an interest in the maintenance of tension between 
the Powers. With all our hearts, Israel and the 
Jewish people want to see peace, reinfoiced and 
Iraternal relations fostered between peoples and 
states for the benefit of all nations devoted to 
liberty and independence. 

It has been our concern that in the. course of 
the rapprochement and agreement between the 
United States and the. Soviet Union, Israel’s vital 
interests should not be affected as a result of the 
Soviet Government’s efforts to help its allies in the 
Arab States. We were - and still are. conscious 
of this danger, which arises afresh fiorn time to 
time., and we must always he on the alert. 

It appears that the results of last month’s sum- * 
mit meeting show that both powers, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R., will try to avoid becoming in¬ 
volved in a confrontation as a consequence of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute.. This, at any rate, is how 
President Nixon’s advisor on national security, 
Prof. Henry Kissinger, summed up the matter. 

We have made proposals and approaches for 
open contacts, as well as secret contacts of which 
l cannot, for obvious reasons, give, any details 
in public. 

In the absence of peace Israel will continue to 
maintain in its entirety the situation as determin¬ 
ed at the cease-fire, and will fortify her position in 
keeping with the vital needs of her security and 
development. 

We have stated that we will not return to the 
lines of June 1967, but the status quo remains in ^ 
force in all sectors not because that is what we 
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want but because of the obdurate refusal of the 
Arab rulers to discuss peace with us. 

In order to impede the processes of peace and 
to frustrate its prospects, the “Palestinian” ques¬ 
tion and the plan for a “Palestinian State" have 
recently been raised again. Some people have 
taken up this subject in all innocence or out of 
misunderstanding, but for the most part it is pub¬ 
licized by those who wish Israel ill and seek her 
destruction. It appears that there will be systema¬ 
tic attempts in the near future to trouble us with 
this matter on the political and ideological levels, 
with or without connection to the terrorist activi¬ 
ties of the sabotage organizations. 

I see no reason for a new Israeli definition re¬ 
garding the Arabs of the Administered Areas. It 
rs not us to determine how they shall define 
themseiTes or by what name the.y shall call them¬ 
selves. 1 reject the argument that there are “two 
and a half million Palestinian Arabs without a 
homeland who are wandering about in the world.” 
It is a total distortion to draw a comparison bet¬ 
ween Jews dispersed in the Diaspora, in exile, not 
in their homeland, and the Palestinians. The 
Palestinian Arabs live among their brethren who 
share the same religion, culture and language, 
concentrated in their independent States. The 
Arabs themselves declare that they are a single 
Arab nation, even though it extends over 18 States, 
nut this piece of land in which we have re¬ 


established our State is the only place in the 
entire world in which the Jewish people can live 
in Jewish independence. This being the situation, 
all this talk in terms of balance and analogy 
between the Jewish problem on the one hand 
and the Palestinian problem on the other is 
basically untenable. 

We have not ignored and we do not ignore the 
existence of the problem of the Palestinian re¬ 
fugees. There is only one reason why this problem 
has not been solved so far: because the Arab 
countries have obstructed and continue to obstruct 
the solution of the problem. They held onto and 
exploited this subject, without a solution, as a 
tooj against u.\. 

Between the Mediterranean Sea and the eastern 
desert there is room for only two States: A Jewish 
State and an Arab State. We reject the creation 
of an additional Arab State, 

The terrorist oiganisations pietend to represent 
the Arabs of Judea and Samaria and the Palestin¬ 
ian Arabs in other countries. These pretensions 
are utterly baseless. 

The continued talks, in the United Nations and 
by diplomats, of the “Legitimate interests” of the 
Palestinian people or the rights of the Palestinian 
people does not contribute towards the advance¬ 
ment of peace. 
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Fifty Ministers and top officials from Developing Countries 


to attend 

7th REUOrOT 

CONFERENCE 


Practically every country in Latin America, as well as some 
30 African and Asian nations, will be represented by ministers or 
other top officials at the Seventh Rehovot Conference, beginning on 
September 5. Also participating in this year's Conference, devoted to 
the urgent problem of Economic Growth in Developing Countries, 
will be dozens of distinguished scientists and scholars, including 
Prof. Simon Kuznets, Harvard Nobel Laureate in Economics, and 
Prof. Richard Hoggart, Assistant Director-General for Social Services, 
Humanities and Culture, UNESCO. 


The First Rehovot Conference on Science in the Advancement 
of New States was convened at the Weizmann Institute in August 
I960. Since then other conferences, generally held at two-year in¬ 
tervals, have been devoted respectively to Comprehensive Planning 
in Agriculture, Fiscal and Monetary Problems, Health Problems, 
Science and Education, and most recently, Problems of Urbanization. 
All have been guided by the basic concept of bringing together scien¬ 
tists and leaders oi new nations in order to foster understanding and 
cooperation between these two key groups. 
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W principal achievements of the state of israel 

fH 1948-1973 



MAY 14, 1948 5 . 

Independence 0 / 
Israel proclaimed at 5, 
the provisional 
State Council 
convened in Tel Aviv. 



1 . 


MAY, 1949 

Israel becomes a 
member of the 
United Nations. 


2 



JANUARY, 1951 j 

Wave ol immigration 
Irom Iraq . 
Alghanistan Mo 

Rumania. 2- 


a: general and foreign policy 

Founding of the State (May 14, 1948). 

Defeat of the invading Arab States (1948-1949). 

Admission to the United Nations and forging of political links (1948/49). 

Fostering contacts with new and developing States in Africa and Asia 
(1955 onwards). -Jj$ 

Israel arrangements with the European Common Market. 

Policy of the ‘Open Bridges’ — over 150,000 Arabs from Arab States visited 
Israel in 1972. 


b: security 

Defensive action against terrorist operations and destruction of terrorist 
bases in Sinai (1955-1956). 

Defensive action against a threat of invasion by the. Arab States — the 
Six-Day War (1967). 

A people’s democratic army, of high military and technical standard, is 
solidly based. 


c: immigration 

Absorption of 1.5 million immigrants from all countries in the world. 

Closure of European refugee camps, delivery of displaced persons through¬ 
out Europe, and their transfer to Israel (1948-1950). 

Transfer to Israel of the majority of the Jews of the Middle East and North 
Africa (1949 onwards). 


Absorption of every 
European countries 


immigrant who managed to escape from-.the East 
(1948 onwards). 


A rising percentage of inter-community marriages. 


d: demography and:standard of living 


A rise in the population from 900,000 at the end of 1948 to over three 
million in 1972. 


Assurance of full employment for all that seek work. 





JUNE, 1960 

Hadassah-University r- 
Medical Centre opens 
in Jerusalem. 


A rise of more than 250 percent in the average standard of living (1950- 
1970). 

A considerable decline in housing congestion — from 2.2 persons per room 
in 1959 to 1.58 in 1970. 

Practically every family has an clectrir refrigerator, a gas stove, a radio and 
a TV set (1972). 

The standard of living of the minorities has gone up in parallel to that of 
the Jews. 


7. Systems of medical and social insurance. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

DECEMBER, 1962 

Israel’s National 7. 
Water Carrier is 
inaugurated. 

8 . 

1 . 
2 . 


1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

FEBRUARY, 1964 5 

Wealth ol discoveries 
at Massada 
excavations, 
including Herod's 
administrative 

palace. 1 . 




e: education and culture 

Almost total elimination of illiteracy, together with a generally higher 
level of education. 

A Compulsory Education Law, embracing every boy and girl between 5 
and 15 years of age. 

Seven universities with a total of 40,000 students. 

Development of a range of theatres and orchestras. 

Publication of two thousand books annually (1970). 

IVaching Hebrew to newcomers in ulftanim. 

Development of special ‘enrichment’ programmes for children from less 
forward strata of the population. 

The Israel Museum in Jerusalem. 

f: health 

Eradicating disease - tuberculosis, trachoma and so on. 

A rise in life expectancy, females from 67.9 to 73.3 years, males from 
65.2 to 69.8 years (1950-1970). 

g: settlement 

Hundreds of new villages founded (1948-1972). 

26 new development towns established (1949-1972). 

Reunification of Jerusalem and its development (1967). 

A new city created in Ashdod. 

The third generation in the kibbutzim, industrialization. 

h: economic development 

Fivefold growth in overall production (1950-1970). 
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JULY, 1964 

■j 

First families settled 
in new development 
town — Carmiel 4. 
— in lower Galilee. 

5. 


Threefold multiplication of the number of workers (1950-1970). 

An approximately 40-fokl rise, in exports (1950-1972). 

i: agriculture 

Fivefold rise in farm output (1950-1970). 

Eightfold rise in agricultural exports (1950-1970). 

Cultivated areas expand by 150 percent (1950-1970). 

Irrigated areas expand sixfold (1950-1970). 

State planning of 90 percent of water sources, viz., the countrywide carrier 
plan. 



AUGUST, 1966 

New Knesset 
(Parliament) 
building dedicated 
in Jerusalem. 


2 . 

3 . 

4. 


JANUARY, 1972 3> 

The first pier is 
completed in Gasa 
port, as part of a 
programme to 
modernise the port 1 • 
and increase its 

capacity. 2. 



j: industry 

Twelvefold rise in factory production (1949-1972). 

Industrial exports up 40-fold (1950-1972). 

A payroll three times larger (1950-1970). 

Development of a gamut of modern manufactures. 

k: building 

Hundreds of thousands of apartments built for old-timers and newcomers 
(1949-1972). 

1: transport 

Evolution of a mercantile marine of more than one hundred ships with an 
aggregate capacity of 1.5 million tons (1950-1970). 

Setting-up of a national civil aviation line. 

Laying a highway network over four thousand kilometres in total length. 

Private ears for 20 percent of the population (1972), approximately 300,000 
cars against 34,103 in 1951. 

m: society and state 

Development of an ambience of democratic life and citizen rights^ 

Equal rights for women and for members of the minorities. 

The Law of Return. 

n: archaeology 

Masada. 

Excavations at the Western Wall. 
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BLOWN UP IN BENGHAZI 

Reprinted from ’The Keonomlnt,' London iH-J.lMS 


The 143 passengers and crpw on hoard the 
Japan Air Lines Boeing whose flight left Schipol 
airport, Amsterdam, on Saturday and ended at 
Benghazi airport on Tuesday need never havr 
suffered as they did if airlines and airports had 
done, their job properly. Complacency has been 
growing in Europe as the number of hijackings 
has dwindled: only 10 since the beginning of the 
year (two in Russia and another two in Latin 
America). Organisations like the Int. Air Trans¬ 
port As^piation happily drew attention to how 
quiet the year had been compared with 25 success¬ 
ful hijackings and 26 abortive attempts last yeai. 

So four heavily-armed men and one woman 
were able to walk on to the JAL jet without 
being scarrhed. It is still difficult to detect plastic- 
explosives with anything but trained dogs, but the 
guns and grenades the five* were carrying would 
have set off even the*, most primitive of the metal 
detectors used at airports. If the French and 
Dutch authorities had known their business the 
experience of horror that innocent people had to 
go through woidd have been avoided. 

Once a hijacker is on board, he holds the- 
dipper hand in all conceivable circumstances des¬ 
pite the reluctance of more and more countries 
-- including Arab ones -- to allow him haven, 
(inly the' Russians, the Ethiopians and the Israelis 
are prepared to shoot it out inside an aircraft 
in the air or on the ground. A Soviet jet is be¬ 
lieved to have crashed in Siberia in June with 
100 people on board after a hijack attempt that 
ended ii^a gunfight. When Leila Khalid tried 
to hijack an Israeli jet, again out of Schipol. 
three years ago, the pilot dived 14,000 ft., and 
sent primed hand grenades rolling round the 
cabin. It was no one’s fault that they failed to 
go off. On the one occasion when Israeli troops 
attacked a hijacked jet on the. ground, a passenger 
stfed in the fracas. The risks are known from 
experience, yet airlines and airports still make 


it possible for armed men and women to board 
jets unchecked. 

Schipol and JAL are particularly culpable be¬ 
cause Schipol is a favourite boarding-point for 
Arab hijackers and an Arab attack on El Al’s 
office in Athens (another favourite target) a fe.w 
hours before the JAL hijack should have served 
as a warning. Both will have to explain why 
they ignored the. International Civil Aviation Or¬ 
ganisation’s warning in November that: 

The preventive aspects of security tend to be 
pedantic and do not lend themselves to dramatic 
news releases. Consequently, the average indivi¬ 
dual required to participate in the. programme, 
particularly the managers of the various segments 
of the aviation industry, will tend to lessen, if not 
abandon, security measuics and procedures when 
the frequency of security inc idents leads them to 
believe that the problem has disappeared. In 
truth, it is more likely that a reduction in the 
number of incidents which occur will be in direct 
lelationship to the security measures and proce¬ 
dures in effect. 'Hie abandonment of a security 
programme inevitably leads to a resurgence of 
security problems. 

Cost probably has a good deal to do with it: 
British precautions at Heathrow are costing £lm 
a year and are by no means complete. The only 
way that airlines and airports could be. got to 
take security seriously in America was by making 
it a federal offence not to screen passengers. There 
are still far too many people in the. industry who 
feel in private that it is preferable to risk the 
occasional hijack than to subject all passengers 
and flights to the interruptions, delays, inconveni¬ 
ence and humiliations of proper screening. When 
hijacking meant the occasional unexpected trip 
to Cuba, this may have been true. But when it 
means the sort of ordeal that 143 people, in¬ 
volved neither in Arab nor Israeli politics, have 
recently been through, it is not. 
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‘JEWISH OLYMPICS’ I 



COLOURFUL MARCH PAST OPENS MACCABIAH 

Jewish contingents from overseas, including nearly 250 giant 
Americans in attractive maroon and white uniforms, English 
girls in old-fashioned cloche hats, golfers from Ireland with 
green and yellow Tam o’Shanters, contestants from Greece 
wearing national dress and German entrants throwing carna¬ 
tions to the crowds were part of the colourful opening ceremony 
of the 9th Maccabiah Games at the Ramat Gan stadium on 
July 9. 

A capacity crowd of 50,000 cheered the 1,600 athletes and 
officials from 27 countries. President Ephraim Katzir officially 
opened the Games, wishing the sportsmen every success. 

A joyful and informal atmosphere pervaded the opening but this 
gave way to solemnity when a memorial ceremony was held 
for the 11 Israel sportsmen murdered at the Munich Olympics. 
A paratrooper recited the names of the 11 victims and a flame 
was kindled in memory of each of them. 

The march past was led off by Austria and proceeded according 
to the Hebrew alphabet. Next came a large contingent of 
Australians in ochre and forest green and wearing bush hats. 
The Argentinians, in blue, were the first to raise their hats to 
the President, the VIP stand and the crowd. 

The Brazilians, in white shirts and ivy-green trousers, and the 
Italians were most casual. 

The music, although provided by the Israel Defence Forces 
Orchestra, was most un-military. There was a samba for the 
Brazilians, “Never on Sunday" for the Greeks, and as the 
French approached the presidential stand the orchestra played 
a can-can. 



ISRAELI ATHLETES AND 


OFFICIALS MURDERED IN 
THE MUNICH OLYMPIC 
GAMES IN 1972 
Top row (Irom lelt): Elieser Hal¬ 
fin (wrestler); Zeev Friedman 
(weightlilter); Yosef Rofnano 
(wei&htlitter); Mark Salvin fro¬ 
stier) and David Mark Berber 
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(weight liiter). 

Bottom row (trom leit): Yosei 
Gu ttireund (wrestling reteree); 
Andre Spitser (fencing coach); 
Moshe Weinberg (wrestler); Kehet 
Short (marksmanship coach); 
Atnitxur Shapira (athletics coach) 
sfnd Yaacov Springer (weightlilt- 
ing reteree). 


The South Africans in green and white, with the women wear¬ 
ing gloves, were the smartest and most disciplined marchers. 
Music accompanying them was “Sugar Bush,” a South African 
folk song. 

The Danish sportsmen wore striking red jackets and white 
trousers, and the Dutch contestants, in orange and blue, carri¬ 
ed flowers. They stopped before the main stand to present a 
bouquet of pink roses to Mrs. Katzir. 

To the tune “Sakura” the lone Japanese representative, entered 
in the judo events, carried the white and red flag of the Rising 
Sun. He was followed by a surprisingly large contingent of 
mini-skirted Mexican girls, all in red and beige. The French 
walked in blue bell-hop suits. 

Israel, with the largest contingent of nearly 400, brought up 
the rear. The contestants wore orange shirts and sky-blue 
trousers. 


28 COUNTRIES IN 9th MACCABIAH GAMES 

The record number of participants in these international 'Jewish 
Olympics' exceeded by 400 that of the 1969 Games, and in¬ 
cluded national teams which never before participated in the 
Maccabiah — Spain, Japan, Colombia, and, for the first time 
for any Maccabiah Games, Greece. The largest delegation, that 
of Israel, with close to 400 members, was challenged in 18 of 
the 20 sports branches by a 235 member American team — 
65 more than the U.S. representation in the 8th Maccabiah. 
Approximately 28,000 Jewish athletes throughout the world 
applied to participate in the Games. 

While, as usual, there were no delegations from behind the Iron 
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Tal Brodie, the Israel basketball 
star carries the Maccabiah Torch 
round the stadium. 


Curtain the Israeli team included 27 recently-arrived in4TA<grant 
athletes from the Soviet Union. 

MACCABIAH DANCES TO A CLOSE 

The 9th Maccabiah Games ended with spontaneous hora danc¬ 
ing and informal revelry of hundreds of the overseas athletes 
from 27 countries. 

A crowd of 40,000 turned out to wish farewell to the 1,600 
athletes who competed in Maccabiah sports during 10 days. 
The Government’s greetings were brought by Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban, who addressed the athletes gathered on the sta¬ 
dium field before him in Hebrew, English and Spanish. He 
stressed the role of the Maccabiah as a unifying factor of 
Jewry everywhere. 

After the Maccabiah flame was extinguished, and Yosef Yeku- 
tieli, the man credited with conceiving the idea of the Games, 
received the Maccabiah flag, the athletes began dancing in 
rondo style. Spontaneity quickly took over as hora rings formed. 

Athletes ran to photograph the crowds and Vips and groups 
of competitors began to circle the stadium with their flags to 
the cheers of the crowds. 


VIPS at the opening 
ceremony included the 
President, the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet 
Ministers. 
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4 The tla&-hoistini ceremony. 


President Katzir meets with 
the officials of the Macca- 
V biah Games. 


Anita Zarnowiecki, the Swedish Olympic swim¬ 
ming star who won an astonishing seven gold 
medL^t at the Maccabiah — believed to be 
a Cymes' record — has been selected as the 
"Athlete of the Ninth Maccabiah." 

Nineteen-year-old Anita's twin brother Bernl 
gained another two golds in the pool to com¬ 
plete the brilliant achievement of the Swedish 
pair who between them took nine of Sweden's 
11 gold medals and enabled their country to 
finish fourth in the final medals table. 
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Half world’s blindness can be prevented 

There has been an explosion of blindness in the world: in 1950, the 
number of blind was estimated to be about 5 million; today there are over 
16 million and it is thought that by 1980, the figure will have reached 
18 million. The bitter tragedy of one of the worst afflictions of mankind,” 
blindness, the denial of light, is that over 50 per cent of blindness through¬ 
out the world could be prevented if the correct measures were taken. 
One-quarter of these cases that could be prevented are in the Western 
world and three-quarters in the developing countries. 


It is for this reason that Professor Isaac C, 
Michadson, Professor Emeritus of the Department 
of Ophthalmology at the Hadassah-Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity Medical Centre, has decided to concentrate 
his energies on the prevention of blindness, both 
in Israel and abroad. He is doing this through 
the creation of an Institute for the Prevention of 
Blindness based in the Hadassah Strauss House in 
Jerusalem, which will work with eye departments 
throughout Israel, as well as with the International 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, form¬ 
ed as a result of the Jerusalem seminar on Causes 
and Prevention of Blindness held in August, 1971. 

THE ARCHITECT 

Prof. Michaelson is one of the world’s leading 
ophthalmologists and co-author of the. standard 
work, “Textbook of the Fundus of the Eye.” He 
is the architect of an Israeli programme, where- 
under, over the last 13 years, Hadassah ophthal¬ 
mologists have set up eye clinics in seven African 
countries and are in the process of doing so in two 
more countries. In most of these countries, the 
approach has been an integrated one, consisting 
of the training of African doctors and nurses at 
Hadassah in Jerusalem while simultaneously, Ha¬ 
dassah ophthalmologists established clinics in the 
countries concerned. As soon as the African doc¬ 
tors and nurses finish their training in Jerusalem, 
they go home to take over their own clinics, there¬ 
by replacing the Israelis. 

The aim is to make these countries completely 
independent ophthalmologically, as expressed in 
the motto of the programme, “To serve, to teach 
and to leave.” Some of the countries concerned 
did not have a single ophthalmologist to start 
with. Under the programme nearly 1 million 


patients have been treated, and more than 30,000 
major operations performed. It is estimated that 
Israel alone, despite her meagre resource ^ money 
and manpower, has been able to serve approxi¬ 
mately 25 millions of Africans*in this way. Prof.* 
Michaelson’s successor, Prof. Juan Zaubcrman, is 
continuing with the. programme. 

Curative health is generally regarded in the 
world as much more dramatic than preventive 
health, but in fact, the latter should be able, to 
save the sight of thousands for every individual 
cured. The new Institute for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which is unique of its kind, may lead 
to the prevention of blindness on a large scale. 

The Institute is assisting the Israel National 
Committee for the prevention of Blindness, which, 
with its help, is conducting studies of several of 
the main blinding eye diseases, such as retinal-s 
detachment and amblyopia (lazy eye). In doing 
this, advantage is being taken of the fact that 
Israel is a very suitable country for the study of 
blinding diseases. The mixed origin of its popu¬ 
lation, which has come from both the developing 
and developed countries, results in the presence in 
Israel of large groups of people with eye-diseases 
which are common both in the developing and 
developed countries. The population of 3 million 
Jews is large enough for statistical va&fcy and 
yet sufficiently small for ophthalmologists ^to have 
joint projects on a national scale. 

With the. stimulus and support of the Institute, 
practically all the eye departments in Israel will 
soon be engaged in multiple cooperative studies 
of important aspects of such diseases as glaucoma, 
diabetic retinopathy, retinitis pigmentosa, perforat¬ 
ing eyie injuries, amblyopia etc. Probably no-^' 
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where in the world is there such a planned pro¬ 
gramme of national eye research. 

Much of the blindness can be prevented by 
suitable legislation. 

Conditions of work in industry and their pos¬ 
sible association with industrial accidents will be 
studied at the new Institute. Such factors as the 
methods of running plants and laboratories, the 
construction of children’s furniture and toys, will 
all lx; studied, and legislation to prevent occular 
accidents will, if necessary, be proposed. Prof. 
Michaelson cites as one example, the study of the 
way that many small children at kindergarten age 
are suffering from untreated amblyopia: the Cen¬ 
tre will suggest that legislation be brought forward 
for vis-^, acuity tests at kindergarten age. 

CHANGING ATTITUDES 

“We want to affect the primary attitudes of 
the doctor in relationship to. diseases of the eye,” 
says Prof. Michadson. “In teaching at the under¬ 
graduate level, and at the postgraduate level, 
the emphasis has been, on the one hand, on 
the laboratory aspects of the disease, and on 
the other hand, on diagnosis and treatment. 


Wc want to emphasise a third attitude, one 
which includes the understanding of the cir¬ 
cumstances, often social and cultural, which may 
have led to the. presence of the disease. We want 
eye doctors always to ask themselves how this 
disease could have been prevented.” 

Through the undergraduate teaching of medical 
students from all parts of the world in the Medical 
School and the postgraduate Diploma Course, 
organized by the Ophthalmology Department of 
the Hadassah University Hospital together with 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, it is hoped to 
change the approach towards eye diseases in fav¬ 
our of prevention in developing countries. 

Prof. Michaelson says: “We want to develop 
a nc.w science — that of Public Health Ophthal¬ 
mology. Its main purpose is prevention of blind¬ 
ness. The developing countries have their special 
immediate problems — blindness due. to infections 
and malnutrition; and developed countries have 
their inevitably growing problems associated with 
the increasing span of life — blindness due to 
diabetes and to vascular diseases of the retina. 
Many people all over the world and international 
bodies are looking at this Israeli experiment with 
great interest.” 


RAFAEL scientists show plastic spring 


A novel disc spring, made of plastic and deve¬ 
loped by two scientists of Rafael, Israel’s Arma¬ 
ments Development Authority, was displayed in 
Haifa recently for the first time by its inventors, 
Dr. Boaz I'opper and Meir Toren. The item is be¬ 
lieved to be the first plastic disc spring in the 
world. The inventors described its civilian uses 
as a shock absorber and as a cheap and highly 
efficicittopeans of keeping machine parts in place, 
with aT?recision and simplicity difficult to achieve 
with metal springs. 

Dr. Popper, a mechanical-engineering graduate 
of the Technion-Israel Institute of Technology, 
claimed that the spring's cost was a tenth to a 
fifth that of a metal spring; it was very light¬ 
weight and, above all, was uniformly resistant to 
fore’e or stress. It would not break even if more 
than the designed maximum load or stress 


was applied to it, he said. Even more impor¬ 
tant was the fact that it could be manufac¬ 
tured as an integral part of any plastic component 
in a machine. This eliminated an extra part, 
always a great boon in assembly, it also made it 
impossible for an unskilled assembler to forget 
the spring. 

Made of thin, flexible plastic, the spring is 
conical, and reinforced on the inside by thin 
fins, giving it its main advantages — unbreak- 
ability and uniform resistance under pressure. 
Dr. Popper stated that the fins, “based on very 
complicated geometrical calculations,” were the 
main component. The spring displayed had an 
outer diameter of four inches. It weighs only 
three grams and is designed to resist pressure 
of 100 kg3. The size can be adjusted to any re<- 
quired resistance strength, the inventors said. 
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THE SHORT COURSE IN DEVELOPMENT 
TRAINING is a documentation of the experience of 
the Foreign 'I'raining Department of the State of 
Israel in using comparatively short courses to prepare 
agricultural extension and cooperative workers. Mas¬ 
sive amounts of foreign aid have not succeeded in 
changing the life situations of millions of families on 
small fauns in developing countries, since the amount 
of such aid which trickles down to the individual 
farmer is very small. Comparatively minor changes 
in farming practices, however, can result in substan¬ 
tial increases in production. Introducing and spread¬ 
ing such changes requires grass-roots workers who are. 
trained for their tasks through efficient and inexpensive 
methods, and in this book the goals, method®^accom¬ 
plishments, problems, anil Pends which have been 
developed over a ten-year period of training are analyz- ^ 
ed, with the advantages and disadvantages of short 
courses olfshore, on the. spot, and in combination 
examined. There are six case studies, each highlight¬ 
ing a different aspect of training. 


(t JERUSALEM 73” 

international stamp exhibition 


Over 2,000 philatelists from abroad have 
applied to exhibit their collections at the 
“Jerusalem 73” international stamp exhibi¬ 
tion taking place at the Binianei Ha’ooma 
from 19th to the 30th of December 1973. 
In addition 35 postal administrations includ¬ 
ing France, Australia, Belgium, Holland etc., 
and some 300 Israeli collectors have confirmed 
their participation. Many international exhi¬ 
bitors including winners of gold medals and 
similar prizes have been invited to partici¬ 
pate. Their collections will be displayed in 
a special section and will not participate 
in the genexal competition. Special awards 
will be presented in this section. 


FESTIVAL STAMPS 5734 (1973) 
Dulitmt: D. Orebu 
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AN ISRAELI PROPOSAL FOR INTERNATIONAL MONETARY REFORM 


Mr. Sanbar, Governor of the Bank of Israel, proposed 
modification of the present two-tier system of the gold 
market in making the International Monetary Fund 
the only intermediary between the free and official 
market. Central banks would be permitted to sell gold 
through the IMF only at a mutually agreed price which 
could be similar to the free market price. The gold 
would be paid for by the IMF in SDRs (paper notes 
convertible into any currency except gold). In this 
manner the SDRs would eventually become the effec¬ 
tive international currency. The gold stocks accumu¬ 
lated by the IMF would gradually be channelled unto 
the free market, and gold sales could also be used for 
countering speculation in hot money. 

At the same time the IMF would acquire holdings 


of the currency under pressure to be retained until the 
monetary equilibrium is restored. 

While the plan does not specifically refer to either 
fixed or floating rates of exchange it would probably 
facilitate maintenance of fixed but adjustable parities in 
checking the impact of speculative monetary influx. 

The plan could be put into effect without the need 
for a new international machinery and would apparently 
satisfy ail those concerned. It would be likely to affect 
the free market gold price until it reaches its natural 
level. 

Appreciation was expressed at the meeting of the 
Group of Twenty of the suggestions of Mr. M. Sanbar 
concerning world monetary reform. 


P\ 


MILITARY SERVICE IN ISRAEL TO BE SHORTER 


Military service for men in the Israel Defence 
forces is to be cut by three months from April 1974. 
On 15 July, the Cabinet endorsed Defence Minister 


Moshe Dayan’s announcement that, "after a review 
of the issue by the General Staff, it has been decided 
to cut military service for men — starting from 1 
April 1974 — from 36 to 33 months." 


TEL AVIV AND GAZA KIDS CAMP TOGETHER 


At the Ashdod seashore are two children’s summer 
camps, next to each other, one with children from 
Tel Aviv and one with children from the Gaza 
Strip. The children meet and play together twice 
a day. As freckle-faced Moishele from Tel Aviv put 
it: “Even if we don’t understand each other’s language, 
there is no reason why we should not play with the 
children from Gaza — and we get along fine to¬ 
gether.” Ahmed, 12, from Gaza, said: “They are 
children from Tel Aviv and we are children from 
Gaza. So what? All of us are children and God takes 
care of all of us.” 

More than 7,200 Gaza Strip children, in rotation, 
are to spend a week’s holiday in the summer camps 
run by Welfare Ministry for them in Ashdod, Ashke- 


lon, Gaza, Deir cl-Balah, Khan Yunis, and Rafah. 
The camps for the Gaza Strip children were started 
three years ago, but this year for the first time almost 
a third of the children will be from refugee camps. 
Except for the camp at Ashdod, where they spend 
the nights, the children return home at the end of 
each day. 

At the A&hkelon camp the boys and girls are 
together, with male and female supervisors, but at 
the other camps they are separated. The children 
have a set schedule for meals, play, handicrafts, 
rest and swimming and other sports. In all camps 
the teachers and supervisors work on a voluntary 
basis, without salaries. 


EAST JERUSALEM ARABS QUALIFY AS GUIDES 

te ■ 


Tourists visiting Israel this summer may discover 
that it is an Arab guide telling them the epic of 
Masada, or the history of Sinai and the Gulf of 
Eilat. The first group of Arab guides qualified and 
authorized to conduct tours throughout Israel received 
their licenses from Tourism Minister Moshe Kol in 
July, at a simple ceremony in Jerusalem unusual 
both for its warm atmosphere and plain speaking. 

J The 56 who received their certificates, East Jeru- 
lplemites, were registered as professional guides in 


Jordan before the Six Day War. They completed a 
special 14-week course. 

Spoaking for the class, Sari Radadi of Holy Land 
Tours thanked Mr. Kol for his constant interest in 
the progress of the course. He said the Arab guides 
appreciated the fact that “we are living in a small 
society which has to work together for the promotion 
of tourism, now a main industry.” Praising the Minis¬ 
try for the co-operation and facilities it had extended 
during the course, he said he “hopes for continued 
co-existence based on cooperation and brotherly love.’’ 
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4,800,000 tourists have visited Israel since the establishment of the State in 1948. 

More than a third of this number came in thd years 1970-72.* 

In 1960,110,000 tourists came to Israel; 
in 1972 their number rose to 727,000. 

nnhlhhnl bv Yehofhua Tngor, Conauiv on behalf of the Conaulate of Iarael, 50 Pedder Road, 
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The odds against Israel 


Did someone mention even-handedness? 

Sorry, Mrs. Meir: the Security Council's condemnation of 

9 

the Caraveile affair didn't have much to do with that 


Reprinted from ‘The ECONOMIST 1 , London, August 18, 1973 


“The Aiabs have learned something about the 
United Nations by now, and they will not set very 
much store by their victory in the Security Council 
on Wednesday. It was a novel experience for them 
to watch all 15 members, and even the United 
States, condemn Israel for forcing down that Cara- 
velle on August 10th, searching it for terrorists, 
and then delivering it back to Lebanon: as novel 
an experience, indeed, as watching an Arab air¬ 
liner Hying out of Libya become a hijack victim 
on Thursday. That unanimous vote of disapproval 
makes Israel look very lonely; and it is a mark of 
the Arabs’ growing sophistication in United Na¬ 
tions politics that they did not insist on a resolu¬ 
tion which demanded punishment as well as dis¬ 
approval, and would thereby have got itself vetoed 
by the Americans. But they will not confuse the 
shadow-world of the United Nations with the 
reality of the Middle East. 

The Security Council has lately become, at least 
in the matter of Israel, what the General Assembly 
has long been. It is a place where, votes are cast 
as much for the impression they create as for the 
sake of actually doing anything: as much to give 
satisfaction to people who matter to you, or to 
avoid their displeasure, as to register any real 
judgment on the rights and wrongs of a question. 
The Arabs matter to western Europe, and in¬ 
creasingly to the United States, because they have, 
oil. It has therefore occurred to a number of 



governments, including Britain’s, that the way their 
delegates vote in the United Nations is one means 
of keeping on the right side of the Arabs, especial¬ 
ly so long as the United Stales can be counted 
on to block any resolution that would really hurt 
Israel. There, is a problem in this, because it adds 
to the cynicism with which people treat the United 
Nations; Kit it is why the Arabs are right not to 
read too much into what happened on Wednesday. 

You can do almost anything with international 
law, and ’f the Israelis had wanted to they could 
even have put up some sort of argument in defence 
of what they did with the Caraveile. Iraq, the 
country whose airline had hired it and to which 
it was Hying, claims to be. at war with Israel, and 
countries at war know their ships are liable to be 
stopped and searched by the other side; it is not 
wholly implausible to extend that expectation from 
ships to aircraft, e.ven though diverting an airliner 
is obviously a lot riskier than just telling a ship to 
heave to. There is the problem that Lebanon, in 
whose air space the Caraveile seems to havAflfoecn 
intercepted, does not claim that it is at war with 
Israel. But then Lebanon’s failure to do very 
much about the terrorists who use its territory as 
their headquarters might be held to- have put its 
neutrality in some doubt. Certainly Lebanon 
ought to have acted some time ago against Dr. 
Habash, the man the Israelis were chiefly looking 
for. It was Dr. Habash’s group that has organised 
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many of the past four years’ hijackings, and the 
killings at Lydda last year; and his claim that he 
has now turned against this sort of terrorism will 
not be really convincing until he disciplines those 
of his subordinates who have not. There were the 
makings of a plea on behalf of the. defence in all 
this. But the Israelis did not even attempt it. Mr. 
Dayan said on Sunday that he knew his country 
was breaking what most people regard as the rules, 
and merely observed that it had no alternative. 


IT MUSI BK SEEN TO WORK 

This is an argument that Mr. Dayan will find 
goes down better than any attempt to pick a way 
thiou gh ^lhe legal minefield. The majority of 
people m Europe and the United States, as distinct 
► from the me n who have to make the calculations 
about Security Council votes, would probably say 
two things about the Caravelle affair. 


The first is that, if it did break the rules, Israel 
should not be treated any differently fioin other 
countiie.s that have broken the same rules. These 
things slip out of the memory very easily, but not 
so easily that it will have been forgotten that the 
Libyan government forced a British airliner to 
land at Benghazi in 1971, by threatening to shoot 
it down, and removed from it two Sudanese who 
'were subsequently sent to Sudan to be shot; that 
in 1956 French fighters forced a Moroccan plane 
► carrying Mr. Ben Bella to land at a French-con¬ 
trolled airport; and that in 1967 a British aircraft 
carrying Mr. Tshombe, the Congolese ex-prime 
minister, was diverted to Algeria, and even if the 
Algerian government was not responsible for the 
hijacking it did keep Tshombe in detention until 
he died. There were protests about all these things, 
but none, of them was condemned by the Security 
Council, and none of them was even taken before 
it. It h\one test of a workable law that the same 
ofiVnccmotild be treated in the same way. This 
„ has not happened, and Israel is entitled to say so. 


t 

The second thing most people would say is that 
the degree, of self-restraint they expect Israel to 
show in dealing with terrorists operating from 
bases outside its borders depends on what the rest 
i ' the world is doing to stop terrorism. The theory 
.'s that, since the United Nations came into being, 


no individual country is entitled to “take the law 
into its own hands” in these matters — Sir Donald 
Maitland’s words in the Security Council on Tues¬ 
day - - because there now exists an international 
machinery for putting things right. The trouble 
is that, when it comes to this new sort of terrorism, 
such international machinery as there is has plainly 
got its flywheel knotted up with its crankshaft. 

The United Nations committee that was set up 
after the Munich murders last year has not even 
managed to agree about what it should report to 
this year’s General Assembly. The International 
Civil Aviation Organisation is about to be invited 
to accept a new rule that would lay down penalties 
for countries which let hijackers land at their air¬ 
ports but then neither punish them nor extradite 
them; it is a good idea, but it is still only an idea, 
and it is far from certain that there are enough 
votes in the ICAO to put it on the statute book, 
or that the will to enforce it exists even if it does 
get formal approval. As the. Israelis have pointed 
out, the majority of Arab terrorists arrested in 
west European countries have been quietly released 
afterwards without trial. A ne.w anti-hijacking 
convention might run into the same jelly. 

If the problem of terrorism is to be left to inter¬ 
national controls, those controls have got to be 
seen to work; and they have got to work even- 
handedly. These are two propositions that most 
people would accept, outside the ranks of those 
who openly or silently condone terrorism because 
they think it helps their purpose — and there are 
plenty who do that. They are not, however, the. 
only propositions that governments have to take 
into account when they cast their votes in the 
United Nations. 1'he other motives that work 
upon governments are obvious enough, and there 
is no need to be embarrassed about them. They 
are just part of a different business. The main 
business of United Nations votes is politics, with 
the accommodations and blurrings and compro¬ 
mises, and half-truths, that that involves. Only to 
a much smaller extent, and a diminishing extent 
at that, is it the judicial search for an impartial 
judgment. It serves no useful purpose to confuse 
the two. But it needs to be pointed out why 
delegates sometimes vote the way they do.” 
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ABBA EBAN : 

‘PALESTINIAN 
QUESTION’ 
A PART OF 
OVERALL 
PEACE 

SETTLEMENT 


In a debate 

on a motion in the Knesset 
(Parliament) on August 2, 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
referred to the term 
“the legitimate rights 
of the Palestinian people.” 
Mr. Eban said in part: 


“The term ‘legitimate rights’ of the Palestinian people is a 
vague and equivocal concept, it is open to various interpretations... 

“We find a clearly foi undated expression of this concept in 
the Palestinian Convention of 1968, which has been reaffirmed at 
conventions of the Palestinian organisations since then. .. It bases 
the. definition of the rights of the Palestinians on the complete 
negation of the rights of the Jews to be an independent nation in 
its Homeland. I quote, as an example, and an illustration, two 
sentences from paiagraph 20 of the Convention: The claim to 
an historic link between the Jews (and the people of) Palestine 
does not correspond to the historic fai ls. The Jews are no longer 
a nation with an independent personality, they are citizens of the 
States to which they belong’. And the Convention goes on to say 
that the term ‘Palestine’ must be an Arab concept and that, at 
most, a handful of Jews will be. permitted to be a minority in 
the Arab State. .. 

“I have spoken about the history of the congruence of the 
terms ‘Jordan’ and ‘Palestine’... If the King of Jordan'thought 
fit - - this in connection with his declaration on a federal system 
— to introduce changes in the internal structure of his kingdom, j 
so as to make that kingdom an expression for those Arabs who 
define themselves as Palestinians; if, after negotiations between 
us we had reached agreement on all questions, including the terri¬ 
torial one — then it would not have, been our affair to adopt a 
stand in internal matters which are within the sovereign authority 
of the Arab State bordering the. State of Israel eastward . . . 

“The interesting thing is the unanimity of opposition to the 
idea of setting up a third State within the borders of the historic 
Land of Israel. Israel, Jordan, the inhabitants of Judea and 
Samaria, all the Powers, the Palestinian organisations — all of 
them agree that there is no place for tluec States in that area. . . 

“To sum up, it is impossible to make such a sharp differentia¬ 
tion between the Palestinian complex and the Jordanian. I do not 
claim that there is an absolute identity between the two, but to 
piopose that there is an absolute separation between them is to 
ignore geography, history and the basic cultural and national ” 
facts in the. region. 

“ There has nevei been a Jordanian Kingdom without most 
of its population being citizens of Palestine, and Palestine citizens 
have always been, and still are., the majority in the Kingdom of 
Jordan. 'The problem, therefoir, is not a problem of ‘Palestine’ 
but a problem of borders. .. 

“ There remains, in my vie.w, the question of the national and 
nationality definition of these million Arabs. That problem is not 
satisfactorily solved by progress in social and economic wellbeing. 

Its solution depends on the fixing of borders and the. estabjjWmicnt 
of peace. There is no decision yet. The decision will be made in 
negotiations between the Arab Governments and Israel and through 
peace. Absence of negotiations and absence of peace are what 
prevent the Palestinians from defining clearly what their problem 
is and what are their goals. 

“On the other hand, in the ambit of peace, the Palestinians 
will constitute a majority in an Arab State and will surely be. 
partners in determining its character, its destiny, its relations with 
Israel. The real problem, therefore, is not the. problem of the r 
Palestinians, but the problem of peace.” 
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Arab summer visitors 

CROSS THE BRIDGES 
TO THE WEST BANK 
AND ISRAEL 

BY YEHUDA LITANI 



- 

. . . -mi ■ 


/Irafe summer visitors crossing f/ie “Allenby Bridge". 

Daud Muhammed Abdallah Hamdan intends 
to stay permanently on the West Bank. He ariived 
for a summer visit from the Abu Dhabi oil 
emirate, determined never to go baek. Even 
though he is an important official at the Soil Re¬ 
search Institute in Abu Dhabi, making a good 
living, he. prefers the coolness of his village, Tssa- 
wiya, near Jerusalem, to the heavy heat of the 
Persian Gulf. Daud is ready for any work pro¬ 
vided he can be with His family. But the permit 
granted to him by the Jordanian government is 
only valid for a two months’ stay on the West 
Bank, and the young man who, like many others, 
left the West Bank in 1964 in search of a liveli¬ 
hood in far away places, has little chance of re¬ 
maining in his home, village. 

Daud arrived with the first bus load of summer 
visitors, on the first day of the programme’s opera¬ 
tion, in the beginning of June. After a passport 
contrjJ at the border post in A-Shuna (some five 
miles Tom the. Jordan River), the old bus makes 
its way to the Allenby Bridge. On the Jordanian 
side, a Jordanian police officer gets on for a last 
check, wishing the passengers bon voyage. After 
crossing the narrow bridge, the bus stops by the 
Israel guard hut. where two military policemen 
get on for controls. From that moment, the sum¬ 
mer visitors are on Israel-controlled territory. 

One of the summer visitors from Saudi Arabia 
said that he dreamed throughout the year of fresh 


tomatoes and cucumbers. “The whole year I eat 
nothing but meat and rice, rice, and meat; how 
long can one live on such a restricted diet?” he 
asked. Fresh fruit and vegetables reach Saudi 
Arabia and the oil states only in small quantities, 
and the Palestinians, who are used to fresh food, 
find it difficult to adapt to the desert diet. Some 
of the summer visitors in previous years stayed at 
luxury hotels in Israel (like the 'l'el Aviv Hilton) 
in order to completely experience, the difference 
between life in the desert and the luxuries they 
can afford. 

Travel agents do well during the summer 
months. They organize various and varied tours 
for the tourists starting with a one-day tour to the 
beach at Nahariya or Netanya, and up to a week’s 
tour of Sinai, via Tel Aviv. The summer visitors 
behave like all other tourists, buying souvenirs 
and handing out tips. The military government 
organizes tours for the students among the sum¬ 
mer visitors to scientific institutions in Israel. 
During a tour held last year at the Technion 
in Haifa, some of the students inquired about 
the possibility of enrolling for the next academic 
year. 

The summer visitots are Israel’s best ambas¬ 
sadors to Arab countries. After a lengthy stay 
in Israel, the visitors realize that not all the 
stories reported in the Arab press, radio, and tele¬ 
vision are true. In spite of the stories of their 
friends and relations in the Gaza Strip and on 
the West Bank, they compare the economic situa¬ 
tion and the prosperity in Israel and the adminis¬ 
tered areas’ to that of the Arab countries, and 
realize that Israel compares very favourably with 
he.r neighbours. An Iraqi university graduate who 
visited Tel Aviv and the vicinity, said afterwards 
that he realizes why the Arab states did not 
defeat Israel: “I was twelve when I left Jaffa 
during the 1948 war, and I always remembered 
Tel Aviv as a big city. But since then you have 
worked miracles; T could not believe my eyes.” 
Many visitors come here a second and third time 
and reveal that back home, they report to their 
friends the marvels of this place, and many of 
their friends want to join them on their next 
visit. 

In previous years the military government had 
difficulties hastening the departure of summer 
visitors, who decided to stay on. Many thousands 
stayed a month or even longer beyond the period 
permitted, either to work or simply to spend time 
with their families. This problem will probably 
not arise this year as the Jordanian government 
is taking a strong stand with those who delay 
their return. 
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developing human resources 

The key word in the transfer of knowledge and experience from one country 
to another is ‘COOPERATION’. Since 1958, when Israel began its programme of inter¬ 
national cooperation, it has been doing just that — COOPERATING- 


'The long list of Israeli sun-ess stoiies in this 
field, in more than 80 countries in Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and the Mediterranean Basin, is 
in no small part rooted in Israel’s and the Israelis’ 
ability and desire to physically participate in 
whatever project is involved. The inumerable ad¬ 
vantages that derive from such an approach are 
obvious: instant reaction and feedback on methods, 
policy, etc.; first hand view of results; immediate 
communication between adviser and trainee; and 
the development of a valuable atmosphere of coin- 
araderie between the cooperating peoples. Not 
one of your white-collar, desk bound experts, the 
Israeli sent to advise usually lives in the bush 
or village (often with his family), advising and 
doing at the same time. In numbers this means 
that from 1958 through 1972 nearly 5,000 Israeli 
men and women went into the developing countries 
to aid, instruct, advise and train; while more 
than 16,000 trainees from these countries came 
to Israel for instruction and training. The. majo¬ 
rity (3,017) went to and came from (7,703) 
Africa. Israel sends an average of two experts 
overseas nearly every day of the year. 

In the course of last year alone, more than 140 
projects were implemented abroad, and some 30 
courses were held in Israel. The projects and 
courses rover a wide range of subjects, from agri¬ 
culture, hydrology and regional planning to medi¬ 
cine and public health; from microbiology and 
engineering to port management, printing, com¬ 
munity development and a long list of other topics. 

AGRICULTURAL AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Assistance in agriculture and regional planning 
continues to be the major activity of the coopera¬ 
tion programme. Last year there were projects in 
this field in 42 countries, 16 of which were in 
Africa. Much of the agricultural assistance pro¬ 
gramme is under the aegis of the Center for Inter¬ 
national Agricultural Cooperation in Rehovot and 
the Foreign Training Department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

The agricultural programme can be. divided 
into four parts: comprehensive regional develop¬ 
ment; yield and income raising in a specific branch 
of farming; establishment of farms for special pur¬ 
poses, such as youth training, observation and de¬ 
monstration; and organization of rural economic 
institutions or services. 



Atrican and Asian doctors in Proi. Michael son's 
ophthatmological laboratory at Hadassah-Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity Medical Centre. 


Another important programme is community 
development, which has meant the mobilization 
of the maximum potential in a given society for 
the welfare and prosperity of the whole.. This has 
often resulted in programmes to enhance the status 
and expand the role of women in the face of 
prejudice and stereotyped thought habits in male- 
oriented societies. The village women are en¬ 
couraged to become involved directly in com¬ 
munity affairs and initiate, home industries. At the . 
same time they are trained in home and child 
management, including nutrition and other re¬ 
lated subjects. 

Seen as a special programme, is youth work, 
in which specialists in this are sent to organize 
youth movements, training institutions for the 
young — both rural and urban, and sport and 
recreational activities. Much civic and vocational 
training is given under this programme. 

MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROGRAtfcrfES 

Under the medical and public health pro¬ 
grammes, Israeli medical teams arc sent to work 
abroad and to devise plans to combat endemic 
diseases; while nurses and doctors from the deve.- 
loping countries are brought to Israel for training. 
Medical schools and clinical hospitals in Israel 
cooperate on a regular basis with their counter¬ 
parts abroad. A recent example is “Kniporos”, 
which stands for Kenya-Nethcrlands-Israel Project * 
for Operations Research in Outpatient Services. ' 
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This is a project to establish a public health cen¬ 
ter in the. Nairobi area. 

Education in science and technology is also 
part of the international cooperation programme. 
Included under this heading is hydrology, meteo¬ 
rology and geology. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC ASKS MORE 
ISRAELI AID 

The visiting Agricultural Minister of the Central 
African Republic, Mr. Joaquirn de Silva, asked 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban on 13 July to have 
Israel increase her economic cooperation with his 
country. Mr. da Silva said he had been instructed 
to make the request by the C.A.R.’s President, 
General Jean Bedel Bokassa. 

The Minister said President Bokassa was “striv¬ 
ing for the promotion of peace in the Middle East 
aniMhc world and hoped that the spirit of dialoguc 
prevhiling in the world would find expression in 
all conflicts." 

Mr. da Silva said his country had not forgotten 
that Israel had been one of the first countries to 
establish ties with her, and added that these ties 
were lontinuing. 


COOPERATIVE AND LABOUR STUDIES 
The model of the Israel kibbutz attracted much 
interest in developing countries, and as part of 
the programme seminars and courses on the 
subject of such settlements are. given. These cour¬ 
ses have also been extended to cover trade union¬ 
ism, management-labour relations, and other re¬ 
lated subjects. 

The foreign cooperation programme also of- 
^ fers courses, assistance and training in a wide 
variety of miscellaneous topics: international trade 
fairs, national lotteries, broadcasting, informatics, 
coin and stamp minting, afforestation, census¬ 
taking, hotel management, diamond cutting, etc. 

CURRENT PROGRAMMES IN AFRICA 
At the end of 1972 Israel was involved in 
Africa in 63 programmes of one. sort or another 
in 24 countries. In Ethiopia, for example, there 
were (and in some, cases still are) seven pro¬ 
grammes, covering fisheries development, advice 
on road construction, traffic engineering and port 
maintenance, hotel management, establishment of 
blood banks, and the adoption of the Natural 
Sciences Faculty at Haile Selassie I University by 
the Hebrew University, for a period of five, years. 
In Carnenoun there were five programmes, involv¬ 
ing youth pioneer agricultural settlements, advice 
on urban youth clubs, management of two agri¬ 
cultural training centres and organisation of two 
^ new village centres, vegetable growing and market¬ 
ing and training of youth-training teachers. 


Another five countries — Dahomey, Ivory Coast, 
Kenya, Malawi and Togo — had four pro¬ 
grammes each, covering a wide variety of topics: 
youth training, agriculture, government informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting, state lottery, heavy equip¬ 
ment and farm machinery, health clinics, research 



Ecuador is one oi many countries that have adapted 
the idea of the Israeli "moshav” to their own farming 
naeds. 


and instruction in sciences, model cooperative vil¬ 
lages. Two more countries — Liberia and Upper 
Volta - had three projects each, in agriculture, 
urban youth clubs, health clinic, hospital manage¬ 
ment, afforestation. The other l. r ) countries that 
had one or more programmes were Botwana, 
Central African Republic, Gabon. Gambia, Ghana, 
Lesotho, Malagasy, Mauritania, Nigeria, Rwanda, 
Senegal, Siena Leone, Swaziland, Zaire and Zam¬ 
bia. In these the topics were also in a broad range, 
including regional development, youth training, 
agriculture, textiles, medical assistance, industrial 
development, professional training centres, etc. 

TRAINING IN ISRAEL 

In addition to the above some 20 courses of 
varying duration were held in Israel last year 
in agriculture., community services and' labour 
studies. Participants in the first two were mainly 
from African countries. 

REHOVOT CONFERENCE 

An important event in the cooperation pro¬ 
gramme is the Rehovot Conference, held every 
two yeai-s at the Weizmann Institute of Science. 
The seventh such conference will be held this 
year from 5 to 11 September. The theme will 
be “Economic Growth in Developing Countries”, 
with special emphasis on problems of material and 
human resources. Organizers of the Conference 
hope that it will prove to be a “marketplace of 
stimulating and fruitful ideas” at this critical time 
for developing countries. 
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COURSES 

programme of inter 

april 1973. 


courses 


professional 

in agriculture 


courses 

1 agricultural extrusion (for high level personnel) 


16 planning and budgeting for development 

english. april 1973. 2 months 


Spanish, junr 1973. 6 weeks 

2 fertilizer use and extension methods 


17 financing urban development 

Spanish, junr 1973. 6 weeks 

english. april 1973. 10 weeks 


3 irrigation methods (for h.sr. holders) 


18 organization and structure of editorial depart* "/ 

Spanish, may 1973. 5 weeks 


mrnt (for journalists) 

4 grain storage 


english. august 1973. 3 weeks 

french, july 1973. 3 months 


19 organization and structure of editorial depart- 

5 agricultural extension 


ment (for journalists) 

Spanish, july 1973. 2 months 


french. October 1973. 3 weeks 

6 food technology (for b.sr. holders) 


20 agricultural meteorology (for b.se. holders) 

english. end of 1973. 5 weeks 


english. november 1973. 4 months 

7 pathogenesis of animal diseases in subtropical 


21 transfer of technology (for ECAFE countries) 

climate (for b.se. holders) 


english. november 1973. 3 weeks 

english. end of 1973. 5 weeks 


22 foremen in the building trade 

8 cattle production and extension methods 


english or french, end of 1973. 2 months 

english. January 1974. 5 months 


23 organization and management of transport 

9 fertilizer use and extension methods 


english. end of 1973. 3 months ! 

french, january 1974. 10 weeks 


24 export promotion 

10 pasture crops and animal husbandry 


english. february 1974. 4 weeks 

(for b.se. holders) 


25 hotel management (for high level personnel) 

english. beginning of 1974. 5 weeks 


french, beginning of 1974. 4 months 

11 irrigation methods (for b.se. holders) 


26 organization of fairs and exhibitions 

english. beginning of 1974. 5 weeks 

12 utilization of range pasture in ruminant nutrition 
(for b.se. holders) 

english. beginning of 1974. 5 weeks 

13 aquacultural biology (for b.se. holders) 
english. beginning of 1974. 10 weeks 

14 animal nutrition (for high level personnel) 
french, february 1974. 3 months 

15 fertilizer use and extension methods 
english. march 1974. 10 weeks 


french and english. beginning of 1974. 6 weeks 


• many of the above mentioned courses are held in association or under the sponsorship of intern" 

• subjects, dates and length of courses are subject to change 

• additional courses or individual studies, on subjects or in languages not included in the schedule 

• further information at local Israel mission » 
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Ity ISRAEL 

'national cooperation 
-march 1974 




academic 


courses 


27 compiehcnsivc regional development 
(for post-graduates) 
d «|jh. June 1973. 10 months 

28 stone technology (for post-graduates) 
english. july 1978. 2 months 

29 institutional aspects of use and re-use of water 
(for high level personnel) 
simultaneous translation. September 1973. 

2 weeks 

30 public health and social --.Medicine 
(leading to m.ph.) 
english. October 1973. 12 months 

31 management of water resources 
(for university teachers in hydiology) 
english. October 1973. 3 months 

32 exploration and development of ground water 
resources (for post-graduates) 
english. October 1973. (i months 

33 fertiliser use (leading to m.se.) 
english. October 1973. 12 months 

34 water-desalination (for high level personnel), 
english. end of 1973. 3 weeks 

^ 35 comprehensive regional development 
(for post-graduates) 

Spanish. January 1974. 10 months 

36 teachers in the basic medical sciences 
(leading to tn.se. or ph.d.) 

english and french, admission throughout the 
year. 12 to 20 months 

37 ophthalmology (leading to m.sc. or ph.d.) 
english. admission throughout the year. 

12 to 20 months 

38 use of computers in different branches 
(for highly qualified personnel) 

english. 16 short seminars throughout the year. 
6 8 days each seminar 


courses in 

community development 
and cooperation 

39 cooperative marketing 
Spanish, may 1973. 9 weeks 

40 mass media and development 
(for women leaders) 

simultaneous translation, junc 1973, 2 weeks 

41 out-of-school ( duration and training 
programmes for youth 

english and french, july 1973. 3 months 

42 coopt ration and labor studies 
english. august 1973. 3 months 

43 trade-unionism and cooperation 
Spanish, august 1973. 4 weeks 

44 cooperation and community development 
(for seminary students) 

Spanish. September 1973. 2 weeks 

45 rural community development 
english. October 1973. 8 months 

46 supervisors of kindergarten teachers 

fremh or english. november 1973. 7 months 

47 social and medical insurance 
Spanish, november 1973. 3 weeks 

48 cooperation and labor studies 
french, january 1974. 3 months 

49 vocational training 

Spanish, january 1974. 3 weeks 

50 adult education 

Spanish. February 1974. 3 weeks 

51 youth-leaders 

english or french, beginning of 1974. 2 months 


ftflbnal or regional organizations 


id programme, may be considered on special request 
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COOPERATION NEWS: 


Ghana and Israel working together 
for closer and more cordial relationship 


1 Iis Excellency Major Kwarne Haali, Ghana’s 
Commissioner for Foreign Allans, said on 20 July 
that Ghana and Israel have been working to¬ 
gether in vaiious ways, in the past few years, “for 
a rimer and more cordial relationship.” 

Major Baali was speaking at a farewell func¬ 
tion in Accra in honour of Israel’s Ambassador 
Avrahain Cohen wlm was returning to Israel after 
serving in Ghana for six years. 

Cooperation between Ghana and Israel, the 
Commissioner pointed out, dates back to the vear 
of Ghana’s attainment of independence. “Since 
1957,” he said, “Israel has given Ghana much- 
rteeded assistance” by offering scholarships “for 


the training of Ghanaians in medicine, agricul¬ 
ture, farm management, communications, rural 
development and business promotion. Israel has 
also provided Ghana with experts to advise on 
methods of improving our agriculture and horti¬ 
culture, marketing, etc.” 

Major Baali ended his address with an expres¬ 
sion of the hope “that your country, in collabora¬ 
tion with the rest of the world, will find an 
acceptable solution that will bring permanent 
peace and harmony to all the countries of the 
Middle East,” and with a wish for “i aired 
friendship between Ghana and Israel.” 


Twenty teachers complete kindergarten course in Lagos, Nigeria 


On 1H July, 19715 twenty Nigerian teachers - 
nineteen women and one man, drawn from all 
over the Federation — completed a six-month 
intensive training course in nursery and kinder¬ 
garten education at the University o f Lagos. 

The course, the first of its kind to be held in 
Nigeria, was organized by the Mount Carmel 
International Training Centre for Community 
Seivices in Haifa, Israel, in coordination with the 
Swedish International Development Authority and 
the College of Education at the. University of 
Lagos. 

In a special message delivered at the closing 
eerernoney. Chief Adcniran Ogunsama, Commis¬ 
sioner of Education and Community Development 
lor Lagos State, observed that the completion of 
the course represented “a landmark in the history 
of education in Nigeria, because it demonstrates 


our realization of the fact that teaching in the 
nursery school is an art that requires special 
training.” 

Nurseiy education, fie noted, was well-establish¬ 
ed in the State of Israel, where, in his words, 
"Mount Carmel lias gained worldwide acclaim as 
the best centre of the training of personnel in this 
field.” 

Among the dignitaries present at the ceremony 
were Christian and Moslem leadeis, as we.ll as 
top civic and Government personnel. 

Mrs. Rose N. Mbamali responded on behalf of 
the students, thanking the lecturers and organizers 
of the course, and particularly Mrs. Yona Amir, 
of the Mount Carmel Centre - “our devoted 
mother and director, whose acceptance to direct 
this course has made, history in Nigeria.” 


< 


First Spanish-speaking course 

on financing of urban development takes place in Israel 


Twenty-three people from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela recently completed 
a course on the financing of urban development 
in Israel, The course, lasting from I.'5 June to 
27 July, was the first of its kind to be held in this 
country and was attended by engineers, architects, 
economists, lawyers and academics. It was designed 
primarily for professional people with experience 
in town-planning on national and regional levels, 
the aim being to transmit Israeli know-how and 
to widen basic knowledge of the administration 
and financing of urban development. 


In addition to theoretical and practical studies, 
organized tours were, made to developing areas 
throughout the country, so that the studentscould 
acquire a first-hand acquaintance with funda¬ 
mental problems. 

T he conclusion was a gala dinner in Jerusalem, 
where the students were presented with their 
diplomas and souvenirs of their visit to Israel. 

The roursc had been organized by the Centre 
for Cooperation and Labour Studies for Latin 
America, the International Department of the 
Histadrut and the International Cooperation Divi¬ 
sion of Israel’s Foreign Ministry, in conjunction ' 
with the Organization of American States.' 
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israel experts abroad foreign trainees in israel 
1958-1972 1958-1972 


agriculture 

1510 


management & public services 

945 



science & technology 
728 


agriculture 

5270 


cooperation 

2810 


management & public services 
1914 


community development 
1816 


vocational training 
994 


humanities & social sciences 
602 


science & technology 
781 


youth leadership 
664 


health & medicine 
523 























AT THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 


SCIENTIST INVENTS AIDS FOR BRAIN-WAVE MEASUREMENT 


Two new devices to make life easier for the 
scientist measuring brain cell activity have been 
developed by Dr. Moshe Abeles, Senior Lec turer 
in Physiology at the Hebrew University-1 ladassah 
Medical School. The two are: the Piezo-Electric 
Drive, to inseit electrodes accurately into the 
brain, and the Multi-Unit Analyzer, which sim¬ 
plifies the interpretation of graphs of brain im¬ 
pulses. 

Describing the way in which nerve, cells in the 
brain communicate with one another, Dr. Abeles 
explains that a cell at rest is like a battery, rally¬ 
ing both a positive and a negative electrical charge. 
The positive charge is cm the outer wall of the 
membrane enclosing the cell, the negative', charge 
on its inner wall. Its dendrites, small threads 
extending from the corners of the triangular ce.ll, 
cany corresponding charges on their membranes. 
When the cell becomes active, the. membrane 
charges exchange places, setting up an electric- 
current between the dendrites and the cell body. 

This change in electric field is known as an 
“action potential,” and ran be expressed in terms 
of time and voltage in graphic form. The poten¬ 
tial travels the length of the nerve’s axon, whose 
terminals tie up with other nerve cells. When 
it reaches the terminals, they release a hormone 
characteristic of that nerve cell, which affects a 
bordering nerve cell. 

This activity is usually measured by inserting 
an electrode to a specific depth in the- biain. 
The electrode is made of wire, sharpened to a 
thickness of one ni’cron f 1 /1000th of a millimeter) 
at its tin and insulated by glass excent for the 
last twelve- microns. This electrode, when in the 
vicinity of a nerve cell can measure electrical 
changes takincr place and record them graphically 
on a screen. The graph may appear in a number 
of variations. A broad, flat curve means that the 
potential measured lasted longer than that pro¬ 
ducing a narrow pointed curve. 

As there are many nerve cells in the vicinity 
of the electrode, the graph includes all their curves, 
making it difficult to measure any one cell’s activity 
alone. In order to do this, the curves must be 
separated and their times determined. 

Dr. Abeles has developed a device which auto¬ 
matically and continuously separates and classi¬ 
fies the curves in terms of two standardized 


shapes. Every curve obtained will contain a per¬ 
centage of standard curve A and a percentage of 
standard curve H. The device, called the Multi- 
Unit Analyzer (M.U.A.), identifies the time period 
in which the. potential occurs, as well as the pair 
of percentages of the two basic shapes which comes 
closest to the ideal shape of the potential being 
measured ( Ilie “ideal length” being 2/10()0ths of 
a second). The M.U.A. constantly correlates the 
last 2/1 OOOths of a second recorded from the elec¬ 
trode to the standard shapes and investigaP-s whe¬ 
ther the coi relation is “ideal” - and nof.^.used 
by noise or other electrical interference. 

At thr-. moment of optimum correlation the 
M.U.A., draws a point on the oscilloscope screen 
whose co-ordinates are the proportional numerical 
values taken horn each of the standard shapes, 
l ire M.U.A. then transfers all this information 
to a computer. 

PENETRATION INTO BRAIN 

A second problem in measuring potentials is 
knowing just how far the electrode has penetrat¬ 
ed into the brain at arrv given moment. Control 
over the rate of insertion of the. electrode into 
a sleeping cat’s brain has presented a problem 
until now. 

The Piezo-Electric Drive, developed with the « 
cooperation of the Fine Mechanics Workshop of 
the Medical School, enables the electrode to pro¬ 
ceed into the brain by controlled “steDs” of one. 
to two microns each. Dr. Abeles utilized the ability 
of certain crystals (Piezo-Electric) to “bend” like 
a bow when an electric current passes through 
them, the change being one or two microns. CHie 
electrode is placed in a small box attached to 
the cat’s skull and held between two pairs of 
crystals. To move the electrode forward and in¬ 
sert it. an electric current is nassed throu|jn the 
crystals. The crystals bend and advance the elec¬ 
trode one micron. The process may be repeated 
over and over, both forward and backward. 

Experiments utilizing the technique of measuring 
potentials will serve as a basis for future experi¬ 
ments. Dr. Abeles and his assistants nlan to exa¬ 
mine the. activity of brain cells while the animal 
is awake and in the process of learning, in order 
to see how the activity of living creatures is ex- * 
pressed in the brain’s cells. 
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AT THE WEIZMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE ; 

A SUMMER OF SCIENCE FOR YOUTH 


Top-llight rc.seaichers at the Weizmann Insti¬ 
tute of Science arc sharing their laboratories this 
summer with some 8!) outstanding high school 
students from Israel and abroad who are partici¬ 
pating in the International Summer Science Insti¬ 
tute. Now in its fifth year, the six-week pro¬ 
gramme 1 oilers direct contact with scientific re¬ 
search to gifted students from around the world 
headed towards a scientific career. 

Gh^a from hundreds of applicants, this year’s 
participants hail from Canada, England, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the United States, and, for 
the first time, Denmark, Norway, Mexico anti 
Italy. Making their temporary homes in that¬ 
ched bungalows on the grounds of the Weizrnann 
Institute, these science enthusiasts are joined in 
the programme, by a small contingent of English- 
speaking Israelis. 

During the mornings, the students are super¬ 
vised by senior researchers and post-graduate stud¬ 
ents in a variety of laboratory projects while in the 


afternoons they attend inter-disciplinary lectures 
and discussions. In addition, they enjoy tours, field 
trips, sports activities and camp-fires with youth 
from nearby kibbutzim. 

After an initial two weeks in laboratories at 
the Institute, they embark upon elective activities 
in fields of personal interest. While some continue 
their work on campus during this time, others 
disperse throughout the country to kibbutzim, field 
schools or laboratories, in order to study agricul¬ 
ture, geology, marine biology, meteorology or de¬ 
salination. 

Several of this year’s European students, who 
received top prizes in various national youth sci¬ 
ence contests, also “won” the opportunity to parti¬ 
cipate in the Summer Science Institute. Among 
these,: a Swiss boy who observed the growth of 
cancer in mosses, and two Swedish students who 
investigated and analyzed water pollution in rivers 
along the coast of their own country. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEGEV; 

ISRAEL SCIENTISTS CHART STRUCTURE OF LIQUID-STATE WATER 


Three University of the Negev scientists have 
taken man’s first look at the recorded path of the 
hydrogen atoms in liquid TUO — i.e. water. The 
expfflment in which the uni\ ersity’s nuclear mag¬ 
netic resonance, unit was used to trace the “hydro¬ 
gen peaks” is described as a major discovery. 

Up to now, scientists have been able to obtain 
precise information on the atomic particles of 
water only in its gaseous and solid state. An under¬ 
standing of the molecular structure of water 
may be. a stepping stone to further discoveries 
in molecular biology, such as the way water 


behaves in the living cell. 

The head of the research team, Dr. Stephen 
Marks, was on his way to Chicago to describe the 
experiment to the August convention of the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society, which has shown great 
interest in it. The team also includes Dr. Shaul 
Goren of the university’s physics department, and 
Dr. Ruth Potashnik, a post-doctoral associate in 
the chemistry department. They said that what 
had so far held back other researchers from work¬ 
ing out the structure, of liquid water was the 
interaction among the molecules. 
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INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COOPERATION CENTRE 
ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS IN ISRAEL 
3RD WORLD CONGRESS 
OF ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS IN ISRAEL 
Tel Aviv, December 17,24. 1973 


The Inti! national Technical Cooperation Centre, in 
cooperation with the Association of Engineers and 
Architects in Israel, will convene the 3rd WORLD 
CONGRESS OF ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
IN ISRAEL fiom December 17 to December 24, 1973. 

This time the Compress coincides with the 25th 
anniversary of the State of Israel as well as with the 
50th anniversary of the Tcchnion, Israel Institute of 
Technology, the oldest academic institution of the 
country. 

The theme of the Congress 

DIALOGUE IN DEVELOPMENT 
NATURAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

has been chosen as a result of deliberations at the 


two foregoing tongiesses — the 1st World Congress 
in 1907, which dealt with the “Technological Develop¬ 
ment in Israel and Emerging Countries” and the 2nd 
World Congress in 1970 with the general theme “Dia¬ 
logue in Development”. While the 2nd World Congress, 
the Dialogue in Development, was geared to planning 
and implementation of modern development practices, 
it is intended that at the 3rd World Congress the 
utilization b) modem means of human and natural 
resources in the developing countries will be th'-nughly 
aired and discussed by sciintists, scholars anc^rofcs- 
sionals from all over the world, For further information 
please write to: Congress Secretariat, 3rd World Con- 
giess of Eneineen and Airhitects in Israel, 200 Dizeli¬ 
ftoff Street, P.O.H 3082, Tel Aviv, Israel. 


ISRAEL LEADS WORLD IN ECONOMIC GROWTH 


In the past 25 years of its independence Israel has 
led the world in economic growth, averaging a 9',r 
annual rise in the G.N.P., slightly ahead of second 
place Japan. This phenomenal growth is coupled with 
the largest pioportional balance of payments deficit 
ot any country, according to David Horowitz, retired 
Governor of the Bank of Israel, who addressed the 
Institute of Israel Studies. 

Mr. Horowitz pointed out that the mold G.N.P. 
growth reflects real value not inflated currency terms. 
It also represents dynamism in a multi-faceted economy 
with public, private and labour sectors competing, and 
vast development in both agriculture and industry. 

In 1950, he noted, Israeli farmers produced only 
enough to feed a population of one million, at a low 
level. Today they produce 85% of the food for a 
population of three million, at a high level of con¬ 
sumption, while Israel exports $160 million in fond 


products. In 1948, he also pointed nut, 80,000 workers 
were employed in industry, today the number is in 
excess of a quarter of a million. 

'Phis remarkable growth, despite Israel's lack of 
natural resources and its unique political situation, has 
been accomplished with the aid of an enormous influx 
of $12 billion in foreign funds during the past 25 years 
and the immigration ol impressive numbers of highly- 
skilled professionals trained abroad. 

Remarkable growth though, has been made in ex¬ 
ports where instead of 14% of imports being covered 
by exports of a quarter of a century ago. today 67% 
of imports, including heavy overseas defense expendi¬ 
tures, are covered by exports. 

Israel’s economy is embarking on its second quarter 
of a century of growth, he summarized, is faced by 
three basic challenges; to curb inflation, achieve econo¬ 
mic independence, and raise the level of the lowest in¬ 
come group. 


ISRAEL TO GIVE UP U.N. ASSISTANCE 


Israel has announced that she will forgo U.N. tech¬ 
nical aid as of July 1976. The announcement was madr¬ 
on 26 July in a note from Israel’s U.N. Ambassador, 
Yosef Tekoah, to the U.N. Secretariat. 

The note said that, although Israel was still in the 
process of development and faced immense rhallenges, 
she felt that U.N. aid should be devoted to the less 
developed countries. Israel, however, still wishes to 
take an active part in U.N. development projects and 
play her role in international cooperation, the note said. 
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ZUBIN MEHTA CONDUCTS 
ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC IN BETHLEHEM 


The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra concert, conducted 
by Zubin Mehta, performed for an audience of three 
thousand at the Nativity Square in Bethlehem. This 
was the first undertaking organized by the Bethlehem 
Cultural Foundation, according to Bethlehem Mayor 
Elias Freij at a reception following the concert. 

Zubin Mehta, who is the musical advisor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, spoke at the same reception, 
expressing the hope that in view of the special value of 
this foundation and in appreciation of its contribution 
to the promotion of cultural and brotherhood values, 
the concert will become a yearly event in the founda¬ 
tion’s calendar The foundation was established at the 
initiative of representatives of various ethnic groups 
and faiths, who are interested in supporting the deve¬ 
lopment and rehabilitation of Bethlehem. 

The mayor and Mehta both emphasized at the recep¬ 
tion tHjP^me concert which was attended by Chiistians, 
.Jews, and Muslims teaches us that, as in the past, 
cultural activities can be a bridge and a tie between 
people of differing faiths and nationalities. 

The mayor also pointed out the principal goals of 
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Zubin Mehta conducts the IPO concert in Bethlehem. 


the foundation and expressed his belief that people of 
goodwill in different parts of the world will offer their 
help to the foundation. 


TRADE GROUP GOING TO AUSTRALIA. S.E. ASIA 


A 10-man trade delegation will leave for Australia 
and Southeast Asia in October to promote greater Israel 
exports to that area. 

The delegation will include manufacturers of metal 
products, chemicals, agricultural supplies and electro¬ 
nics. Importers will also be among the members of 
the group. 

According to Dr. Yaacov Shahar, Director of the 
Asian-Australian-African trade department of the Min¬ 
istry of Commerce and Industry, the two-way trade 
’’between Israel and Asia-Oceania has been developing 
“spectacularly'' — from $84m. in 1968 to $286m. in 
1972. Exports to those countries last year grew by 
.15 per cent over 1971 while the growth in overall 
exports was 20.5 per cent. 

“Israel’s main sales in that region have been dia¬ 
monds (60.6 per cent of the total), machinery, chemi¬ 
cals, electricals and electronics and textiles and cloth¬ 
ing. We have been buying from there iron and steel 


products, fibres and knits, industrial machinery and 
equipment, rubber and toys." 

BIGGER INTEREST 

Dr. Shahar said the trade mission is the result of 
heightened interest by Israel businessmen in trying to 
pinetrate that market. Improved shipping services bet¬ 
ween Israel and Southcst Asia, and the relatively low 
prices of certain goods there, have made it a good 
place to buy goods. Raw materials, semi-finished pro¬ 
ducts and certain manufacturing supplies are among 
the attractively priced commodities available there, 
according to Dr. Shahar. 

Besides Australia, the trade delegation will also visit 
Singapore and another country — either the Philip¬ 
pines or Thailand (no decision has been made as yet.) 

Israel exports to Singapore reached $ 15.2m. last year, 
up from IL4m. in 1970. Chemicals ($4.1m.) lead, 
followed by electricals and electronics, machinery, agri¬ 
cultural produce, diamonds, transportation equipment 
and processed foods. 


ISRAEL HEAVY CONSUMER OF NEWSPRINT 


Israel uses as much newsprint — the paper on which 
newspapers are printed — as eleven other nedrby coun 
• trie's excluding Egypt, according to Mr. Pinhas Leibovitz, 
secretary-Ceneral of the Daily Newspaper Publishers 
„ Association. He bases his findings on an official surv-y 
by the Canadian Government. 

Israel will use 43,000 tons of newsprint in 1973 
(compared to 7,000 in 1960). 

J In comparison, Jordan used 300 tons in I960 and 
'V’ill use 330 in 1973: Cyprus rose in this 13-ycar 


period from 1,000 to 2,000 tons: Syria dropped from 
800 tons in 1960 to 700 tons in 1973: Algeria also 
dropped, front 11,700 in 1960 to 7,000 today. Morocco 
rose from 3,000 to 3,700: Tunisia rose from 1,400 to 
1,500: Malta from 400 to 1,100: Sudan from 700 to 
2,000: Lebanon from 2,500 to 8,000: Iraq from 2,200 
to 2,500 and Iran from 7,300 to 14,000. The 1973 
total for these 11 countries is 42,830. 

Egypt however has increased its use from 25,000 to 
27,000 and Turkey from 23,000 tons to 110,000 tons. 
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One ot the toad industry’s biggest 
exports is citrus by-products. Seen 
here is a truck being tipped over in 
order to unload several tons of oran¬ 
ges which are then moved by con¬ 
veyor belt to storage bins and onward 
into the factory where the juice and 
doxens ot other products are extract¬ 
ed by modern, automatic machinery. 


Israel's food industry is a major 
supplier today of off-season pro¬ 
ducts to the European market. In 
fact, the food industry is one of 
the few industrial branches whose 
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exports are directed almost entire¬ 
ly to developed countries, notably 
Western Europe, England and 
Scandinavia. Only 10% ot the food 
products are exported to North 

The. Second Israel Food Week, 
held last February in Tel Aviv, 
proved that Israel is well past 
self-sufficiency in most processed 
food products and that the in¬ 
dustry is now, more, than ever be¬ 
fore export-oriented. Export of 
food products last year, in fact, 
reached a new peak of $98 mil¬ 
lion, a 3 % increase over the year 
before. 

Citrus products still dominate, 
the field, accounting for some 
75% of total exports. This does 
not indicate a lack of export ex¬ 
pansion by other food producers 
but rather a continuing expansion 
in the variety and quantity of the 
citrus products themselves. Dr. 
Moshe Mandelbaum, Director of 
the Ministry of Commerce’s Che¬ 
mical and Food Division, points 
out that up to 1966 Israeli citrus 
processors were engaged mainly 
in squeezing thfc oranges and mar¬ 
keting the juice in tins. Today, 
the industry is* making and ex- 


America, mostly pre-packed frozen 
meals and Soya bean meat substi¬ 
tutes, a field in which Israel is to¬ 
day among the big four in the 
world. 


porting a much wider variety of 
citrus products including: bases, 
concentrates for soft drinks, can¬ 
died orange peel, pectin, vinegar, 
orange flavouring, jellies, jams 
and during recent years, peeled 
orange and grapefruit segments 
in cans. n 

SQUEEZING THE MOST 

OU'L’ OF THE ORANGE 

While Israel is still some dis¬ 
tance away from producing the 
150 orange products which a 
Florida trade magazine recently 
listed, it is nevertheless “squeez¬ 
ing” a great percentage of profy 
out of the mighty orauigfc v ^c- 
cording to Dr. Manuuoaum, 
the maximum that can be earn¬ 
ed from utilizing everyprocessing 
variation (Le. approaching the 
ISO varieties mentioned above) 
is $150 per ton. Today, says 
Dr. Mandelbaum, Israel is earn¬ 
ing an average of $110 per ton 
of oranges processed and expoifc 
ed by industry. 7^ 
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INDUCING CHANGE 


Foreign Minister Abba Eban was interviewed by the New York Times on 19-8-1973. Mr. Eban said in part: 


“Our objective, is to induce change in the 
attitude of Arab States by loosing off options that 
are sterile or unacceptable.” 

“We seek to block the option of the successful 
war of revenge by maintaining a balance of 
strength and developing international support for 
the cease-fire”, he said. 

“We seek to prevent an externally imposed solu¬ 
tion by supporting the US in its policy of nego¬ 
tiations as a ke.y to a solution”, he continued. 
We try to eradicate a mystical Arab belief in the 
decisive nature of revolutionary violence by deve¬ 
loping our life, and progress despite terrorist at¬ 
tacks and also by resisting those attacks by any 
measure that is feasible. 

He said that “If Arabs despair of changing 
the situation by war or by terrorism or by bringing 
about an externally imposed solution, they might 
give more serious attention to the constructive 
alternative of seeking an honourable solution by 
negotiation and compromise.” 

As to the new concern in the US about the 
long-term oil situation, Mr. Eban said that this re¬ 
minded him of past fears about war breaking 
out between the US and the Soviet Union unless 
something was done in a hurry. Rut now, lie said, 
the Two Powers “have agreed not to let detente 

MR. EBAA'S VISIT TO BRAZIL . . . 

Bra/.il and Israel on 9 August affirmed their deter¬ 
mination to take all possible steps and initiatives to com¬ 
bat the threat of international terrorism. This was stated 
in a joint statement issued at the close of Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Abba Ebar.'s official visit to Brazil. 

In the statement, signed by Mr. Eban and his counter¬ 
part, Brazilian Foreign Minister Mario Gibson Barbosa, 

. . . A AD BOLIVIA 

At the end of his three-day official visit to Bolivia on 
15 August Mr. Eban and Foreign Minister Mario Gutier¬ 
rez of Bolivia signed a joint communique, stating their 
agreement that for true peace in the Middle East "the 
recognition of secure borders freely established is needed 
and the most adequate method of achieving that is 
through negotiations between the parties, without foreign 
interference or impositions.” The two Foreign Ministers 
also signed an agreement for Israel technical aid to 
Bolivia in the spheres of agriculture, industry and 
water development. 

Mr. Eban called on Bolivia to extradite Nazi war 
criminal Klaus Barbie to France, where a warrant is out 
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be affected by anything that happens in the 
Middle East.” 
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“Now, we hear the idea of the energy shortage 
as a reason for more alarm in the Middle East”, 
he said. “The answer is, first of all, there is no 
energy problem arising from Arab-Israel conflict. 

He said that some commentators describe the 
sale of oil as “an act of distinterested altruism” by 
the. Arab nations, whereas “it is the essential condi¬ 
tion of their economic survival.” 

Alluding to public statements by some American 
oil companies on behalf of th« Arabs, .’w» Eban 
said that the oil companies should devtire more 
attention to research and analysis rather than be¬ 
coming “amateur diplomats”. 

Asked about the trip to the Middle East hy 
Secretary-General Waldheim of the UN later 
this month, Mr. Eban politely welcomed it but 
indicated that Israel did not expect anything to 
come of the visit. He said: “It will lx* useful for 
an international representative to take the tem¬ 
perature as it were and elicit from the Govern¬ 
ments a general description to their attitudes, their 
hopes. It is better than a vacuum where the peace 
idea is lost. 1 welcome any peace idea whit h 
keeps it in the forefront even if conditions are 
not yet ripe for an agreement.” 


the two coui.trics stressed their mutual interest in the 
“effective application of international law against the 
threat of international terrorism against civilization.” 
The two countries also expressed their desire for a “just 
and lasting" peace in the Middle East. Mr. Gibson 
reiterated Brazil’s determination to make every effort 
to contribute to such a peace. 


for his arrest. Hr asked the Bolivian Foreign Mttis^er to 
sec to it that the former Gestapo chief of LyortjJnow a 
wealthy resident of Bolivia living under the name of 
Klaus Altman, was handed over. 

“A State like Bolivia, which gave haven to Jews at 
a time when others closed their gates to the victims of 
the Nazi regime, cannot remain indifferent to the demand 
of world opinion to hand over Barbie,” Mr. Eban said. 

Mr. Eban was on 14 August awarded the Bolivian 
Government’s highest honour: he was made a member 
of the “Order of the Eagle of the Andes." The Foreign 
Minister was also the luncheon guest of the President of 
Bolivia, Colonel Hugo Banzer Suarez. 


HUNT FOR THE KEY MEN 


Following excerpts are from an editorial in Nagpur Times dated 24-8-1973. 


“The Arab airliner which the Israeli war planes 
forced to wend its way to an airport in Israel and 
land there on August 10 and for which Israel in¬ 
curred U.N. Security Council censure, has a very 
thrilling note about it. Israel knew, the plane was 
to carry a group of Palestinian guerilla leaders. 
On landing, the plane was thoroughly searched 
and the occupants’ identification was checked, but 
the required men were not found there. It was 
only a two-hour detention during which the crew 
were given soft drinks; a pregnant woman was 
medically treated and the. passengers were handled 
in a gentle, way. When the investigation was over, 
the plait .is allowed lo go back. 

In intro.'Hieing this new mode in its fight against 
* the Arab guerillas, lsiae.1 is apparently after the 
key-men behind the guerilla organisations and if 
they are liquidated, there won’t be a repetition of 
such incidents as the, assassination of its air attache 
in Washington, the four-day hijacking of the 
Japanese Jumbo jet which was blown up in Lybia, 
the attack on an Isiaeli airlines office in Athens 
and the Athens airport attack in which two people 
were, killed and . r ). r ) wounded. Who are the brains 
supplying motive and inspiration for such acts? 
If they are nabbed, will it not pul an end to this 
exasperating nonsense? Guided by this motive 
Israeli bombers intercepted the Arab airliner as it 
took off from Beirut and forced it to land in 
Israel. The Isiaeli authorities were singularly dis- 
- appointed not to find aboard a key man who was 
to travel by the same, plane. 

An enterprising Guardian correspondent has 
dug out the inside story about the key man who 
was to travel from Beirut to Baghdad on that plane 
that night. He was Dr. Ilabash along with three 


other leaders who are the brains behind the 
guerilla Front. Dr. Habash has been the chief of 
the Front since its inception in 1967. His organi¬ 
sation was the first to adopt “spectacular terror 
as a prime weapon against Israel.” The Front 
has been openly owning its doings. It boasted 
responsibility for blowing up the Swiss air plane 
in flight in February this year, killing all 47 on 
board. It trained the three Japanese gunmen and 
organised the notorious Lydda airport massacre in 
May last year in which 26 civilians were killed 
and 70 wounded. It planned the multiple hijack¬ 
ing that precipitated the ‘Black September’ war in 
Jordan three years ago. The Front known as PFLP 
was also reportedly behind the recent Athens 
operations referred to above. The Arab woman 
who blew' herself up during the hijacking of the 
Japanese Jumbo last month was a member of the 
PFLP. Dr. Habash, the head of this organisation, 
who was to travel by the plane on August 10, 
cancelled his plan at the last minute. 

Israeli operations have none of the ‘aimlessness’ 
of the Arab hijackings. Each of their operations 
is planned with a view to achieving decisive re¬ 
sults. Their actions may not yield the desired fruit 
as in the case of Arab airliner interception on 
August 10. But, supposing, Dr. Habash and his 
three, associates were on the plane and they were 
caught by the Israelis, what a prize possession it 
would have been for them! It would have struck 
a sledge hammer blow to the guerillas, causing 
their disintegration. The Security Council censure 
is unlikely to deter the Israelis from planning simi¬ 
lar back-breaking operations. The gamut of their 
intelligence activity is awfully superb. It is a hunt 
for the key men wherever they may be, and what¬ 
ever it may cost.” 


‘INDIANS BACK JUSTIFIABLE SELF-DEFENCE' 


The chairman of the Bar Council of India, 
Ra/h Jcthmalani, said that Israel's efforts 
to stamp out Arab terrorism outside its borders, 
in the air and on the ground, were acts of justifi¬ 
able self-defence. 

Advocate Jethmalani, who attended the inter¬ 
national congress of Jewish Jurists as a guest, told 
The Jerusalem Post that no substantial press or 
public disapproval of Israeli counter-terror had 
been evident in India. 

“After the Beirut raid in March,” he confided, 
"I came across a great many Indians who admired 
the dexterity of the Israeli swoop.” 


The Bombay-born barrister now spends half his 
time in Delhi, where he pleads at the Supreme 
Court of India. He said that Indians in general 
and Indian jurists in particular tend to sympathise 
with Israel's situation because of their horror of 
terrorism. “When you strike back to protect your¬ 
selves, employing reasonable means, you are merely 
exercising your elementary rights.” 

Mr. Jethmalani recalled that Indians were 
hijack-conseious, and did not consider security 
arrangements to be onerous or bothersome. “We 
have had security checks for a long time on our 
internal plane ilights from Bombay to Delhi and 
it seems quite normal.” 
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GOUU 


A Memoir by Golda Meir 


W HEN 1 first left the United States, I came 
to Palestine; not simply to Palestine but to 
a kibbutz. It would be stretching a point to claim 
that in 1921 I knew much about kibbutzim, as the 
only Palestinians I had met at that time, were 
Bcn-Gurion, Ben-Zvi, Yaaeov Zerubavel, and 
Chashin — four people who had been expelled 
from Palestine by the 'l urks and had come, to my 
town. I heard much from them about Palestine, 
but little about the kibbutz itself. I knew that 
Nachman Syrkin was thinking of establishing co¬ 
operatives in Palestine. I, therefore, cannot pride 
myself on having known very much about what 
went on here while I was in America, but I did 
know that I wanted to go to a kibbutz. 

When we first came to Merhavia there weie 
already houses there left dver- from tij/tfcoopera¬ 
tive that had been set up before World War 1. 
There was a kitchen in a shack — a very primi¬ 
tive kitchen - and a bakery. Baking bread was 
for me one of the most profound mysteries of life. 
My mother used to bake her own ehallah. But 
bread! We. were then 30-32 members in the kib¬ 
butz. We. bought the flour in Nazareth and since 
it was rarely well sifted, the bread came out all 
purple and somewhat bitter. What nearly petrified 
me with fear was when the old-timers in the 
bakery wanted to teach me to knead the dough 
when it was dry. When you put a lot of water 
into the dough it’s easier to knead it but nothing 
much comes out of it; the trick lies in kneading 
it with very little water. When I finally learned 
how to do it, I was really proud of myself. 

Another problem we had was with the oil. We 
used to buy that from the Arabs, too, and it was 
bitter. I thought it was silly to use it for baking 
and rooking for you couldn’t eat a thing made 
with that oil. 


During a holiday gathering of 
the members of Kibbutz Revivim, 
Prime Minister Golda Meir re¬ 
minisced about her early years in 
Israel . She first went to live on 
Kibbutz Merhavia in 1924, and 
the experience has left her with 
many cherished memories. 


We used to take turns by the month working 
in the kitchen. 1 believe that one. of the reasons 
the other girls were so unfriendly and suspicious 
of me at first was that I was never put out at the 
thought of having to work in the kitcherw'VVhen- 
ever one of the. other girls was due to start her 
month’s service in the kitchen she moped a week 
in advance. As for myself — American fool that 
I was — I couldn’t for the life of me understand 
why this should send them into a fit of depression. 

I used to say to them: “Why can you go to work 
in the barn and feed the cows without being de¬ 
pressed about it, but you can’t manage a similar 1 
attitude when it’s your turn to go to the kitchen 










in order to feed the comrades. This work you 
regard as demeaning.” 

When my turn came to work in the kitchen I 
decided not to use the bitter oil, and I did all my 
cooking without it. The food was not too varied: 
we had humus [chickpeas] which we soaked in 
water for twenty-four hours and then cooked it 
with onions for soup; later the same concoction 
served as a cereal; and later still, in the evening, 
we ground it with onions as a salad. 

One day we were, looking through the window 
when we saw 20 men coining, who would have to 
be fed in addition to our own 30 comrades. We 
had a man working with us then in the kitchen, 
a very quiet fellow, and he told us: “Don’t woriv. 
As long,as I’m in the kitchen there’ll be enough 
for all •tea t.” He went to the kettle of boiling 
water, which was meant for tea, and poured it 
into the soup, which was not very thick as it was. 
The “soup” sufficed for all — even for those who 
were passing through. 

In the winter it was very cold in Merhavia. 
When we. came into the kitchen in the morning 
we first had some tea, usually unboiled, and then 
the comrades would come in to have breakfast. 
In Palestine after the war, there were leftover 
canned goods: bully beef, and what was called 
“fresh herring” fish preserved in tomato paste. 
That’s what we served for breakfast. When we 
needed something hot I started to rook cereal, and 
they used to say: “She’ll have us eating cereal 
for breakfast ye.t.” But they soon learned to like 
it, and it was good. 

The herring also presented a problem. Not 
everyone had a knife, fork, and spoon. Mostly 
we had only one utensil, either a knife, or a fork 
or a spoon. The girls who worked in the kitchen 
used to wash the herring and cut it into small 
pieces, but they didn’t peel off the skin. So that 
when the herring was brought to the table, every¬ 
one had to peel his own, and since there was 
nothsv, on which they could wipe their hands, 
they wiped them on their work clothes. When I 
came to work in the kitchen I used to peel the 
herring, and the other girls would complain: 
“You’ll see, she’ll get them used to that, too.” 

I used to answer them: “What would you have 
done in your own home? How would you have 
served herring at your own family table? This is 
your home! They are your family!” 

We had other conflicts too. We did our laun¬ 


dry communally but not the ironing. Everyone 
took his own laundry home and ironed it himself. 
At that time we used heavy irons heated by coal. 
All week long the girls would go out to work in 
unironed dresses and kerchiefs. When it came to 
that, I admittedly was spoiled. I couldn’t stand 
the thought of going out to work in unironed 
clothes. And they couldn’t stand “that American 
girl” who went to work daily in an ironed dress 
and kerchief. I couldn’t understand what made 
them so mad. Why should they have cared? 
After all I did the ironing on my own lime, in 
my own room. 

But one time I surprised them all. Merhavia, 
of course, had a water tower, but the. flow of water 
was none loo dependable. In summer we some¬ 
times used to go into the rommunal shower all 
covered with dust, open the tap, and have nothing 
come out. When the water stopped running some¬ 
one had to climb up a tall ladder to the top of 
the tower to make some adjustment. I'he girls 
who were caught without water in the shower 
used to run around looking for the handyman to 
fix it. I didn’t understand why we needed a man 
to fix it — and when I climbed up the ladder the 
first time, it was a shock to the girls and the boys 
too. 

The one thing which drove me wild, however, 
was the barhash [tiny flies which fill the air during 
the barley season]. Merhavia was located between 
two Arab villages and they used to take pot shots 
at us from time to time; but I believed that a 
day would rome when we would live in peace 
with them. W'e also suffered from malaria, and 
I came down with it and was hospitalized. I truly 
believed that the day would come and we would 
drain the marshes and be rid of the malaria. But 
would there ever be an end to those pesky flies? 
In the summer we went out to work at four in the 
morning, for when the sun came up it was im¬ 
possible to stay in the field because of the barhash. 
We used to smear ourselves with vaseline (when 
we had it), wear high collars and long sleeves, 
wrap ourselves in kerchiefs, and come home with 
the barhash stuck in our e.yes, ears, and nostrils. 
Even the cows used to stampede from the fields 
when the flies came out. I had a solution for all 
my other problems, but not for the barhash. 

And then the babies started to come. My son 
Menachem was born in Jerusalem, but when he 
was four months old I went back to Merhavia 
with him. In the meantime, two or three other 
babies were, born in the kibbutz. At that time we 
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had two-room houses — one big room and one 
small. So we put all four babies in the big room 
and 1 slept in the small room, for I told the com¬ 
rades: “Why should we have a girl stay up all 
night with each of the four babies?” And so I 
took care of all the babies at night and the kibbutz 
did without a night watchgirl. Everything work¬ 
ed out fine except for the fact that we had only 
one bathtub for all the children, and in time, the 
word got around that “Golda’s babies drink alco¬ 
hol.” This was because I was admant about slosh¬ 
ing alcohol around the bathtub after each baby’s 
turn and “burning” it out to make sure it was 
sterile. This was quite an expense., and I had 
many fights with the other comrades who thought 
that it was not necessary, hut then I was sure that 
it was and I insisted on “burning” the bathtub 
after every baby’s bath. 

A prevalent disease in the country was papetache 
[a debilitating high fever called sandfly fever], a 
thing you no longer hear about. Rut at that time 
it was as much a cause of despair as the barhash: 
fever, a terrible headache, loss of appetite - you 
couldn’t even bear the thought of food. When I 
came down with papetache 1 was in chaige of the 
chicken houses and of the incubator which we had 
just bought (a “giant” 500-egg incubator, which, 
I believe, was the first of its kind in the country). 
I remember that when I was in bed with fever, 
they forgot to water the ducks and when my 
fever went down and I could go out again I saw 
a few ducks which had died of thirst. My fever 
rose again and I had an attack of hallucinations 
in which I felt as if the entire loom was filled 
with dead ducks. Here I should mention an act 
of kindness on behalf of one of the hoys which 
I shall never forget. He was in charge of the mail 
and the telegraph, and when I came down with a 
high fever, he used to ride in from Afula on horse¬ 
back to bring some ice. and lemons which they 
used to make lemonade for me. I have since eaten 
many wonderful things in my life, but none which 
could compare with the exquisite taste of that 
lemonade. 

There was no paved road to Afula at that time 
and we had to take our milk to the railroad sta¬ 
tion there before dawn, often by mules pulling 
the wagon through thick mud. We had one. com¬ 
rade, a wonderful fellow from America, but I shall 
never understand why he chose to try being a 
fanner and mule driver. When his turn came, to 
take the milk to the. station three times a week, 
he would almost always return with the milk un¬ 
delivered. The mule he rode would invariably 
reach a narrow bridge sunk in the mud and turn 
back without his even realizing it, because it was 
dark. On those days the milk stayed home. Even 
harnessing the mule, was nearly impossible for him. 



him addressing her in frustrated rage: “There’s 
no room for both of us in Merhavia; it’s either 
you or me.” 

In those days, only members recovering from 
bouts of malaria received potatoes, lemon, and 
similar delicacies. Rut God was merciful. In the 
neighbouring private village of Merhavia, there 
was a grocer named Rlumenfield, who came from 
Germany and soon after brought over his wife 
and daughter. They decided that the daughter 
had to learn English and sent her to trte several 
times a week for English lessons which I gave her 
after work. In Heir of payment, Rlumenfield gave 
us a monthly credit of three pounds in his shop, 
and with this we. bought all our “luxuries”: pota¬ 
toes for the sick, “Kwoker” (the name being de¬ 
rived from the trade name Quaker Oats), salt, 
and sometimes pven raisins for our wonderful 
cookies. 

Since I had been accepted as a member of the 
kibbutz with such reluctance, I took pains to prove 
that they had been wrong about me, and, like the 
other girls, I insisted on doing any job that the 
men did. There is a big grove of trees near the 
entrance to the kibbutz today, and at the time it 
provided our main source of income. The Jewish 
National Fund paid us six pounds per mej^jjer to 
plant the trees. The plot was full of rdexs and 
boulders and we had to loosen them with picks to 
get some soil in which to plant the saplings. I will 
never forget the first days I worked at that job. 
When I returned to my room in the evening, I 
couldn’t as much as move a finger, but I knew 
that if I didn’t show up for supper they would 
jeer: “What did we tell you? That’s American 
girls for you!” I would gladly have foregone, my 
supper, for the chickpea mush we ate wasn’t worth 
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the rfTort of lifting the fork to my mouth — but 
I went. 

As I said, the food was poor and skimpy, so 
we. used to prepare an extra two eggs and an onion 
for the night watchmen. And they, in turn, an¬ 
nounced that anyone who would come to visit with 
them a bit (to break the monotony and boredom 
at one in the morning) would share in their feast. 
They used to fry the onion, and I can’t tell you 
what else they added to the eggs. But at one. in 
the morning I would turn up in the kitchen and 
not simply for the food, believe me; and I was 
among the. last to leave. 

We used to pour our tea straight from the 
water heater but we hardly ever had the patience 
to wait for the water to boil, so we drank it hot 
but unboiled. When they heated water in the 
kitche 4jj*f ■ had tea, but for every drop one had 
to trekTo the kitchen. It seems to me now that 
had the kibbutzim of that time had the means 
and the. ideological flexibility to accept two tilings 
which have today become commonplace — private 
showers and toilets and private tea-making facili¬ 
ties in members’ rooms - thousands who later 
left the kibbutzim would have stayed. But these 
weie the kind of fundamentals which no one at 
the time could imagine as being arranged 
differently. 

There, was of coutse no fruit at the time, either 
in Merhavia or in all of the Jezreel Valley. Which 
reminds me of a “big scandal” we once. had. Some¬ 
one once bi ought a few lemons from town and 
one of the girls dared to take one. . .to wash hci 
hair (there was no shampoo and the only soap 
we. had was laundry soap, so that it was outright 
torture for afty girl who insisted on growing long 
hair). I will never forget the outcry that arose 
around that filched lemon — for a lemon was not 
simply a piece of fruit but a medicine for those 
suffering from malaria and / mpctache. 

And finally, I would like to repeat something 
that I have said many times. The reason I have 
felt so good here in Israel — it’s over . r )0 years 
already - is due to two things: I never felt I 
was making a sacrifice by being here, and it nevei 
occn^/'l to me that I deserved praise for being 
here.*** 

Permit me to end by expressing a hope: that I. 
together with all of Israel, will live to see the 
day when we know that no one is in danger; when 
every ring of the telephone and every arrival of my 
military aide is not a cause for anxiety; a day 
when we will feel confident that whatever peace 
we have, is not fleeting or accidental, but that 
every day and every night will be peaceful. That 
day may yet come. 


“SALUTE 

TO 

ISRAEL” 

SALUTES GOLDA 



“Hello, Golda, well, hello, Golda, 
it’s so good to have you here where 
you belong” greeted the Prime Minis¬ 
ter as she stepped into David’s 
Tower in the Old City of Jerusalem on 
12 August to attend the “Salute to 
Israel” programme in honour of the 
State’s 25th anniversary. She was 
treated to a standing ovation by the 
hundreds of guests and was visibly 
moved as the last notes of the song, 
sung by a celebrity cast to the tune 
of “Hello, Dolly,” faded out — “So 
love and cheers, Golda. Thanks for all 
those years Golda. We hope you’ll 
never go away.” 

Speaking in English, she thanked 
the performers — who included cele¬ 
brities such as Alan King, Hugh 
O’Brien, Susan Strassberg, Robert 
Merrill and Arlene Dahl, joined by 
Israel’s own Yaffa Yarkoni — and in 
particular those Americans who 26 
years ago “spent restless days and 
sleepless nights praying that we 
would make it. We of course never 
had any doubt,” she added. “We had 
no alternative.” 




Ruction becomes an ii 

ixty movies protihiced i 


ese acyprpnshfticnts would 
“ “ en possible without 

Jor investments in facilities 
d government assistance. As 
roof that the government con- 
jiders film production an indus¬ 
try, and an important one at that, 
jt promulgated a law in 1968 giv¬ 
ing special incentives to film pro¬ 
ducers and it then designated the 
Ministry of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry to implement it. 


IL 10 MILLION INVESTED 

Since then some IL 10 million 
has been invested in facilities and 
modern equipment and many mil¬ 
lions more have been granted in 
the. form of tax reductions on 
ticket sales, tax exemptions, loans 
and grants. Today there are 15 


-- Export of Israeli films 

— Foreign investment in Israeli 
films 

— Income in foreign currency 
by providing production facilities 
for foreign film companies 


TOTAL 


production companies in Israel, 
two laboratories for developing 
and processing colour films and 
25 companies giving various spe¬ 
cialized services ranging from 
costumes, lighting and cameras to 
providing military equipment, 
aims pyrotechnics and special 
effects. 

One of the main benefits, aside 
from creating employment for a 
wide variety of skilled personnel 
and the development of local 
production facilities, is the indus¬ 
try’s ability to earn foreign cur¬ 
rency. This income has risen to 
record heights, reaching $4 mil¬ 
lion in 1972, compared with 


$600,000 in 

1970. The 

income 

was divided 

as follows ( 

in tliou- 

sands of dollars): 


1970 

1971 

1972 

100 

300 

600 

20 

150 

600 

500 

1,550 

2,800 

620 

2,000 

4,000 
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Yvonne EHiman keeps cool 
in the desert style costume 
she dons to play Mary Magdalene 
in a Biblical Him. 


ilustry in israel 

in typist Three years 


WILD WEST 

Two complete frontier' town 
sets for Western movies have 
been built in difl’eient parts of the 
country. One of them was re¬ 
cently put to use by an American 
film companv producing a West¬ 
ern called. “Hilly Two Hats” 
starring Gregory Peck. 

To further encourage the de¬ 
velopment of a local film indus¬ 
try the. government and various 
y associations have granted a total 
of 57 scholarships since 1967 for 
Israelis to study film production 
abroad. Numerous other activities 
have been undertaken such as 
special grants for local produc¬ 
tions, including short subjects, 
study trips abroad, bringing film 
experts to Israel to impart some 
of their knowhow, the institution 
of various "study courses and the 
establishment of movie clubs, etc. 

Any reader of this bulletin who 
would like, to produce a movie 
in Israel can therefore rest as¬ 
sured that he will find all the 
facilities and skilled personnel he 
requires, not to mention lower 
production costs than in most 
, Western countries and...some 
■ 100 rainless, sun-lit shooting days 
a year. 






Dalia Atlas 



by Haim Bar-On 

Technlon'. L.dy of Mu.lc 

play. » •‘9 ni,lc3nt 7 
ln rounding on, «h. 

Ol the ln.«itu*« * 



AlSS 



. . n a ii 3 Atlas tta> Em a hvmB ' 

It’s a bit difficult to believe i* app earance belies ber 

She is a pretty, very (ondu(:l Technion’s Symphony 

profession. ^ until one watches he strcnRtl , show 

Orchestra and its Chorus does h ^ ^ ^ flow ot th e 

as her hands reach, dart an con , pro misc her conducting; 

• , Her femininity does not comp 

classical music. H , her app cal. 

« a "y thi " S ’ “ enha "‘ rS hCr . aP,, “ ctinR an orchestra and a chorus 
That a woman should be con u ^ should do that conduct- 

may seem strange, to some people ^ Technion promises 

ing at Israel’s science and engineering 
to be an interesting story. 
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Musical Formulas 

Miss Atlas feels right at home 
among all the chemicals, appara¬ 
tus and scientific theories. “Music 
is very scientific,” she says, “even 
mathematical. I feel that I have 
an advantage over the scientists 
and engineers at the Technion, 
because all my formulas have 
beautiful melodies to them.” 

In Technion City’s Chuichill 
Auditorium during the late after¬ 
noon Dalia Atlas, the. scientist, 
rehearses the student orchestra in 
order that Dalia Atlas, the con¬ 
ductor, can evoke from them the 
sweet ‘<0jf s that Mozart or Han¬ 
del or Debussy intended. It’s hard 
work for the music-minded young 
people, and Miss Atlas is very 
proud of their keen interest and 
dedication. 


Need for Music 

“The students at the Technion 
are. more idealistic, and in many 
ways more outstanding than stu¬ 
dents of, say, the humanities in 
another university. Science stu¬ 


dents like exartness and sound, 
logical thinking They want to 
get to the heart of the. matter in 
a no-nonsense, factual, rational 
way. On the other hand, they 
do need the human and emotional 
element and that’s why I think 
they need music.” 

This need for music extends to 
the general student body and the 
faculty, quite a few of whom 
come faithfully to the monthly, 
free concerts. On a cool evening 
last winter, unheated Churchill 
Auditorium was filled with lovers 
of music. Miss Atlas warmed 
the orchestra and the orchestra 
thoroughly warmed the audience. 
Perhaps it wasn’t scientifically 
provable, but it worked! 

‘A Man’s Field’ 

Earlier in her career on a spring 
day in 1959. Dalia Atlas took over 


Members of the Student orchestra 
rehearsing. 


for the absent conductor of the 
Haifa Conservatory student or¬ 
chestra. It was, in one way, a 
moment of triumph, and in an¬ 
other, the beginning of a new 
career. She had always wanted 
to be a conductor, but had been 
repeatedly discouraged from em¬ 
barking on a career in “a man’s 
field”. It was an ambitious step. 
Women, in fact, do not usually 
become conductors of orchestras. 
But Miss Atlas is an energetic 
woman, born in a country where 
anything is possible. 

A native of Haifa, Israel, she 
comes from a family that on her 
mother’s side produced a long 
line of rabbis and, on her father’s 
side, cantors. Her early musical 
education included years of study 
at the Haifa Conservatory and 
the Tel Aviv Academy of Music. 
She won a scholarship to the 
Rubin Academy of Music in Jeru¬ 
salem, where she devoted herself 
to learning the many subjects 
necessary to a thorough musical 
knowledge. While there, she gave, 
piano recitals and appeared as 
a soloist with Israel Radio Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. When she recci- 
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ved her diploma, Miss Atlas was 
seventeen-and-a-half, a “young¬ 
ster” among all those graduates 
in their mid-twenties. As a teach¬ 
er of piano. Miss Atlas guided 
the careers of many promising 
young Israeli pianists. 

Learning to Conduct 

After her chance opportunity 
to conduct in 1939, she concen¬ 
trated her efforts on learning this 
most difficult field. In 1960, Miss 
Atlas won a scholarship from the 
Italian Government to study with 
Maestro Franco Ferrara through¬ 
out that summer. She returned 
the following year to study under 
both Maestri Ferrara and Sergiu 
Celibidache.. Throughout the 
early 1960’s, Miss Atlas continued 
her studies in Europe, aided by 
the scholarships of the American- 
Israel Cultural Foundation. 

Dalia Atlas returned to Israel 
in 1963 to study briefly under 
Gary Be.rtini. During this time 
she met Zubin Mehta, who was 
sufficiently impressed with her 
ability to recommend her to his 
own teacher, Professor Hans Swa- 
rowsky, in Vienna. Under his 
tutelage. Miss Atlas compressed 
her academic study into an inten¬ 
sive course which brought her to 
a major point in her career. 
Professor Swarowsky then strongly 
advised her to build her career 
and reputation by entering con¬ 
ducting competitions. 


International Competitions 

In 1963-64 she entered several 
international competitions for 
conductors. In Novara, Italy, she 
was one of four finalists; in Liver¬ 
pool, England, she. won fourth 
prize; in New York City, Miss 
Atlas was singled out by Leonard 
Bernstein as “too brilliant to be 
passed by,” receiving a special 
silver medal and citation. 

Miss Atlas maintains an im¬ 
pressive work schedule, through¬ 
out the year as a conductor and 
musical director of two orchestras 
and a choir and as a fiec|iient 
guest conductor for the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Israel Radio Orchestra, as well as 
important orchestras in Europe 
and the United States. 

First Love, Second Love 

If music is her first love, then 
love for Israel follows it closely. 
Miss Atlas decided it was time to 
apply her abilities in the country 
of her birth. In 1963, the Haifa 
Chamber Orchestra was born 
through her efforts. Formed to 
hiing “music to the people” and 
educational concerts to Israeli 


youth, the orchestra has perform¬ 
ed at kibbutzim, development 
towns, in army camps and other 
out-of-the-way places. Conducted 
by Miss Atlas, the orchestra’s 
twenty-five members come from 
all over Israel to give an average 
of eighty performances a year. 
Today it is supported by the 
Ministry of Education and civic 
organizations. In 1970 she led 
the orchestra abroad for the first 
time to perform in Italy. From a 
small regional orchestra, it had 
grown in less than ten years to a 
major national orchestra. Its 
name, changed accordingly to the 
Israel Pro Musiea Orchestra. 

Musical Experiment 

1'hat same year, 1963, Miss 
Atlas undertook a most unusual 
musical experiment to estab¬ 
lish a practical connection bet¬ 
ween music and science. To that 
end she founded, with the en¬ 
couragement of several faculty 
members, a symphony orchestra 
and a choir at the Technion. 
Here, in Israel's training ground 
for its engineers and scientists, 
classical music found a home. 
With Miss Atlas as both conduc¬ 
tor and musical director, the 
orchestra grew from its original 
seven members to over fifty stu¬ 
dents and faculty today. The 
choir brings together 150 specially 
chosen students. Participation is 
now a part of the curriculum at 
Technion. 



VISITORS 


OGDEN REID : WORLD DOES 

NOTHING TO STOP TERRORISM 

Visiting New York Congressman 
Ogden Reid said on 14 August that 
the recent Israeli interception of a 
Lebanese plane had to be seen 
against the failure of the internation¬ 
al community to stop air piracy. The 
former U.S. Ambassador to Israel was 
speaking to the Press at the Tel Aviv 
Hilton as his visit went into its last 
few days. He noted that the plane 
inrltik'nt, though a violation of inter¬ 
national law, had been prompted by 
a long series of air hijackings and 
barbaric killings, such as the Lod and 
Munich massacres. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

20,000 TREES PLANTED IN UPPER VOLTA- 
ISRAEL AFFORESTATION PROJECT 

Jn a modest ceremony attended by local officials 
and many of the people of the nearby village, the 
first twenty thousand trees were planted in an 
afforestation project in the Coinhissiri region ol 
Upper Volta sponsored by the Government of 
Upper Volta, with the assistance of an Israeli 
expert. Among the guests was Israel’s Ambassador 
to Upper Volta, Mr. Nahum Guershom, who was 
given tin* honour of planting the first sapling. 

In another part of Upper Volta — the Nag- 
bangre region a tree nursery has been establish¬ 
ed with the help of the Israeli tree-planting expert. 
Mr. Am-Shalent Mainion; there are rrrore than 
60,000 saplings in it. 

In both projects, the work is done by local vil- 
lagersl^.idcr Mr. Mairnon’s guidance, and with 
the active encouragement of the local authorities. 

• 

The Government of Israel recently sent 
$20,000 to drought stricken Upper Volta, $5,000 
to Senegal, and a $10,000 contribution to the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations for relief work in parched African coun¬ 
tries south of the Sahara. Israeli aid in this 
realm will continue, and the Histadrut — Israel’s 
labour federation — has also pledged a contri¬ 
bution. 


COLOMBIAN SENATOR 
CONCLUDES VISIT 

Senator Alvaro Gomez Hurtado, 
Conservative Party candidate for the 
presidency of Colombia, on 14 August 
concluded a one-week visit to Israel, 
being “truly impressed that the River 
Jordan bridges are bridges to real co¬ 
existence between Arabs and Jews.” 

Besides visiting the Allenby Bridge, 
he called on Prime Minister Golda 
Meir, to whom he expressed Colom¬ 
bia's desire to learn from Israel's 
trade union system and collective and 
cooperative agricultural settlements. 
During his stay, Senator Gomez Hur¬ 
tado also called on President Ephraim 
Katzir. 

• 

MEXICAN WATER MINISTER 

STUDIES ISRAEL’S IRRIGATION 
METHODS 

The Mexican Minister for Water 
Resources, Mr. Leandro Rovirosa 
Wade, arrived on 6 August on an 
official visit as guest of the Israel 
Government. He was accompanied 
by five senior Ministry officials, all 
water and irrigation experts. Upon 
his arrival at Lod Airport, Mr. Wade 
said he was chiefly interested in 
studying how Israel irrigates arid 
zones with water resources from 
other, more distant, regions. This is 
one of the chief problems in Mexico’s 
agricultural development, he ex¬ 
plained. 

The Mexican Minister met his 
Israeli counterpart, Agriculture Min¬ 
ister Haim Gvati (who is responsible 
for Israel’s water resources) at his 
home kibbutz of Yifat on 11 August, 
after a brief excursion to a Golan 
Heights settlement. He called on Pre¬ 
sident Ephraim Katzir and Premier 
Golda Meir on 13 August, the eve of 
his departure. 
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new approach to leukemia 


A new approach that rnay be of value in the 
treatment of leukemia is to be supported by re¬ 
search grants totalling $400,000, for three years, 
awarded recently to Prof. Leo Sachs, head of the 
Genetics Department at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science, by the Talisman Foundation and the 
Newman Assistance Fund, both of New York. 

Prof. Sachs’ research has so far been concen¬ 
trated upon myeloid leukemia, in which an in¬ 
creasingly excessive production of leukocytes (white 
blood cells) — involved in many of the body’s 
defense mechanisms — finally swamps the systems 
in the bone marrow (which also manufactures red 
blood cells). Not only do these leukocytes over- 
multiply, but they also remain immature and un¬ 
specialized, so that they fail to carry out the speci¬ 


fic functions performed by normal cells. 

Working with tissue cultures from humans and 
mice, Prof. Sachs and his associates at the Weiz¬ 
mann Institute have discovered a particular pro¬ 
tein, which they have named MGI (macrophage 
and granulocyte inducer), which, when added to 
immature cells in tissue culture, can, in some 
cases, cause leukemic white blood ceM' to stop 
over-producing and to “specialize” like?*normal 
cells. 


Prof. Sachs hopes to further elucidate the 
chemistry of this specialization-inducing protein 
and the mechanism by which it works, and to 
determine whether it will act inside the. human 
body. He will also apply the results of his re¬ 
search to the study of other types of leukemia. 


grants for continued cancer research 


Prof. Nathan Trainin of the Cell Biology De¬ 
partment of the Weizmann Institute of Science 
nas just been awarded initial research grants, 
totalling $234,400, by the Gulton Foundation of 
New York and the National Cancer Institute of 
the U.S. National Institutes of Health, Washington, 
for his studies on the effect of thymus hormone 
on cancer development, and for work on various 
forms of therapy aimed at the control of cancer. 

The N.C.I. has awarded Prof. Trainin the 
annual sum of $111,900 for a three year extension 
of a research project concerning the. effects of 
thymus hormone on tumors transplanted in mice. 
The Gulton Foundation grant of $122,500 is for 
research, during the same period of time, on tumor 
growth and the potential therapeutic effect of 
heat combined simultaneously with radiotherapy, 
with chemotherapy, or with both. In the course 
of these studies, the advantages of different kinds 
of heating, especially micro-waves and ultrasonics, 
will be investigated. 

Prof. Trainin has pointed out that experimental 


and clinical evidence indicates a link between the 
body’s immunological defenses and the develop¬ 
ment -— or prevention — of cancer. In a five- 
year research project, which has been partly sup¬ 
ported by a National Cancer Institute grant, Prof. 
Trainin and his colleagues have shown that the 
thymus gland, found in the chest cavity of mam¬ 
mals, releases hormones which regulate the deve¬ 
lopment of white, blood cells. These cells can play 
an important role in the body’s immunological 
defenses, and, perhaps, in the process of immuni¬ 
zation against cancer. 

Prof. Trainin, who received his M.D. vlpgree 
from Cordova University, has been a member of 
the Weizmann Institute’s scientific staff since 
1955. Medical Advisor of the Israel Cancer Asso¬ 
ciation, he is a member of the Health Council of 
the Israel Ministry of Health, and of the World 
Health Organization’s International Reference 
Centre on Evaluation Methods of Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Breast Cancer. Prof. Trainin was 
recently appointed Advisor to the WHO on pro¬ 
blems related to cancer. 
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international conference on radiation engineering 


^ An International Study Group Meeting on 
Radiation Engineering in the Academic Curri- 
cultirn, the first of its kind, opened at the Tech¬ 
nion, Israel Institute of Technology on August 27. 
with over 25 participants and observers from 15 
countries attending. 

The meeting was organized by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, and the De¬ 
partment of Nuclear Engineering at the Technion. 
This is the first time that an international meeting 
of this kind is held in Israel. 

In addition to Israel the countries represented 
at the meeting are; Denmark, Great Britain, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land, and the U.S.A. Germany, Greece, Kenya, 
the Philippines, South Africa and Thailand 
atto.ndcc^pl observers. 

Professor Wolfgang Rothenstein, Head of the 
1’echnion Department of Nuclear Engineering, 
told the press that holding the meeting in Israel 
constituted international recognition of the im¬ 
portance of Radiation Engineering and the role 
of Universities in its development. 

Dr. Amos Nolea and Dr. Yitzhak Segal of the 
Technion, the-, main organizers of the meeting, are 
confident that it will contribute greatly towards 
establishing Radiation Engineering as a separate 
discipline in its own right. They explained that 


the subject deals with the. application of radio 
isotopes and high quantum atomic radiation for 
gauging, tracing and processing in industry, agri¬ 
culture, medicine, environmental studies, scientific 
research etc. 

There was a belief among experts in the field 
that progress in the use of radio isotopes is ham¬ 
pered to some extent by lack of knowledge con¬ 
cerning the applicability of radio isotopes techni¬ 
ques to problems presented by modern technology. 
The Study Group was convened to meet the need 
for the efficient training of specialists in radiation 
technology. 

Three main topics discussed during the. nine 
day meeting: 

(1) Conversion of the huge body of experience 
gained in all the applications of radio 
isotopes into an organized engineering dis¬ 
cipline. 

(2) Subject matter to be incorporated into the 
Academic Curriculum in the field of Radia¬ 
tion Engineering. 

(3) IIovv the subject should be taught and what 
would he. the required educational tools. 

The Study Group meeting was sponsored jointly 
by the International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
Technion, and the Yad Avi-IIayislmv Fund. 


courses for mathematics teachers in arabic 


This summer, special mathematics courses in 
Arabic are being offered to teachers in Arabic- 
languagc junior high schools, under the auspices 
of the Weizmann Institute’s Science Teaching 
Department. Some 100 teachers in the northern 
and central parts of the country are. expected to 
attend the week-long in-service seminars, the first 
of which opened on August 5 at the College 
for Arabic Teachers, Haifa; the second began 
on August 12 at the Abdullah Ibn al Hussein 
School, East Jerusalem. 

It is the first time that such a course is being 
conducted in East Jerusalem, where junior high 
school&ftUH begin operation this month. 

This was announced by Prof. Joseph Gillis, head 
of the Weizmann Institute’s Science leaching 
Department, who said that the latest teaching 
methods and texts are to be studied and discussed 
at the courses, which arc supported by the Minis¬ 
try of Education and Culture’s In-Service Train¬ 
ing Department. 

The new junior high school curriculum and 
-exts have been prepared by a group headed by 


Dr. Hanna Lifson, also of the Weizmann Insti¬ 
tute’s Science Teaching Department, and were 
translated from Hebrew into Arabic by Mr. Fran¬ 
cis Nassif of Nazareth, who is in charge of the two 
summer courses. Mr. Nassif studied mathematics 
at the Hebrew University and received his M.Sc. 
degree in Mathematics l eaching from the Haifa 
Technion. At present, he is teaching primary and 
junior high school mathematics in Haifa at the 
Seminar for Arab Teachers. 

OTHER SUMMER COURSES 

The courses for mathematics teachers from 
Arabie-Ianguagc junior high schools form part of 
the Science Teaching Department’s overall sum¬ 
mer programme in which over 600 junior and 
senior high school teachers of mathematics, physics 
and chemistry are participating. 

A nc.w departure this year is a course in geo¬ 
chemistry, a subject which, it is hoped, will even¬ 
tually become part of the regular teaching pro¬ 
gramme. Plans are also being discussed regarding 
a course in environmental studies. 
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Living in Harmony. 

It seemed as if some strange mix-up- had oc¬ 
curred at the Youth Recreation Centre in Jeru¬ 
salem. The air was filled with pulsating drum¬ 
beats as baiefoot Jewish teenagers danced an 
Arab debka. A few steps away, Arab and Druse 
students sat on wooden benches and sang “Jeru¬ 
salem of Gold.” 

They were 80 young people, from a dozen high 
schools throughout Israel, who were taking part 
in the city’s first Arab-Jewish youth camp. (A , 
similar camp has taken place in Acre for the 
past 11 years.) Costing about IL 50,000, it is spon- ! 
sored by the Jerusalem Municipality, the Jerusa- * 
lem Foundation, the Education Ministry’s Arab * 
Education Department and the Bureau of the 
Adviser on Arab affairs in the Prime Minister’s 
Office. 

“Western Jewish cultuie is the dominant one ■ 
in Israel, and most of the young Arabs who want 
to progress are eager to learn more about it with¬ 
out discarding their own,” says Yehezkel Sham- 
mash, director of the ten-day camp. “On the other 
hand, the place most young Jews can find out 
about Arab customs best is in their textbooks. 

A scarcity of real knowledge on either side can 
lead to hatred, suspicion and intolerance.” 

The camp activities included handicraft and 
drawing classes, sports, folksinging and swimming 
during the. day, and special musical performances 
in the evening. 

In addition, the Arabs practised spoken Heb¬ 
rew with Jewish counsellors, and the Jews heard 
lectures by a doctoral student on Arab dialects in 
Israel. “We learn the language in school,” says 
a bright-eyed Yemenite girl carrying a book titled 
“Let’s Learn Arabic,” “but I never felt comfoil- 
able with the spoken language until now.” 

The students go on excursions to Arab and Jew¬ 
ish villages, where they visit schools, councils and 
private homes. They are taken to kibbutzim, the 
Old City, the Western Wall and historical sites 
in Nablus and Jericho. “And Yad Vashem is one 
of the most important points on our itinerary,” , 
notes Mr. Shammash. “The Arabs should under¬ 
stand our history and what circumstances brought . 
us here.” 

i 

Interspersed with the fun are informal discus- 7 
sions of Arab and Jewish customs, political issues ,? 
and social problems. For Massarwi Husan Mah- • 
moud, an 18-year-old student from the Arab vil- - 
lage of Taiyba, it was his first trip south to Jeru¬ 
salem. He feejs that all the jobs created and ■ 
changes made $ince the Six Day War are wel¬ 
comed by his people. 



to open Hebron's three-day agricultural lair, which 
ieatured everything irom camel races to lolklore 
presentations. Looking on are (from right to left): 
Mr. Ali Sherif, member of the Jordanian Parlia¬ 
ment; Hebron’s Mayor, Sheikh Mohammed Ali 
Ja'bari (in white turban); the Judea-Samaria 
commander, Brigadier Raphael Vardi and Mr. 
Shmuel Shiloh, Assistant Director-General of the 
Prime Minister’s office (on extreme left). 


West Bank girls showing off traditional dress at 
▼ the fair’s opening ceremony. 
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“ .. . there is no real connection between 

the eneryy crisis and the Middle East conflict 
between Arabs and Jews .. 


From the article "Arab Oil Threats Need Calm U.S. Response" by Habort Rowen, eoonomic 
editor of ‘Washington Post', published on September 2, 1973. 


J F the Nixon administration doesn't watch 
out, it will stumble needlessly into making 
Israel the scapegoat for the. prospective shortage 
of oil in the years ahead. 

Increasing American dependence, on Middle 
East oil and hopes that Saudi Arabian production 
can be stepped up from 9 million barrels a day 
to 20 million barrels a day, have clearly given the 
Arab states a powerful new weapon in bargaining 
with their oil customers. But this Government 
should not let Saudi Arabia blackmail the U.S. 
into a sudden change of posture on the Arab- 
lsraeli conflict. The fact is that there is no real 
connection Ijclweon the energy crisis and the 
Middle East conflict between Arabs and Jews. 
As assistant secretary of state Joseph Sisco observ¬ 
ed, these “constitute in fact two separate sets of 
problems each of which should be viewed primarily 
in its own context”. But the Arab countries act¬ 
ing for themselves and using the public relations 
power of their American oil company pat Inrrs are 
turning on the heat. 

King Faisal of Saudi Arabia publicly responded 
to Sisco in a July 5 interview with Washington 
Post correspondent Jim Hoagiand in which he 
said that if American support of Israel continues 
as it is, the Saudis would find it “difficult” to 
cooperate with the United States. 

Hoagiand said Faisal’s remarks were intended 
to underscore suggestions made by his petroleum 
minister. Sheik Uamani, that Saudi Arabia might 
be compelled to keep its oil in the ground because 
of rising Arab resentment over America’s pro- 
Israel policy. 

But how serious is such a threat? Nothing could 
be more confused or confusing than the complicat¬ 
ed politics of- the oil-rich Arabian Peninsula — 
Persian Gulf area. Thus, prince Saud El Faisal of 
the Saudi oil ministry admitted to a Beirut editor 
last week that cutting off oil to the U.S. was un¬ 


likely to hurl America until the late 1970s. 

But the king and the prince according to the 
Beirut lcpoit aie willing to use some of their 
huge oil revenues for a 1.2 billion dollars pro¬ 
gramme to rearm the Egyptian Force with- /.uwait, 
Abu Dhabi and Qatar putting up the rest. The 
threat conveyed to Hoagiand thus, is that if the 
U.S. doesn’t change its Israeli policy, it wont get 
all the oil it wants. The refinement suggested in 
Beirut is that money from oil sales to the U.S. 
would be devoted to strengthening Arab arms for 
the ultimate victory over Israel. 

I'lie problem is how best to react to threats of 
this kind and many read into the designation of 
James E. Akins as the new U.S. Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia a shift in American political and 
military support for Israel. In “foreign affairs” 
for April, Akins said that because of U.S. “vulner¬ 
ability” the. Arabs threat “to use oil as a political 
weapon must be taken seriously”. 'I’lie first and 
proper response should be a massive effort to 
develop new energy sources — oil from shale, 
the use of abundant low-sulfur coal, atomic and 
solar energy. 

Gov. John Love, the head of the new Energy 
Office, told a group of Washington Post editors 
recently: “I don’t think there’s any doubt that 
we would be in a better bargaining position (with 
the Saudis) if we developed our own sources of 
energy”. Looking at the situation realistically, both 
Love and his oil expert, Charles Dibona doubt 
that the U.S. will ever get as much oil as£t might 
like to have out of Saudi Arabia. “I find imports 
of 25 to 35 billion dollars (projected for 1980) 
impossible to accept”. Love said “there are sound 
economic reasons for the Saudi to say oil is better 
in the ground apart from what Faisal says about 
Zionism. .. For many reasons we have to take a 
closer look at what we can do to make it to their 
advantage (to export oil to U.S.) and we need 
a great sense of urgency in finding different 
sources”. It is clear to Dibona and other Middle 
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East watchers that with or without Israel there 
would he a Middle East oil problem. And in fact, 
^ as Dibona points out, without Israel it might be 
a much less stable area than it is. 

The “sound economic reasons” for Saudi’s re¬ 
luctance to increase oil production relate to the 
problems of what an economy still in a near- 
feudal state can do with all of its oil revenue. 
And like other big producing countries, the Saudis 
recognize that their reserves are not limitless. 


As the Wall Street Journal observed in a per¬ 
ceptive editorial Aug. 21 “the idea that to crush 
Israel, they (the Arab Nations) would ignore their 
economic interests or would turn charitable if 
Israel were sacrificed strikes us as a view tinged 
with romanticism which has so often fogged the 
Western view of the Middle East. 

In all probability, much of the Saudi Arabian 
rhetoric is intended to satisfy radical and military 
pressures internally and from other Arab states. . .” 


EYES PA THE FIGLEAJF 

Reprinted from ‘THE WALL STREET JOURNAL', 21 August 1973. 
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% II die voluminous talk of the “Energy 

T T Crisis” and the eternal tension in the 
Middle East, a great deal of attention has been 
focused on the possibility that the U.S. may have 
to back away from its support of Israel because 
of its need for Aiab oil. We often wonder whether 
the West isn’t more obsessed with Israel than are 
the Arabs. 

Some Arab nations have long made rhetoric 
about oil and Israel, of course, and the current 
concern aiises because Saudi Arabia has started 
to join in. Lobbying for a more pro-Arab U.S. 
policy by Mobil and Standard Oil of California, 
two of the. partners in Saudi Arabia’s main oil 
^ ■ onsortium, apparently results from something 
King Faisal said to their executives, but we won¬ 
der just what the king said, and what he meant 
by it. Similar, well-publicized remarks by his oil 
minister, Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, seemed on 
close examination to peter out into remarkably 
.vague and mild statements. We wonder whether 
the whole issue is being kept in perspective. 

- Take, for example, the “Energy Crisis”, which 
in fact is America’s adjustment to becoming a 
larger- J^ic importer of oil like other industrial 
nations, Saudi Arabia, which sits on some. 28 per 
cent of the world’s proven oil reserves, is, of 
course, a key factor in meeting future world 
demand. And the United States will need some 
Middle Eastern oil to meet its increasing demands. 
But even 10 years from now, about half of 
American needs will be met domestically, and 
nearly half of the test from elsewhere in the 
^ estern Hemisphere. Some of the remaining 
2.) to 30 per cent will come from non-Arab lands 


such as Iran. Up to now, for instance, our largest 
supplier from the Eastern Hemisphere has been 
Nigeria. 

As far as the Arab World is concerned, a re¬ 
newed war with Israel would indeed endanger 
the flow of Persian Culf oil. But this possibility 
seems to have blinded American opinion to the 
even more, sciious Middle East trouble spots that 
border directly on the oil fields. As an immediate 
source of an oil crisis, the Arab-Israeli conflict 
ranks somewhere below Kurdish nationalism, the 
Iraqi-Kuwail confrontation over the islands of 
Babiyan and WaHaa, the Iraqi-Iranian dispute 
over the Shatt A1 Arab waterway, the Saudi ten¬ 
sion with Abu Dhabi over the Buraimi Oasis, 
and the ethnic rebellion in the Dhofar Province 
of Oman. Arab politics might not even be as 
monolithic on Israel as many in the West seem 
to think. In spite of King Faisal’s fear of the 
Jews, the Saudis have not forgotten that the 1967 
war forced Egypt to withdraw its expeditionary 
force from the Yemen, from which it occasionally 
dropped gas bombs on Saudi border villages. 

Rhetoric about Israel, in fact, often seems to 
be a “figleaf”, as one Middle East bureaucrat puts 
it, for more pressing economic objectives. Saudi 
reluctance to increase oil production has its real 
origin in problems of absorbing oil revenues in a 
near-feudal economy. Yet the London-based In¬ 
ternational Institute for Strategic Studies says the 
answer favoured by the Saudis and other Arabs 
is “a dream of transforming themselves from mere 
reservoirs into industrialized states, exploiting a 
combination of surplus capital and cheap energy 
in order to process oil and other goods for the 
world market.” This dream needs cooperation 
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from America, both as an outlet for investment 
money and for help in creating a local petroche¬ 
mical industry: the IISS remarks that industrial¬ 
ization depends on “assured export markets” for 
oil products and other manufactures.” 

While Saudi Arabia may suffer pressure from 
more militant Arab lands, the militants themselves 
have their own economic interests. We hear re¬ 
ports that Iraq's oil boycott plan for instance, 
would give Iraq an increased share of the maiket. 
Libya has nationalized American properties osten¬ 
sibly over Israel, but it has nationalized British 
properties ostensibly over the Persian Gulf Islands 
of Abu Musa, Greater Tunb and Lesser Tunb. 
It recently put production limits on Standard Oil 
of California despite California Standard’s pro- 
Arab lobbying, suggesting that the real targets of 
the campaign are the oil companies that have 
not yet agieed to Libya’s economic demands. 


Egypt’s President, Anwar Sadat, saluted one of 
Libya’s nationalizations in a militant speech about 
beginning the battle against American interests in 
the Arab World. Two weeks before, he was invit¬ 
ing Exxon to explore for oil under a 30-year con¬ 
tract. Two weeks later, he was soliciting American 
bids for construction of a $300 million Suez- 
Mediterranean pipeline. * 

The Arabs, no doubt, are tough customers to 
deal with, as are the Norwegians, the Ecuadorians, 
and the Alaskans, and almost anybody else who 
sits on oil. There may be serious troubles ahead 
if the Arabs decide to foresake their development 
plans and sit on the oil instead. But the idea that 
in crushing Israel, they would ignore their econo¬ 
mic interests, or would turn charitable i j^f Israel 
were sacrificed, strikes us as a view tinged with 
the romanticism which has so joften fogged the 
Western view of the Middle East.” 


VISITORS 

Switzerland would like to help 


Swiss Foreign Minister Piene Graber said 
in Jerusalem on 10 September that Switzer¬ 
land would be glad, if and when the time, 
came, to play whatever modest role it could 
in making a peace agreement in the Middle 
East possible. 

Switzerland is well aware of Israel’s sin¬ 
cere desire for peace, the Swiss Foreign 
Minister told Knesset (Parliament) Speaker 
Yisrael Yeshayahu in his call at the. Knesset. 

It was Mr. Graber’s second visit to Israel. 
He had been here first in 1966, when he 
attended the Knesset dedication in his 
capacity as President du Conseil National 
(Speaker of the Swiss Upper House). 

Mr. Graber held a 2j4-hour working ses¬ 
sion with Mr. Eban — the first of two such 
sessions. This was preceded by the traditional 
visits to Yad Vashem and Beit Hanassi, 


whcie Mr. Giabcr extended his felicitations 
to President Ephraim Katzir. 

Mayor Teddy Kollck was Mr. Graber’s 
host at lunch at Jerusalem City Hall. 
Mr. Kollek said that Jerusalem can learn 
from the experience of Switzerland, “where 
small groups preserve and develop their 
cultuie, their theatre and literature.” 

Mr. Graber and his wife also visited the. 
Zurich Garden on Mount Zion. The garden 
had been donated by the citizens and Muni¬ 
cipality of Zurich. 

Aftei the City Hall luncheon Mr. Graber 
toured the holy places. Mr. Eban hosted a 
dinner for the distinguished visitors at the 
King David Hotel, 

Mrs. Graber visited a Wizo institution, ac¬ 
companied by Mrs. Shoshana Eban and 
Mrs. Yohanan Merez. 




fth REHOVOT CONFERENCE 

' on economic growth in devetoping countries 


The Seventh Rehovot Conference, devoted to 
Economic Growth in Developing Countries, was 
opened on 5 September by Mr. Abba Eban, Foreign 
Minister of Israel, in the presence of MO delegates, 
including 17 cabinet ministers, from frO countries. 

“The targets of the Development Decade, have 
not been met”, said Mr. Eban. Although 90 per 
cent of the human race now live under their own 
sovereign flags — a spectacle of liberation never 
witnes^l before in history — the. swift accession 
* if freedom has not been accompanied by a paral¬ 
lel growth of economic and social welfare. Al¬ 
though the fate of colonialism is sealed, its heritage 
weighs heavily on the shoulders of new nations. 
Mr. Eban went on: “Long years of neglect, the 
purposeful denial of education, the monopoly of 
managerial responsibility and the export of raw 
materials without the development of local manu¬ 
facturing skills — above all the total absence of 
an indigenous scientific tradition — all these stand 
between the. new nations and their due inherit¬ 
ance of progress”. 

% In their disappointment, the developing coun¬ 
tries hoped that the scientific community might 
provide some of the. answers. And Israel introduc¬ 
ed the Rehovot Conferences to serve as a bridge 
between the scientists and the statesmen and ad¬ 
ministrators. Perhaps the experts would develop 
solutions at the Conference — they would at least 
define and classify issues. 

Prime Minister Golda Meir sent a message to 
the Coherence, which jvas read by Mr. Eban, in 
which-she assured the delegates that Israel would 
continue to do her best to “help those wronged 
by history”. 

“We in Israel”, declared Mrs. Meir, “have al¬ 
ways held that it is the duty of those more for- 
dnate nations, who for various historical and other 
reasons have enjoyed the benefits of science and 


technology, to assist less fortunate nations who arc 
now seeking ways to improve, the lives of their 
citizens”. 

Thanking Israel on behalf of the delegates for 
organizing the Rehovot Conference, H.E. Mr. 
Mohamcd Diawara, Minister of Planning of the 
Ivory Coast, noted that planning was not enough. 
It had to be backed by tenacity, willpower, hard 
work and the support of the people. That was 
why the, developing countries looked with such 
admiration to Israel — she made plans, and con¬ 
verted them into reality by fortitude and hard 
work. 

ISRAEL NOT DETERRED BY ENEMIES 

“Israel is not deterred by her enemies, and will 
continue to maintain her cooperative projects 
with all stales who find such cooperation advant¬ 
ageous.” 

This was announced at the. closing session of the 
week-long Seventh Rehovot Conference by Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban. Mr. Ebajn, speaking at the 
Wix Auditorium of the Wcizmann Institute, of 
Science, said: “We are not deaf to the rancour 
and invective which degrade too many sectors of 
international life. I know the pressures exerted by 
Israel's adversaries on Israel’s friends. But we 
shall not be intimidated by rhetorical violence to 
the point of losing sight of larger visions. In the. 
long run, the destiny and fortune of developing 
states will be. determined — not by polemics 
which divide them — but by the human solidari¬ 
ties which should bind them together in common 
action and counsel”. 

He said that Israel would continue to bring 
scientists and statesmen together in the Rehovot 
Conference, the. next of which is to take, place 
in two years time. 
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ISRAEL: 


another name for TENACITY 


By Patil Puttappa M.Sc. (Calif.), L.L.B., M.P. 


(Translated by the author irom his original article 
published in his weekly newsmagazine, PRAPANCHA 
— The World — in its independence issue dated 
19 August, 1973). 




“India achieved independence a year earlier 
than Israel. Yet Israel has forged ahead in many 
respects, and that is a lesson even for India. Ask 
not the aged, ask the experienced, the adage, 
indeed, must have come after the Israelis. 

Israel is another name for tenacity. 

For one who wants to know, she has a good 
deal of old history. To know Israel, one has to 
go to the very roots of civilization. The.y are one 
of the most ancient peoples of the world. They 
could be likened to a mighty tree which has taken 
deep roots. It cannot lie uprooted even by a 
violent tornado. 

Throughout their long history, the Israelis have 
suffered injustice and aggression, and yet have 
survived. A nation or a people will not survive 
on mere numerical strength. Israelis have suffer¬ 
ed untold miseries and have died in large numbers. 
But nowhere in the world you come across an¬ 
other people who have been persecuted at every 
step as these heroic people. 

Howsoever inhuman, the cruelty and aggression 
perpetrated on these people, they have kept alive 
that indomitable Israeli spirit. It is the blood of 
their blood, the breath of their breath, and the 
life of their life. Looked at from any angle they 
are a wonderful people.. 

The fact, indeed, must be true that God teaches 
vigilance to those who are faced with danger. 
Or else, how could these people survive in the 
midst of hostile Arabs who want to wreak venge¬ 


ance even on a flimsy pretext. 120 million Arabs, 
surrounding a meie three million Israelis, are 
constantly holding threats to annihilate them com¬ 
pletely. It is a tremendous pressure on these peo¬ 
ple. But their energy is it repressible, their deter¬ 
mination indomitable, and their organization in¬ 
comparable. Like the Phoenix bird, they have 
risen from the very fire that burnt them to ashes. 
If one looks at the immensity of crimes committed 
against them, they should not have survived. But, 
it seems as though, they are made of an indestruc¬ 
tible'. substance. 

They have fought for every inch of their terri¬ 
tory. They have paid very dearly to gain their 
territory, and to preserve their freedom. It is said 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. One 
need not go far to search for an instanre to explain 
that precious thought. It is enough if one points 
to the Israelis. They are a living example of eter¬ 
nal vigilance. 

That a tiny nation of only three million people 
— men, women, and children all put together — 
should withstand the superior numbers and the 
enmity of the Arabs and hold their h&'-d high, 
speaks volumes about their amazing organization. 

Israelis have told the world with bell, book 
and candle that it is well-nigh impossible to sup¬ 
press and hold back a people who know that there 
is a price to be paid for their country and that 
they are willing to pay it. 

An uninviting land has been made, fruitful and' 
prosperous by the sweat and labours of the brave 
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Israelis. They have, so to say, squeezed the sands 
to get their water and have built-up a rich and 
^ secure agricultural base for their vigorous econo¬ 
mic endeavours. Their Kibbutz have proved ex¬ 
tremely successful. It is no mean achievement 
that Israel is acclaimed as the most prosperous 
nation in Asia, next only to Japan. 

Israeli people are first in agticultiue, industry 
and in the defence of their country. They do not 
have a big standing army in their country. There 
is absolutely no need of maintaining a separate 
army, where every man and woman is a soldier. 
Every citizen of that country, no matter what his 
avocation is, has been given full military training. 
Within twenty-four hours of a siien announcing 
a threat to their- freedom and the integrity of their 
nation, the entire people would be ttp in arms 
and k-^f) themselves ready for battle. 





as I saw it 



By Prof. R. N. SINHA 

F.R.C.S., (Patna) 

Prof. R. N. Sinha (left) of the 
Rajendranagar Hospital, Patna and 
President of the Asian Pacific Con¬ 
gress with Dr. , Ben-Hur (Israel), 
General Secretary. 


There is not much that India could learn from 
big nations. They have very little to offer to build 
up the sinews of the people of India. But, surely, 
there is much that India can learn with profit from 
a small nation like. Israel. 

How to live in the midst of danger, how to 
secure agricultural prosperity, how to build-up a 
prosperous industry, how to achieve self-sufficiency, 
how to ginger-up the morale of the people — these 
are some, of the problems agitating India. If there 
is any country in the world that can teach these 
virtues, it is only Israel and no one. else. 

India today is overwhelmed by her troubles and 
tribulations. To gird up her loins she can take a 
leaf from Isiael. That tiny powerful midget of a 
nation can teach India in a big way. In this hour 
of our need we should salute the little master.” 


Following excerpts are from Prof. Sinha s talks 
before the Press Club >and the Rotary Club of Patna. 

lii 1971, at Melbourne at the International 
Conference of Plastic & Reconstructive. Surgery, 
I was given the assignment to pieside over the 
3rd Asian Pacific Congress of Plastic & Recon¬ 
structive Surgery at Israel in June. 1973. 

Since then I was looking forward to visit Israel, 
not only for it being a new Country but for a 
special reason i.e. that the rebirth of this country 
was almost at the same time in 1948, as ours -- 
a year later after we got our independence. 
What little I saw, took my breath away. Though 
1 went with a critical mind and from what I had 
read about it, I half expected the country to be 
like an army garrison, teeming with soldiers and 
full of military hardware. But throughout my 
stay, 1 never saw a soldier except in the Lod air¬ 
port near Tel Aviv, which is now well guarded 
after the unfortunate incident sometime back. 
Otherwise the whole country appeared to be most 
peaceful. It is difficult to imagine for us, how a 
country born with so much hostility and hemmed 
all round by none too friendly countries, just by 
sheer guts, and determination could build such 
a progressive and affluent country out of barren 
rocks and deserts. It is a tribute to human in¬ 
genuity, patriotism and dedication. 

During my brief stay of about two weeks, 
1 met many doctors, teachers, lawyers, students 
and journalists there and invariably I was im¬ 
pressed with their pride and sense of involvement 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Kibbutzim (collective set* 
tlements), traditionally the 
backbone of agriculture, 
showed a record growth in 
industrial production last 
year; IL.825 million (about 
$200 million) compared 
with IL.600 million the year 
before. 


According to Dan Kar- 
mon, Kibbutz Industries 
Association Coordinator, 
kibbutz industries have 
been expanding at a rate 
of 23% annually during 
the past few years. The 
number of kibbutz factories 
grew to 232 last year with 


the addition of 26 new 
plants during 1972 alone. 
Mr. Karmon reported that 
“kibbutz after kibbutz is 
going into industry, and 
many kibbutzim are cur¬ 
rently searching for the 
type of industry that would 
suit them best.” In all, 170 


Recent development of industry in kibbutzim 
has surprised even insiders. A decade ago only a 
handful of kibbutzim considered it more than a 
secondary activity, which could heJp to provide 
employment for older members or women, or to 
bridge over slack seasons in agricultural work, but 
which must be kept in due bounds in order not to 
upset the community’s social balance, and way of 
life. 

Today the attitude is almost the opposite. In¬ 
dustrialisation of the kibbutzim is proceeding 
apace, and it is not only welcomed, but actively 
promoted. In a growing number of settlements 
industry already exceeds agriculture as a source 
of income. And the protagonists of this movement 
consider kibbutzim most suitable for manufactur¬ 
ing enterprises. 

A private capitalist may deliberate whether it 
is worth while to invest in industry, but for kib¬ 
butzim industrialisation is a must — says Dan 
Cannon, a Canadian-born member of Urim, who 
heads the Kibbutz Industries Association. Popula¬ 
tion in the kibbutzim is growing, while, agriculture 
is becoming less and less profitable. And to remain 
profitable, it must steadily reduce costs, i.e. produce 
with less labour, he says. 

The advance of agricultural technology is in¬ 
deed remarkable, but it largely depends on appli¬ 
cation of more and more equipment, whirh di¬ 
minishes the number of jobs, Mr. Carmon points 
out. Even with rising agricultural yields, work 
days are set free which must find an alternative 
productive use. This can be achieved by and 



Interior ot the plywood i* 
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* kibbutzim now have indus¬ 
trial plants and in some as 
much as 80% or 90% of 
their income is derived from 
industry. The average kib¬ 
butz, however, still depends 
for about half its income 
on industry, with other half 
coming from agriculture. 


Kibbutz industries expect 
to produce IL.1,100 million 
worth of goods during this 
year. Last year saw a con¬ 
siderable increase in the 
work force in kibbutz in¬ 
dustries. About 1,650 more 
workers were added, a rise 
of about 18%. Half of the 


new workers are kibbutz 
members and half are em¬ 
ployees from the outside. 
In all, there are 5,350 hired 
workers in kibbutz indus¬ 
tries, over half of them 
working in 11 plants. 73 
kibbutz plants employ only 
kibbutz members. 




large only in manufacturing. “We may or may 
not like it, but we must pay the price of our own 
success,” he says. 

In a way, the story is not new. What is now 
happening in the kibbutzim is the urbanization 
process which has been going on all over the world 
for generations. But it is proceeding in a control¬ 
led way, as befits planned and organized societies 
like kibbutzim, and is therefore making headway 
both more dramatically and more rationally than 
one could have expected. 

Already, only one in four kibbutzim does not 
have a factory worth its name. In another three 
to four years industry will be as much a part of 
kibbutz economy as a cow shed or an orchard. 
But the end of this decade agriculture will become 
— except perhaps in a fe.w special rases — a 
secondary occupation. 

This is expected to bo achieved without adverse¬ 
ly afTerting the quality of life in the communal 
settlements, without disturbing their rural land¬ 
scape and way of life too much. 


i ctory at Kibbutz Afikim. 


CAN ADAPT 

Should this revolution succeed, it will be little 
less remarkable than the original establishment of 
the kibbutzim by groups of idealists from the urban 
middle class longing for new social values and 
healthy manual work. The. kibbutzim would thus 
prove that they ran adapt not only to the relatively 
sheltered conditions of the countryside, but also 
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to the bustle of an industrial, world-oriented 
economy. 

But quite, apart from such considerations, the 
kibbutz industries are gaining in importance as 
a national factor. One has to bear in mind that 
kibbutzim — including the collective inoshavim 
- account lot only three per cent of our popula¬ 
tion. However, their share in industrial employ¬ 
ment is already over four per cent (about 12,000 
workers), in industrial sales — except for dia¬ 
monds — over five per cent (IL. 1,100m. — and 
in non-diamond industiial exports close to seven 
per cent ($45m.). 

Owing to the kibbutzim’s highly selective ap¬ 
proach to industries - for reasons of size, seasonal 
fluctuation, pollution, etc. — their share is biggest 
in the food, wood, and plastic branches. Last year 
they accounted for one-fifth of aggregate sales, 
and for two-fifths of the exports of the wood 
(furniture.) industry, while for the plastic indus¬ 
try the respective shares weie T? and 86 per cent. 
Before long they will make their mark felt also in 
electronics, precision instruments and in educa¬ 
tional aids. 

Most impressive has been the kihhutzim’s rising 
share in industiial investment. In 1971 it was 
eight per cent, last year 12, and in the current 
year it is expected to top IL.200m. — approxi¬ 
mately 15 pet cent. As a result, the kibbutzim’s 
share in industrial production and expoit is also 
bound to rise in time. Moreover, this tise of in¬ 


vestments reflects a double trend: not only the 
setting up of more plants and the expansion of 
existing ones, but also the increasing of the capital 
invested per employee in order to raise labour 
productivity. Though no information in this res¬ 
pect is available, it is significant that the number 
of employees incieased 40 per cent, while, the 
amount of annual investment soared 150 per cent 
at stable prices between 1969 and 1972, 
and is expected to go on rising rapidly. The greater 
amount of equipment per worker was probably the 
main factor in upping production per worker by 
over one third in the above period. Output per 
employee in the kibbutzim industries was about 
one quailei above the average in Israel industiy 
last year. 

SPECIAL CHARACTER v 

Equipment — and the investment required to' 
finance it is of particular importance in the 
kibbutz industiies owing to its special character 
as part of the way of life, of the local community, 
and not as a detached cnterpiise which can be 
adjusted to the changing market conditions. Even 
enthusiasts of industrialisation stiess that “we 
need factories owned by kibbutzim, not kibbutzim 
owned by factories.” 

In economic teims this means that these fac¬ 
tories must reckon with a more or less fixed supply 
of labour, while demand for their products may 
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be subject to fluctuations — may involve exit a 
costs for stoiage in older to keep production on 
an even keel, or extra stand-by equipment for 
peak periods. 

But the problem gets more serious if the factory 
operates successfully and sees chances for expand¬ 
ing sales and output beyond its stationary labour 
supply. Growth is the supreme law of modem 
industry to benefit from the economies of scale 
and to keep abreast of technological progress. A 
private concern is free to expand by either hiring 
more workers or adding equipment. A kibbutz 
factory can only add equipment. 

An interesting development has taken place as 
regai ds the employment of hired labour as another 
alternative. In the ’fifties, while most kibbutzim 
still hesitated to begin industrialisation, they wcie 
urged to do so in order to combine their produc¬ 
tive knowhow with the largely unskilled labour 
of unemployed new immigrants. A number of 
major plants based largely on hired labour were 
established then, and as late as 1969 hired workers 
accounted for 57 per cent of all labour employed 
in the kibbutz factories. However, in 1972 the 
figure propped to 45 per cent. Even in the old 
. plants employing 100 or more, the percentage of 
hired hands declined from 63 to 55 per cent. A 
concomitant of this development has been the 
decline in the average size of the kibbutzim plants. 

Plants employing 100 or more people are losing 
ground to smaller ones which can be manned 
solely (or almost so) by, the kibbutz members. 

\ Three, out of four plants surveyed last year had 
less than 50 employees, and one third of all the 


industrial woikris weie employed there. Obviously 
such factories can be competitive only by offsetting 
their small personnel by modem machinery. The 
paradoxical result is that kibbutz industries are 
foiced to be capital intensive, and that once hav¬ 
ing made the basic investments they must strive 
to make the best use of it, i.e. to push sales and 
to expand vigorously. 

One offshoot of this development has been the 
creation of several financial instruments to facili¬ 
tate the financing of the kibbutz industries’ needs. 
In the current year they are expected to grant 
about IL.20m. long-term loans, as well as short 
term credits, though the kibbutzim would like 
double these amounts. The increasing concern 
about export markets must also be seen against 
this background. 

Moreover, although initially a considerable 
part of the export was directed to developing 
countries (one half in 1971), recently the effort 
has been mainly in pushing sales in Europe and 
the U.S. where the kibbutz industries have se.t 
up a special office. 

Lastly, the kibbutzim have developed various 
forms of cooperation — from suh-rontracting to 
joint marketing and joint R and I) schemes. These 
help them to overcome the small size of their 
industries without incurring undue overhead costs. 

The full extent of their involvement in industry 
will come into prominence in case of another 
slump when private industrial activity may slow 
down while the kibbutz industries will continue 
to expand. 


II 





Computers and the Kibbutz 


It was just a casual statement by Prof. Achi 
Brandt: Next year, hr said, the new regional high 
school at his kibbutz, Givat Brenner (around the 
corner from the Weizmann Institute where he 
works), will offer optional courses (at the Insti¬ 
tute) in the use and operation of computers. This 
casual remark demonstrates the extent of change 
in the kibbutz, and shows how this society modern¬ 
izes itself. 

Achi Brandt himself represents one facet of this 
on-going modernization. He is one of the growing 
number of professionals who live in collective 
settlements but work “outside.” 

Not long ago the kibbutz was adamantly opposed 
to the idea of members having undue or pro¬ 
longed contacts with the "contaminating” external 
world, with th. - exception, of course, of military 
service. For this rrason, the kibbutz seldom sent 
its young people to university. This policy strongly 
contrasted with its general attitude towards educa¬ 
tion: high school — still not compulsory in Israel 
— has been provided for all kibbutz youngsters for 
the past 30 years because it was felt that a pro¬ 
gressive democracy must be based on education. 

In the beginning, of course, the kibbutz was 
entirely agrarian, convinced of the sanctity of agri¬ 
cultural labour, but today Givat Brenner contains 
three industrial plants: a furniture factory, an 
irrigation equipment plant and a cannery. Typical 
of the transition from a basically agrarian structure 
to one which emphasizes industrialization and non- 
agricultural sources of income is the increasing 


use of computers - both to help the. kibbutz 
determine the best possible way of distributing 
its resources, and to help it plan and run its in¬ 
dustrial operations more effectively. 9 

A computer-based Inter-Kibbutz Unit for Eco¬ 
nomic Guidance was created in 1961. Over half 
of the kibbutzim in Israel, approximately 120, now 
use the self-supporting centre’s services. It has 
developed information systems for financial and 
cost accounting, budgeting, inventory control and 
invoicing, systems which are sufficiently flexible to 
allow individual kibbutzim to write into them their 
specific needs. 


NO END 

“There is no end to the areas in which the Hj/>- 
putcr can be of assistance,” Prof. Brandt says, "lor 
example, it is being used to find out exactly how 
water behaves in the soil, so that instead of mak¬ 
ing costly and time-consuming experiments, we 
can decide on paper how to optimize our irriga¬ 
tion policy.” 

Prof. Brandt is convinced that the computer is 
“such a basic tool that its use should be taught in 
high schools. Computing is easier than many, if 
not most, other branches of mathematics and cer¬ 
tainly easier for children to learn than such com¬ 
plicated subjects as geometry. I am sure that 
in the future computers will be regarded as ordi¬ 
nary, entirely routine tools for general allround use 
and will not be restricted to mathematicians or 
industrialists.” 


Defania — the first Kibbutz —- has barns as well as plants. 
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ISRAEL: As I Saw It (contd. Irom page 7) 

y in the process of nation building, as if each one 
was imbued with their self-imposed task of ad¬ 
vancing the cause of their nation. From each of 
them, I could gather some useful information, 
which I have tried to sort out and piece them 
together and check on what I had read before. 

Two thousand eight hundred years ago prophet 
Amos had said “/ will restore the fortune of my 
people Israel, ami they shall rebuild the ruined 
cities and inhabit them, they shall plant vineyards 
and drink their wine, and they shall make gardens 
and eat tlieii fruit. I will plant them on their 
land, and they shall never again be plucked up 
out of the land which l have given”. 

To me, a casual visitor, it appeared that the 
prophecy has conic true. 

President Katzir, who was “At home” to us 
one evening, emphasised the need for quest of 
peace in the context of contemporary world affairs, 
and dwelt on the universal brotherhood of science 
and medicine and addressed,us as fellow scientists, 
it fell to my lot, to reply to him, on behalf of the 
delegates of the Conference and I expressed oui 
great happiness that a scientist have been elected 
as the President of Israel. 

The achievements since. 1918 is one of admii- 
able success. From the early days of draining 
swamps and dealing mcky wastes, Jsiael has 
achieved several spectacular and sophisticated 
success. They have reclaimed big tracts of rocky 
and marshy deserts, have built and modernised 
>dties, are. building their own aircraft, make many 
of the military weapons and all its ammunition. 

They have given lot of priority to ‘road-building’. 
They have built wide concrete-built highways 
suitable for heavy and fast traffic on difficult 
terrain and their maintenance is superb. 

While on the subject of traffic, I was much 
impressed, by a sight which I shall never forget. 
On a busy road intersection, in the busiest office 
and school going hour, I found a number of young 
school j£*>ing children .ranging from five to seven, 
being led by an youngster of about seven himself, 
carrying a white flag. There were no traffic lights 
at that intersection. He boldly stepped into the 
‘Zebra’ waved his flag urging all traffic to stop. 
When he with his other tiny mates safely crossed 
over to the other side the leader again waved his 
flag and the traffic resumed again. I was told that 
no driver dare infringe the orders of those tiny 
■leaders and one would only do it at the risk of 
cancellation of their driving licence for life. It is 


worthwhile emulating such built-in sense of dis¬ 
cipline and civic sense. 

Since 1948, a million and a half immigrants 
have been received and assimilated into a society 
speaking Hebrew — a language which was un¬ 
used outside the synagogue less than half a ccn- 
tuiy ago. 

Israel’s greatest need is to secure right living 
conditions for the new immigrants. More than 
50,000 immigrants arrive each year. 'The country 
is now the home to two million, seven hundred 
of the worlds 14 million je-ws. 

It is the immigrants who moved into the towns 
and villages to fill the voids along the hostile 
borders. It is they who have provided country’s 
economy. 

The pioneering stiuggle in a harsh land has 
turned Jews of various nationalities, Polish, Rus¬ 
sian, American, English, Turkish, Arab, African 
and Indians into Israelis. More than 500 co- 
opei alive villages “Kibbutzim”, were founded by 
new cooperatives, most of whom had never been 
cultivators before. 'The Kibbutzim are communal 
or collective villages which are governed by the 
general assembly of all members. All property is 
collectively owned and work is organised on a 
collective basis. Members give their technical 
know-how and labour and in return receive hous¬ 
ing, food, c lothing and social services. There are 
cential dining rooms, kitchens and stores, com¬ 
munal kindergartens, children’s crotches and social 
and cultural ccrnres. Individual living quarters 
secuie personal privacy. 

'l'he Kibbutzim are primarily agricultural but 
more and more- run sizable industrial enterprises. 
There are mote, than 200 with population rang¬ 
ing from below' hundred to 2,000. 

There are also small cooperative small holder’s 
villages called “Moshavim”, based on principles 
of mutual aid and equality of opportunity. Each 
member has a farm worked by himself and his 
family but produce is sold and supplies and equip¬ 
ment are bought, through central co-operatives. 
Some farm machinery is owned by the village as 
a whole. 

The institutions of Kibbutzim and Moshavim 
have credited Israel as having one of the best co¬ 
operative systems in the world. 

These pioneers are making the deserts bloom, 
planting a million trees a year in a stony parched 
land and providing enough water to enable atleast 
70% of them to survive and bloom. They turned 
a dry sunbaked barren land into a green fertile 
grannery. 
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“A land of wheat and barley and vines and fig 
trees and poniogranates — a land of olive oil and 
honey” says the Bible. Much has been added 
including bananas, oranges, dates, avocados guavas 
and even mangoes in the hot Jordan valley. In the 
arid Negev are high ranges fantastically coloured 
and scooped out into vast mile long craters. The 
development of the Negev is one of Israel’s prin¬ 
ciple objectives. Through big wide pipelines, 
agriculture has been established and new towns 
have been built to settle immigrants and promote 
the use of mineral deposits. 

HEALTH, SOCIAL SERVICES 

The state of health of the people compare fav¬ 
ourably with Western Standards and the nutri¬ 
tional status is satisfactory. 

Life expectancy for the Jewish population in 
1969 was 69.9 for males and 79.9 for females. 
Mortality from tuberculosis is receding, malaria 
has been eradicated and venereal diseases are 
comparatively rare. The Ministry of Health and 
‘Kupat Holim’, the health insurance provide co¬ 
ordinated services to new and veteran citizens 
alike. Immigrants enjoy free insurance for the. 
first three months. 

Social insurance is one of the important means 
of rendering useful, pragmatic and timely services 
to its citizens who need them. Old age pensions, 
survivors insurance, work injuries, maternity bene¬ 
fits, children’s allowance are a few worth men¬ 
tioning. 

EDUCATION AND CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES IN ISRAEL 

Education is the third largest item in the na¬ 
tional budget, next only to defence and housing. 
Primary education is free and compulsory bet¬ 
ween the ages of five and fourteen. It is financed 
partly by the State and partly by the local autho¬ 
rities. After the secondary education, there is 
compulsory military service for 3 years for boys 
and 2 years for girls. 

In higher education, what Israel lacks in quan¬ 
tity she makes up in quality. Israel’s scientists 
and research institutions have won world wide 
recognition and received generous assistance from 
friends of Israel abroad. 

Cultural activities — Israel folk-lore and dance 
are very popular and we were invited by the 
Mayor of Jerusalem one evening to a very pleasant 
evening of Israel folk-lore and dance- 


IN BRIEF 


METAL T UBE LASER DEVELOPED 

A metal tube laser which is more versatile than the 
traditional glass tube model has been developed by phy¬ 
sicists at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Prof. Pinhas Avivi, Associate Professor of Experimental 
Physics, and Prof. Felix Dothan, Associate Professor of 
Applied Physics, began working on the new laser in 1969. 
Previously, gas lasers rould only be constructed with glass 
tubes, which were prone to breakage under stress. 

A gas laser operates by sending an electric current 
from an anode to a cathode, which then creates an 
electrical discharge in the gas in the laser tube. If the 
laser tube is made of metal the tube will cause a short 
circuit, preventing the current from reaching the gas. 

Profs. Dothan and Avivi solved this problem by mak¬ 
ing the discharge tube out of short sections, separated 
by insulating spacers. This pn vents short circ i's allow¬ 
ing the laser to function properly. ^ ' 

Investigations are now under way'of possible uses for- 
the laser in textile technology, as well as other fields. 
Its great advantage over the earlier glass-housed models 
is its ability to withstand shocks and bumps, permitting 
it to be attached to mobile equipment. 

The laser is now being produced commercially by 
Israel Electro-Optical Industry Ltd., of Rchovot, under 
license from the Yissum Research Development Company 
of the Hebrew University. 


WEIZMANN INSTITUTE COMPUTER HELPS 
IRRIGATION EXPERTS TO SAVE WATER 

Sixty per cent of the water normally used in irrigation 
has been saved in computer-aided field studies now be¬ 
ing conducted in Not them Sinai by a team of Israeli 
soil and irrigation experts. This was announced by 
Prof. Aehi Brandt, head of the Wei/mann Institute’s 
Pure Mathematics Department, who has been making 
use of sophisticated computer techniques in order to 
help achieve maximum agricultural yields with minimum 
use of water. 

Assisted by a research student. Prof. Brandt receives 
information obtained from the field experiments and 
translates it into data which is fed into the Institute’s 
Golem computer in order to obtain methematical des¬ 
criptions of water flow pattrrns in the soil. 

Thus in a very short time the computer provides 
information which used to take investigators entire 
agricultural seasons to obtain. 

“The fact that we arc able to get informatioijA uickly,” 
Prof. Brandt said, “enables us to come closcrto our 
goal of optimum irrigation procedures. This, for example, 
involves the proper intervals between irrigation periods,' 
as well as rates of water discharge which take into 
account parameters such as weather, type of soil and 
type of plants. 

According to Prof. Brandt, the agreement between 
experimental and computational results supports the 
reliability of the mathematical approach. The multi¬ 
disciplinary team is continuing its investigation in order 
to develop even greater reliability and in order to apply ' 
this approach to other irrigation projects. 
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BEA-BOAC MERGER RAISES ISRAEL SERVICE 

With the s< hedulcd merger of Britain's twin national 
carrirnfftEA (British Europran) and BOAC (British 
Overseas) into a single company on April 1, British 
Airways, the off-spring, will be operating a 17-Ilight 
schedule to Israel, including four eastbound flights out 
of Lod to the f ar East. 

This will be in accordance with a contract initialled 
by El A1 and British Airways representatives a few 
weeks ago. It gives El A1 comparable rights through 
London to New York (1 .'I of the flights terminating at 
London), Mr. Brendon Magill, acting manager of B.A. 
(Israel), told aviation correspondents recently. 

The BEA-BOAC schedule for this winter is set at 
/eleven flights a week. I he new spring and summer 
schedule of 1974 will include 111 flights by Trident II 
medium range jetliners. The remaining four will he 
carried out bv bigger aircraft to include, as of March 
1975 (Mr. Magill was even able to set a precise day 
— the 16th of the month), the famous Lockheed Tris¬ 
tan — a three engined jumbo. (It was production de¬ 
lays on the Tristan which sent Rolls Royer into 
receivership and almost led to the closure of the Lock- 
eJned plants.) 




LUFTHANSA AND EL AL STEP UP 
WEEKLY FLIGHTS 

El A1 and Lufthansa have successfully concluded the 
first phase of negotiations to step up flight frequencies 
between the two countries. As of next summer, each of 
the national carriers will be flying eight times per week 
— instead of the present six. Lufthansa has, however, 
still no'Mgrcrd to an El /\1 request to include at least 
one jur.^fr flight per week, and there are also differences 
.to be ironed out over landing points in Germany. While 
it was agreed that Lufthansa would have four departures 
ex-Frankfurt and the four others from Munich, El ATs 
request for six flights out of Frankfurt and two out of 
Munich are still under "consideration.” 

A publicity promotion campaign addressed to German 
travellers to Israel is now being considered. It is under¬ 
stood that Israel has now become more attractive follow¬ 
ing revaluation of the mark. 'Israel, however, remains 
\ mewhat more expensive than Spain or Greece, the two 
top German market attractions. 


200 GAZAN DOCTORS APPLY TO RETURN 
TO LOCAL PRACTICE 

Deputy Health Minister Abdul Aziz Zuabi said on 
September If at the dedication of a 100-bed children’s 
hospital in Gaza that the Israeli government is now 
considering reqursts by about 200 native physicians to 
return from abroad arid practice in the Gaza Strip. 

Directed by Dr. Naim Ali Hassan, the hospital was 
renovated as a comprehensive pediatric facility at a 
cost of IL 350,000 by the military administration. 

'The area commander. Brig. Gen. Avraham Orli, said 
another hospital with 220 beds will be dedicated in 
December at Khan Yunis. 


Israel radio and television broadcast interviews on 
August 25 with Harun Mahmoud, director of the Heb¬ 
rew service of Jordan ’Television, who visited his 
Israeli counterparts in Jerusalem at his request 
some time ago. Mahmoud, a native of Umm al-Fahm 
in the Galilee, was in Israel to visit relatives under a 
tourist permit granted within the framework of the 
summer family reunion scheme. 


WEST BANK CLASS SIZES REDUCED 
MORE THAN A THIRD 

The Tel Aviv newspaper “Ma’ariv” published on 
September 5 results of a comparative survey of the 
school system in the West Bank prior to Israeli occupa¬ 
tion and today. According to the findings, 1000 new 
classrooms have been constructed during the intervening 
period, following an Israeli estimation that about 2,000 
of the classrooms surveyed after the 1967 war were 
judged unfit for use. 

In the past year, 250 classrooms were added, with 
estimates of another 1000 during the coming five yrars. 

The average number of students per class has been 
reduced from 55 prior to the war, to 36 today, the 
survey said. 

More than 230,000 pupils are enrolled this autumn, 
three-quarters of them in government schools and the; 
rest in private or United Nations-oprrated institutions. 
The number is about 12,000 greater than last year. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


i 

THE PATRIARCHS 
IN 

THE LAND 
OF 

ISRAEL 

2000-1800 b.c.e. 



Map ol Abraham's wanderings and other main routes 0 / the ancient east 


The history of the Jewish people, like, the 
history of most nations, begins in obscurity. 
According to the Bible, Abraham, who is 
considered to be the first of the Patriarchs,, 
originated from the town of Ur, which was' 
in ancient Mesopotamia, a geographical area 
roughly covered by modern Iraq. 

Ancient Mesopotamia was dotted with city 
states from the. fourth millenium b.c.e. The 
systems of government varied in different 
periods; elective kingship gave way to here¬ 
ditary monarchy. Many of the languages as 
well as the legal systems we know, originated 
in this area. The states had well developed 
relations and maintained orderly archives: 
Archaeology is supplying evidence for all of 
this, and many of its discoveries are adding 
to our understanding of stories in the Bible. 

Abraham and his family migrated, at God’s 
command according to the Bible, out of this 
area in a southwcsternly direction into Ca¬ 
naan, which lay between Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. In the biblical account, Abraham is 
told that if he goes to Canaan he will be 
blessed and become a great nation. Later the 
story relates how God promised that that land 
would belong to his descendants. The scholar¬ 
ly view that accepts the historicity of the 
Bible story dates the migration at about 
4 2)000 b.c.e. 

^.v. v The Land of Canaan — or Judea, Palestine 
'"lend Israel as it has been variously known — 


was on the great trade route. Abraham was 
the chief of a nomadic tribe wandering 
through what is nowadays the Negev of mod¬ 
ern Israel, with his base at Beersheba. Al¬ 
though he maintained rather friendly rela¬ 
tions with his neighbours, he was set apart 
from them by his rejection of their pagan 
religion and his belief in the One Unseen, 
All-powerful God. 

Abraham had two sons, Ishmael and Isaac. 
Islunael was the child of Hagar, Abraham’s 
second wife, while Isaac’s mother was the 
first wife, Sarah. According to both Jewish 
and Muslim tradition, Ishmael was the 
founder of the Arab nations. The high point 
of Isaac’s life - • and of that of Abraham — 
was the Akedah in which Abraham was com¬ 
manded by God to offer Isaac as a sacrifice. 
At the last moment God told Abraham to 
desist and declared: “Now I know that you 
fear God.” 

Isaac, had twin sons, Esau and Jacob, whose 
early life was spent in intense rivalry over the 
birthright and its accompanying ble^Sg. 
Jacob, by a trick, prevailed and as a result 
had to spend many years in exile in fear of 
his brother’s vengeance. Jacob took 4 wives 
who bore him twelve sons and ortc-daughter. 
The sons became the Tribes of Israel (an 
alternative name for Jacob). Ultimately, Esau 
forgave his brother, who returned to live in 
the ancestral land. 


















P.M. Golda Meir: 

ISRAEL FIRST 
ASKED FRIENDLY 
QUARTERS TO 
PREVENT WAR 

Prime Minister Golda Meir went 
on radio and television within a 
little more than tour hours ot the 
start ot the Arab offensive, to 
voice full confidence in IsraeTs 
victory over Egypt and Syria. 

Following is the text of Mrs. 
Melt's address: 


Shortly before 2 p.m. on 6-10-73, the armies of 
Egypt and Syria started an offensive, against Israel. 
They launched a series of air, armoured and artil¬ 
lery attacks in Sinai and on the Golan Heights. 
The Israel Defence Forces have entered the fight, 
and are beating back the offensive. The enemy has 
suffered grave losses. 

• 

The rulers of Egypt and Syria have long plan¬ 
ned this violation of the cease-fire. Contemptibly, 
the aggressors are now spreading the lie that it was 
Israel which opened fire. But the responsibility 
for the renewal of the fighting and for the blood¬ 
shed lies with them alone. 

Our enemies had hoped to catch the citizens of 
Israel by surprise on Yom Kippur (Day of Atone¬ 
ment), when so many of our people are fasting 
and praying in the synagogues- Our fO^ckers 
thought that on Yom Kippur we would-W>t be 
prepared to hit back at them. Wc'were not caught ‘ 
by surprise. 

For several days now, our intelligence services 
had been apprised that the armies of Egypt and 
Syria were lining up for a joint offensive. IDF 
patrols discovered that large armed forces were 
massing in offensive deployment in the vicinity of 
the Suez Canal and on the Golan Heights. The 
findings of the patrols checked with the reports 
already received. Our forces were duly arrayed 
to meet the danger. 

We have no doubt that wc shall be victorious. 
We are also convinced, however, that this renewal 
of Egyptian-Syrian aggression is an act of mad¬ 
ness. It was our desire to prevent this outbreak. * 
We appealed to a number of influential political 
quarters to intercede so as to frustrate, the criminal 
initiative of the rulers of Egypt and Syria. While 
there was still time, we brought to the attention 
of friendly political quarters the information in 
our possession with regard to the plans for the 
launching of the offensive. We called upon them 
to act for the prevention of the war. For all that, 
the offensive has been launched- 



Since the renewal of hostilities 
in West Asia the Editor has 
received many telegrams and 
letters from Indian citizens from 
all walks of life, expressing sym¬ 
pathy for and solidarity with, 
Israel. The Editor regrets that 




Abba Eban: 


ISRAEL WILL 

DEFEND 

ITSELF 


EXCERPTS FROM FOREIGN 
! MINISTER ABBA EBAN’S STATE¬ 

MENTS MADE IN NEW YORK 
ON 11TH OCTOBER. 1973 


AT A PRESS CONFERENCE: 

Let one thing be clear. There is no such thine 
as unilateral war and all the responsibility for all 
casualties, military and civilian on both sides, falls 
exclusively on those who started this war on the 
Day of Atonement. 

Even the. most meticulous choice of military 
targets does involve civilian casualties. On the 
other hand the bombing policy of our adversaries 
with the ground to ground missiles is specifically 
to attack civilians. In other words in their case 
the target and the objective are civilian targets 
and civilian objectives. In our case the targets 
and objectives are military objectives and military 
targets although it is absurd to say there is any 
way of insuring that no casualties have been caus¬ 
ed. The real answer is why should this fighting be 
going on at all and why would it not be terminated 
by restoring the. cease-fire structure which consists 
of two elements — abstention from fighting and 
the restoration of the cease-fire lines wherever they 
have been encroached upon. 

There is nothing more hypocritical than those 
who start the war, and who now refuse to end it, 
to come, and cry about the victims that fall as a 
result of its being launched and a refusal to restore 
the cease-fire. 

IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL: 

Syria and Egypt would like Israel to have its 
hands tied behind its back so that they can shoot 
it accurately in the head, just like the eleven 
Israel sportsmen under the protection of the. Olym¬ 
pic flag at Munich whose brutal murder in just 
that fashion was so frequently applauded by the 
official spokesmen erf Egypt and Syria. 

It is necessary to honour the framework accept¬ 
ed for the arrest of the war, namely, the Security 
Council cease-fire resolutions, and also the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli cease-fire accord negotiated in August, 
and thereafter to find ways and means and, above 
all, attitudes where by all future wars can be 
avoided and all the states and peoples of the 
Middle East can enter their inheritence of peace. 


- : - 

he is not able, at the present 
time, to reply to each and every 
one personally, and would like 
to express, through these colu- 
\mns, his deep gratitude to all 
"lose who have sent commu- 
Vcations. 
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WE WILL HOT 
BE DESTROYED 

1 

Excerpts from P.M. Golda Melr's Press Conference on 13-10-1973 


Not we started this war — but since we have been attacked, we shall fight 
until victory. 

Israel has again been attacked by its neighbours, and Arab countries far 
away, including nelp from Iraq, Algeria, Tunis, and others. Above all, one 
of two Great Powers not only provided Syria, Egypt and Iraq with ail war 
material they would possibly integrate, into armies, for over six years, training 
officers and men, teaching theory of war, of attack. The USSR did not come 
to Egypt and Syria to teach them to prepare against attack. 

We did everything possible during six years to try to convince our neigh¬ 
bours that bloodshed has never solved any problem between neighbours. 
Another war only means more dead, bloodshed, destruction, no solution, and 
after all is over, there is still only one way — to negotiate. 

We are a very small people, no comparison between numbers in our army 
and numbers in any of the countries fighting us, certainly no comparison with 
the massive armies of men of all those that joined in this war against us. We 
do not have the wealth of ammunition they have, but two things wc have that 
give us an advantage over our neighbours — hatred for war and death. 

We are confident despite difficulties. We are in a different position today 
than we were last Saturday or last Sunday. We have known bitter hours. 
Our neighbours are fighting not for their lives, nor for their sovereignty. They 
are fighting to destroy us. We will not be destroyed. 


Q. Would Israel agree to a cease-fire on the 
basis of lines that existed on the 5th of October? 

A. There is no sense in speculating on what 
Israel will agree to or not as long as our neigh¬ 
bours, to this moment to the best of my knowledge, 
not our neighbours to the south nor our neighbour 
to the north has indicated any desire whatsoever 
to stop fighting. When we come to proposition of 
a cease-fire, we will consider it very, very seriously 
and decide, because our desire is, under possible 
conditions to stop the war as quickly as possible. 

Q. In view of the events of the last week do 

t consider die 1967 cease-fire lines as a viable 
tfcr and a safe boundary for Israel? 

, The 1967 cease-fire lines are certainly the 
lines that we could have, every line can be 


attacked, naturally. But can you imagine what 
would have happened to us had we moved back 
to the June 4, 1967 lines, had this attack on us 
took place, not when we are on the Canal but on 
those lines. Maybe — I hope at any rate — that 
people throughout the world that did not exactly 
go along with us when we said we will not go 
back to the prc-67 borders, that we must have 
borders that are safer, more defensible^/ 

Q. Do you regret not having launched a pre¬ 
emptive strike? 

A. Yes and No- Yes, because *had we done 
that, no doubt the position would have been much 
better and I can say frankly that probably quite 
a few lives would have been saved. No, because 
at least we do not have that argument with thq 
world. 




Q. I know Israel’s enemies have been counting 
r>n the assumption that supplies are going to run 
<but and that Israel cannot fight a long war. I also 
know that Israel’s friends abroad are concerned 
about the possibility that supplies may not be suffi¬ 
cient. Could you explain whether these problems 
are real or imagined. 

A. If our neighbours dealt with realities, in¬ 
stead of dreams, maybe there would be peace a 
long time ago. Israel does not face the danger 
of a lack of supplies. We can take all the difficul¬ 
ties and all the hardships. If our neighbours build 
on that then they have lost the war before they 
start it. 

Q Assuming a favourable outcome is there 
any way you can see now to convert this fighting 
into the negotiated settlemtent or any political 
settle.^P^t of the dispute that eluded you in 1967? 

* A. I am sorry we cannot come out every day 
or every week with something new. That we have 
to repeat the same formula which I suppose 
sounds monotonous to many of you. Yet this is 
the truth. As for the war of 67, it was forced 
upon us and we won it. No sooner was the war 
over than the Israel Government asked the Heads 
of Arab States: Now, lets sit down, as equals, and 
negotiate a peace treaty. And the answer came 
back from Khartoum: No recognition, no negotia¬ 
tions, no peace. 

Q. The. fact that you have been waiting for 
the Arab troops to attack, was a political decision? 


A. It was a political decision. I don't think it 
has any relevance to what you say is the Israel 
Government’s policy not to sacrifice lives for poli¬ 
tical decisions. There is no guarantee for political 
decisions to save lives. No, I don’t see any impli¬ 
cations whatsoever. 

Q. Would Israel accept a caste-fire while the 
Egyptians are on this side of the Canal? 

A. I have already answered this question. I 
said when anyone proposes a cease-fire and any 
of our neighbours, preferably, both, are prepared 
to enter into discussion of a cease-fire agreement, 
Israel will not lag behind. Within a few minuttes 
we will be at the conference table and making our 
decision. There is no sense in speculating now, 
since we have no indication whatsoever that our 
neighbours are prepared for a cease-fire. 

Q. You are obviously confident of victory. 
How confident? Are you disappointed that it has 
taken more than 6 days? 

A. No, I am not disappointed. I am sorry. 
But I can’t say I am disappointed. Israel has been 
involved in many wars. It never fought a war 
under similar conditions, when we have to fight 
on two fronts, when we have not taken the pre¬ 
emptive step, when we knew exactly what a wealth 
of armament the Arab armies had. From the very 
beginning, we didn’t fool ourselves and didn’t see 
this as a short war. 1 am sorry. I wish we had 
been proven wrong, but this is it. 


THE EDITOR 

EXPRESSES HIS PROFOUND SORROW 
AT THE LOSS OF INDIAN LIVES 
IN THE CURRENT 
WEST ASIA WAR 

< 

■ ■ 
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WE SHALL DO EVERYTHING... 

Excerpts from the statement of P. M. Golds Meir in the Knesset (Parliament) on 16-10-1973 


I will make no attempt at this time to give a 
detailed description of the situation on the battle 
fields and the fronts. I will say only this: on the 
Syrian front we have overcome the aggressors and 
pushed them back across the cease-fire lines. 

On the southern front the war is in full swing. 
After the battles to block the enemy our forces 
registered great achievements in defensive battles 
... At this time, as we are assembled at this session 
of the Knesset, an IDF force is also operating on 
the western side of the Canal... 

Some of our soldiers are prisoners in enemy 
hands. We shall not accept any ccasc-firie that 
does not include an exchange of prisoners... 

There is no need for a fertile imagination to 
realize what the situation of the State of Israel 
would have been if we had been on the 4 June 
1967 lines.. .Syrian aspirations were not limited 
to liberating a piece of land, but to deploy their 
artillery batteries once again on the Golan Heights 
against the Galilee, settlements, to set up missile 
batteries against our aircraft, so as to provide 
cover for the breakthrough of their armies into 
the heart of Israel. 

Nor is a fertile imagination required to imagine 
the fate of the State of Israel had the Egyptian 
armies managed to overcome the IDF in the ex¬ 
panses of Sinai and to move in full force, towards 
Israel’s borders... 

There is no doubt in our minds that war has 
been launched once, more against the very exist¬ 
ence of the Jewish State. This is a war over our 
very existence as a state and a nation. 

...The Arab rulers pretend their objective is 
limited to reaching the lines of 4 June 1967 — 
r i but we know their true objective: the total sub- 
i|fUgation of the State of Israel. It is our duty to 
Idealize this truth, it is our duty to make it clear 
gpo a)l men of goodwill who tend to ignore it. We 


need to realize this truth, in all its gravity, so 
that we may continue to mobilize from among 
ourselves and from the Jewish people, all the 
forces and resources necessary to overcome our 
enemies, to fight back until we have defeated 
our attackers. 

The Soviet Union aspires to profit from the 
war against Israel. Anyone whose memcjy does 
not deceive him is fully aware of the $utn role 
played by the Soviet Union in creating the condi* 
tions that led to the Six-Day War. Every sensible 
person is aware of the Soviet Union’s role in the 
subsequent developments. .. 

The hand of the Soviet Union is obvious in 
the equipment, the tactics and the military doc¬ 
trines that the Arab armies are trying to imitate 
and adopt. Above everything else, the Soviet 
Union’s all-out support for Israel’s enemies in the 
course of the war has been manifested in the air¬ 
lift reaching our enemies’ airfields and the ships 
calling at their ports. The Soviet planes and ships 
carry military equipment, including missiles of 
various types, and it may be assumed that the 
planes aro also bringing in advisers and experts' 
on operational matters, as well as on equipment 
and armament. .. 

In the. UN and in the world press there is con¬ 
siderable talk on the subject of a cease-fire. I wish 
to say to the Knesset in the clearest possible way: 
up to now no proposal for a cease-fire has been 
made to the Israel Government by any political 
factor whatsoever. Accordingly, there is no need 
for us to discuss the subject. Mortimer, the 
Egyptians and Syrians have seemingly not yet been 
beaten enough to evince any desire for a cease-fire. 
Here and there ridiculous statements have been 
made by Arab statesmen in favour of a cease-fire 
conditional on our withdrawal to the lines of 
4 June 1967.. .1 am certain that when we have 
succeeded in bringing our enemies to the verge 
of collapse, representatives of various states wijl 
not be long in “volunteering*’ to try and save our 
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attackers by means of a cease-fire. And then 
there will be considerable activity at the United 
^Nations, the Security Council. At any rate, now 
as in previous wars, the cease-fire depends first 
and foremost on the strength of the IDF... 

I think it is unnecessary to stress that we do 
not want a clash or a war with the Kingdom of 
Jordan and we are still convinced that it is in 
Jordan’s interests not to bring about another 
war with Israel. 

In the Jordanian announcement of 13 October, 
Radio Amman emphasised that in addition to 
holding down Israeli forces along the line for the 
purpose of lightening the pressure on the Syrians, 
the Jordanian command had decided to take an 
addii jfcpal step, namely, to dispatch an elite Jor- 
danftW force to the assistance of the Syrians. The 
•'announcement emphasised that this step was in 
addition to the defence of the long Jordanian line, 
which is a defence of “the heart of the Arab 
nation.” 

This is a disturbing and dangerous step. We 
regarded it as the start of an escalation. We drew 
the attention of international factors to the fact 
that developments might get out of control, for 
in the combat area in war time it is not possible 
to distinguish one tank from another and we 
shall have to treat the Jordanian force in Syria 
as the circumstances of the war may dictate. 

Now, as in times of danger in the past, we are 
* witnessing the grave and disgraceful manifestation 
of the imposition of an embargo on the shipments 
of arms to Israel at a time when we are fighting 
for our very lives. 

The French embargo is still in force, and fur¬ 
thermore, the whole world sees how our warnings 
have proved true: We warned that the Mirages 
which France was supplying to Libya would be 
used in war against Israel. They tried to refute 
this xi^aing of ours, to assure us that the Mirages 
were oeing delivered to Libya on condition that 
they would not be transferred to any other country 
and would not be used in war. And now the 
Mirages supplied to Libya are taking an active 
part in the battles in Sinai. There can be no 
better proof of this than the downing of such 
planes by IDF fire. Nor do we ignore the fact 
that Britain has held upi deliveries essential to 
|our war effort. 


In die name of the people of Israel I wish to 
express our thanks to the President of the United 
States and to the American people, who have 
followed American tradition in helping a nation 
struggling against aggression. 

... I am convinced that the United States will 
do all that is required for the deterrence of dan¬ 
gerous tendencies in the policy and the actions 
of the Soviet Union, and will render to Israel 
all the help needed to defend her existence and 
repel her attackers... 

I should like to mention the identification with 
the State shown by Israel’s Arab citizens. Offers 
of voluntary help have come from ail communities 
and strata, from the distant villages in the north 
to the Bedouin encampments in the south. They 
have taken the. form of providing manpower for 
vital work, blood donations and subscriptions to 
the voluntary war loan. This is an encouraging 
phenomenon and a good omen for the future. 

Our objective in this war, which unites the 
entire nation, is simple, and clear: To repel and 
to break the strength of the enemy on both 
fronts. Thanks to the redoubtable strength of the 
IDF, thanks to the spirit of the nation, which is 
manifested day by day, thanks to the identifica¬ 
tion of the Jewish people with Israel — we will 
achieve our goal. We will aim and strive to 
attain this objective to the full. 

We have never considered war to be a means 
of achieving solutions to the problems at issue 
in our part of the world. Ever since the establish¬ 
ment of the State of Israel we. have been con¬ 
vinced that negotiation is the shortest and most 
effective way to peace. Now, in the midst of battle, 
we shall not enter into debates on political urns 
and problems. The repelling of the enemy and 
the crushing of his power are the conditions for 
safeguarding our future. We shall concentrate 
everything on the effort to break the enemy’s 
strength and to push him back. It is for this 
effort that we shall strengthen our unity. 

When I am asked by Israelis and non-Israelis: 
“When will it end?” I answer: “when we have 
succeeded in beating the enemy.” For our part. 
We shall do everything — I repeat, everything — 
in order to succeed within the shortest possible 
time, but we shall not be impatient. This is the 
true and responsible answer at this time. 
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TOUGHER FOR ISRAEL 

A HEAVY PRICE is being paid by Israel for her 
politically wise decision to refrain from a pre-emptive 
attack against the Egyptian and Syrian build-up, of which 
she was aware. Egypt struck first. Until Israel's 
counter-punch can be mounted, which must be very soon, 
her outnumbered defensive forces are engaged in a 
slogging match and taking fairly heavy casualties— 
something which Egypt can accept very much longer than 
Israel. The Syrian tank attack has been thrown back after 
heavy fighting. There and on the Suez Canal, Israeli air 
supremacy is a vital factor. The sco|>e of the war is 
gradually being extended by Israeli air raids and by Syrian 
attacks with Russian ground-to-ground missiles. 

Earlier hopes of something less than a major war 
now seem vain. So do expectations of another quick 
debacle for the Egyptians—who have evidently taken 
advantage of six years’ training with vast amounts of 
modern Russian weapons. Hopes that, despite much verbal 
froth, no dangerous strain would be thrown on Russo- 
American relations may also prove premature. The most 
likely outcome, if no longer the almost certain one, is still 
thgt Israel will achieve another resounding victory. Her 
leaders have already hinted strongly that in that case they 
woifld pursue their enemies across the Canal and also into 
Syria—not to occupy more of their territory but to smash 
their war machines. That they should do so would be under¬ 
standable. Israel cannot stand either a smouldering war 
of attrition or a repetition of the present onslaught in a 
couple of years’ time. Nor will she lake kindly to any 
imposed perpetuation of what her enemies momentarily 
achieve. 
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Agriculture in Israel 

By Mr. Raghunath Pachpande, Research Scholar, Department 
of Botany, University of Poona. , 

Mr. Pachpande took part in the Sixteenth 
International course in Fertiliser Use and Exten¬ 
sion Methods held in Israel in April this year 
under the auspices of the Department of Inter¬ 
national Cooperation, Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Following excerpts are from Mr. Pachpande’s 
address to the Rotary Club of Poona on his 
return from Israel. 


Agriculture in Israel — a land flowing with 
milk and honey — today, is highly intensive, 
dynamically adapting itself to both markets 
abroad and demands at home while, utilizing the 
utmost new knowledge and techniques. 

Israel is situated on the edge of the desert. 
A considerable part of Israel, the Negev, is itself 
desert. Rainfall is uneven — in the north it is 
usually sufficient, in the south usually not. 

The civilization of Israel has therefore, been 
continuously concerned, for over 3,000 years with: 
The storage of water and the development of water 
systems to transfer water from regions of relative 
abundance to regions of scarcity. 

Today, Israel, under a national plan is utilizing 
over 90% of its water resources. This has per¬ 
mitted an increase of the area under irrigation 
from 75,000 acres in 1949 to 4,90,000 acres in 
1973 about 45% of the. cultivated land. 

The national water carrier is the central artery 
of Israel’s water plan. It pumps water from Lake 
Kinneret or sea of Galilee in the north Israel 
through canal and funnel, mainly by gravitation 
to the south, where most of it is used for irrigation 
in the Negev. 

In flood irrigation as wc adopt in India there 
is 70% loss of water and there is not equal dis¬ 
tribution of water. Today all Israeli farmers are 
using Sprinkler system of irrigation or Drip sys¬ 
tem of irrigation. They have adopted the. Slogan 
“Save every Drop”. 

Because Israel has reached the optimal use of 
its available water resources; it turns more and 
morp to the development of desalination projects. 



In Israel 20% of the the people live in villages. 
There are two patterns of village life: Kibbutz 
and Moshav. 

The Kibbutz is a communal village where all 
property is owned in common by the members. 
Kibbutzim vary in size from a (jozen people to 
more than a thousand. In 1972, there were 289 
Kibbutzim in Israel, comprising 3% of the popu¬ 
lation. The Kibbutz is run as a simple democracy. 
The sovereign body is the Kibbutz general meet¬ 
ing, held once a week, where all members parti¬ 
cipate and vote. Committees responsible for run- 
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ning the various branches of the Kibbutz are elect¬ 
ed every year. Kibbutz is considered as a means 
of building a socialist society based on the prin¬ 
ciple of “return to the soil”. 

The main branches of production in Kibbutz 
arc cultivation of wheat, cotton, potatoes, pea¬ 
nuts, grapefruits, fruit plantations, dairy products, 
broilers, bee-keeping; poultry; fishponds etc. 

A scarcity of land and irrigation water are their 
two major problems. The chief task of the farmer 
was now to produce higher yields from the same 
amount of land and as far as possible with a 
smaller amount of water. 


Productivity in agriculture continued to rise, 



A THE DRIP METHOD OF 
IRRIGATION 


< THE SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


in the last ten years; real production showed an 
annual increase of 8-10%; while the number 
of farm labour days dropped due to mechanization 
and ^^dern methods of agriculture. 

It became necessary therefore, to find new em¬ 
ployment opportunities for a multiplying popula¬ 
tion. The principal answer was industrialization 
— Industrial enterprises exist now in about two 
out of every three Kibbutzim. Gross income from 
industry grew in a few years from roughly 25% 
to some 40% of total production. The typical 
Kibbutz enterprise is rather capital intensive; try- 
< ing to make up for scarce labour by modem 
machinery. 


The standard of living of Kibbutz members is 
very high. They have not only complete social 
and economic security but also a modest comfort 
in its collective services as well as in private 
spheres. 

Agriculture in Moshav:— the Moshav is a co¬ 
operative village where each family maintains 
its own household and works its own plot of land. 
Marketing and supply are handled co-operatively 
and to a varying degree, capital and means of 
production are jointly owned. 

The average Moshav has a population of 60-100 
families. In 1972, there were 400 Moshavim com¬ 
prising 6% of the population of Israel. Moshav 
is organized on a cooperative basis. Its legal 
status is that of an association. The managing 
board is elected once a year. 

'Hie services which the association provides for 
its members are chiefly those which farmers need 
for production such as: seeds, fertilizers, irriga¬ 
tion water, livestock, feed, cold storage, slaughter 
houses, transportation, marketing services for deli¬ 
very of milk, poultry products, fruits and vege¬ 
tables. 

28% of agricultural land of Israel is cultivat¬ 
ed by the Moshavim of which 2/3 is under irri¬ 
gation. In 1971 tin: agricultural production of 
Moshavim was 41% of the countrywide total. 

Owing to the. small acreage at the disposal of 
the family farm; the settlers have turned more 
and more to intensive branches of agriculture 
such as poultry, dairy, flowers, vegetables, fish¬ 
ponds, bee-keeping, goose-industry etc. 

Every settler do at least one of these business 
along with agriculture. The standard of living 
of Israeli farmer is very high. Every family has 
got a car; television; two storey house and other 
machinery necessary for agriculture. They think 
of agriculture as a business. 

Citrus, cotton, goose-liver, sub-tropical fruits 
like melons, plums, apples, pears, peaches, grapes, 
and rose flowers etc. are exported. 


AGRICULTURAL MECHANIZATION IN 
ISRAEL 

The increase in the number of items of equip¬ 
ment such as tractors, ploughs, cultivators, com¬ 
bine grain harvesters, planters, cottonpicker show 

(Continued on pafe 15) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ISRAEL’S 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Israel’s export growth rate from $45-million in 
1950 to $2.2-billion in 1972, i.e. an average annual 
increase of 20 per rent, is among the highest ever 
achieved by any economy over such an extended 
period, according to Mr. Adin Talbar, Deputy 
Director-General for Foreign Trade, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. 

During the same period, Israel’s imports rose 
from $330-million in 1950 to $3.3-billion in 1972, 
or by an annual average of 11 per cent. Notwith¬ 
standing the almost 100 per cent export increase 
there has thus been no decline in the absolute 
import surplus which increased from $285-million 
in 1950 to approximately $1.1-billion in 1972. 

As against an absolute increase in the balance 
of trade, from $265-miilion in 1950 to $821 -million 
in 1972, the relative proportion of imports de¬ 
creased from 88.3 per cent in 1950 to 40.9 per 
cent in 1972. 

A future continuation of this trend at an acce¬ 
lerated pace should reduce the dependence of 
Israel’s economy on capital imports with a decline 
in their part in the balance of payments and a 
rise in the part of exports, states Mr. Talbar. 

CHANGES IN EXPORT STRUCTURE 

Agricultural exports which made up 50 per cent 
of the export total in 1950, had decreased to 
15 per cent of the total in 1972, while the. part of 
industrial exports in 1972 amounted to 85 per cent 
of the total in that year. The proportion of indus¬ 
trial output for export increased from 4 per cent 
of the total in 1950 to 20 per cent in 1972. 

Whereas clothing and textile exports were the 
largest export branches in absolute volume (ex¬ 
cepting diamonds) during this period, there has 
' e'en ar definite trend toward supremacy of metals. 


electronics, machinery and transport branches 
whose exports have increased by almost five times 
since 1965 as against an only three-fold increase 
in the textile exports. 

Since. 1960 there has been a rapid rise in ex¬ 
port of diamonds. It is difficult to determine, says 
Mr. Talbar, whether this is due to a conjuncture! 
development (gold and diamond hoarding and 
the dollar crisis) or marks a permanent trend. 

Mr. Talbar does not expect continuation of the 
previous average rise in exports of food products, 
owing to the limited raw materials available. On 
the other hand, the average increase should con¬ 
tinue in exports of chemicals, rubber and plastics 
which are based mainly on capital and know-how. 
There has been a deceleration in exports of mines, 
minerals, wood and paper products. However, ex¬ 
port has been increasing in other light inAftstries 
such as printing and publishing. . 

EXPORT MARKETS 

At present, 55 per cent of Israel’s total imports 
come from the EEC countries to which Israel ex¬ 
ports some 37 per cent of its export total. Where¬ 
as the U.S. provides some 20 per cent of Israel’s 
import total, industrial exports to the U.S. amount 
to some 25 per cent of Israel’s total exports. 

From the remaining countries, Israel imports 
no more than some. 15 per cent of its total needs, 
while exporting approximately 40 per cent of its 
export total to those markets, with the proportion 
still higher in industrial exports. Israel’s exports 
of consumer goods go mainly to the highly deve¬ 
loped countries. 

EXPORT DEVELOPMENT IN THE NEXT DECADE 

According to the industrial development -pro¬ 
gramme of the Ministry of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try and the Economic Planning Authority, indus¬ 
trial exports in the next ten years will come to 
amount to 90 per cent of the total exports as 
against 10 per cent of agricultural exports. 

In 1981 industrial exports should amount to 
25 per cent, ($2,550-million) of the total indus¬ 
trial output, or three times their present :Wi me. 
The fastest growth is expected in science-bared in¬ 
dustries, metals, machinery and electronics — some 

19.2 per cent annually, while a yearly increase of 

16.2 per cent is envisaged in exports^of chemicals, 
rubber and plastic goods. 

The total industrial exports would increase from 
$926-million in 1972 to $ 1,600-million in 1976 and 
$2,550-million in 1981, representing a rise of 16.4 
per cent between 1971 and 1976 and 13.0 per cent % 
between 1971 and 1981. 
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French ac outs preparing logs at Jamboree. 

JAMBOREE 


About fifteen thousand scouts from Israel and 
ten other countries “raided” Haruvit forest in the 
Lachish area recently for the eleventh traditional 
Jamboree. From the early morning hours, trucks 
arrived at the forest disgorging delegations of scouts 
who settled down in tents and got to work setting 
^up exhibits and sports and scouts installations, 
and extensive social activity. 

The youngsters were in high spirits. In the 
evening, Minister of Police Shlomo Hillel inaugu¬ 
rated the Jamboree at a ceremony attended by re¬ 
presentatives of the delegations in uniform, bearing 
flags. Impressive inscriptions were illuminated in 
flame. 

Dajg^Shohat, who coordinates the scouts move¬ 
ment, said that the Jamboree camp included sixth, 
seventh, and eighth graders. The scouts from 
Israel arrived from ninety-five divisions, from north 
to south, including representatives from the deve¬ 
lopment towns, agricultural settlements, and Arab 
and Bedouin villages. For the first time, Druze 
(Scouts from the Golan Heights and Arab scouts 
from East Jerusalem took part in the Jamboree. 


A helicopter field was prepared on the spot and a 
modern military clinic set up. 

The different divisions chose various subjects. 
Scouts from Bccrshcba, for example, reconstructed 
the. period of underground and illegal immigration. 
The camp of the religious scouts reconstructed, in 
bamboo, the lanes of the Jewish Quarter in the Old 
City of Jerusalem. The reconstructed sites include 
the Wailing Wall and the Rabbi Yohanan Ben 
Zakkai Synagogue. Although the sea scouts were 
unable to demonstrate their sailing capacity, they 
did hold an exhibition of vessels. 

Victor Gabbai, in charge of the delegations from 
abroad and of the Arab scouts, revealed that 1800 
scouts from the minority groups attended the ele¬ 
venth Jamboree, and that a Bedouin tent for the 
entertainment of their various guests was part of 
the setup. 

The oldest participant was seventy-two-year-old 
Koker Kolkeradji, head of the scouts in Sierra 
Leone and father of the Parliament speaker in 
that country, and the youngest, an eight-year-old 
boy from England. 
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AT THE SEVENTH REHOVOT CONFERENCE 

The Seventh Rehovot Conference on Economic Growth in Developing Countries was inaugurated by Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban on September 5 in Israel (see News from Israel No. 19 October 1. 1973). Pictures show 
(top left): President Katzir welcoming the delegates from 50 countries which included 17 Ministers, (top right): 
Mr. Eban opening the conference, (below): The delegates. 



DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

Mr. Pierre Graber. the Swiss Foreign Minister who The venerated Pablo Casals, the world-renowned 
visited Israel recently seen with Mr. Abba Eban, Foreign musician, visited Israel recently to conduct the pro- 

Minister of Israel. Mr. Graber declared that Switzerland gramme of the Festival Youth Symphony in Jerusalem, 

would be glad to play whatever modest role it could in Tel Aviv and Caesarea. Picture shows Prime Minister * 

making g peace agreement in the Middle East possible. Golda Meir with Mr. Casals. 



Agriculture in Israel (Contd. from page H) 

The growing rate of mechanization. Machinery 
has been developed for crops such as potatoes, 
onions, "sugarbeet, grain crops, cotton etc. I think 
mechanization achievement in peanuts cultiva¬ 
tion is the best example. Today this crop is fully 
mechanized at every stage, with only 30 work days 
required per hectare. As little as 10 years ago, 
most of the operations were still performed by 
hand at a cost of 120 work days per hectare, thus 
increasing 4 times more efficiency. 

Today the farmer is freed from back-breaking 
manual labour. He earns his bread less by the 
‘Sweat of his brow’ than by proper management 
and with the help of tractors and computers. He 
knov atiiat the agriculture of the future will be 
more IRchanized and industrialized. Already lo- 
^fay, there arc in the world, including Israel, cer¬ 
tain types of crops which arc. grown under com¬ 
pletely controlled conditions where all the climato¬ 
logical factors are automatically regulated by 
computers according to previoiftly supplied data. 
A similar tendency toward automation is evidenc¬ 
ed by the. animal husbandry branches. Shortage 


THE THREE DAY MARCH 


The 19th Three Day March got underway at dawn on 
17 September when some 13,500 marchers set out on a 
30-kilometre walk through the hills of Samaria. 



The Net her land contingent tor the Three Day March. 


10 countries; 2,000 soldiers; 94 civilian groups compris¬ 
ing 4,000 persons, and 6,000 persons marching indivi¬ 
dually. Some 8,300 youths joined the march on its last 
days, bringing the total number of participants to 
about 22,000. 


of manpower — labour is no more a problem to 
Israel due to mechanization. They have achieved 
an “agricultural independence”. 

Israeli farmers are, by their nature inclined to 
cooperation. Through best systems of irrigation 
and the use of advanced technology increasingly 
high yields are obtained. The local vegetable and 
fruits needs arc thus obtained from smaller and 
smaller areas, freeing land and water to be divert¬ 
ed to the production of export crops, vital to the 
economy. Their extension service, plays an im¬ 
portant role in further promoting an already deve¬ 
loped agriculture. It is the task of the extension 
to guide farmers towards the most profitable 
branches and to advise them on the most efficient 
management and production methods. The Israeli 
farmer’s strong desire to advance, to learn and 
improve, professionally can be witnessed in their 
active participation in extensive activities. A 
large variety of training courses are. offered to 
farmers at both district and national level. 

In short, Israel’s agriculture is very dynamic. 
As market opportunities'and requirements change, 
new crops, breeds and varieties are introduced. 
New technologies become available for use. in 
agriculture. The yield, recorded only last year as 
acceptable is no longer sufficient. “The record 
yields of today be '.urned into the averages of 
tomorrow” is the message of Agriculture Minister 
Haim Gvati. 

Farmers are alert to these changes and want to 
understand them. 

Tlie extension service guides this changing agri¬ 
culture and equips the farmer with the basic tools 
he needs to be able to cope with it. 

Agricuture experiences a continuous change in 
methods and techniques. Fortunately, their young 
farmers show the same fresh approach as the 
founder generation. Therefore, it can be assumed 
that the dynamic character of Israel’s agriculture 
will be maintained in future. 

Such are the main lines of development in 
Israel’s Agriculture as I learned in Israel and I 
am convinced that the next generation of farmer 
will surpass the accomplishments of the founding 
Fathers of Israel’s Agriculture. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

a FROM CANAAN TO EGYPT 2000-1800 b.c.e. 

The Bible tells the story of Jacob and his 
sons, particularly Joseph, in some detail. The 
brothers were all strongly aware of their 
being sons of one father and distinct from 
the people around them. They seem to have# 
been of fresher and hardier stock than the 4 
prosperous indolent town dwellers of Canaane 
and they abhorred their pagan piactices. Each 
city and each season had its own diety which * 
was worshiped by uninhibited orgies and fer- % 
tility rites, in which celebrants gashed them- j 
selves until they were bloody and gave them- 
selves to sexual excesses. “Holy prostitution” * 
was considered a religious virtue, and magic 
and sorcery weie widespread. Human — often 
child — sacrifice was practiced to appease the 
gods. Jacob and his sons recoiled from this, 
and a great deal of their revulsion can be 
seen in later biblical legislation against all 
such practices. This attitude prevented the 
Tribes of Israel from assimilating into their 
surroundings. They lived a life apart on the 
fringes of the settled areas, tending their flocks 
and following good pasture. Both Abraham 
and his grandson Jacob purchased plots of ^ 
land from the native inhabitants; the former 
bought the Machpelah Cave at Hebron to be 
the family burial ground, and the latter, a 
tiact at Shechem to establish some sort of 
permanent residence. 

Jacob’s sons were men of strong character. 

In one instance, two of them, Simon and 
Levi, retaliated for the desecration of their 
sister, Dinah, with an attack on the city of 
Shechem in which they killed all the males. 

Jacob expressed his disapproval of their action 
most strongly. 

There was a certain amount of friction 
between the brothers. Reuben was the first- J°~ph being put in « well by hie hro- 

born son, but Joseph was the first child born (Gen. 37:24). 13th aent. French, peelter. 

to Rachel, the most beloved wife, who had , 
died young. Jacob favoured Joseph, and this 

caused jealousy among the brothers, who sold waves of western Semites who arrived in Ejr®t 
him into slavery in Egypt. Joseph, after many by the nineteenth century b.c.e. There IsTO 
trials and tribulations, prospered there and direct extra-biblical evidence on the subject, 
became viceroy to Pharaoh. He directed the On his death-bed in Egypt, Jacob blessed 
measures that were taken to cope with a his assembled children and instructed |hem 
major famine. The Bible recounts that Jacob to bury him in the bfachpelah caVfe with his 

and his sons and their families eventually fathers. Joseph saw that this was done and at 

joined Joseph in Egypt in order to escape the his own death made the same request assuring 

famine in Canaan, Tnese kinsmen, the Child- his brothers that God would ultimately take 

ren of Israel, are presumably among the first them back to their own land. 



waves of western Semites who arrived in EML 
by the nineteenth century b.c.e. There Is to 
direct extra-biblical evidence on the subject. 

On his death-bed in Egypt, Jacob blessed 
his assembled children and instructed |hem 
to bury him in the I^achpelah caVfe with his 
fathers. Joseph saw that this was done and at 
his own death made the same request assuring 
his brothers that God would ultimately take 
them back to their own land. 
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*8®* It is now reasonably certain 

THE TIMES OF INDIA that the cease-fire in West Asia 

__ will hold. It could have broken 


October 31, 1973 


down if Tel Aviv had not al- 
■ lowed supplies of food, water 
and medicines to be sent to 
Egypt’s third army which has 
been trapped on the east bank 
of the Suez as a result of the 
Israeli occupation of a sizeable 
chunk of territory on the west 
bank or if Cairo had continued 
to insist that Israeli forces were 
not in occupation of the im¬ 
portant town of Suez at the 
time of the first cease-fire and 
that they must withdraw from 
it. But both sides have acted 
sanely, even if they have done 
so grudgingly and under pres¬ 
sure. The cease-fire could also 
have been in danger if the com¬ 
munications between Washington 
and Moscow had broken down 
or if the Soviet Union had stuck 
to its stand that it would not 
pay its share of the cost of the 
U.N. emergency force. Merciful¬ 
ly, these and other potentially 
explosive developments have 
been avoided. Ihe Russo-Ame- 
rican detente has survived the 
strain of Arab-lsraeli war and its 
aftermath in the form of intense 
competition and misunderstand¬ 
ing between the super-powers, 
and the U.N. secretary-general 
has had no difficulty in getting 
his proposal for raising the 
strength of the emergency force 
to 7,000 men approved. There 
have been other hopeful moves 
like the meetings of Israeli and 
Egyptian military representatives 
to discuss not only the cease¬ 
fire arrangements but also the 
question of the prisoners-of-war. 


fire. But what after that? 

The Arabs are extremely ac¬ 
tive on the diplomatic front. But 
it is difficult to give credence to 
the reports emanating from 
Cairo, Damascus and Beirut that 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union have already worked out 
a peace plan or that Moscow 
has given a categorical assur¬ 
ance that Israel would be made 
to withdraw from the west bank 
before the negotiations open and 
lrom the rest of the occupied 
Arab territories soon afterwards 
or that the White House and the 
Kremlin have settled the proce¬ 
dure for the talks. Perhaps 
these reports are intended to dis¬ 
guise the fact that they accepted 
tne cease-fire principally because 
the Israeli advance on the west 
bank had left them with no other 
viable alternative. This is under¬ 
standable in view of the need 
to keep up the morale of their 
people. But it can create com¬ 
plications in that it can place 
a strain on their relations with 
the Soviet Union which is like¬ 
ly to attract the charge of letting 
tnem down once the impression 
spreads that it has made firm 
commitment to get the Israelis 
out of all the occupied territories 
in none too distant a future — 
and make it difficult for them 
to reach concrete, if limited, 
agreements with Tel Aviv. It has 
suggested an exchange of pri- 
soners-of-war and return to the 
pre-October 5 lines on the Suez. 
The acceptance of these propo¬ 
sals by the Arabs, will by no 
means pave the way for a final 
settlement. But it will produce a 
situation which will be less 
messy than the one that pre¬ 
vails now. 
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Excerpts from P. M. Meir’s statement on October 23, 1973 


Israel’s acceptance of a cease fire with Egypt is 
conditional upon Egypt’s agreement, but is not 
conditional upon Syria’s agreement to a cease fire, 
and vice versa. 

The government also decided to clarify with 
the US government a series of paragraphs inti¬ 
mately connected with the content of the Security 
Council resolution and the procedures required by 
it. It is our intention to clarify and ensure, inter 
alia, that: the cease fire shall be binding upon 
all the regular forces stationed in the territory of 
a state accepting the cease fire, including the 
forces of foreign states, such as the armies of 
Iraq and Jordan in Syria and also forces sent by 
other Arab states which took part in the hostilities. 

The cease fire shall also be binding upon irre¬ 
gular forces acting against Israel from the area 
of the states accepting the cease fire. 

The cease fire shall assure the prevention of a 
blockade or interference with free navigation, 
including oil tankers in the Bab El Mandeb 
Straits on their way to Eilat. 

It shall ensure that the interpretation of the 
term referring to “negotiations between the 
parties” is direct negotiations and, naturally, it 
must be assured that the procedures, the drawing 
up of maps and the subject of cease fire supervi¬ 
sion shall be determined by agreement. 

A subject of great importance, one dear to 
our hearts, is the release of prisoners. The Govern¬ 
ment of Israel has decided to demand an imme¬ 
diate exchange of prisoners. We have discussed 
this with the Government of the United States, 
which was one of the initiators of the cease-fire. 

I spoke about this with the Secretary of State, 
Dr. Kissinger. We will insist on an immediate 
exchange of prisoners. In all our contacts with 
- the United States, I learnt that not only does the 
U.S. have no plan for the borders and other 
components of peace, but that it is its view that 
those who offer their “Good Services” should see 
to it that the parties themselves — and they alone 
^— should make proposals, plans for the future. 
Furthermore I must emphasise that, in accordance 
with authoritative information to hand, the Mos¬ 
cow talks contained nothing more than is con¬ 
tained in the Security Council Resolution. In any 
event, it was not we who made approaches con¬ 
cerning a cease-fire. As far as the situation on 
the fronts was concerned, there was no reason for 
such an approach on our part It was not we 


who initiated the timing and clauses of the. Secu¬ 
rity Council’s Resolution. On the fronts, our 
forces were not in an inferior battle position. As 
aforesaid, we deemed it right to respond" to the 
call of the United States and its President, since: 

A. The State of Israel, by its nature, has 
no wish for war, does not desire loss of 
life. All Governments of Israel have 
been convinced that wars would not 
promote peace. 

B. The cease-fire proposal has come when 
our position is firm on both -fronts, 
when the achievements we hold are of 
great value and justify agreement to a 
cease-fire, despite the -enemy’s achieve¬ 
ment east of the Suez Canal. 

C. We responded to the call by the United 
States and its President out of apprecia¬ 
tion and esteem for its positive policy 
in the Middle East at this time. 

Great importance attaches to our response inso¬ 
far as concerns the continued strengthening of 
Israel, with particular reference to the continued 
military and political aid in the war that has been 
forced upon us. 

The Egyptian rulers’ altitude to war and to 
loss of life, is different from ours. On record is 
the statement by the Egyptian President concern¬ 
ing his readiness to sacrifice millions of his people. 
On 16 October, after the IDF (Israel Defence 
Forces) had succeeded in establishing a bridge¬ 
head west of the Canal, the Egyptian President 
delivered a boastful address, mocked at a cease-fire 
and said, inter alia: “We are prepared to agree 
to a cease-fire on the basis of withdrawal of the 
Israel Forces from all the occupied territories 
forthwith — under international supervision — to 
the pre- 5 June, 1967 lines”. 

Not one of the conditions raised by Sadat in 
his speech was included in the Security Council 
Resolution. According to the agreed vcis^n of 
representatives of the U.S.A. the meaning of 
negotiations between the parties is direct negotia¬ 
tions between Israel and her neighbours on the 
subject of a just and enduring peace. No such 
explicit statement was included in Resolution 242 
of the Security Council. Moreover, the present 
resolution also specifies the timing of the begin¬ 
ning of these negotiations — immediately and ( 
concurrently with the cease-fire. And there is t 
no need to stress that we attribute great import-’ 



ance to paragraph 3 of the Security Council Re¬ 
solution, if our neighbours will indeed carry it out. 
Paragraph 2 and paragraph 3 of the Security 
Council Resolution cannot be separated. 

As I have said, we have accepted a cease-fire 
not out of weakness but at the height of our 
initiative and momentum. In accepting the Secu¬ 
rity Council Resolution, we considered it our duty 
to help in bringing about this change, which this 
area so badly needs, and to which the people 
and the Government of Israel have been looking 
forward for so many years. 

To my regret and sorrow, I cannot inform you 
that there are already indications that the Govern¬ 
ment of Egypt is prepared to fulfil the obligations 
it undertook in accepting the cease-fire. The 
Government of Israel shall therefore conduct itself 
and act as the situation requires. 

^ I nave already said what the government’s de¬ 
cision was regarding paragraph two of the Secu¬ 
rity Council Resolution concerning the start of 
the implementation of Security Council Resolution 
242. The Arab rulers ostensibly accepted Reso¬ 



lution 242 — but they have been frustrating every 
attempt to advance towards its main goal, the 
goal of peace, by: 

A. Obstinately refusing to negotiate with 
us without prior conditions. 

B. Placing a false interpretation upon the 
original content and meaning of the 
Resolution. 

I learned that the Egyptian Government 
has requested the convening of the Secu¬ 
rity Council. It seems that it intends 
to lay its own guilt upon Israel. This 
Egyptian move shows that the violation 
of the cease-fire was deliberate. Egypt, 
indeed, reminds us that we are at war. 
Not only peace, but also the observation 
of cease-fire agreements, depends on 
the readiness of both parties. 

We still hope that Egypt will honour 
the obligations she undertook only yester¬ 
day. However, if Egypt continues hos¬ 
tilities, Israel will not be able to hold 
her peace. 


Q. Mrs, Men, President Nixon has said that 
there is now the best chance tor true peace 
in the Middle East in the last 20 years. Do 
you believe that out of this latest war a real 
and lasting peace can be brought? 

A. I hope that this will happen this time. But 
it depends entirely upon them. Whether they 
really think that peace is more important 
than fighting a war. I am not even saying 
winning a war because they have never ex¬ 
perienced that thank God but it seems it is 
more important for them to fight a war even 
if they lose, it, than to make some step to¬ 
wards peace. With all my heart I hope 
this time it will be different. 

Q. With this whole prospect ot negotiations 
thought to come in the near future can you 
tell us when and where and under what aus¬ 
pices Israel would like to see these talks 
begin? 

A. As far as when and where is concerned, as 
far as we are concerned, every hour is a good 
hour to begin. Every place in the world is a 
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good place to meet and under what auspices. 
We will listen and we will make up our 
minds. And I don’t think there, will be any 
trouble as far as that is concerned. 


maybe some of them seriously wounded and 
the other side does not live up to the Geneva 
Convention. 1'his has nothing to do with 
peace negotiations, and it does not mean that 
I don’t want peace negotiations. 


1 


Q. You have had a meeting ot military officers 
between Egypt and Israel. Is that a break¬ 
through, a start oi something real? 


w 

Q. Is there any prospect oi negotiations with 
Syria? 


A. This is the first time that something like that 
has taken place. We suggested it, and we 
were very happy it was accepted. From 
what I heard this morning and I haven’t had 
a full report. The atmosphere at any rate 
was good. And there are possibilities, I 
think realistic ones, for future meetings. 
Now if you want me to say does it mean 
this leads directly to peace quickly, I couldn’t 
say that, but it is a good start. 

Q. It’s a good start? 

A. It’s a start that people begin to talk. 

Q, Has it been followed by any assurance to 
you irom Dr. Kissinger or any other source. 
That in fact the political leaders in the Arab 
world, President Sadat and other Egyptian 
leaders, are willing to sit down and talk with 
Israel the way this military officer did yester¬ 
day? 

A. No. I think what has been said is that the 
U.S. and Russia together now are committed, 
according to the third article of the Security 
Council Resolution, that there will be nego¬ 
tiations between the parties. 

Q. Will you move into negotiations with the 
Egyptians it the question ot prisoners isn’t 
settled by that time? I am talking about 
peace negotiations. 

A. We are prepared immediately to go into 
jfeace negotiations under auspices or under 
no auspices. But it doesn’t mean that I can 
forget that there are men who are. now in 
the hands of the Syrians and Egyptians, and 
from past experience we know exactly how 
.they are treated. Some of them wounded, 


A. I don’t know. I hope they start as quickly 
as possible, that they will be with both part¬ 
ies. As far as we are concerned, it is all right. 
We can meet in the morning with Egypt and 
in the afternoon with Syria or vice versa. 
But I suppose it would be handled one party 
at a time. I think more, is said about Egypt 
because it is accepted in the world. J. dont 
know why, that the Egyptians are moreforth- 
coming. 

But Syria has always taken a tougher stand. 
At any rate. This is the first time they 
agreed to a Security Council Resolution 
where the 242 is mentioned, and where 
negotiations between the parties are men¬ 
tioned. They have agreed to it. I hope they 
will live up to it. 

Q. I’d like to go bock to a little bit oi history 
two weeks ago. What happened at the begin¬ 
ning? Did Israel know there was going to be 
an attack and take a calculated judgment 
that for political or diplomatic reasons it 
would sustain the first attack? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the basic reason for that decision. 
The fear of losing American aid? 

A. It wasn’t only that. Of course that, we want¬ 
ed. This time it was a calculated rislt 1 ^ 


Q. Did you guess wrongly as to haw badly it 
would hurt you? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t know how much we 
would have been hurt otherwise. But it was 
a calculated risk to the extent that we did ( 
not want to create a situation where we will y 
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talk ourselves blue in the face saying we did 
not start the war. We did not cause, the war. 
And friends who ate not so friendly and 
even our best friends will say: If only you 
had not done that, we could have helped 
you more. 

Q. Hou can you explain this lack ot sympathy 
in the world tor a country that was attacked? 

A. I don’t think this is a sentimental world. But 
even when countries and governments deal, 
so they say realistically and only on the basis 
of expediency they don’t understand, I 
think, and this may be audacity on my part 
to say it they don’t understand how wrong 
^tliey are. After all we don’t have to go back 
to ancient history. All this happened only 
about 3!) years ago when people thought a 
big power, bigger than it is today, the. United 
Kingdom and gentlcrpan who I am sure 
wanted peace in the world. Mr. Chamber- 
lain said this is what we have to weigh. 
Either we support Czechoslovakia or we 
have war. They gave up Czechoslovakia and 
there was war. 

Q. Now to get back to another bit of history the 
question of the Palestinian Refugees has been 
basic to the conflict. If you get into negotia¬ 
tions with any ot the Arab countries, what 
are you prepared to offer if anything, to 
settle this question? 

A. There is no problem of a solution. They 
should have been out of the camps 20 years 
ago. We took out of the camps many refugees 
in the Gaza Strip since the Six Day War. 
But there is room for the refugees in Jordan 
and there is no doubt that if they want a 
^peaceful solution* Jordan is the natural place 
for Palestinians if they want to live there. 
There are 20 independent Arab countries. 
But if the Palestinians want to come to 
more of a self expression, there is no 
doubt that between Israel and Iraq there 
will be one Arab State — Jordan. And that 
part after we come jto a peace agreement 
with Jordan, that is across the border of 
Israel. That is an Arab State. Jordan, you 


can call it Palestine Jordan, Jordan Palestine. 
It makes no difference. Jordan always had 
almost a majority of former Palestinians. 

Q. Before the war the Israeli policy seemed to 
be that the Arabs would not come to the nego¬ 
tiating table until they came out of despera¬ 
tion. Now one of the combatants has had 
some small victory and there are perhaps 
prospects for negotiations. Does this indicate 
perhaps that the original theory was not cor¬ 
rect? 

A. We are. convinced that we will remain in 
this area and Egypt will remain in this area, 
and all our other Arab neighbours. We are 
always looking forward to a hope that we 
will live together and we will cooperate and 
there will be real decent human relation¬ 
ships between our countries. Now with that 
in mind we don’t want to make him feel 
that he is frustrated that he has been humi¬ 
liated. We have never acted like that and 
so he didn’t have to go to war to prove that. 
His great victory in war is not so great. He 
did something on our side over the canal, we 
are on the other side. We have never been 
on the other side. 

Q. Let me ask you about that. One ot Israels 
arguments has been that it must have secure 
and defensible borders. Now one can hardly 
describe the present cease fire borders in that 
way. Isn’t that a big incentive to negotiations? 

A. So we arc prepared to negotiate. Who needs 
the incentive? 

I want to tell you something. Sadat must, 

I think, be given time to enjoy his defeat, 
and not to immediately by political manipu¬ 
lations turn that into a victory. Not because 
I want him defeated or unmilitated, but for 
God’s sake, he started a war. Our people are 
killed, his in the many thousands are killed, 
and he has been defeated. And then by poli¬ 
tical arrangements he is handed a victory, 
and has become or thinks he has become a 
hero in the eyes of the Egyptian people. Does 
that help him? 
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ISRAELIS ALLOW 
SUPPLIES TO 
TRAPPED ARMY 

u Isnieli forces in Egypt 
permitted a convoy with 
food, water and medical 
supplies to cross its lines on 
Monday to the 20,000-man 
Egyptian third army trap¬ 
ped on the east hank of the 
Suez Canal. 

At a Cairo news con¬ 
ference on Monday after¬ 
noon, the U.N. spokesman. 
Col. Bendrik, said the con¬ 
voy. which had left Cairo 
on Sunday, had been held 
up until Monday morning 
by the Israelis who insisted 
all drivers should be U.N. 
personnel. A Red Cross 
convoy carrying medical 
supplies to the third army 
was also blocked for the 
same reason. 

The spokesman said the 
supplies were unloaded 
from the trucks to barges. 

Thirty boats reached the 
encircled army...” 


THE TIMES London Thursday October 25,1973 
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Egyptians fail in move to break from trap 

By Brig. W.F.K. Thompson, Defence Correspondent, in Td Aviv 

Remnants of Egypt’s 3rd Army, east of the Suez Canal, 
attempted yesterday to bridge the Canal south of the 
Great Bitter Lake under cover of artillery and tank fire, 
and break out of the trap. 

1 he attempt was crushed and the bridge damaged by Israeli 
shellfire. Exchanges of fire’ continued for several hours. 

The 3rd Army has been in a hopeless position since. Tuesday 
when, in response to an attempt by elements west of the Canal 
to clear their lines of communication with Cairo, the Israelis 
counter-attacked and cut their last line of communication south 
of Sue/. 

Dwindling force 

At the beginning of this week it was estimated that the 3rd 
Army had some 20,000 men east of the Canal. Cut off from food 
and fresh water, they arc believed, though still showing fight, to 
have dwindled to less than 10,000. 

The number on the west bank has been reduced by local Israeli 
commanders allowing men of units which lay down their arms 
to go home. 

At Egyptian request the Israelis delivered 200 portions of 
plasma and 200 portions of blood yesterday. The end of 3rd 
Arin> as a fighting entity cannot be far off. 

If the war were to start up again, which seems unlikely, I would 
expect the Israeli army to cut the Cairo-lsmailia road and 
make a drive against the Egyptian 2nd Army. The Israelis are, 

I believe, capable of conducting such an operation without 
reliance on close air suppoit. 

London, October 27, 1973 


WHAT 
»ISRAEL 
TEACHES 


No civilised person could withhold compassion for the wretched Egyptian 
soldiers in Sinai. For the most part they arc young men uprooted from a poor, 
peasant livelihood and sent into battle, against one of the most militarily brilliant 
small nations in history. All their lives their minds have been played on by their 
demagogic rulers with mad talk of holy wars and Arab brotherhood, so much of 
it simply the means by which those, rulers have kept themselves in power. Once 
more they were herded in the direction of Isiael. This time collapse was staved 
off for a while by modest success early on. But eventually they find themselves 
in an unrelenting wilderness — hungry, thirsty, wounded and encircled by their 
enemies. Intimately involved, all the while., has been Russia — caring nothing for 
these Arabs, but everything for the strategic, riches of the Arab world. 


Israel has it.in her power to decimate that army now beleaguered in Sinai, or 
lead it into captivity. She has not done so — even though, had those Egyptians 
sustained their early success, Israel today would have no long-term future. Israel’s 
enemies say she dare not rout the Egyptian Third Army now because America 
would not allow it. But there may not be much that America could do to stop it. 
Instead, Israel has agreed to allow a supply column through to her stranded 
enemies. Here, in essence, is the difference between the standards of conduct of 
the two societies confronting each other in the Middle East. For, on the same 
day, Egypt was refusing to grant Red Cross access to captured Israelis. Israel 
responded by stopping evacuation by captured Arabs — which, considering that 
she could have, denied the means of survival to an army of 20,000 men, was a 
moderate response indeed. Let the Arabs now show similar standards. 

London, October 29, 1973 
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UN Resolution 242 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE TEXT OF THE U.N. SECURITY 
COUNCIL RESOLUTION OF NOVEMBER 22, 1967 


The Security Council, 

Expressing its continuing concern with the grave 
situation in the Middle East, 

Emphasizing the inadmissibility of the acquisi¬ 
tion of territory by war and the need to work 
for a just and lasting peace in which every state 
in the area can live in security, 

Emphasizing further that all member states in 
their acceptance of the Charter of the UN have 
undertaken a commitment to act in accordance 
with Article 2 of the Charter, 

(1) Affirms that the fulfilment of Charter 
principles requires the establishment of a just and 
lasting peace in the Middle. East which should 
include the application of both the following 
principles: 

(i) Withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from 
territories occupied in the recent conflict; 

(ii) Termination of all claims or states of 
belligerency and respect for and acknow¬ 
ledgement of the sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
every state in the area and their right to 


live in peace within secure and recognized 
boundaries free from threats or acts of 
force; 

(2) Affirms further the. necessity 

(a) For guaranteeing freedom of navigation 
through international waterways in the area; 

(b) For achieving a just settlement of the refugee 
problem; 

(c) For guaranteeing the territorial inviolability 
and political independence of every stSta in 
the area through measures including the estab¬ 
lishment of demilitarized zones; 

(3) Requests the. Secretary General to design¬ 
ate a Special Representative to proceed to the 
Middle East to establish and maintain contacts 
with the states concerned in order to promote 
agreement and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful 
and accepted settlement in accordance with the 
provisions and principles in this resolution; 

(4) Requests the Secretary General to report 
to the Security Council on the progress of the 
efforts of the Special Representative as soon as 
possible.’ 


STATEMENTS TO THE EFFECT THAT THE WITHDRAWAL PHRASE IN 
SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 242 WAS NOT MEANT TO REFER TO 

A TOTAL WITHDRAWAL 


A: UNITED KINGDOM 

Lord Caradon, sponsor of the draft that was about to be adopted, stated, before the 
vote in the Security Council on Resolution 242: 

“...the draft resolution is a balanced whole. To add to it^to 
detract from it would destroy the balance and also destroy the wide 
measure of agreement we have achieved together. It must be considered 
as a whole as it stands. I su gg est that we have reached the stage when 
most, if not all, of us want the draft resolution, the whole draft resolution 
and nothing but the draft resolution.” (S/PV 1382, p. 31, of 22.11.67) 

Lord Caradon, interviewed on Kol Israel in February 1973. 

“Question: This matter of the (definite) article which is there in 
French and is missing in English, is that really significant? 
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“Answer: .. .the purposes are perfectly clear, the principle is stated 
in the preamble, the necessity for withdrawal is stated in the opera¬ 
tive section. And then the essential phrase which is not sufficiently 
recognized is that withdrawal should take place to secure and recog¬ 
nized boundaries, and these words were very carefully chosen: they 
have to be secure and they have to be recognized. They will not be secure 
unless they are recognized. And that is why one has to work for agree¬ 
ment. This is essential. .. .1 would defend absolutely what we did. It was 
not for us to lay down exactly where the border should be. I know the 
1967 border very well. It is not a satisfactory border, it is where troops 
had to stop in 1947, just where they happened to be that night, that is 
not a permanent boundary..." 

Mr. Michael Stewart, Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, in 
reply to a question in Parliament, 17 November 1969: 

“Question: What is the British interpretation of the wording of the 
1967 Resolution? Does the Right Honourable Gentleman understand it 
to mean that the Israelis should withdraw from all territories taken in 
the late war? 

“Mr. Stewart: No, Sir. That is not the phrase used in the Resolution. 
The Resolution speaks of secure and recognized boundaries. These words 
must be read concurrently with the statement on withdrawal.” 

Mr. Michael Stewart, Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, in a 
reply to a question in Parliament, 9 December 1969: 

“As I have explained before, there is reference, in the vital United 
Nations Security Council Resolution, both to withdrawal from territories 
and to secure and recognized boundaries. As I have told the House pre¬ 
viously, we believe that these two things should be read concurrently and 
that the omission of the word ‘all’ before the word ‘territories’ is deliberate.” 

Mr. George Brown, British Foreign Secretary in 1967. on 19 January 1970: 

“I have been asked over and over again to clarify, modify, or improve 
the wording, but I do not intend to do that. The phrasing of the Resolu¬ 
tion was very carefully worked out, and it was a difficult and complicated 
exercise to get it accepted by the UN Security Council. 

“I formulated the Security Council Resolution. Before we submitted 
it to the Council, we showed it to Arab leaders. The proposal said ‘Israel 
will withdraw from territories that were occupied', and not from ‘the’ 
territories, which means that Israel will not withdraw from all the terri¬ 
tories.” (The Jerusalem Post, 23.1.70) 


Mr. Arthur Goldberg, US representative, in the Security Council in the course of the 
discussions which preceded the adoption of Resolution 242: 

“To seek withdrawal without secure and recognized boundaries... 
would be just as fruitless as to seek secure and recognized boundaries 
without withdrawal. Historically, there have never been secure or re¬ 
cognized boundaries in the area. Neither the armistice lines of 1949 nor 
the cease-fire lines of 1967 have answered that description... such 
boundaries have yet to be agreed upon. An agreement on that point is 
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an absolute essential to a just and lasting peace just as withdrawal is... 
(S/PV. 1377, p. 37, of 15.11.67) 

President Lyndon Johnson, 10 September 1968: 

“We are not the ones to say where other nations should draw lines 
between them that will assure each the greatest security. It is clear, 
however, that a return to the situation of June 4, 1967, will pot bring 
peace. There must be secure and there must be recognized borders. 
Some such lines must be agreed to by the neighbours involved." 

Mr. Joseph Sisco, Assistant Secretary of State, 12 July 1970 (NBC “Meet the Press”): 

“That Resolution did not say ‘withdrawal to the pre-June 5 lines’. 
The Resolution said that the parties must negotiate to achieve agreement 
on the so-called final secure and recognized borders. In other words, the 
question of the final borders is a matter of negotiations between the 
parties.” 

Eugene V. Rostow, Professor of Law and Public Affairs, Yale University, who, in 1967, 
was US Under-Secretary of State for Political .Affairs: „ 

4 

a) “...paragraph 1 (i) of the Resolution calls for the withdrawal 
of Israeli armed forces from territories occupied in the recent conflict, and 
not from the territories occupied in the recent conflict. Repeated attempts 
to amend this sentence by inserting the word ‘the’ failed in the Security 
Council. It is, therefore, not legally possible to assert that the provision 
requires Israeli withdrawal from all the territories now occupied under 
the cease-fire resolutions to the Armistice Demarcation lines." (American 
Journal of International Law, Volume 64, September 1970, p. 69) 

b) “The agreement required by paragraph 3 of the Resolution, the 
Security Council said, should establish 'secure and recognized boundaries’ 
between Israel and its neighbours ‘free from threats or acts of force’, 
to replace the Armistice Demarcation lines established in 1949, and the 
cease-fire lines of June 1967. The Israeli armed forces should withdraw 
to such lines as part of a comprehensive agreement, settling all the issues 
mentioned in the Resolution, and in a condition of peace." (American 
Journal of International Law, Volume 64, September 1970, p. 68) 

C: U. S. S. R. 

Mr. Vasily Kuznetsov said in discussions that preceded the adoption of Resolution 242: 

“. . .phrases such as ‘secure and recognized boundaries'. What does 
that mean? What boundaries are these? Secure, recognized — by whom, 
for what? Who is going to judge how secure they are? Who must re¬ 
cognize them? ... there is certainly much leeway for different interpreta¬ 
tions which retain for Israel the right to establish new boundaries and to 
withdraw its troops only as far as the lines which it judges convenient.” 
(S/PV. 1373, p. 112, of 9.11.67) ^ 

D: BRAZIL 

Mr. Geraldo de Carvalho Silos, Brazilian representative, speaking in* the Security 
Council after the adoption of Resolution 242: 

“We keep constantly in mind that a just and lasting peace in the 
Middle East has necessarily to be based on secure, permanent boundaries 
freely agreed upon and negotiated by the neighbouring States.” (S/PV.< 
1382, p. 66, 22.11.67) 
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HOME IS EVERYWHERE IN ISRAEL 


Kibbutz Ayelet Hashachar has one of the best 
known hotel-guest houses in the country. On an 
average day in peace time its enlarged parking 
lot has barely room for all the tourist buses that 
* besiege it. Now that the fighting on the Golan 
Heights has abated somewhat, another kind of 
siege has been laid. The kibbutz has placed all 
its facilities at the disposal of the army which 
began rotating men out of the front lines for six 
hours’ rest and recuperation. 

When the unshaven, begrimed, bleary-eyed and 
bone-weary men get off the mud-ramouflaged 
buses, they are met by a young captain who greets 
them with a broad smile and speaks in a relaxed 
cadence. “Please line up at one of the four tables 
in tlyf lobby; it’ll only take a moment.” Lines are 
^.anathema in Israel, all the more so under these 
circumstances. The boys and men take a look 
at the tables and queue up: behind each table sits 
a soldier girl. Somehow all girls are pretty in 
wartime. 

And who can resist when a pretty young gill 
asks you for your name and telephone number. 
Well, actually your parents’ phone number or 
your wife’s address. Then the soldiers are sent 


to take a shower and get some sleep. They also 
hand in their uniforms, caked with the. dirt of 
two week’s battle, and are given clean ones in 
exchange. 

There are only three telephone lines out of the 
guest house. Rather than have the men stand in 
long lines awaiting their turn to use the phone, 
volunteers from the kibbutz set up the calls, and 
when contact is established, go get the men to 
speak with their families. All this, of course, is free, 
and is provided to hundreds of men every day. 

The army will probably reimburse the kibbutz 
for its out-of-pocket expenses such as food and 
telephone bills. But there is something priceless 
which the kibbutz has been giving steadily and 
for which they expect no remuneration: a deep 
concern for the comfort and well-being of the 
fighters. There are noted jurists, successful den¬ 
tists, postmen and Jewish Agency clerks in these 
artillery and tank units. Ayelet Hashachar, and 
the guest house of Kfar Blum, which conducts a 
similar operation, seek only one thing: to abolish 
the imaginary boundary that divides the front 
line from the home front. All of Israel is at the 
front, and home is everywhere. 


PRESIDENT KATZIR VISITS SHAARE ZADEK HOSPITAL 



President Ephraim Katxir with a group oi wounded soldiers. At his right 
hospital Director Proi. David M. Maeir. 
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CHILDREN OF 
KIBBUTZ GVAT... 

A- 

... looking at their > 
ruined school after an 
attack by Syrian ‘Frog’ 

ground-to-ground 
missiles 
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HOW 
IT All 
BEGAN 


INTERIM REPORT ON THE SITUATION ON THE CEASE-FIRE-SECTORS 
BY U.N. OBSERVERS, 6 OCTOBER 1973 , 

The following interim reports on the situation in the cease-fire sectors 
on 6 October 1973 have been received from the Chief of Staff UNTSO 
Major-General Siilasvuo: 

1. The first report dispatched at 1214 GMT reads general Jieavy activity 
along Israel-Syria and Suez Canal sectors. Further information will follow. 

2. The second report dispatched at 1221 GMT reads general air and 
group activity now in Israel-Syria and Suez Canal and Israel — Lebanon 









sectors. O.P. Copper 1/(Suez Canal), reports ground fighting in this area 

S ast side of Suez Canal. OP Khiahm (Israel-Lebanon sector) reports air 
re activity and aircraft in Arkoub region. 

3. The report dispatched at 1340 GMT reads general heavy air and 
ground activity continues along; all sectors. Egyptian ground forces have 
crossed the Suez Canal in vicinity of OPs Copper, Yellow, Pink, Red, Blue. 
Syrian forces have crossed the area between the limits of the forward 
defended localities indicating the cease-fire lines in the vicinity of Qunietra 
and near OP November. 

Detailed summaries of incidents are under preparation. 
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From . 

THE TIMES DIARY 

London, Monday October 22,1973. 

Even-handed 

Every foreign reporter here 
ought to make at least one visit 
to the Arab West Bank of Jor- 
dan, which has been under 
Israeli occupation since 1967. 
Not only is the scenery beautiful 
and the Palestinian population 
hosnitable, but conversations 
mm Arabs there are a useful 
reminder that there are two 
sides to this conflict, and both 
have genuine grievances. 

Equally, it would be useful for 
reporters on the Arab side to 
visit Israel. Only by coming here 
can it be appreciated how small 
and vulnerable the country is 
and why the Israelis are se sensi¬ 
tive about the need for secure 
borders. 
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as sonar for detecting submarines, 
was making 31 knots before she 
reached the outer harbour. 


London, October 20, 1973 


Israel missile boats eclipse 
Arab naval forces 

By GUY RAIS in Tel Aviv 

B IGGEST surprise of the Middle East war has 
been the almost total eclipse of Egyptian and 
Syrian naval power by the much smaller but effi¬ 
cient Israeli Navy. 


In the blue shimmering calm 
of the Mediterranean speed in¬ 
creased to 40 knots “and we arc 
not flat out,” said her commander 
before returning to # port. 

Living quarters are cramped 
for the 40 crew. There are bunks 
for everyone and a simple galley 
for cooking light meals. Most of 
the food is made onshore and 
kept on board in hot containers. 

Like the Royal Navy Israeli 
ships arc “wet” but, said the 
commander: “Our crews are 
very young and do not drink.” 

Most of the officers in the 
flotilla arc British-trained “be¬ 
cause we like Royal Navy tradi¬ 
tions.” 


Standing on the bridge of 
the Israeli missile boat Haifa. 
220 tons, as she sped out of 
harbour to show her paces. 
Senior OlHcer loni — com¬ 
mander of the missile boat 
force — said: 

“In all our encounters with 
Egyptian and Syrian missile boats 
manufactured by the Russians 
we have had only one casualty, 
a rating whose hand caught in 
the gun he was firing.” 

The officer pointed at 12 of 
Israel's 14 missile boats in port 
to “nail the lie of Egyptian and 
Syrian claims that they have des¬ 
troyed some of them in action.” 

He added : “The other two are 
in another port which you can 
sec if you wish.” 

Cherbourg escape 

The Haifa was one of the five 
French-built missile boats which 
made a dash from Cherbourg in 
December, 1969, after the French 
Government refused to deliver 
them to Israel. 

With another nine manufactur¬ 
ed in Israel, they are all equip¬ 
ped with the Gabriel sea-to-sea 
missile which, with Israeli sea¬ 
manship, has proved far superior 
in seven naval engagements off 
the Egyptian and Syrian coasts so 
far. 

Black-bearded Toni, 38, a sub¬ 
mariner who did most of his 
training in Portsmouth, has been 
commander of the missile flotilla 
since he was transferred from 
submarines two years ago. 

Describing the first missile en¬ 
counter in the Middle East bet¬ 
ween Israeli and Syrian boats off 


the port of Latikia, in which 
three Syrian boats and a mine¬ 
sweeper were sunk, he said : 

“1 saw the third run for cover 
and beach. We closed to 1,5(M) 
yards and destroyed her by gun¬ 
fire.” 

Eight boats sunk 

So far the Egyptians and 
Syrians have both lost four mis¬ 
sile bqats, according to the 
Israelis. “The Syrian boats do 
not come out and fight but skulk 
behind merchant ships. I do not 
doubt some foreign vessels have 
suffered damage.” 

The Haifa, equipped with five 
Gabriel missiles, two 40 milli¬ 
meter anti-aircraft guns as well 


. M 

Bristling with firepower 

The boats, bristling with fire¬ 
power, slip quietly out of har¬ 
bour at dusk seeking enemy tar¬ 
gets — shore batteries, oil refi¬ 
neries “and anything we can find.” 

They cover a wide sweep of the 
Mediterranean, up to 600 miles on 
each sortie, returning to refuel 
and give the crews a rest. 

According to the commander, 
they have not met any Egyptian 
or Syrian naval opposition for 
eight days. “This has given us 
complete control of this slice of 
the Med. and wc have been 
bombarding coastal targets with¬ 
out interference.” 


BEWARE THE AGGRESSOR ... 

A FRENCHMAN, an American and an Israeli lost their way in a 
jungle and were captured by cannibals. The chief Informed them 
that they would be eaten but would each be entitled to a last wish. 
The Frenchman’s last request: a bottle of good wine; the Ameri¬ 
can's: a good steak; the Israeli's: a swift kick in the pants to be 
administered by the chief in person. 

The Frenchman got his wine, the American his steak and the 
Israeli his kick in the pants. In fact, so hard was the kick that 
he sailed through the air, fell down, groped in his pocket fora 
revolver, pulled it out and shot at the chief. Everyone ran flR 
cover and, in the ensuing confusion, the Frenchman, the American 
and the Israeli managed to escape. 

Safe once more, the two others expressed surprise ^pt their Israeli 
companion's last wish: A bottle of wine — yea! A good steak — 
final But a kick in one’s pants? What kind of a last wish was 
that? The Israeli smilingly explained: "It I had shot at the chief 
without having been kicked in the pants by him in your presence, 
you would have asked the UN Security Council to find me guilty 
of aggressionl" 

— Illustrated Weekly, November 4, 1973. 
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ISRAELI PRISONERS OF WAR 


BREACH OF 

GENEVA CONVENTION BY 

EGYPT 

AND 

SYRIA 

Grave breaches by Egypt and Syria of the 
Third Geneva Convention of 1949 relative to 
the treatment of prisoners of war in relation 
to the following: 

1. Notification by Egypt and Syria of the names of 
the Israeli prisoners of war in their hands. 

2. The right to visit the Israeli prisoners of war by 
representatives of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross. 

3. The right of the Israeli prisoners of war to send 
notifications and other correspondence to their 
families. 

4. The protection of Israeli prisoners of war from 
insult, public curiosity and violence. 

5. The immediate release and repatriation of all 
wounded prisoners of war in conformity with the 
Geneva Convention. 

Egypt and Syria have so far failed to comply with 

these Obligations. —November 7, 1973. 
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Bombing of Majdal Shams 
turns villagers against Syria 


MAJDAL SHAMS. — Repairs 
arc to begin soon on the damage 
caused by Syrian bombs and shells 
in this Druse village on the Golan 
Heights. For the Syrians, how¬ 
ever, the damage to their image 
among the loc al Druse is probably 
irreparable. 

“Before these attacks, perhaps 
10 per cent of the villagers were 
out-right supporters of the Syri¬ 
ans,” said the Druse political lea¬ 
der of the area, Sheikh Suleiman 
Kanj, in an interview over the 
weekend. “Now perhaps 2 or 3 
per cent are for them.” I he 
villagers lived under Syrian rule 
until the Six Day War and almost 
all have family ties in Syria. 
Many have been ambivalent in 
their feelings towards Syria and 
Israel. 

The Syrian attacks on Majdal 
Shams and two of the other three 
Druse villages in the Golan have 
been clearly deliberate. The vil¬ 
lages were first hit at 2 p.m. on 
Yom Kippur, the opening of the 
war. Planes coming in from the 
north over the Hermon ridge, a 
few hundred metres above Maj¬ 
dal Shams, dropped bombs on 
villagers picking apples in the 
orchards outside the settlement. 
After the bombing runs, the 
lij anes turned to strafe. Four 
people were killed in this attack 
—j according to one source, the 
four were brothers — and six' 


people wounded. The apple or¬ 
chards, a principal source of in¬ 
come for the village, were half 
destroyed. 

Within moments the village it¬ 
self came under artillery fire. 
Here, two persons were killed, 
including a woman holding her 
eight-month-old baby. The baby 
was among four wounded. In the 
nearby village of Buk’ata a shell 
hit a house where a family was 
having dinner, killing the father 
and wounding four. In Massada, 
a man was killed and his two 
daughters wounded. 

During the next two days, an¬ 
other two Dmse were killed by 
shells at Majdal Shams and 11 
were, wounded. Last Wednesday, 
the Syrian planes returned. Ac¬ 
curately aimed bombs destroyed 
five houses on the village’s cen¬ 
tral square, killing two and 
wounding 15. Damage to nearby 
houses was extensive. 

In all, some 250 houses in the 
three villages have sustained sub¬ 
stantial damage. 

Why did the Syrians do it? 
“They don’t like us Druse”, said 
a teenage boy outside a house 
whose windows had all been 
blasted out. “They never did.” 

Sheikh Suleiman, whose cousin 


is a general in the Syrian army, 
blamed the ruling Ba’ath Party 
rather than the Syrian people. 
“The Ba’ath have a grudge 
against the Druse, especially those 
living peacefully with Israel.” He 
noted that the Syrians last week 
executed a Druse colonel as a 
scapegoat for the Israeli br>ak- 
through into Syria. “He was a 
member of the party, so imagine 
what their attitude is towards 
those Druse who aren’t.” 


NO DOUBT 


The Sheikh said there was no 
doubt the Syrians intended to 
strike at the villagers rather than 
at military targets. “They bomb¬ 
ed and strafed us on the opening 
day of the war, when there was 
no army anywhere near here. And 
they bombed us again last week 
when the front line was more 
than 20 kilometres away.” 


On the second day of the war, 
Syrian troops descended from the 
Hermon ridge just above IV^idal 
Shams. According to a youth who 
saw them, there were about 100 
soldiers. They jdid not enter the 
heart of the village, but several 
went into a house, on the out¬ 
skirts and demanded bread and 
water. Sheikh Suleiman said they 
made their demands at the point 
of a gun. 
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One of the persons most out¬ 
raged at the Syrian attacks on 
the village was the local repre¬ 
sentative of the Military Govern¬ 
ment, Haim, a professional soldier 
who has worked among the Golan 
Druse almost since the Six Day 
War. 

“If they wanted to attack my 
headquarters, that’s part of the 
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SYRIAN SAVED BY 
WOUNDED ISRAELI 
AS BATTLE RAGES 

> THE GOLAN HEIGHTS. — 
A young Israeli tank commander, 
wounded and left alone after his 
tank was hit, dragged a seriously 
wounded Syrian soldier for some 
10 hours at the peak of the fight¬ 
ing on the Heights before the two 
were picked up by an Israeli half¬ 
track. The episode, which occur¬ 
red on Monday, J8th October, 
19J#- was related to Itim reporter 
Meir Shoshani yesterday. 

The lieutenant — who only re¬ 
cently completed his compulsory 
military service — was left be¬ 
hind after his tank was hit and 
1 the rest of his crew rescued by 
a passing half-track. While eva¬ 


game. But what they did was 
just criminal.” He said the vil¬ 
lagers will be compensated com¬ 
pletely for war damage, just as 
Israelis are. 

“There arc many people here 
who arc friends of Israel and who 
are willing to die for Israel. This 
was true before the war, and it’s 
even more true now that they 


cuating the crew, the half-track 
came under heavy artillery fire 
and had to make, oil before he 
could climb aboard. 

Left alone, the officer took 
cover until the bombardment 
ceased, and then tried to make 
his own way back to rejoin the 
Israeli forces. On the way, he 
came across a knockcd-out Syrian 
tank and climbed in to look for 
water. He found what he want¬ 
ed, and something else — a seve¬ 
rely wounded Syrian soldier, the 
sole survivor of the tank’s crew. 
He was about to leave, but the 
imploring look in the man’s eyes 
said more than a thousand words 
in Arabic — even if he knew 
Arabic, which he didn’t. 

So he lifted the man onto his 
shoulders, despite his own wound¬ 
ed left hand, and started to drag 
him back to the Israel-occupied 
part of the Heights. They only 
stopped to share swigs of water or 
take cover when shells began to 
fall. After 10 hours, the two were 
spotted by an Israeli half-track, 
which picked them up. Once be¬ 
hind the lines, the Syrian was 
taken to a hospital for having 
his hand dressed. 


saw that the Syrians weren’t 
throwing candies at them from 
the sky but dropping bombs.” 

There are 10,500 Druse living 
on the Golan, half in Majdal 
Shams. According to Sheikh 
Suleiman, there are another 15 
Druse villages between the. cease¬ 
fire lines and Damascus, with a 
total of 17,000 residents. 


tBhe 9ai!s Airgraph 

London, October 27, 1973 

BLOOD FOR ENEMY 

Blood plasma for wounded civi¬ 
lians and soldiers of the Egyptian 
Third Army beleaguered in the 
city of Suez was flown in by heli¬ 
copter from Tel Aviv yesterday, 
the International Committee of 
the Red Cross said in Geneva. 


London, October 30, 1973 


7,000 PRISONERS 

“...Israel was holding 7,000 Arab 
prisoners, nearly 6,800 of them 
from Egypt. Of these, 350 were 
officers, including 30 above the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Names handed over 

In accordance with the Geneva 
Convention, Israel was transfer¬ 
ring the names of prisoners to 
the International Red Cross as 
fast as it could. So far 3,827 
names had been handed over, but 
still the Egyptians and Syrians 
had failed to meet their obliga¬ 
tions.” 
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israe'i children in shelter 
during enemy bombardment 
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DANNY KAYE CONDUCTS 
ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
FOR SOLDIERS 

Nurses from local hospitals gave injections and dis¬ 
tributed pills at the Mann Auditorium — to wounded 
soldiers who had been brought there to hear a special 
IPO concert. 


Some 200 soldiers — in blue pyjamas, plaster casts 
end bandages — occupied the iront rows as Shalom 
Ronly-Riklis and then comedian Danny Kaye conduct¬ 
ed the orchestra. 

It was Mr. Kaye’s debut as a guest conductor. But 
he only gave photographers SO seconds to take his 
picture — then he ordered them out so the boys could 
have a clear view ei the stage. 



Israeli Army Medics attending the wounded. 


After breaking his baton in little pieces and dancing 
a little jig, Mr. Kaye conducted a Strauss polka, part 
of the "Nutcracker Suite" and several other pieces, 
to the applause of the audience of 4,000. He con¬ 
ducted "The Flight of the Bumble-bee" with a fly 
swatter. 

4 He wound up his appearance saying: "I was on the 
Golan Monday, in Jerusalem Tuesday, in Africa Wed¬ 


nesday. . Tomorrow I’m off to Istanbul for a few days 
with Unicef, and then I’ll be back. I’m going to visit 
every single hospital with wounded soldiers in the 
country, I’m going to see every one of those who gave 
their heart, soul and blood for Israel... That’s why 
we too should all give everything <We can.” 

Proceeds from the benefit concert went to the 
Soldiers Welfare Association. 
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Technion - Israel Institute of Technology 


FIFTY YEARS OF BUILDING ISRAEL 


In the saga of Israel’s rebirth, the dreams of visionaries and romantics t 
were the moving force. But in the realization of the dream, the “nuts and 
bolts’’ of engineering and technology were of equal importance. 

This is why the 50th anniversary of the Technion — Israel Institute of 
Technology is a landmark in the history of Israel and the Jewish people. 
Without the Technion, it is hard to imagine what Israel would have been 
today. Wherever you go in Israel — wherever sophisticated industry breaks 
unknown ground, new towns forge ahead, new production methods are 
applied — Technion-trained engineers, architects and scientists are at 
work. “It is no coincidence", Foreign Minister Abba Eban has said, “that 
the development of Israel has gone hand in hand with the growth of 
Technion”. 

Today, the Technion in Haifa is recognized as one of the best and largest 
institutes of its kind in the world. Advanced research is conducted in its 

laboratories of aeronautics, 
hydraulics, bio-medicine, elec¬ 
tronics, computers and a 
dozen other fields. Everyone 
knows that much of Israel’s 
strength in facing adversity 
stems directly from its tech¬ 
nological capabilities. 

It was far-sighted wisdom 
that started the Technion a 
half-century ago. The goal 
was realized above and be¬ 
yond expectations, proving, 
without a shadow of doubt, 
that the Jewish people have 
immense potential in the fields 
of science and technology. 

Our congratulations are ex¬ 
tended to the Technion upon 
its Jubilee. As one people, we 
are proud of its many achieve¬ 
ments. May its second half- 
century be as fruitful and 
productive as the first. 



The original Technion build¬ 
ing, designed by Alexander 
Berwald and constructed in 
1911-12, was the first mo¬ 
dern structure in Haifa. 

Seen in this 1920’s photo, 
the building represents a fu¬ 
sion of Western and Oriental 
architecture and has been a 
Haifa landmark for over 
sixty years. During World 
War I it was commandeered 
successively by the Turkish, German and British Armies. 
For more than thirty years it housed Technion’s 
continuously expanding teaching and research activities. 
Generations of engineers and architects who built 


modern Israel received their 
education in it* halls and 
laboratories. During the 
1947-49 War of Independ¬ 
ence it served as an' arma¬ 
ments development and pro¬ 
duction centre. By the 1950's 
Technion had outgrown the 
structure and the start was 
made on the new Technion 
City campus. Today the 
venerable building's classic 
lines still dominate Haifa’s Hadar section, and it conti¬ 
nues to serve Technion, housing the Faculty of Archi¬ 
tecture and Town Planning and the Department of 
Nuclear Engineering, 



WHERE TECHNION BEGAN 


IN ITS JUBILEE YEAR, TECHNION HAS . .. 


— 22 dapartmenls covering o wide range 
of engineerings and science disciplines 

— 6000 undergraduate students 

— 3000 graduate students, working to¬ 
ward master’s and doctor's degrees 

— 1300 faculty members 

— 30 structures constituting the Technion 
City campus 

— $7 million in sponsored research pro¬ 
jects administered by the Technion Re¬ 
search and Development Foundation. 


— 340 new immigrant students from tha 
Soviet Union 

— 42 Medical Doctors, the first graduates 
of Technion's new School of Medicine 

—- $34 million in total annual budget 

— 18 student dormitories 

— 40 permanently endowed professorial 
chairs 

— 13.000 graduates, holding key posi¬ 
tions in every facet of Israeli life. 


Perched on a pine-clad 300 
acre slope of Haifa’s Mt. 
Carmel, the new Technion 
City campus accommodates 
the research and educational 
facilities for the Institute’s 
9000 students and 1,300 fa¬ 
culty members. Since 1952 
when Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion selected the site 
of the new campus, Tech¬ 
nion’s societies overseas have 
raised the enormous resour¬ 
ces required to construct the 
more than 50 buildings hous¬ 
ing the Institute. '.Besides 
Technion itself, the campus 
accommodates a number of 


government industrial re¬ 
search centres, a technical 
high school and the national 
school for senior technicians. 
The campus includes 18 dor¬ 
mitories housing over 1000 
of Technion’s students. 

By the end of this decade 
most of the building will 
have been completed and al¬ 
ready the Technion Societies 
are shifting their efforts to 
the establishment of the 
endowment funds necessary 
to maintain the physical 
plant and finance the re¬ 
search and teaching conduct¬ 
ed by Technion. 


TECHNION CITY TODAY 
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HISTORICAL 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
TECHNION STORY 

1 9 0 7 Dr. Paul Nathan, head of 
“Hilfsverein der Deutchen 
Juden", visits Palestine, then 
under Turkish rule. He origin¬ 
ates the plan to establish an 
institute for technical educa¬ 
tion in Haifa. 


19 11 Aided by philanthropists K. 

Wissotzky and Jacob Schiff, 
the idea is transformed into 
reality. The cornerstone is laid 
for the Technion building, des¬ 
tined to become a Haifa land¬ 
mark. 

19 13 A major controversy, known 
as “The Battle of the Lang¬ 
uages”, erupts around the 
Technion. The issue: Should 
the language of instruction be 
Hebrew or German? The vic¬ 
tory of Hebrew was a turning 
point in Jewish history. 

19 18 The British, conquering Pales¬ 
tine, turn the Technion into 
an army hospital. It further 
delays the opening of Tech¬ 
nion, already postponed by 
World War I. 


1 9 2 4 The first Technion class gets 
under way, with 27 students 
specializing in civil engineer¬ 
ing and architecture. They be¬ 
come the planners and build¬ 
ers of roads and bridges, 
water and electricity net¬ 
works. 


1 9 3 5 Fleeing Nazi Germany, Jewish 
scientists find a haven at 
Technion. They enhance the 
faculty by their knowledge and 
stature. In later years, the 
Technion absorbs immigrant 
<• scientists from the united 

States and Soviet Union. 



//on* is poot Save him 
that tacks knowledge 

"Talmud 
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The War of Independence 
closes the Technion tempora¬ 
rily. Faculty and students fight 
for the newly-born State. The 
Technion, which had a major 
role in underground “Haga- 
nah" activities, now becomes 
an armament center. 


Responding to the pressing 
needs of mass immigration 
and a developing economy, 
Technion begins construction 
of a large new campus on Mt. 
Carmel near Haifa. A dramatic 
growth occurs in student en¬ 
rollment, faculty and subjects 
taught and researched. 


The $8 million Gerard Swope 
Fund is established to aid and 
expand the Technion's faculty. 
The Swope Fund symbolizes 
the support given to the Tech¬ 
nion by its overseas friends, 
which has made possible much 
of its growth. 


The merger of the Aba Khou- 
shy Medical School in Haifa 
with the Technion, adds a new 
dimension to Technion’s pro¬ 
gramme. The combination of 
medicine and technology has 
great potential for human 
welfare. 


As the seventies begin Tech¬ 
nion is recognized as a major 
technological university by 
world standards, known for 
the excellence of its teaching 
and research. 


* 

Gen. (res.) Amos Horev as¬ 
sumes office as President, 
succeeding Mr. Alexander 
Goldberg, who headed Tech¬ 
nion since 1965. Previously, 
Gen. Yaacov Dori (1951- 
1965) and Dr. Shlomo Kap- 
lansky , (1931-1950) have 
given Technion their leader¬ 
ship. 


TECHNION LEADERSHIP- 
SPANNING A HALF CENTURY 

Major General (Rei.) Amos Horev (left) who wai 
inaugurated as Technion’s eighth President on October 
1, greets Mr. Arthur Blok (right) who opened the 
Institute as its first Director in 1924-25. One of 
Israel’s most distinguished soldiers, Gen. Horev brings 
a wealth of scientific and managerial experience to the 
Technion Presidency. As a combat commander, mili¬ 
tary planner, administrator and scientific leader, he 
has made his mark in many fields as a bold innovator. 
The technological supremacy of the Israel Defence 
Forces reflects, to a great degree, his modernizing 
influence as Commander of the Ordnance and Logis¬ 
tics Corps and later as Chief Scientist of the Ministry 



of Defence. Gen. Horev holds two degrees from M.I.T. 
and has headed government committees on industrial 
automation and manpower requirements for engineer¬ 
ing industries. The recommendations of these com¬ 
mittees have had a major impact on Israeli industry and 
technological education. 

Arthur Blok, now 91, was entrusted with readying the 
Technion for its opening in 1924 and guiding it 
through the first year of its operation. Ever since he 
has served as an active advisor to Technion and a leader 
of the British Technion Society. In 1972 Technion 
conferred upon him an honorary Doctor of Science 
Degree in recognition of his half-century of service to 
the Technion. 
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PROSPERITY 
IN GAZA CONTINUES 

rise in GNP, wages & the 
number of employed 

The economic improvement in the Gaza Strip 
has continued. A survey conducted by the Chief 
Statistician Officer in the Gaza Strip Area Com¬ 
mand shows that there is full employment and 
a quick rise in wages and the. GNP. 1972 was a 
good year economically, but the first half of 
1973 shows a further improvement in the econo¬ 
mic situation in the Gaza Strip. The increase in 
the number of employed, wages and the GNP 
is considerably higher than in the past two years. 

According to the survey, the main reason for 
this development is the calm security situation 
jyKl the strengthening of economic ties with Israel, 
£nph finds expression especially in the increas- 
flow of the local labour force to jobs in 
BSFael. The population of the Gaza Strip totalled 
about 360,000 at the end of 1972, excluding 
Besduin. About 204,000 are refugees, including 
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170,000 in refugee camps. Roughly 140,000 live 
in towns and the rest in villages and smaller 
settlements. The number of births in the Gaza 
Strip and North Sinai in the first ten months 
of 1972 amounted to 15,000, a rise of 5% over 
the comparable period of 1971. The number of 
marriages went up 40% in the first ten months 
of 1972 to 4,751. 

LABOUR SHORTAGE 

Full employment in the Gaza Strip has led to 
a situation in which there is a labour shortage 
in several fields. Unemployment of men has 
dropped to 0.7%, but the rate for both sexes 
is 1.5%. 31.4% of the population of working age 
(14 and over) are in the labour force, but among 
men the percentage is 64%. The most striking 
feature, which began in 1972 and has gone on 
this year, is the rapid increase in the number 
of employed in Israel, usually at the expose of 
employment in the. region, especially in agricul-,. 
ture. At the end of 1972, there were over 20,000 
employed in Israel, but by mid-1973 the figure 
had increased to around 25,000. 

WAGE RISES 

The average wage of persons employed in Israel 
came to about IL 20 net in the second half of 
1972, an increase of 46% over the same period 
of 1971. In the. first half of the year, wages have 
risen to an estimated IL 30 net on average daily. 
It should be noted that many professional men 
in the building industry earn about IL 100 daily. 
The average wage per employed person in the 
Gaza Strip has soared 49% from IL 7.7% to 
IL 11.5. 

Wage rises have embraced all sectors of the* 
economy in the area, especially in those fields 
in which there is a big shortage of labour. The 
wages of civil servants have gone up 51% from 
December 1970 to December 1972 for senior 
grades and over 200% for daily workers in low 
grades. The average wage for employees rose 
100% in the period January-Mareh 1971 to July- 
September 19/2. 

COST-OF-LIVING 

The cost-of-living index rose 16.5% on average 
in 1972 to 150.6 (1968=100). This rate ‘Ife^nsi- 
dered very high, but not much more than the in¬ 
crease in Israel. In April, the level of prices 
reached that current in Judea and Samaria. For 
a long time, prices in the. Gaza* Strip were gene¬ 
rally considered to be lower than those in the 
West Bank. 

GNP 

1972 figures for the GNP have not yet beet* 
finalised. In 1971, the GNP went up by 13% in 
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zeal terms to IL286 million, with the average 
annual product per capita IL 785, about one-tenth 
>of the average in Israel. First estimates for 1972 
show that there has been a very real increase in 
the* GNP, considerably exceeding the 1971 rise. 
The main contribution to this growth is the great 
increase in income from employment in Israel, 
which is estimated at IL 100 million after deduc¬ 
tion of all expenses and purchases in Israel. 

The growth in the GNP in 1972 reflects con¬ 
siderable developments in ail sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy. Output in agriculture is on the rise, despite 
the fall in the number of employed in farming. 
First estimates for 1972 indicate a 10% real 
growth in output, which amounted to IL 98 mil¬ 
lion in 1971, including 1L57 million in citrus. 
The main reason for the growth is the recovery 
of the Ashing industry, especially in the Bardawill 
lagoon. The catch rose by 36% in 1972 and there 
were^rge price increases as well. 

'The number of local industrial Arms in the 
Gaza Strip and North Sinai has now grown to 
about 1,400, including workshops. They employ 
around 4,200 people. Sales of clothing went up 
53% last year and the ineffease in minerals and 
non-metallic goods was 50%. Some 15 Israeli 
Arms employing about 500 local workers went 
into full productive capacity in 1972, with an 
annual turnover estimated at about IL 10 million. 
The turnover of 4,300 businesses with 7,200 work¬ 
ers, reached IL 97 million last year, a real rise 
of 15%, but in nominal terms the increase was 
34%, including 43% in retail trade, 38% in ser¬ 
vices and 28% in wholesale trade. 

In 1972, about 900 vehicles were bought, in¬ 
creasing the total by 28%, mostly commercial 
} trucks and private cars. The extra trucks supplied 
the increased volume of freight to and from Israel, 
the growth in the amount of cement unloaded 
through Gaza port, extra building and the higher 
number of workers travelling to Israel. Egged 
increased its services, operating 14 municipal 
routes and 20 inter-urban ones. There were also 
local bus companies operating. The Tel Aviv-Gaza 
train carried more passengers in 1973, with 300- 
400 travelling daily in each direction in mid-week 
and 700-1,000 at the start and end of the week. 

Atywt 150,000 tons of cement cargoes were 
unloaded in 1972/73, about 40,000 tons more 
than in the previous year. In June 1973, the 
second pier at Gaza port was opened, enabling 
a considerable increase in output. Production in 
the building industry was provisionally estimated 
at IL20 million in 1972, as compared with IL 14 
million in 1971. The budget of the Public Works 
Department was estimated at IL40 million in 
^1972/73, almost double the 1971/72 flgure of 
uL21 million. 


SA’IKA ADMITS IT KIDNAPPED SOVIET 

JEWS IN VIENNA; TIES INCIDENT 
TO ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 

The leader of the Syrian government- 
sponsored Fidayun organization, “A 
Sa’ika”, Zuhair Mohsein, said in an in¬ 
terview in the Beirut Newspaper "Al 
Anwar" on October 11 that nis organ¬ 
ization engineered the kidnapping of 
three Israel-bound Soviet Jews in Vienna 
on September 29. The operation led the 
Austrian government to announce 
closure of all Israeli immigrant transit 
facilities on its soil. 

Mohsein said he was admitting the 
real identity of the group, calling itself 
"The Eagles of the Palestinian Revolu¬ 
tion," because "the dangers of disclos¬ 
ing this have disappeared now that the 
Arabs have entered the real battle 
against the enemy." 


NEARLY 50,000 DISPLACED FROM 
AREAS ALLOWED TO RETURN 
SINCE WAR 

United Nations Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim said in New York on 
September 22 that, according to an 
Israeli note the previous month, nearly 
50,000 Palestinians have been permitted 
to return to their homes in the adminis¬ 
tered areas since the 1967 Middle East 
war. 

Previous Israeli statements have put 
the number of Arabs who left the areas 
during and after the war at around 
200,000. In the note, the Israeli mis¬ 
sion to the U.N. said its government 
"has continued to seek to reconcile the 
return of displaced persons with its res¬ 
ponsibility for the safety, welfare and 
security of the local population and the 
security of the state itself. The condi¬ 
tions obtaining in the area are not, 
however, such as to permit a large scale 
return of the aforesaid persons, it ad¬ 
ded, because "Arab governments con¬ 
tinue to give aid and support to terrorist 
organisations established in and aoting 
from their soil, as well as to other sub¬ 
versive activities... They are deliberately 
seeking to undermine the situation." 
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CHRISTIAN COMMENT OIKUMENIKOS 

Christians in a Jewish State 


WHAT DOES II' MEAN to live as'Christians 
in a predominantly Jewish State? What are the 
implications of a reveisal of the situation in which, 
for long centuries, the Jews lived in societies that 
were deeply influenced by Christianity? What 
does Jewish political sovereignty mean for the 
overall Christian appreciation of the Jewish reality 
in its manifold aspects? To what extent does this 
new situation call for a new thinking of tradition¬ 
al Christian theological positions? 

These real and still largely unanswered ques¬ 
tions require profound research and study. They 
involve complex relationships between Jews and 
Christians heavily burdened by traumatic experi¬ 
ences and tragedies. The burden of the past is 
heavy enough, yet the present relationship in Israel 
between Jews and Christians cannot be_ considered 
in isolation from the very complicated and delicate 
issues which the Jewish people are facing in this 
part of the world especially with regard to its 
Arab neighbours. 

The questions constitute a particular challenge 
to the Christians who are living in this land. 
Small though their numbers may be, the challenge 
they face is a huge one. Christians can no longer 
confine themselves solely to those affairs which 
occupied them in the past, such as preservation 
and maintenance of the Christian holy places, 
caring for the indigenous Christian communities 
and their charitable institutions and in education¬ 
al activities. They must, in addition, face up to 
the problems and the challenges posed by the new 
situation. This concerns especially those who have 
an academic theological background. 


AWARENESS OF this responsibility forms the 
und of the initiative taken in 1966 by the 
priest Peter Schneider and others in 
ing the Ecumenical Theological Research 
rnity in Israel. 

This “Fraternity" is quite different from the new 
Ecumenical Institute for Advanced Theological 


Studies at Tantur, near Bethlehem, although a 
cordial relationship exists between the two bodies. 

The Institute puts the emphasis on bmiging 
theological scholars from abroad together 5 ifi an < 
ecumenical atmosphere for a short period of up 
to nine months. The Fraternity is basically an as¬ 
sociation of Christian theologians, with an acade¬ 
mic background, living in this country cither per¬ 
manently or for long periods, who pursue a con¬ 
tinuing reseai ch study of Jewish faith and tradi¬ 
tion and also of the relations between Jews and 
Christians, both past and present, especially in 
the context of those relations as they exist in 
Jerusalem and Israel. 

It is, of course, impossible to study Jewish- 
Christian relations in a vacuum. Jerusalem is no 
vacuum. The many traditions within Christianity 
as well in as the other two major monotheistic 
religions, Judaism and Islam, meet, or must we 
say confront, each other. Never closing its eyes * 
to the very complicated and rich context of this 
situation, but at the same time conscious of its 
limited resources of qualified personnel and of 
time for its purposes, the Ecumenical Fraternity 
has decided to concentrate on a particular study: 
Jewish-Christian relations in the unique setting 
of the State of Israel. 

THE FRATERNITY has engaged in many 
activities in this area of study. Its publication 
“Immanuel" is a bulletin of religious thougfc and 
research in Israel which presents to an irrama- 
tional Christian and academic readership, English 
summaries and translations of Hebrew publica¬ 
tions in this field. The Student Christian Forum 
aims at helping visiting Christian students to 
orient themselves more in depth to the religious, 
social and political situation in this country. The 
Fraternity has sponsored or co-sponsored various 
ecumenical and intejjaith manifestations in Jeru-t 
salem, such as the decent Interfaith Symposium 1 
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or the current HOPE Seminar of prayer, study 
and pilgrimage. 

The regular Lecture-Discussion Programme, 
however, has received little attention under this 
rubric, although it has been the backbone of the 
Fraternity’s activities since its inception. Through¬ 
out the academic year (from October to May or 
June), there are monthly sessions at which a lec¬ 
ture is followed by a general discussion. 

The subjects have been chosen according to the 
overall theme adopted for the year. For the first 
year, the theme was the various connotations of 
the word “Israel” in the Hebrew Scriptuies, in 
the New Testament, and later in Jewish and 
Christian tradition and thinking. After the up¬ 
heaval of the Six Day War, Jewish experts helped 
Fraternity members to focus their attention on 
“The Association of People, Land and Religions 
in Jev»i«h Tradition.” Another series was about 
pProphecy,” an increasingly important subject in 
view of certain thoughts and speculations in Jewish 
and Christian circles about fulfilment of prophecy 
in connection with the return of the Jewish people 
to its ancient homeland. 

A very enlightening and successful series was 
on “Interpreting the Bible,” with lectuies on 
“General characteristics of traditional Jewish in¬ 
terpretation of Scriptures,” “The Bible and Qum- 
ran," “Bible and Midrash,” “The Marcionist ap¬ 
proach of the Old Testament," “The Bible and 
Jewish Hellenism,” “Augustine’s attitude to the 
Old Testament,” “The Bible and the Jewish En¬ 
lightenment,” “The Hebrew Bible in Israel’s Edu¬ 
cation.” It became clear that the method of in¬ 
terpreting the Holy Scriptures is a major key for 
tile understanding of the differences and the 
similarities between Judaism and Christianity and 
of the specific difficulties which both religions 


are facing in this age of secularism and the decline 
of belief in the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

During the past academic year, the focus was 
on the unique situation existing in Jerusalem, 
where the three monotheistic religions meet each 
other, often only in a very external way. Since 
it is first of all by prayer and worship that reli¬ 
gion is visible, it seemed appropriate to concen¬ 
trate on the subject: “Monotheistic Worship in 
jerusalem.” 

THROUGHOUT THE YEARS of the exist¬ 
ence of the Fraternity, Israeli Jewish Scholars and 
Christian Scholars from Israel have made their 
contributions to this programme of lectures and 
discussions. 

These lectures have always considerable atten¬ 
tion from outside the Fraternity, and Christian 
and Jewish guests have regularly attended the 
meetings. Recently it was felt that this much ap¬ 
preciated openness was perhaps at the expense 
of concentration and study-in-depth, and that it 
militated against the internal cohesion of a group 
that wanted to work as a real “fraternity.” In 
the coming year, therefore, more emphasis will 
be laid on seminar sessions for members only. 

The more public meetings had their own merits 
and seemed to have met a want, and they will 
continue next year with attention directed to 
contemporary aspects of Judaism as a living Jew¬ 
ish religious experience in the present time. An 
attempt will' be made to answer the question: 
why it is important for Christians (for their self¬ 
understanding as Christians) to study those as¬ 
pects. It is hoped in this way to contribute to 
the preparation of the ground for a meaningful 
dialogue between Christians and Jews. 


PILGRIMS PREFER ISRAEL TO ARAB LANDS 


Two groups of Christian pilgrims from the U.S. 
have cancelled their plans to visit several Arab 
■ spites and have come to Israel instead. The 
jjtiram Ministry spokesman, Mirha Gidron, said 
tnat the groups, who total over 100 persons, 
arrived in Israel on 20 October on an El A1 
flight. 

Mr. Gidron said that despite the war Christian 
pilgrims are evincing considerable interest in visit¬ 
ing Israel. “A relatively surprising number of 
pilgrims have been coming, not only from the 
U.S., but also from Germany, Holland, Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian countries,” he told The 

-- 


Jerusalem Post. 

Mr. Gidron gave one example, of a group ef 
400 West German pilgrims who were in Athens 
en route to the Middle East when the war broke 
out on October 6. “The group was divided,” he 
said. “Some wanted to cancel the whole trip and 
return to Germany. Others wanted to continue. 
They finally took a vote and over two-thirds de¬ 
cided they wanted to continue to Israel — and 
Israel only.” 

They came and toured the country for seven 
days, despite the war. 
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Exodus scene depicted in Kaulman Haggadah (Jewish religious book), 14th century 
Spain. Moses in medieval costume, is leading the Jews out ol the diy gates. 


In Egypt, after the prosperity enjoyed by 
the Israelites in the hey-day of Joseph's in¬ 
fluence, there arose a king "who did not know 
Joseph" and who was apprehensive about 
the Hebrews’ growing strength. A series of 
repressive measures was instituted and the 
Hebrews became slaves to Pharaoh. A great 
deal of uncertainty exists as to when this 
episode took place. If one accepts the Bible’s 
identification of Pithom and Raamses as the 
two cities that the Hebrew slaves built, the 
Pharaoh involved was Rameses II (c. 1290- 
24 b.c.e.). 

Among the slaves a liberation movement 
began to take shape, led by Moses, a Hebrew 
who had been brought up in the royal house¬ 
hold, and who had had to flee Egypt as a 
result of his activities on behalf of the Hebrew 
slaves. In exile in neighbouring Midian, he 
had received God’s call to take the Child¬ 
ren of Israel out of Egypt. He returned 
there and confronted Pharaoh with God’s dec 
mand. Pharaoh refused. However, after a 
series of ten catastrophic plagues had be¬ 
fallen the country, the slaves were allowed''* 
to leave. In the Bible, Moses is a monumental 
charismatic figure whose humanity is clearly 
apparent. He is the military leader, the legist 
lator, the* public administrator and the people’!/ 
intermediary with God, as well as die devote# , 
shepherd of his people. . 


After the Exodus, the Bible tells of the 
major revelation at Mt. Sinai — the location 
of which has been variously identified — at 
which God Himself spoke, the Ten Command¬ 
ments to the assembled people and delivered 
to them the Torah, or Pentateuch, the first five 
books of the Bible. The Tribes of Israel wan¬ 
dered in the wilderness under Moses’ leader¬ 
ship for forty years. They refused to enter the 
Land of Canaan when they reached its borders 
out of fear of its powerful inhabitants. For this 
lack of faith they were punished in that those 
who had left Egypt were not allowed to enter 
die Land but died in the desert. Only the 
new born, who had not known slavery, came 
into their own Land. Moses died and the 
Tribes, led by Joshua, then turned to the con¬ 
quest of Canaan. 

The Exodus and the Revelation constitute 
the central event in Jewish history. They 
mark the birth of the Jewish nation and the 
beginning of its spiritual mission. In Jte 
Bible many of the commandments for ethffityF 
and humane behaviour are based cm, the fact 
that the Jew knows how it is to be £ stranger 
and a slave. The Exodus is celeh^ted by die 
annual festival of Passover iirwhich the story 
is retold, and unleavened bread, the food of 
affliction, is eaten. For Jews, die Exodus is 
the supreme symbol of freedom. 
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ISRAEL, EGYPT SIGN 
FIRST JOINT CEASE-FIRE IN 24 YEARS 


Senior officers of Israel and Egypt met in a tent on the cease-fire line 
in Egypt on Nov. 11 to sign their first joint agreement in 24 years, a 
six-point cease-fire arranged by U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissin¬ 
ger in consultations in Washington, Cairo and Tel Aviv. 

The agreement, as published by ail three countries: 

“A. Egypt and Israel agree to observe scrupulously the cease-fire called 
for by the United Nations Security Council. 

"B. Both sides agree that discussions between them will begin im¬ 
mediately to settle the question of the return to the October 22 .posi¬ 
tions in the framework of agreement on the disengagement and separa- 1 
tion of forces under the auspices of the United Nations. 

“C. The town of Suez will receive daily supplies of food, water and 
medicine. All wounded civilians in the town will be evacuated. 

“D. There shall be no impediment to the movement of >non-military 
supplies to the East Bank. 

“E. The Israeli checkpoints on the Cairo-Suez road will be replaced 
by U.N. checkpoints. At the Suez end of the road, Israeli officers can 
participate with the U.N. to supervise the non-military nature of the 
cargo at the bank of the canal. 

“F. As soon as the U.N. checkpoints are established on the Cairo-Suez 
road, there will be an exchange of all prisoners of war, including the 
wounded.” 


EBAN: Israel willing to return part of Sinai 
in direct peace settlement 


In an interview with the Milan newspaper 
“Corriere della Sera," published on Novem¬ 
ber 3, Foreign Minister Abba Eban said : 

"We do not always want to remain in the 
Sinai... As soon as the Arabs persuade us 
gf their good will, we will make concessions 
— without, naturally, giving up territories 
we Jgelieve indispensable to our security. We 
aswfn exchange from the Arabs a concrete 
'demonstration on some essential points : the 
will to negotiate and for adequate guaran¬ 
tees fpr our security, the rejection of terro¬ 


rism. But the most concrete demonstration 
must always be that of the consent rj,the 
Arabs to directly negotiate with us. 

"If the Arabs will be more willing to try 
the adventure of peace, after that of war, 
we will be more flexible on the problems of 
territories. It will be well, nevertheless, to 
underline that the key question is not the 
frontiers. It is above all, for us, the expres¬ 
sion of a new approach by the Arabs toward 
peace with Israel and the fundamental point 
of Israel’s future security." 
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The Rush for Cease-fire 


Following excerpts are from the statement by Mr. Yosef Tekoah 
Israel’s Permanent Representative in the United Nations 
in the Security Council Meeting on 2-11-1973 


When Egypt and Syria launched their aggres¬ 
sion on 6 October, the Security Council took no 
action to stop their renewed bloodshed. When, on 
the initiative of the United States, the Security 
Council was convened in the evening of 8 October, 
after almost three days of sanguinary fighting, it 
took no decision to call.for an end to the hos¬ 
tilities. The Council remained silent when Israeli 
towns and hamlets were bombarded by deadly 
missies. It appeared unconcerned when innocent 
* Jewish' villagers were being strafed and murdered 
by Syrian aircraft. When Egyptian and Syrian 
military forces, joined by the armies of eight 
other Arab States, continued to kill and to deal 
one blow after another to peace, to world security, 
to the Charter of the United Nations, the Council 
remained passive and seemed uninterested. 

It was only after two weeks, when Israel had 
decisively repelled the Arab armies and thwarted 
their destructive designs, that the supporters and 
accomplices of Arab aggression in the. Security 
Council sprang to action. It was only on 21 
October, when the forces of aggression were on 
the verge of collapse, that there was suddenly 
dynamism and agility in the. Council to save 
them, if necessary by a cease-fire. This has con¬ 
tinued ever since. 


Israel did not start the war; Israel did not 
want the war; it accepted the cease-fire resolu¬ 
tion 338 (1973) of 22 October 1973. The efforts 
to save the aggressor, to assist him, to comfort him, 
did not stop, however. It was not enough that 
Israel’s counter-thrust in self-defence against Egypt 
and Syria cease. The Security Council was called 
into special sessions to deliver the defeated Egyp¬ 
tian forces from encirclement. Then a campaign 
was mounted, and the Security Council was once 
more activated to supply those forces with pro¬ 
visions. To crown this solicitude for the fate of 
those who have made mockery of the United 
Nations and spread death and devastation in the 
area, a special emergency force was quickly 
brought into being at the frantic behest of Egypt 
and Syria. 

Never in history has there been such a spectacle 
of concern for those who have displayed no con¬ 
cern whatever for the world, its hopes and pray¬ 
ers. Never have humanitarian values been so 
sacrilegiously invoked in the service of those who 
have trampled all humanitarian principles into 
dust. With all its failings and one sided attitudes, 
never before has the United Nations been used 
to give such solace and protection to the aggres¬ 
sor, to the. violator of the Charter, to the trans¬ 
gressor of law and morality. 


Top US economists urge reprisals 

“CAMBRIDGE, November 21 : Prof. John K. Galbraith and four 
Nobel prize-winning economists here have suggested that countries subject 
to thd oil embargo should take reprisals against Arab petroleum exporters. 

In a communique on Tuesday Prof. Galbraith, Mr. Keenneth Arrow, 
Mr. Simon Kuznetsn and Mr. Massily Leobtief said countries deprived 
of Arab oil because of the West Asian war “can refuse to supply food 
and manufactured goods to nations committing the hostile act of embargo.” 

The communique was also signed by four other American university 
professors including, Prof. Franklin Fisher, Prof. Merton Peck, and Prof. 
Robert Solow.” — A.F.P. 

— Times of India, November 22, 1973 
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Olivier Todd: 


EPISTLE TO THE LEFTISTS 


Senior Editor, Le Nouvel Obaervateur ' Reprinted from NEWSWEEK, November 12, 1973 


On the seventh day of the latest Mid-east war, 
in an Israeli settlement huddling under Syrian 
artillery fire, a young Jewish soldier of French 
origin said to me: “I am a socialist. I am aware 
of the needs and rights of the Palestinians. I know 
that Israel is an odd construction — although not 
a classical colonial state. I cannot understand why 
so many left-wingers always see Israel as a ‘bridge¬ 
head of American imperialism.’ Surely our natural 
allies should be on the left; surely Soviet imperial¬ 
ism, goading its Arab clients, holds the main 
responsibility in this conflict.” 

For three weeks, on the Syrian front and in the 
Sinai, in Jeiusalem and Tel Aviv, I bumped into 
this theme. And as European political pontiffs sat 
in judgment, bitterness grew in Israel. The facts 
notwithstanding, Communist parties everywhere 
decided that Israel was once more the “aggressor.” 
As a member of Mapam, the left wing of Israel’s 
present coalition government, told me.: “We 
Israelis can’t win; whether we hit first or hit 
back, we stand guilty.” 

That is no doubt something of an exaggeration. 
Small leftist groups in Western Europe have, des¬ 
cribed the Israelis as a pack of “expansionist Fas¬ 
cists” and “racists.” But on the whole, traditional 
socialists, from the British Labour Party to the 
German Social Democrats, were lucid: the.y saw 
that on Oct. 6 the main problem to be considered 
was the survival of the Jewish state. 

MAFIA RHETORIC 

But the exaggeration is only partial. When 
kindly inclined, European left-wingers insist that 
in the Middle East one should respect the his¬ 
torical and human rights of both Arabs and Jews 
— frequently in that order. And now, in all quar¬ 
ters, this pladtude is backed up with lyrical re¬ 
ferences to Arab “honour.” Cairo and Damascus, 
the argument runs, should not be “humiliated.” 

I can understand old-fashioned conservatives 
using this line. But when it is advanced by people 
who pride themselves on being more rational, I am 
puzzled. This approach stinks of Mafia rhetoric 
and medieval ethics: “If you are a real man, 
come out into the desert with your armor on.. 

Perhaps that is part of President Sadat’s psy¬ 
chological make-up. I doubt, however, whether 
it is the obsession of the ordinary Egyptian soldier. 
“Honour” can be taken into account. But it must 
not be. played up. If it is, we are heading for the 


geopolitics of the underworld. Why «ot urge 
Germans, Italians and Japanese to remember their 
“honour” and avenge their World War II defeats? 

A FEW FACTS 

If they wish to look logically at the Middle East 
imbroglio, left-wingers — by which I mean peo¬ 
ple who claim to be socialists and democrats — 
must shelve the simplistic, ready-made presupposi¬ 
tions which equate “the Arab world” with progres- 
sivism and Israel with reaction. 

A few obvious — perhaps too obvious? — facts 
are in order. 

a. 

Israel is a democracy for all Jews. 

Israel is not a democracy for the Arabs living 
in Gaza or in the other occupied territories. 

In Jerusalem, the government is run by a Labour 
Party, not by the moderate or extreme right. 

All the Arab states involved in the fighting, 
whether monarchies or republics, arc police, states 
with various baffling doctrines. Nowhere yet do 
Islam and socialism — or even political democracy 
— blend convincingly. 

In Arab countries, monolithic parties, military 
castes or nineteenth-century divine rulers hold 
the power. 

In Israel, to use jargon, the “bourgeoisie” has 
everything but political power. The ruling but 
elected elite of Israel comes from the kibbutzim. 
The kibbutz is the rare example of efficient, de¬ 
mocratic, cooperative living. Even if it represents 
only 3.5 per cent of the Israeli population, it can¬ 
not be forgotten. 

True, Israel has archaic laws, such as those 
preventing Jews from marrying gentiles. But at 
least in Israel one does not burn books or legally 
chop off people’s hands for burglary, as in Libya. 
Defeated generals are. not shot, as in Egypt. Srtday 
Arabs, not Jews, are scandalously bargaining with 
the bodies of POW’s. I have heard leftists reply 
“humanitarian and humanistic rubbish” to such 
observations. But when socialism is not humanis¬ 
tic and humanitarian, it merges into totalitarian¬ 
ism. If a European, African or Asian socialist 
feels closer to revolutionary Syria or feudal 
Morocco than to unclassifiable Israel, he should 
be honest apd admit that what he is saying is that,, 
he cares little for civil liberties. 1 
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The Arab world is splurging in militarism, the 
infantile disease of nationalism and underdevelop¬ 
ment. Israel, claustrophobic and security-conscious 
as it is, has an army of citizen-soldiers — which 
is the revolutionary, Jacobian dream. The Israeli 
Defense. Force (IDF) is politically conscious, yet 
not riddled with political commissars. It is, in fact 
probably the only military organization in the 
world which deserves the epithet “popular,’ so 
often misused elsewhere. 

THE PARAMOUNT QUESTION 

Legends have sprung up because the troops of 
the Israeli Defense Force are often presented as 
blind centurions. But when the. detailed history 
of this fourth war to preserve the Jewish state is 
written, one will see that the Jewish soldier is 
terribly familiar with fear. On the Golan Heights 


and in the Sinai desert, tranquilizers played their 
part. The IDF has its quotient of tough sergeants 
and nutty colonels. But its overall fraternal at¬ 
mosphere compares only too favourably with the 
social rigidity of most Arab armies. The left 
everywhere has difficulties in defining its attitudes 
to the army. The IDF is, no doubt, a particularly 
embarrassing phenomenon. 

Extreme left-wingers who want to press the 
Palestinian case and help the Israeli left should 
ask themselves one question above all: isn't par¬ 
tisan hostility to Israel in all its aspects, civilian 
and military, always conditioned by unconscious 
anti-Semitism masquerading as anti-Zionism? This 
is a question which left-wingers should particularly 
ask themselves if they happen to be Jews. Maso- 
rhism is often a strong component of a hard 
political line. 


WESTERN INTROSPECTION From times of india. 13.11.1973 


It was only to be expected that the Arab oil 
squeeze would jolt the Western world into devising 
emergency measures to conserve energy. What is 
rather curious is that it has been taken fairly 
widely as a challenge to the moral fibre of the 
people in the West. 

The Washington Post, for instance, thinks that 
the. strategy of the Arab states rests on a moral 
judgement about their customers. “They have con¬ 
cluded,” it says, “that the people of the rich in¬ 
dustrial nations, and particularly of the United 
States, have become too complaisant to put thern- 
v selves to the inconvenience of conserving fuel. 
They assume that Americans are too wedded to 
their cars and their comforts to resist oil embar¬ 
goes. Now we shall see whether they are right. 
The. authoritative answer will not come from Presi¬ 
dent Nixon but from the other 210 million Ameri¬ 
cans and it will be found in the rate at which 
Americans burn oil and gasoline over the coming 
months.” 

In a sombre article on the implications of the 
oil 'TjJisis in Le Monde, Mr. Alfred Fabre-Luce 
warns against any complacent notion that the 
Arabs might be content with securing diplomatic 
backing in the West Asian conflict, and says with 
obvious sarcasm: “They could just as well ask 
France tomorrow to take an active part in the 
fighting. If oil is the ultimate weapon, there is no 
limit to the blackmail it opens up. It’s a potent 
draught which has already gone to many an 
^Eastern head.” 

The moral of the Arab oil policy, as this com¬ 


mentator secs it, is: “Europe was looking for a 
way to assert itself. "I*he opportunity has come 
from abroad. Shortages can give rise to dyna¬ 
mism. But if we arc no longer even capable of 
feeling the humiliation that has been inflicted, 
then history will turn its back on us.” 

Observing that the short-term policy which 
Europe seems to be considering is that “of sur¬ 
rendering further to the Arabs’ blackmail, by 
ostensibly or actually altering our foreign policy 
in their favour.” The Economist says: “Leave 
aside words like indignity and dishonour. There 
are clear limits beyond which such a policy would 
be both strategically dangerous (because success¬ 
ful blackmail would encourage steadily more black¬ 
mail) and tactically inept.” 

The Spectator, however, is one of the few West¬ 
ern journals which goes to the extent of calling 
for retaliation against the Arabs. “There are huge 
Arab investments in the West,” it says, “and it is 
the possession of these investments and the in¬ 
comes from them which alone enables the spend¬ 
thrift Arabs to contemplate their present course 
of political terrorism. The quickest way to. bring 
the Arabs to heel is to make it clear that, in the 
event of crisis, their investments will first be frozen 
and then sequestered. As Lord Boyd-Carpentcr 
observed last week, it was thanks to the discovery 
of oil, and the exploitation of oil resources by the 
use of Western skills, that Arab rulers grew fat, 
and were able to exchange their camels for Cadil¬ 
lacs. Let them understand that if they pursue 
their present course they will shortly find them¬ 
selves on camels again.” 
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Friedrich Duerrenmatt 


I BACK ISRAEL 


Friedrich Duerrenmatt was born in Switzerland in 1921 
and is among the foremost contemporary 
German language author and playwright in his country. 
Among his well-known plays are 
The Physicist and The Visit of the Old Lady. 


The writers have been keeping quiet. The big 
signatories do not sign anymore. It was easy to 
sign protests against the war in Vietnam, against 
the occupation of Czechoslovakia and against 
the fall of Allende, and to side with Solzenitzyn 
and Sakharov was a matter of course. Being com¬ 
mitted to the Left one wishes that the Left were 
more or less decent, but one would rather not 
protest against the new Arab-Israeli war — lest 
people mistake you for Hans Habe or even Axel 
Springer, llic result is silence. 

It is true, that for several years it has become 
admissible and even fashionable to dub the 
Israelis Fascists and to regard the Palestinian 
terrorists as heroes who are acting out of despair 
(as if it was not a matter of lust and love of 
terror). The system of classification into good 
and bad invented by Leftist intellectuals has been 
accepted everywhere, but in true blue Right- 
wing papers it has become a sort of moral world 
currency. However, even ideologists have an un¬ 
easy feeling (unless they occupy themselves with 
ideology by order, as in the Bast) that the new 
Arab-Israeli war docs not fit into their Procrus¬ 
tean bed of ideology. It is clear why they are. at 
a loss. Israel’s policy before this new war had 
been erroneous in many points; I still hold this 
if)inion, and even today I am convinced that in 
This tragic conflict right has — and will con¬ 
tinue. to stand against right. 

However, Israel’s erroneous policy has been 
vint^pated by the Arab onslaught on the Jewish 
Day of Atonement; a paradoxical but true state¬ 
ment that must make every right thinking person 
shudder. An appeal to reason is a mere phrase 
where reason does not eixst. The victor did not 
have the understanding to win, nor the loser to 
lose, sThe victor put the vanquished into the 


right but now the latter has retrpspectively p^yven 
that the victor had been right nonetheless. ' 

Let not the Arabs throw sand into our eyes. 
Just as they wanted to attack Israel in 1967 but 
could not because of the pre-emptive strike by 
Israel, they have wanted to attack Israel ever 
since, with the difference that now they are able 
to do so because they have turned into better 
soldiers. But we don’t have to let them sell us 
their lies only because we need their oil. If Israel 
had fully accepted the UN resolution, the war 
would have broken out nonetheless. In such case 
Israel’s military position would be desperate and 
it would be cool comfort to realize that apart from 
tremendous quantities of blood, also more ink 
would be spilt for Israel. This suspicion may 
appear monstrous only to those who have not yet 4 
discovered that we are living in a monstrous 
world in which there is nothing more cynical 
than “peace”. Peace can be afforded only by 
those who cannot afford war any longer — the 
big industrial states and the super-powers. The 
latter can afford also some war sideshows — 
at present in the Middle East — though somewhat 
reluctantly. Small countries in general cannot 
afford anything but peace. It is Israel’s tragedy 
that, although it is a tiny country, it must afford 
war time and time again because the AraWrwith 
their oil can afford any war. Soon we shall finance 
their war for them. Nothing could be more 
awkward for the Arabs than a detente, even bet¬ 
ween two corrupt super-powers. Nixon and 
Brezhnev embraced and the Arab* struck imme¬ 
diately. They had to strike. The Soviets are 
delivering arms to the Arabs and the USA, out of 
necessity, is providing the Israelis with arms. The 
Arabs are blackmailing both sides at the same 
time; if a World War breaks out, it will have *' 
been Allah’s will anyway. 
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Not only the Israelis, but we too underestimated 
% the Arabs. This people with an old civilization, 
adroitly understood how to bamboozle all of us. 
They did it so skilfully and cunningly that our 
eloquent intellectuals have become speechless; 
they have been caught in the web of their own 
dialectics. No protest meetings, no speeches, such 
as had been held during the Six Day War. The 
innocent Arab sheep are trying to devour the 
Jewish wolf, while the Western world is observ¬ 
ing an embarrassed silence and the Eastern world 
is roaring approval. I am not keeping silent. I 
wish least of all to be identified with the. base 


and mean attitude of the Soviet Union and of the 
“German Democratic Republic.” I am not affiliat¬ 
ed with any writers association, nor do I belong 
to the. PEN Club. 

I speak in my own name only, but as a writer 
I am in duty bound to speak out precisely at a 
time when it is difficult to speak because of a 
paradoxical situation, when nobody is backing or 
supporting you. With these words I place myself 
squarely behind Israel, for her sake and for the 
sake of all of us: For her sake, because it is the 
right and decent thing to do, for our sake, lest 
we all of us he silenced before long. 


©ir 9ailn ®rlrgraph fears grow for PoWs in syria 


London, November 20, 1973 


Hy GERARD KEMP in Tel Aviv 


The 120 Israeli soldiers' held by the Syrians 
may be dead. Tel Aviv is preparing for the worst 
in view of the ominous silenec from Damascus, 
which has not even admitted the men were cap¬ 
tured. 

Efforts by the International Red Gross and 
political leaders including Mr. Heath, have prov¬ 
ed unavailing. 

An Israeli army spokesman, looking grave, said 
last night: “We do not even know how many of 
our men the Syrians are holding. We think it is 
about 120. but we are not sure of the exact figure." 

Asked about conflicting reports of the number of 
Israeli soldiers found tied and shot through the 
head, he said: “So far we have found a total of 
28 bodies of our men at four different places on 
the Syrian front.” 


PILOTS SEEN 

The Israelis know all too well that the Syrians, 
faced with retreat, do not hesitate to kill their 
prisoners rather than take them to the rear on 
lorries and tanks. 

Only two Israeli prisoners held by the Syrians 
have so far been seen, and even these could be 
dead by now. They were the two pilots produced 
last week for what is accepted as a "public rela¬ 


tions” exercise for the benefit of a visiting European 
Council of Churches delegation. 

'I he Foreign Ministry in Tel Aviv released to 
foreign correspondents a book outlining the treat¬ 
ment meted out to captured Israelis by the Syrians. 

The book, “Prisoners of Hate," said the Syrians 
had in the past used physical and mental torture 
and “progressive degradation to destroy the human¬ 
ity of their victims.” The aim, the book says, is to 
return to Israel “madmen or corpses.” 
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FOR ONCE I LONGED 
TO TAKE UP ARMS ... 

By MAX HASTINGS 
Evening Standard, London, October 26, 1973. 

Sitting in tlir comfort of a Tel Aviv restaurant this week, we 
were revising the old six-day war nack about the peace-loving 
Israelis having a piece of Egypt, a piece of Syria and a piece of 
Jordan. Every peace they end up with more pieces. . .The street 
lights were celebrating the end of the blackout. The customary 
military miracle had been achieved. 


Earlier this week on the 
Suez Canal, some of us felt 
moved to pity by the wreck¬ 
age of the wretched Egyptian 
army. We watched fascinated 
as the. Israeli advance lanced 
inexorably forward to slam 
the trap on the Arab beach¬ 
heads. 

African nation after African 
nation was breaking off rela¬ 
tions with Israel. European 
politicians were talking senten¬ 
tious rubbish about the need 
for both sides to show modera¬ 
tion. What with one thing 
and another, it was the usual 
windup to a Middle East war. 

In this atmosphere it takes 
a moment’s thought to remem- 
iber how contemptibly we Wes¬ 
tern Europeans have, respond¬ 
ed to the events of the past 
three weeks. For the first time 
in my life, on Golan and at 
Suez, I have felt ashamed to 
be a mere reporter of events. 
The sight of the Western Pow¬ 
ers attempting to appease the 
Arabs' genocidal ambitions has 
seeded to me one of the most 
humiliating of my short life. 


Admittedly, a part of my 
own difficulty in seeing the 
issues coldly is the memory of 
meeting an Israeli captain in 
Syria in the first week of the 
war. He was in a distressed 
state because his company had 
just found a group of Israeli 
prisoners left behind by the 
retreating Syrians. They had 
been bound, hideously tortur¬ 
ed, and then shot. The Israeli 
censor deleted all this sort of 
thing from our reports to avoid 
causing unnecessary suffering 
to the families of missing men. 
But back home, it seems worth 
recording. 

Some may argue that these 
things happen in all wars. But 
the Syrians’ conduct in their 
last few encounters with the 
Israelis suggest that in the 
world forum it would be wiser 
to treat them with all the cau¬ 
tion that primitive savages de¬ 
serve. After all, many Arab 
leaders do not even trouble to 
conceal their respect for the 
Nazis’ pioneer efforts in their 
field. 

At a more mundane political 


level, the fact is that Israel 
came within a terrifying mar- v 
gin of losing this war — and 
even in three short weeks we 
seem in danger of forgetting 
this. On the first day up on 
Golan, had the Syrians not 
halted for several hours in ac¬ 
cordance with their rigid bat¬ 
tle plan, they could have swept 
across Upper Galilee to deal 
Israel a potentially lethal blow. 

Heroism is very unfashion¬ 
able, but one did not need to 
be an Israeli to cry a little, 
walking through the, old front 
line a few days later, where 
the teenage conscripts had 
fought to the death foy/the, 
vital hours that enabled their' 
country to mobilize. 

Some bunkers shot it out to 
the last man, they say. On 
the Suez line, many Israeli 
positions had been evacuated 
to cut costs last time the de¬ 
fence budget was reduced. 
Save money, pay blood. 

Israel’s total war dead are 
probably in the region of 
1,500. If Britain fought a 
three-week war and lost in 
the same ratio of population, 
we would have 28,000 men to ^ 
bury. The Arabs, of course, 
with their suicidal human 
wave attacks, take the view 
that, just as the Russians can 
replace every tank they lose, 
so the Nile Delta ran replace 
every peasant. 

Until this war, I have never 
much liked Israel. But^to see 
this society gathered in arms 
to save itself has been impos¬ 
sibly emotive- Down in Sinai 
under the starlit sky, we sat 
and talked for hours to sen¬ 
tries who are agricultural en¬ 
gineers, tank commanders who 
are university dons, students 
who drove amphibious assault 
craft in the murderous firsf 
crossing of the Canal. 



GROVELLING 

Lieutenants swear ferocious¬ 
ly at their colonel when the 
mobd takes them. Men carry 
Luger pistols or Swedish sub¬ 
machine guns or captured as¬ 
sault rifles according to taste. 
Many have their private tins 
of Nescafe and little gas stoves 
with them because in their 
homes they keep a bag in a 
corner cupboard, every day of 
every year, ready packed for 
the summons that came on 
Yom Kippur. 

If their tanks break down, 
the crews often repair them 
by the roadside: the average 
, Briffim or American tank man 
would telephone the garage, if 
he finds a loose bolt. A middle- 
aged Israeli supply officer was 
telling me that all his trucks 
were American 1942 vintage 
that had been patched together 
to see service in Israel’s last 
four wars. 

In most armies, under a 
helmet and four days’ beard 
and dirt there is a good-natur¬ 
ed, unimaginative soldier. In 
Sinai, you find a man who 
wants to discuss the Chinese 
Exhibition at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy. 


RAMPAGING 

Israel at war is a family at 
war, perhaps the most highly 
motivated army in history. 
Even in Syria I have seen 
Israelis treat their prisoners 
wi*if nothing worse than amus¬ 
ed pity, embarrassed by a terri¬ 
fied Arab grovelling for mercy 
to which he is quite unaccus¬ 
tomed and thus does not ex¬ 
pect. 

This is why it has felt so 
shameful to be a Western 
European in Israel; because, 
we have been watching Israelis 
displaying all the qualities for 


which we look in our civiliza¬ 
tion — military genius not 
least — while on the other 
side stood an enemy of whom 
there could be no doubt that, 
armed with an atomic weapon, 
he would hurl it like a hys¬ 
terical child. 

Away from the battlefield, 
today, it seems fantastic to im¬ 
agine that the Arabs are 
ready for a lasting peace. 
Surely it is more to the point 
to think forward to the next 
round that must come, to find 
the courage we seem to lack 
to confront the Arabs for what 
they are — the most destabilis¬ 
ing factor in the world politics 
of the 1970s. Four times now, 
the Israelis have achieved the 
military miracle that we have 
so dangerously come to e-xpert 
from them. 

Yet this time the Arabs 
fought better than the last. 
What if next lime they fight 
still better again, and achieve 
the breakthrough their huge 


weight of men and arms logi¬ 
cally dictates? The concept of 
a cease-fire would be quite 
meaningless once the Syrians 
were rampaging through the 
heart of Israel exercising their 
proven taste for fire and the 
sword. Can we possibly found 
our political attitude to the 
Middle East on the assumption 
that the Israelis can walk on 
the water whenever the im¬ 
possible is asked of them? 

I shall never go for a holi¬ 
day to Israel because the wait¬ 
ers are rude, the food is terri¬ 
ble, the architecture, drab. But 
these last three weeks, I am 
proud to have shared the 
Israelis’ camp fires in Sinai. 

For the only time in my life, 
anywhere in the world, I wish 
that I had been carrying a 
rifle beside them. They are 
a very great people who three 
weeks ago came closer to des¬ 
truction than blind Europe 
seems willing or able to re¬ 
cognize. 
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Jerusalem calling-in arabic 

by david hernstein 


The visitor to the more, rural parts of the 
West Bank may find it hard to believe that he is 
living in the twentieth century. Women can still 
be seen winnowing wheat in the. fields and drawing 
water in pitchers from the village well, while 
men still sit on low stools puffing narghilas or 
playing shesh-besh in the village coffee, house. 
But it is here, in the coffee house, that the illusion 
of rustic timelessness ends. For in a corner, pump¬ 
ing out the strident rhetoric of some politician or 
the lilting cadences of Umm Kulthum, the visitor 
is sure to find the symbol par excellence of the 
twentieth century in the Arab world — the radio. 
And the scene is duplicated in countless villages 
and hamlets throughout the Arab East. 

The power of the radio as a means of com¬ 
munication — and persuasion — was recognized in 
this part of the world long ago. In the. years lead¬ 


ing up to the establishment of the State, of Israel, 
Saut al-Hagatia, — the Hagana’s (pre-State un- 
derground army) clandestine Arabic radio service 
— was putting out the first feelers toward bridg¬ 
ing the growing gulf between Jews and Arabs in 
the area. 

It was from this humble beginning that Israel 
Radio’s Arabic Service developed. Its 1,200 Stflo- 
watt transmitter, one of the most powerful in the 
Middle East, can now reach every corner of the 
Arab world — from the Persian Gulf to Morocco, 
from Aden to the Gulf of Alexandretta. 

Israel Radio has chosen to address itself not to 
Arab emotions but to Arab reason. The directors 
of the Arabic Service, Jews brought up in Baghdad 
and intimately acquainted with the political and 
cultural nuances of the Arab world — have es- 
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chewed the frenzied rhetoric so characteristic of 
y Arabic broadcasting in favour of a calmer, lower- 
7 keyed pitch, more in keeping with the message 
they„are. trying to put over. 

This message can be summed up in a single 
phrase — the possibility of peaceful coexistence 
and mutual respect between Jews and Arabs in 
the Middle East. They are trying to drive home 
to the Arab listener that Israel did not come into 
being to gratify the whimsical fancy of a bearded 
Viennese journalist. Neither is it the result of 
some demonic international conspiracy to deprive 
him of his birthright. What he is asked to believe 
is that the Jewish state was created in response 
to a real historic need,, and that this does not 
necessarily have to be. at variance with the Arabs’ 
own interests. So the tragic history of European 
culminating in the Nazi Holocaust, is 
* stressed — as are the common cultural roots of 
the Jews and Arabs and the golden age of Arab- 
Jewish symbiosis in the past. 

Neither is the image of Israel as a modern, dy¬ 
namic state well able to take care of itself, if 
forced to, neglected. But aware that while strength 
is respected, the braggart is not, the. Arabic Service 
prefers to keep this aspect of Israel in the back¬ 
ground — except in times of tension, when the 
element of deterrence is deemed important enough 
to justify greater emphasis on Israel’s military 
might. 

Although the above themes arc constantly stress- 
^ ed in newscasts, political commentaries, interviews 
and magazine programmes, the Arabic Service is 
certainly not under the delusion that it strikes a 
respondent chord in any but the smallest minority 
of listeners in the Arab world. Not that this has 
led to despondency. The Service realizes that its 
main task — now and for many years to come — 
is to create a reservoir of credibility, respect and 
goodwill that, some day in the future, will make 
its message palatable to the broad Arab masses. 
So bulk of its fourteen hours of broadcasting 
time each day is given over to filling this reservoir, 
slowly and painstakingly. 

In establishing its credibility, the Arab Service 
relies mainly on its newscasts and political com¬ 
mentaries. The latter include daily ones in col¬ 
loquial Palestinian and Egyptian Arabic, and a 
twice-weekly one in colloquial Iraqi Arabic. A 
^ very popular feature three days a week is “True 
or False,” which juxtaposes conflicting reports 


from different Arab news media and tries to re¬ 
solve the contradictions. 

There are twenty-five newscasts a day, each 
followed by a political commentary on some topi¬ 
cal issue or a review of the. press in Israel, the 
Arab countries and the world at large. 

While the newscasts cover all major world 
events, most time is given to developments in 
Israel and in the Arab world itself. The Service 
tries to present these as objectively and dispassion¬ 
ately as possible and has in fact managed to build 
up a reputation throughout the region for objec¬ 
tive reporting — a reputation consolidated by its 
coverage of the Six Day War, the accuracy of 
which stood out so starkly when compared to that 
of the Arab stations. 

In a part of the world bedeviled by a bewilder¬ 
ing number of political schisms and shifting alli¬ 
ances, the intelligent Arab listener has long been 
used to the idea that he has to rely on some “third 
party” for a more or less true picture of what is 
happening in the. area. For a long time, in the 
Middle East as in other parts of the world, the 
BBC World Service was his automatic choice. 
But there is evidence that in recent years, Israel 
Radio’s Arabic Service has begun to take over 
this mantle. 

A survey conducted last year showed that almost 
ninety percent of all Arab listeners in Israel and 
the administered territories tune in to the Jerusa¬ 
lem newscasts. This puts the Israel Arabic Ser¬ 
vice in first place, ahead of the Voice of Cairo, 
Saut al-Arab (also from Cairo), and Jordan 
Radio — with the BBC only in fifth place. Al¬ 
though it is impossible to say how representative 
this picture is for the Middle East as a whole, 
there is evidence that the Service has a consider¬ 
able listenership throughout the. region. 

The main source of such evidence is the press 
in the Arab countries, Countless articles have ap¬ 
peared dealing with the influence of Israel broad¬ 
casts on the Arab masses. Some of these are dis¬ 
tinctly hostile — such as the article which ap¬ 
peared in the Beirut weekly, Al-Hawadess , about 
two months ago, accusing Israel of using its broad¬ 
casts to sow dissension among the Arab countries. 
Others, like one in the Lebanese daily, Al Jarida, 
last year, are more sober, and acknowledge the 
importance, of Israel broadcasts as a reliable 
source of information about the “enemy.” 
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Other clues are given by people coining to 
Israel from the Arab countries — either Jewish 
immigrants or, mom recently, summer visitors. 
The Arabic Service has in its files a number of 
letters from such people, attesting to the popula¬ 
rity of its broadcasts in various parts of the Arab 
world. One, written by a Palestinian visitor who 
has spent the last fifteen years in Saudi Arabia, 
notes that there, Israel broadcasts come third in 
popularity behind only the local Saudi Radio and 
Radio Jordan. 

In replying to listeners’ letters on the air, the 
Service does not confine itself to those that are 
sympathetic in tone. It also picks out critical 
ones received from listeners in the administered 
tenitorics. 

Listenership is, of course, a reliable, if not 
foolproof, key to credibility. But the following 
anecdote, authentic or not, which went the rounds 
in Lebanon following the Israel raid on Beirut 
in April, reveals more than any survey possibly 
could about tlie type of grassroots credibility 
Israel broadcasts have been able to achieve. 

The day after the raid, a Beirut man called 
on a friend and told him he was on his way to 
such-and-such a hospital, to visit his brother, who 
had been injured in the operation. The. friend 
looked puzzled, and mumbled something about 
hearing he was at another hospital. The next 
day the, two met again, and the man told his 
friend, “You know, you were right. Samir wasn’t 
in the hospital I mentioned. Just how did you 
know where he was taken? No one was even 
supposed to know he had been hurt.” 

“From the Israel radio, of course!” 

Winning the respect of the Arab listener is a 
subtler task and demands a more sophisticated 
approach. There is little to be gained by hitting 
him over the head with examples of Israel and 
Jewish culture. 

So the Arabic Service hopes, on the one hand, 
to compete with the. eighteen other Arab stations 
in the region, and on the other, to show the 
Arab listener that an official Israel body — the 
State Radio — can have a highly developed and 
sensitive appreciation of his own culture. The 
successful presentation of another people’s culture 
requires a great deal of empathy and respect for 
that Culture — and this, with time, cannot but 


build up a reciprocal respect on the part of 
the Arabs. 

In the field of culture, the Arabic Service re¬ 
alized that it has a special duty to the more than 
one million Palestinian Arabs under Israel rule- 
So it has taken upon itself the task of encouraging 
those Palestinian artists whose works promote 
the cause of peace.. 

As part of its campaign to promote local Pales¬ 
tinian culture, the Arabic Service earlier this year 
organized an Arabic Song Festival in Jerusalem’s 
Binyenei Ha’ooma. Despite desperate attempts by 
Damascus Radio to intimidate potential audi¬ 
ences, the huge hall was jammed with Arabs 
and Jews in roughly equal numbers. Quite apart 
from the. high artistic standard of the entries, 
the fact that Jews and Arabs rould conjj* to¬ 
gether for such an event more than justified' 
the holding of the festival, which the Arabic 
Seivicc hopes to stage annually. 

But in a part of the world where religion 
plays such a prominent part, in the daily life of 
the masses, respect for the Arab must ultimately 
be. measured against the yardstick of respect for 
his religion. And the Arabic Service has not been 
blind to this. Its broadcasts each Friday from 
different mosques in Israel have proved very suc¬ 
cessful both in Israel and the, administered terri¬ 
tories — as have its Sunday broadcasts from the 
various Christian churches — coming second in 
popularity only to the newscasts. And there are 
signs that this popularity has spread to the Arab * 
countries, as well. 

The. reason for the programme’s popularity ap¬ 
pears to be that whereas most Arab stations de¬ 
vote their Friday sermons to a political harangue, 
those broadcasts over Israel Radio restrict them¬ 
selves to a learned study in depth of genuine reli¬ 
gious issues. And these make a welcome change 
for the truly devout Muslim listener. 

The annual Koran competition organized by 
the Arabic Service throughout the month of 
Ramadan (a holy month to Muslims) also shows 
a sensitive regard for Muslim religion. More than 
1,300 entries were received last year — including 
several from Jews. 

Apart frbm its news and cultural programmes ,) 
the Arabic Service carries a large number of 
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broadcasts on particular interests, such as 
women’s corner and agricultural magazines, and 
^seemingly trivial features like birthday greetings 
and request programmes. All of these, addressed 
to the simpler listener and tailored to his needs, 
help to build up, drop by drop, that all important 
reservoir of goodwill without which any sort of 
peaceful coexistence will be impossible. 

Perhaps the best example of this is the greet¬ 
ings programme which, until the Six Day War, 
was virtually the only link between members of 
families torn apart in 1948. However, banal or 


insignificant the message might seem to the out- 
sider, the simplest birthday greeting can be the 
most important thing in the world to, say, a man 
who hasn’t seen his sister for more than twenty 
years. 

Undeterred by the implacable wall of hatred 
and misunderstanding confronting it, the dedicat¬ 
ed team of Jews and Arabs working for Israel 
Radio’s Arabic Service is patiently paving the 
way for the day when the word “peace” will be 
more than an empty greeting in the Middle 
East. 


THE 2nd JERUSALEM 
CONFERENCE 
ON INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Jerusalem, July 29 — August 1, 1974 


Conference Theme: 

COMPUTERS FOR SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Sponsored by 

The Jerusalem Economic Conference and its 
Computer Committee 

^ FOR FURTHER DETAILS 

PLEASE WRITE TO : 

Programme Secretariat! ILTAM, IB, Keren Hayessod St. 
P.O. Box 7170 Jerusalem Tel. 6B171 
OR 

THE CONSULATE OF ISRAEL 
' KAILAS, 50 G. DESHMUKH MARG, BOMBAY 400 026 


The programme Steering Committee of the 
Second Jerusalem Conference on Information 
Technology invites the submission of papers 
on subjects pertinent to the conference theme 
“Computers for Social and Economic Develop¬ 
ment”. 

The first JCIT held in August 1971, was 
highly successful, attracting participants from 
40 countries outside Israel, as well as hundreds 
of Israeli professionals. The theme of this 
second conference is a continuation of the 
emphasis placed in the first conference on the 
use of computers in developing countries. 

The programme will include invited presen¬ 
tations by internationally known authorities, 
submitted papers, workshops, and a computer 
exhibition. The focus will be on applications, 
particularly those in either the public or private 
sector, which can be seen to produce direct 
social or economic benefits to a country. 

Although in many respects Israel is still a 
developing country, there is in Israel, a wide¬ 
spread involvement with both the production 
and utilization aspects of information techno¬ 
logy. The conference will be international in 
scope and content, but there will be a special 
opportunity to examine the Israeli experience 
in using computers to promote development. 

Submitted papers will constitute a major 
part of the programme. The selection chosen 
for presentation will be made by an inter¬ 
national panel of referees. 

There will be two prizes of $500 each for 
the most interesting paper and for the paper 
judged to be most appropriate to the theme 
of the conference. (Both submitted and invited 
papers may qualify for the prizes.) 

There will be a limited number of travel 
grants, open to persons from developing coun¬ 
tries, who wish to participate in the conference. 
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Arabs Volunteer for Emergency 

One of the most striking features of the war on the home front during the difficult days 
has been the firm identification of the minority communities, some 400,000 strong, with 
Israel’s cause. A two-day tour of Arab centres of settlement in Galilee, on Mt. Carmel^ and in 
the “Little Triangle’’ gave Gideon Weigert of Jerusalem Post an interesting sampling'of this. 


IN NAZARETH, beyond the tall green road 
sign indicating the Haifa-Nazarcth-Atula cross¬ 
roads, a poster in Hebrew roads: “Soldiers! the 
women of Nazareth and Upper Nazareth wel¬ 
come you to their free bufFet’’! On the opposite 
side ol the road, a row of folding tables, put up 
in the shade of the “Nazareth Hotel,” are laden 
with cold drinks, fruit, sandwiches and cigarettes. 
Miss Fuma Tawail, an employee of the local 
post offee, relates how Arab and Jewish women 
in the capital of Galilee organized the first-ever 
operation of this kind. 

“Our buflet is open 12 hours a day and each 
woman volunteers for a 4-hour shift. There are 
about 12 of us Arab women here and the bulk 
of the. food, drinks and cigarettes arc donations 
from local merchants and Arab families. The rest 
is provided by the Nazareth Municipality. In 
addition to the buffet, we provide the soldiers 
who stop for a snack and a rest with a free tele¬ 
phone. message service to their families at home.” 

Her shift partner is Mrs. Georgette Amuri, 
a Nazareth housewife, who says that between 
350 and 400 soldiers stop at the buffet every 
day. When they realize that Arab women are 
serving them, they often remark, “All honour 
to the women of Nazareth.” 

Mrs. Amuri is very sad about this new war. 

“As a woman and a mother I feel with every 
woman and mother, Arab or Jewish, who has 
lost her son. What we are doing here is the 
least one can expect us to do to help our country, 
Israel, through these critical days and ease the 
suffering of its soldiers...” 

At the town hall, Nadim Batish, secretary of 
the emergency committee, tells me that a special 
delegation headed by Deputy Mayor Mussa 
K’teili has just started visiting 200 well-to-do 
citizens to urge them to subscribe to the voluntary 
war loan. 

“Within the first three hours, they collected 
over IL 20,000,” says Mr. Batish. 

At the local branch of the Discount Bank, the 
manager, Jamal Sa’ad, reports that his 13 em¬ 
ployees have contributed IL 15,000 to the loan. 
Bank activities are normal, both on the deposit 
and the withdrawal side. Waiting for Mr. Sa’ad’s 
attention is a local building technician, Mr. You¬ 
sef Denial, who wants to make. a contribution of 
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IL 1,500 to the loan. 

“You see,” he tells me, “for us Israel is our 
State, we don’t want any other. I pity the youth 
from both sides. We must do everything we can 
to help and perhaps our contributions will bring 
peace sooner.” 

ANOTHER DONOR is Mr. B’shara Sa’id, a 
tyre, repair man from nearby Yafia village. He 
has come to pay a first instalment of IL500, but 
promises to be back soon with a second payment. 

“You know,” he says, “we indcpendenlJ*?7..fts-y 
men arc not capitalists and have no reserves. I 
bought war loans in 1967; today I feel it my 
duty to contribute again. I enjoy full rights in 
Israel, so I must also fulfill my obligations.” 

At the volunteer registration centre, some 50 
qualified workers and craftsmen have already re¬ 
gistered, according to Sa’id Khalil, director of the 
local labour exchange. 

Riadh Sakhnini, a concrete blockmaker, is next 
in the line. 

“My boss in Natanya has been called up” he 
says. 

“I am ready to do any job, go to work in the 
fields of a kibbutz, anything. El Hamdu li’llah, I 
don’t need the money, I’ll give my pay to the 
war effort.” 

Behind him is an electric, welder, Jamil Ihbeis, 
who used to work in the settlements on the Golan 
Heights. “I felt I just couldn’t stay behind. Israel 
needs support, so just let us give her this.” 

Doesn’t he feel a contradiction between this 
step and being an Arab? 

“A contradiction?” he replies with surprise, 
“No, why? Israeli soldiers defend me as well. 
The Syrian rocket which hit Yafiah village and 
caused destruction last week didn’t distinguish 
between Arabs and Jews, did it?” 

AILABUN on the road to Safad is a village of 
some 1,600 inhabitants. Shortly after the out¬ 
break of the war, the villagers set up their own 
emergency committee. First task: Opening a first 
aid post. Second task, says Suleiman Rizik, a 
member of the committee; 

“We are urging our workers to resume their 
normal jobs from which they stayed away at the 
beginning of the war for three reasons: the clos-* 
ing down of many enterprises; the lack of trans -' 



port; and the fear that Jewish work colleagues 
or passers-by in the streets would seek revenge 
► on Israeli Arabs for what the Syrians and Egyp¬ 
tians did.” 

As a result of the committee’s efforts, 60 per 
cent of the workers have gone back; the fear of 
maltreatment from Jews had proved to be un¬ 
founded, and with the aid of the Nazareth labour 
exchange, transport has been secured. 

At Fatll Matar’s greengrocer’s shop, I hear 
him telling two of his customers: 

“We here lack nothing, all our needs arc sup¬ 
plied amply. It is therefore our duty to the. State 
to make sacrifices in order to help in the defence 
of our country.” 

THE LARGEST of Israel’s 18 Druzc villages 
is Daliyat al-Catmc.1. In the first 48 hours of the 
war, these singular people paid their blood tax 
onccujgain with several of their sons who lost 
^Mheirnves in the front lines. Yousef Fakhr e-Din, 
manager of the local Bank Hapo’aliin branch, 
tells the story of a peasant woman who came to 
his counter in tears. She had just seen a TV 
scene showing Israeli casualties. Her husband is 
a simple day labourer. She brought all her sav¬ 
ings, IL200, to contribute to the war effort. 

At the Gibor factory, which makes women’s 
underwear, Miss Amunah Nasser e-Din, a member 
of the local workers’ committee, representing the 
more than 70 Druse girls employed here, says: 

“Last week we collected IL1,600 to buy pre¬ 
sents for the. soldiers at the front. Now we arc- 
trying to collect another IL 1,500 for the war loan.” 


MY LAST STOP is Tayiba, the biggest of 
the Moslem villages in the southern part of the 
“Little Triangle.” After three days of absentee¬ 
ism, concentrated efforts by the local Histadrut 
branch yielded results: the first of Tayiba’s 2,000- 
strong labour force, the village women, returned 
to work. Lutfi J’barah, the Histadrut secretary, 
says that 300 women and girls returned to the 
agricultural sector and 150 to industry. 

“A number of Israeli factories, such as Dubek, 
could only resume production thanks to our girls 
returning to their jobs,” Lutfi tells me. 

Hassan Kamel Ubeid, secretary of the local 
emergency committee, relates how that body is 
watching shopkeepers, looking after the enforce¬ 
ment of the blackout and doing everything it can 
to get life back to normal as quickly as possible. 

“Scores of Tayiba’s fleet of tenders and trucks 
have been mobilized for the war effort, some with, 
others without their owner-drivers,” says Hassan. 

At the labour exchange I meet Sharif e-Tibi, 
a self-employed electrician, who has come to 
register for voluntary work. 

“If we don’t volunteer to help, who will? Who 
will replace our soldiers at the front?” he asks me. 

He is ready to do any job, even if he earns less 
than in his own field. Speaking with emotion, 
Sharif reminds me: 

“After all, don’t forget that in 1967, Tayiba 
itself was hit in the Arab attack against Israel. 
Any attack against Israel is an attack against 
every single Israeli Arab. Bombs and rockets 
don’t make any distinction. Our duty is to give 
our State everything it requires to defend its 
citizens, Jews and Arabs alike.” 


P.M. Golda Meir addressing the minority communities during the war days. 



THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

4 CONQUEST AND KINGSHIP 1250-965 b.c.e. 


Fioni their cntiy into the Land of Canaan 
under Joshua (c. 1250 b.c.e.) the Childicn 
of Israel were a loose federation of tribes led 
successively by leadcis whom the Bible calls 
Judges. A constant thieat was presented by 
the Philistines, a poweiful nation on the west-- 
cm seaboaid. *< 

The Tribes often fought amongst them¬ 
selves. One inc ident is lecoided when the Tiibe 
of Benjamin was attacked and neatly destroy- 
ed by the others for tefusing to agtec to the 
punishment of the recalcitrant town of Gibcah. 

Besides the Philistines, the opposition of the 
Canaanite tribes had to be bioken. This was 
a long process which culminated in a decisive ^, 
victory by the. Israelite fotces led by Debotah, 
a woman judge, 'lhe Book of Judges secs . 
the Jews in this petiod as alternating between” 
the wot ship of the tine God and paganism;* 
when they setved idols they wete punished byi 
subset vience to the suttounding tribes. . J 
The monotheistic cult was not centialiscd, 
though the main center was at Beth-cl, where' 
the piophct Samuel was dedicated to servei 
when lie was a child. Under pressure, from? 
the people Samuel agreed to anoint a king —-1 
Saul (c. 1020-04 b.c c.), of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, and thus the ground was ptepated for 
the unification of the nation. Howevet, Saul 
was ultimately deposed by Samuel for nob 
exactly following divine instructions with re¬ 
gard to the complete destruction of the Ama- 
lekites, an ancient foe of Israel. Saul did not 
recognize this act and Samuel anointed David* 
(1004-965 b.c.e.) as king during Saul’s life¬ 
time. Saul’s son, Jonathan, who might have 
been considered the legitimate heir to the 
throne, recognized David's right. Much to the 
anger of his father, he maintained good rrla-*- 
tions with David and was reconciled to the' 
fact that die latter would rule Israel. David,* 
until his accession, had a chequered career as 
the leader of a private army pursued by Saul. 
Although he had the opportunity, he did not 
kill Saul whom he viewed with respect and* 
it seems, with affection. 

After Saul’s death in battle with the Philis¬ 
tines, David assumed the throne and succeeded 
in uniting the tribes into one nation. The 
Bible remembers him as an able administrator, , 
a brave soldier, and a man of great religiou^ 




Top: Full page miniature from British 
Museum Miscellany ('France, c 1280), 
showing David, the shepherd boy, attack¬ 
ing the Philistine, Goliath (1 Sam 17). 
Above: A detail irom one ot the Dura 
— Europos murals, showing Samuel an- 
nointing David in the presence a t David’s 
brothers (1 Sam 16). 

■*- 

capacity. Traditionally, the authorship of the 
Book of Psalms is attributed to him. David 
acquired the city of Jerusalem and made it his 
capital. It also became the site of the Temple 
which his son Solomon was to bflild, some¬ 
thing he himself was not allowed to do as 
it is unseemly that a man of war should erect 
a Temple whose purpose is to bring peace. 













naval operations in west asia war 


INTERVIEW WITH ADMIRAL A. K. CHATTERJI (RTD) 


Admiral A. K. Chatterji, former Chief of Indian Navy, looks 
back at the recent 18-day West Asia war’s naval aspect. 
The Admiral feels that Israelis proved smarter in naval 
operations in as much as they planned their daring actions 
on the sea with imagination. He speaks of the naval battles 
in Latakia, Nile Delta and the Gulf of Suez. According to 
the Admiral, Israeli navy did remarkably well and establish¬ 
ed itself as one of the finest navies in the world. About 
Egypt’s performance, the Admiral says it was not upto 
the mark, for Egyptians showed lack of training, pre¬ 
paredness and were unwilling to take risks. The Admiral 
su gg ests that Indian Navy should draw lessons from the re¬ 
cent war and train its men in the optimum use of sophisti¬ 
cated weaponry. 


Reprinted from 
VIKRANXT Asia'. 
Defence Journal J 
Vol. IV No. 2, Nov. 73. 


Q. Admiral, during the recent Arab-Israeli war 
what were the Naval engagements in the 
Mediterranean? 

A. On the very first night of the wai, j.e. on 
the 6th October, Israeli missile boats carried 
out a highly successful raid on the Syrian 
Mediterranean port of Latakia. Israelis 
claimed to have sunk 4 Syrian missile boats 
and one torpedo boat. 

Five days later Israelis repeated their mis¬ 
sile boat attack on Latakia. On this occasion 
three merchant ships — one Russian, one 
Japanese and one Greek — were sunk. An¬ 
other Japanese freighter was seriously dam¬ 
aged. I have a feeling that the Syrian missile 
boats were on this occasion taking shelter 
behind the merchant ships which were act¬ 
ing as a shield against the Israeli missiles. 

As a result of the two raids and a lesser 
attack on the Syrian port of Tartus Israelis 
claim to have sunk or immobilised all Syrian 
missile boats. This claim has not been denied 
by the Arabs although the Syrians claim to 
have, sunk some dozen Israeli launches. 


Q. Was there any other naval action in the Me¬ 
diterranean? 

A. The second theatre of Naval action in the 
Mediterranean was off the Nile delta. There 
were many fierce naval engagements between 
the attacking Israeli forces and the defending 
Egyptians. The Israelis appear to have fared 
better here also. They claim to have sunk 
at least 3 Egyptian missile boats against an 
Egyptian claim of 9 Israeli launches sunk. 

Q. Admiral, could you give reasons as to , why 
the Egyptian or Syrian Navy did nr take 
any action against the Israeli Nav , The 

Israeli Navy attacked Latakia and the Nile 
delta region and their missile boats too. The 
Arab Navies should have taken lessons Irom 
these and retaliated against the Israeli Navy. 

A. In the first attack on Latakia On the opening 
day of the war the Israelis appear to have 
crippled the Syrian Navy. So they could not 
very well do much after that. As regards the 
Egyptian Navy, most of their ships in the 
Mediterranean were in Alexandria harbour. *• 
Israelis maintained a continuous offensive 
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Israel Navy's Reshef 

missile boat 

in the Haifa shipyard. 


patrol around the Nile delta and kept the 
Egyptian ships at bay. The loss of 3 missile 
boats by the Egyptians further discouraged 
them from venturing out to sea. The lark of 
success of the. Arab Navies is principally be¬ 
cause they adopted a defensive posture. 


Q. Admiral, how do the respective Navies com¬ 
pare in strength of ships? 

A. The Arab Navies engaged in the war, i.e. the 
Egyptian and the Syrian Navies, had a much 
greater combined strength than the Israeli 
ivy. 

Ihc Egyptians had 13 submarines and f) 
destroyers against Israelis 2 submarines and 
2 destroyers. But the real striking strength of 
both the Navies were, however, in their mis¬ 
sile boats. Egypt had 19 missile boats fitted 
with Russian Styx missiles. Israel possessed 
12 missile boats fitted with shorter ranged 
Gabriel missiles of their own manufacture. 

The Syrian Navy is much smaller but it 
included at least eight missile, boats fitted 
with Styx missile. 


Q. Admiral, will you say something about naval 
battles that were fought in the Red Sea. 

A. On the Red Sea side most of the engage¬ 
ments have been in the Gulf of Suez. Egypt¬ 
ian gun boats regularly bombarded Israeli 
positions in the Sinai peninsula and the 
Israelis in their turn harassed the Egyptian 
vessels engaged in bombardment. 

Gulf of Aquaba appears to have been 
under undisputed Israeli control almost 
throughout the war. 

Q. Admiral, would you like to say anything more 
about the naval actions during the war? 

A. Israelis carried out some daring raids by 
under water sabotuers in Alexandria har¬ 
bour and inflicted damage to Egyptian ships. 

Besides this, the Israelis used their Gabriel 
missiles rather cleverly to attack Egyptian 
military installations near the shore. These 
missiles home on any steel structure in the 
vicinity of their flight path. So it was com¬ 
paratively simple for the Israelis to attack 
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Egyptian dioic radar stations with these mis¬ 
siles. During the Indo-Pakistani war of De¬ 
cember 1971 we used missiles fired from our 
Rocket boats in a similar manner to destroy 
Pakistani oil fuel dumps in Karachi har¬ 
bour. Pei haps the Israelis learnt an important 
lesson from us in the use of these, missiles. 


Q. Admiral, what do you think ot the Israel 
Naval actions against Syria and Egypt? 

A. Nes, the Israelis showed abundant courage 
and imagination. In a war motivation is 
perhaps the most important factor which 
leads one to vietoiy. Israelis were, outnum¬ 
bered manifold by the Arabs and they were 
lighting for their survival, fighting desper¬ 
ately for their motheiland. On the. other 
hand, the Arabs were far from united in 
their war effort. Egyptians and Syrians were 
fighting to regain the territories they had 
lost in the. previous war and to rehabilitate 
their prestige. Thus in their case the moti¬ 
vation was not as strong as that of the 
Israelis. . . . 


Q. Admiral, can we learn any lessons from this 
war? 

A. The piineipal lesson for the Navy is to have 
an offensive spiiit always and to fully under¬ 


stand and digest the. maxim that offence is 
the best form of defence. Then, in a war 
where missile boats are ranged against missile 
boats the side that opens fire, first is bound 
to hit the enemy craft and disable or sink 
it as these boats have practically no anti¬ 
missile capability. 

9 

Israelis had the leputation of possessing 
a small but an efficient Navy. They have 
certainly excelled themselves in this war with 
highly skilful use of their missile boats and 
by demonstrating infallibility of the indigen¬ 
ously manufaetuicd Gabriel missiles and thus 
further enhanced the icputatinn of their 
Navy. 

Q. Admiral, would you like to say anything else? 

v-x; % 

A. In conclusion I would like to make a reser¬ 
vation about what I have said. You will 
appreciate that my infoioration regarding 
the naval aspects of the war, at this stage, 
is limited principally to what was published 
iri the Indian pi ess. With the. lapse of time 
more details will no doubt become available 
about the vat ions naval engagements which 
may be at variance with what I have told 
you. Kut the basic fact that the. Israeli Navy 
acquitted themselves much beltei than the 
Aiab Navies in this war will remain undis¬ 
puted. 


NEGEV BEDOUIN OFFER WAR AID 

Representatives of Negev Bedouin tribes 
appeared at military government headquarters 
and offered whatever aid they could provide 
in personnel and vehicles. They said there were 


HAIFA ARABS CONTRIBUTE TO 
DEFENCE LOAN 

Voluntary loan certificates worth more than 
IL 30,000 have been purchased by Haifa Arabs. 
This was announced by Attorney Jamil Shal- 
hov, coordinator ot a joint Jewish-Arab emer- 


ready to do any work or fill any job required. 

More than one hundred Bedouin vehicles, 
with drivers, were put at the disposal ot the 
Beersheba district emergency economy com¬ 
mand. 


geney committee in Haifa. 

Mr. Shalhov noted that Haifa’s Arabs have 
also contributed several thousand pounds to 
the Soldiers' Welfare Association, and have 
helped to mobilize skilled labourers among the 
minority groups. Dozens ot Arab volunteers 
have been sent to post offices as well as to 
other government offices. 
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ISRAEL, RUMANIA 
call for Mid-East talks 


Foieign Minister Abba Eban returned lo Israel 
leeently, following a three-day official visit to the 
Socialist Republic of Rumania, during which he 
held talks with the President of the Rumanian 
National Council. Mr. Nikolae Ceausescu: the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Mr. Ion 
Gheorghe Maurei; and Foieign Minister Gheor- 
ghiu Maeoveseu. Following are. excerpts fiom the 
joint communique issued the next day: 

“Dining the visit, official talks took place bet¬ 
ween tin* Foreign Ministers of the two enunti ies 
on tl^development of bilateral relations. Opin- 

• ions weie also exchanged on a number of principal 
international issues, which included the peaceable 
settlement of the. Middle East crisis. The talks 
were conducted in a friendly and sincere atmos¬ 
phere. 

“File patties expressed their deep concern te- 
gaiding the state of tension pievailing in the 
Middle East and the recent developments which 
caused heavy losses in lives and property, at the 
same time being fraught with clanger to inter¬ 
national peace and security. It was agreed that 
the immediate solution to the conflict should con¬ 
form in spiiit and be based on the Security 
Council’s Resolution 338 of 22 October 1973. 
calling for a cease-fire and confirming Resolution 

B 212 of 22 November 1967 and calling for nego¬ 
tiations between the parties concerned with a 
view to achieving a just and lasting peace. 

Toward » Peace and Negotiations. “Both sides 
stressed the need lo promote, within the frame¬ 
work of relations among all countries, the prin¬ 
ciples of full equality of rights, the respecting of 
independence and national sovereignty, and non¬ 
interference in internal matters for the common 
gooc> 3oth sides agreed that under conditions as 
they ^Hst in the world today, with the appearance 
of a new* trend towards the development of co¬ 
operation and understanding between nations, to¬ 
wards a detente, a lessening of tension, towards 
peace and a spirit of negotiations, the political 
and peaceable solutions of the problems which 
exist are called for, now more, than ever. 

“In this spirit the parties estimated that all the 
countries throughout the world — large, medium 
and small — regardless of their social and political 

♦ regimes, their economic power or geographical 
location — can and must contribute constructively 


to a solution of the problems which preoccupy 
mankind, to work for a strengthening of peace 
and roopnation throughout the world. 

“In this respect, the two Foieign Ministers 
noted the usefulness of bilateral contacts in order 
to seek and ascertain the means to facilitate a 
solution of the. major problems of international 
life at the present time.” 

Maeoveseu to Visit Israel. The communique 
concluded by noting that Foreign Minister Maco- 
vcscu had “accepted willingly” Mr. Eban’s invita¬ 
tion to pay an official visit to Israel, the. date to 
be set through diplomatic channels. The com¬ 
munique also noted that Mr. and Mrs. Eban had 
visited industrial sites as well as social and cultural 
institutions during their stay in Rumania. 

Mr. Eban was irceived at the Presidential 
Palace in Buchaiest on 6 November, after which 
he and President Ceausescu reviewed the Middle 
East situation for over an hour. The meeting 
followed an earlier meeting Mr. Eban’s second 
with Foreign Minister Maeoveseu. That after¬ 
noon, Mr. Eban and his party left the capital for 
a bi ic*f tour of tin Carpathian region. 

At a dinnei in his honom the previous evening, 
tendered by Mr. Maeoveseu and his wife, 
Mr. Eban praised Rumania’s independent and 
constitutive foreign policy, whereby she main¬ 
tains friendly relations with countries regardless 
of their political regimes or outlooks. This con¬ 
sistent policy had “enabled Rumania to maintain 
useful contacts with other States which found 
themselves in the past - and still find themaehreii 
in the present torn by strife and feuds,” he 
declared. 

Maeoveseu Calls for Direct Negotiations in 
Mideast. Mr. Maeoveseu said he thought the 
time was right in the Middle East — after recent 
events - for direct negotiations between the 
parties. He added that Rumania solidly support¬ 
ed Security Council Resolution 242. 

Mr. Eban was given an emotional welcome by 
about 600 Buchaiest Jews at a special prayer 
meeting at the city’s main synagogue on 7 Nov¬ 
ember. He told them the purpose of his visit to 
Rumania was “something that is one of the most 
important ideals of Judaism — peace.” 
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On Refugees, 
and Palestinians 


Zinnists 


Excerpts from the statement by Ambassador 


Jacob Doron in the Special Political Committee of the 28th,session 
of the United Nations' General Assembly on 9-11-1973 


Last year I mentioned in this Committee that 
already the annual UNRWA Report for 1959 
1960 had stated that hundreds of thousands of 
refugees have established themselves in the ex¬ 
panding economies of the Arab countries. 

But it should also be recalled that after the 
1948/49 war more than half a million Jews, 
uprooted in the Arab countries moved to Israel. 

With the exception of the Jewish communities 
of the Old City of Jerusalem and of some villages 
which had been occupied by Arab forces in the 
1948 fighting, the displaced Jews who went to 
Israel from Arab countries, had a much longer 
way to go than the half-a-inillion Arabs who 
moved from areas under the control of Israel into 
adjacent Arab areas. They did not move to far¬ 
away regions. 

About 85% of these people moved only a few 
miles. They remained, and still remain, in the 
area that had been Palestine under the British 
mandate. They thus stayed in their familiar 
environment, and this certainly facilitated their 
subsequent absorption. 

In the course of years their numbers, naturally, 
increased. But so did the numbers of the Jews 
who had come to Israe.l as refugees from Arab 
countries, whose numbers to-day exceed one 
million. 

Let me also mention that a vast amount of 
the property of these Jews was left behind and 
confiscated in the Arab countries where they had 
lived, and that no offer has ever been made to 
pay compensation for it. Only small remnants of 
the ancient Jewish communities remain in the 
Arab countries of the Middle East; they are re¬ 
pressed, and not allowed to leave. 

What took place at that time, therefore, was 
an unplanned and spontaneous population ex¬ 
change, corresponding to what has happened in 
other regions. In times of war and stress, groups 
which feel insecure tend to move into areas 
where they have an affinity with the local popu¬ 
lation, based on race, religion, language or cul¬ 
ture. Historically these migrations have not been 
put into reverse — least of all, as in the present 


case, where the movement took place in both 
directions, and the war was not followed by 
peace. For twenty five years Israel and its Arab 
neighbours have faced each other across military 
lines — fust armistice lines, and now cease-fire 
lines. On both sides of these lines the displaced 
groups have put down fresh roots among their 
own kin. 

There was, however, a sharp 'contrast*} V the 
handling of the two refugee groups. The United 
Nations never became seized of the problem of 
Jews displaced from the Arab countries. Most of 
them were, resettled in Israel and absorbed into 
the life and economy of the country. That re¬ 
quired a staggering national effort and financial 
burden, willingly borne by the people of Israel, 
with material help front their Jewish brethren 
elsewhere in the free world. No comparable effort 
was made by the Arab world to absorb their own 
displaced kinsmen. 

What is it that attracted these, hundreds of 
thousands of Jews to leave everything behind and 
to move, in some cases thousands of miles, to the 
ncwly-bom State of Israel? 

Behind this movement lies a unique and un¬ 
broken connexion, extending nearly four thousand 
years, between the Land of the Bible and the 
People of the Book. No Je.w rould dwell in 
Israel as a stranger or an alien. There is not a 
foot of its soil which is not hallowed by the 
bones of his ancestors, of the ancient Hebrew 
patriarchs and kings, prophets and warriors, the 
scriptural story of whose deeds and words became 
part of the universal heritage of riiankind. > H jvas 
here that our people enjoyed national inG,fiend- 
ence, which they lost, and regained, and lost 
again in the perpetual struggle against the. great 
colonial empires of ancient times. We live in an 
era of liberation movements, and Zionism is 
perhaps the oldest of them. 

And to all those who spoke here pejoratively 
of Zionism, I would say that the idea of this 
unbroken connexion of the Jewish people with 
Zion, which is another name in Hebrew, for the 
land of Israel, finds its expression in our prayers 1 
which are said facing Jerusalem, wherever one 
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finds oneself, and in the words of the blessing 
“Next year in Jerusalem” which reflects the age- 
old longing of our people. 

There is nothing mysterious or sinister about 
the Zionist movement. 

It was launched in the late nineteenth century 
as the national liberation movement of a small 
and battered people and, as I have just said, it 
expiessed the longing and the need of that people 
— the Jewish people — for revived freedom 
and nationhood in its ancient homeland. 

Thus, it can be confidently said that the re¬ 
establishment of Jewish independence in Israel, 
after centuries of struggle to overcome foreign 
conquest and exile, is a vindication of the funda¬ 
mental concepts of equality of nations and of 
self-determination. To question the Jewish peo¬ 
ple’s kq&vht to national existence and freedom is to 
deny the central precepts of the United Nations. 

Throughout history, only the Jewish people, 
and none other, saw the land of Israel as a dis¬ 
tinct political entity, as the centre of its national 
existence and of its civilization. All other inhabit¬ 
ants who settled there, after the Jews had been 
uprooted by foreign invaders, regarded them¬ 
selves and the country itself as integral parts of 
larger entities, political, national and religious. 

The Arab inhabitants of the land have, always 
considered themselves to be part of the larger 
Arab nation which has by now vindicated its 
rights to self-determination and independence in 
18 sovereign Arab states. 

Within the area of Palestine itself, the aspira¬ 
tions of the Arab people to sovereignty have been 
met twice by the international community. In 
the period of the League of Nations, Transjordan 
was cut off from the West Bank, closed to Jews 
and established as a separate Palestinian Arab 
entity. The United Nations responded again to 


Arab claims and railed for the establishment of 
a second Arab state, in Palestine, alongside the 
Jewish state. Were it not for the invasion by the 
neighbouring Arab states, there would be today 
not one Arab State in Palestine —- Jordan, but two. 

The existence in Palestine of one, rather than 
two, Arab States does not alter the fact that the 
Arab population of Palestine exercises its right to 
political independence within a sovereign Pales¬ 
tinian Arab entity. On 14 January 1963, King 
Hussein declared that “Jordan is Palestine and 
Palestine is Jordan”. Mr. Anwar Nuseibeh, a 
former Jordanian Defence Minister, who now 
lives in Jerusalem stated on 23 October 1970: 
“The Jordanians are also Palestinians. This is 
one. state. This is one people. The name is not 
important.” 

As pointed out by the Foreign Minister of 
Israel in his speech in the General Assembly on 
28 September 1972 “the Kingdom of Jordan is 
a Palestinian state in the, sense that a majority of 
its citizens were Palestinians and a majority of 
all the Palestinians in the world are citizens of 
that state”. 

It is clear, in the light of these, facts, that the 
rights of Jews and Arabs in Palestine to national 
existence are not irreconcilable. The Arabs exer¬ 
cise them in the Arab state: the Jews in the State 
of Israel. The Arabs are free, of course, to decide 
on the name, political structure and unity of their 
state. However, they cannot claim that only their 
rights are valid, that equal rights should be denied 
to the Jewish people in its historic homeland, and 
that instead of finding accommodation between 
the two peoples the rights of the Arabs should 
supplant the rights of the Jews. 

Within the efforts whirh must be made by all 
concerned towards the achievement of peace in 
the Middle East, the solution of the question of 
the Palestine refugees will find its proper place. 


POLL IN DENMARK SHOWS 

61 1 FOR - 3 1 AGAINST ISRAEL 

‘OBSERVA’ has tun an opinion poll for Jyllands Poston on the Danish popula¬ 
tion’s sympathies in the Middle East conflict. The poll was taken after the cease¬ 
fire of October 22nd to the first of November ’73. 

The Observa study comprises a representative section of the Danish popula¬ 
tion. The poll was taken among 1.245 people over the age of 20. 

The Observa poll showed that 61 % of the Danish population sympathized 
with Israel — the greatest number with Israel in the present M. E. conflict. 

3% of the population sympathized with the Arab countries. 

28% were neutral. 

8% “did not know”. 

The poll has been set-up according to profession and political affiliation. 
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DAVID BEN-GURION 
1886-1973 

They called him ha Zakcn — 
the Old Man. The desert sun of 
N egev had weathered his face 
rough as wrinkled parchment, 
and his voice was sometimes 
gentle, sometimes a testy grump. 
He had piercing blue eyes and a 
frazzled halo of silver hair that 
was as much his hallmark as his 
jutting lower lip and bulldog 
jaw. He lived a remarkably full 
87 years, and when he died last 
weekend in Tel Aviv, David Ben- 
Gurion, Israel’s first Prime Min¬ 
ister, left behind a war-numbed 
country that was hard put to ab¬ 
sorb the dimensions of its loss. 
For Ben-Gurion was the closest 
thing to a Biblical prophet ever 
to wander out of the Diaspora 
and cross into the Holy Land. 

To the people he led into na¬ 
tionhood, Ben-Gurion was Israel’s 
George* Washington, .Abraham 
Lincoln and Teddy Roosevelt all 
wrapped into one. 

— NEWSWEEK. 10-12-1973 


A REALIST AND 
VISIONARY 

He was the realist and 'vision¬ 
ary who had dreamed of and 
worked for a Jewish state through 
half a century of Turkish, Bri¬ 
tish and international rule in 
Palestine. He had suggested the 
name for the new country. He had 
carried out hard or unpopular 
decisions in the state’s early days 
and inevitably left on Israel the 
strength of his own personality. 

It was quite a personality. Ben- 
Gurion’s moods covered the full 
range from stormy to stoical. He 
was at times arbitrary, vindictive 
and magnanimous. He had a dis¬ 
arming smile, but the deepset 
brown eyes under the delta-like 
shock of white hair always burn¬ 
ed. He believed in direct answers 
to direct questions, and his alle¬ 
giance was unquestioning. "I am 
a Jew first and an Israeli after¬ 
ward,” invariably said the man 
who came from a nonobservant 
family. 

TIME. 10-12-1973 


He was a Messianic figure, especially for the thousands of hapless immigrants 
who poured into Israel after the Second World War. Robust and stocky, his huge 
head framed in a halo of unruly white hair, he looked every inch a fighter. But though 
his Gideon-like qualities were obvious, he was also, less obviously, a considerable 
scholar. In him were combined an a/most mystical nationalist fervour with a passionate 
belief in Socialism. 


— The Observer, London, 2 December, 1973 




PRIME MINISTER’S TRIBUTE 


Tlir Cabinet held a special mourning session in 
inemoiy of David Hen-Curion. 

The meeting rose as, under a black-wi rallied 
portrait of ltan-Ciiirion, Piime Minister Meir de- 
claied: “He was the chosen of the people, in 
the period of renaissance of the Jewish people, 
on its wav to independence. 

“What characleii/ed Bcn-Cmion was princi¬ 
pally the power of leadership, thanks to which 
lie led the nation to independence. He instinc¬ 
tively knew how to concentrate on essentials. 
We who worked alongside him, saw him in his 


full vigour, and also in his struggles within him¬ 
self. 

“He was privy to another secret: that we are 
a small nation, whose steadfastness continually 
grew to the measure of our unity and solidarity. 
He was a man who fought for his opinions — 
but he also knew there were things around which 
one had to unite. 

“fie was a thinker, was interested in all human 
questions. Our world is made sadder, perhaps a 
little less secure, now that the giant of thought 
and action is no longer with us.” 


DAVID BEN-GURION 


Bom October Hi, 188(i, Plonsk (Poland.). 

Kducation: traditional religious schools; private tui¬ 
tion in languages and general studies; Istanbul Uni¬ 
versity (Faculty of Law): a lifetime of independent 
study and re searc h. 

Active in Zionist Labour Movement (I’oalei Zion) 
from early youth; settled in Palestine in 1906: exiled 
by the Ottoman Government in 1915; founded the 
Hcchalutz (Pioneer) organization in the USA: helped 
to recruit the Jewish Legion and served in Palestiri'- 
m its ranks in the First World War. 

One of the- founders of the Histadrut (General 
Federation of Jewish Labour) and its Secretary-General 
(1921-1955): one of the founders, also, of Mapai, the 
• Israel Labour Party, in 1950; founder of Raft, the- Israel 
Labour List, in 19b5. 

Carried out many political missions abroad. Elected 
to the Jewish Agency Executive (1955); Chairman of 
tin- Executive (1935-1948). Chosen to testify on behalf 
of the Yishuv (the Jewish pre-State community) before 
British Inquiry Commissions of 1958 and 1946, and the 
Anglo-Arnerican Inquiry Commission of 1947. 

Following the UN Partition Resolution of 29 Novem¬ 
ber 1947, elected Chairman of the National Administra¬ 
tion given charge of security and defence: pro- 

rluirr^W the- establishment of the independent State of 
Israel, May 14, 1948. 

Prime Minister arid Minister of Defence in the Pro¬ 
visional Government (1948) and in all succeeding 
Cabinets until December 7, 1953, when he tendered 
his resignation and settled in Sdc Boker in the Negev. 
Rejoined the Government as Minister of Defence on 
February 21, 1955: Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence, November 3. 1955 — June 16, 1963; Member 
of First. Second. Third, Fourth and Fifth Kncssets 
(Mapai) and Sixth Knesset (Rafi). 

4 Visited Britain and Greece in 1950: US in May-Junc 
' 1951; France in August 1959; US and Britain in Spring 
1960: France, Belgium and Holland in June 1960; 


Canada, US, Biitain and France in Mav-June 1961; 
Burma in December 1961; Scandinavia in summer 1962. 

Publications 

I hroughoul bis long and eiowded span, Ben-Gurion 
was a copious writer. To bis credit are thousands of 
ai tides and pamphlets, some collected in bonk form in 
‘We and Our Neighbours', ‘From Class to Nation', On 
the Watch’, ‘In the Battle' (5 volumes), ‘When IsraCi 
Fought - , and ‘The Vision and the Way’ (5 volumes). 

His considered views on basic issues appear in the 
introductory essays which he contributed almost every 
year to the Government Year Book during his pre¬ 
miership. In 1965, Aldus Books published The Jews in 
Theii Land, a historical survey conceived and edited bv 
him, in collaboration with distinguished scholars, in¬ 
cluding the late President Ben-Zvi. He himself wrote 
the chapters on the modern return to the Homeland 
and the State of Israel, 

His memoirs 611 three volumes: the third of them 
was published by Am Oved in April 1973. His work on 
‘The Resurgent State- of Israel’ in two volumes 
was published in 1969, also by Am Oved. Robert St. 
John has written his biography. 

Ben-Gurion spent his years of retirement at Sdc; Boker, 
where he founded the Sdc Boker College. Deliberately, 
he- made his home, at the end, in a kibbutz of the south¬ 
ern desert, setting a precept and an example for Israel’s 
youth to follow. 

Tn recognition, among other literary distinctions, of 
his cultural le adership and achievements, he was award¬ 
ed the Buhlick Prize by the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem (1949) and the Bialik Prize by the Tel-Aviv 
Municipality (1952): honorary doctorates by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America (1952). the Hebrew 
University (1955) Brandeis University (1960). and the 
Technion (1962): and the Henrietta Szold Award by 
the Hadassah Women's Zionist Organization of America 
(1958). 

Married (to Paula Munwciss, 1916, who died in 1968), 
one son, two daughters. 
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The not-unknown Soldier 

BY MOSHE SHAMIR 


We have no Unknown Soldiers. 

Whenever one of us prays for the well-being of our army, for 
its triumph, he appends a name. In his heart or with his lips he 
adds the. name of his son or his brother or his father or his friend. 

We have no Unknown Soldiers. 

As each of us knows that someone is protecting him hr 
knows who it is. Exactly. He can tell you his name. 

We have no Unknown Soldiers. 

Clear skies above us — we know exactly whom to thank for it. 
It won’t help the young fellow to turn his back to the. camera. We 
know him. His speech betrays him, his modesty and simplicity 
betray him, as do the girls who call out: “Oh, it’s. . .” 

We have no Unknown Soldiers. 

When our children go to school, they know exactly where the 
science teacher is serving and in what tank their gym teacher is 
sitting. 

And in the neighbourhood everyone knows who has gone, 
when, to which unit. And the entire country is covered by a 
greeting network from one mother to another, from one settlement 


to the next — the largest un¬ 
broken system of underground 
communication of love and con¬ 
cern in the world 

Our soldier is not unknown 
because our civilian is' not un¬ 
known. 

We know him well, at times 
to the point of gritting our teeth. 
He has a big dose of self-aware¬ 
ness. He sticks to his opinions. 
He asks questions. He wants to 
examine everything to it.s essence 
He doesn’t fall for tall tales 
Everything matters to him his 
own self, his family, his'"society 
and his political party. And any¬ 
thing in which he sees issues of 
justice, honesty, fairness. 

He doesn't yield. He mixes 
into everything, likes to be with 
it, where the action is. He is 
curious, opinionated, gets things 
going. He doesn’t like to remain 
unknown. 

Throughout the year we suffer 
quite a bit because of these char¬ 
acteristics of ours. But in war 
they become diligence, inventive¬ 
ness. agility, even dedication and 
self-sacrifice. In war they create 
that unique quality, that rise to 
valor of the not-unknown soldier 
of the Israel Army. 

Our soldier is not unknown be¬ 
cause the. land which he^js de¬ 
fending is not unknown. To us, 
this is not merely a land where 
we happened to be born. Most 
of us were reborn here, of our 
own will, of our-own decision, 
and we. fought our way here, or 
else we relive this fight as part 
of our parental and environment¬ 
al heritage. 

This is the land we wanted, 
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whose covenant with us we feel, 
the land we have come to know. 
We have been taught — at times 
against our will — that we have 
no other, that it is our saviour, 
that it alone is ours. 

Chance may appeal to others. 
Nonchalant acceptance of being 
on one’s soil like the trees and 
the grass and the fauna may be 
preferable for some people* We 
prefer the selectivity, the con¬ 
scious acquisition of the land, the 
creation of a covenant, the choice 
of ofh* own destiny. 

Wc prefer a homeland which 
is not unknown, one that has a 
name, and its name is ours! 

Our soldier is not unknown be¬ 
cause our people is not unknown. 

No geography formed it, no 
climatic conditions gave it cohe¬ 
sion, no historical pressures solidi¬ 
fied it. 

It chose to be a nation, to re¬ 
main a nation - after and de¬ 
spite thousands of tests. 

Because of all these things, we 
have no Unknown Soldiers. 

m know them, we identify 
with them, every hour and 
minute of the day. They know 
us, they identify with us, every 
hour and minute of the day. 

Wc breathe together, fight to¬ 
gether, fall and rise together. 

Wc have no Unknown Soldiers. 


from heart to heart 

BY CARMEL LA LACHIS 


With nerves strung taut, mother, father and other members 
of the Haifa family wait for word from the youngest son, a platoon 
commander in the regular army, stationed in the canal zone. The 
phone rings. It is a call from Givatayim. "This morning we received 
a postcard from our son at the canal," says the mother in Giva¬ 
tayim, "and he sends regards from your son." A moment elapses. 
"From which of them?" the mother in Haifa asks, her voice trem¬ 
bling. She has three sons in the army, and no word has come 
through yet from the youngest. "Just a moment," says the mother 
in Givatayim, "I'll check." A moment goes by, a long one. "Here 
it says regards from Rami," says the mother in Givatayim. The 
voice of the mother in Haifa becomes clear, young and beautiful, 
as if one week — long as a year — has not elapsed. "Thank you, 
thank you." A short time later a postcard from the eldest son in 
the Golan Heights is delivered. In it — a request to convey regards 
to a soldier's family in Jerusalem. The mother in Haifa hastens to 
call. "I just received a postcard from my son in the Golan Heights," 
she tells the mother in Jerusalem. “He writes that your son is fine 
and sends you his regards. . ." 

Israel's mail operates from heart to heart. 

CALLING HOME 
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Concert for Orchestra, 
Phantom and Skyhawk 

BY MOSHE DOR 


“In no otliei roimtiy in the. world an* there 
people as admited as l.si net's pilots.” The com¬ 
pliment was heard by an oveillow audience of 
jiilots and ground-news in one of the air force’s 
bases, somewhere in the countiy; the same some* 
wheie fiom which the best sons of Israel take oil 
in their steel birds to ensure their people’s victoiy 
and life. 

The. young men, in flight ovcialls and wmking 
clothes, weie being addressed by Xithin Mehta, 
conductor of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Mehta, together with eighty members of the 
orchestra wen- at their base to entcitain with 
Beethoven, Dvoiak, Ve.rdi, Bizet and Mendelsohn. 
“We play our instruments: you play with the 
Phantoms and the Skyhawks which is much 
more impoitant,” said the swarthy man whose 
dark eyes shone in a smile, as he stood on the 
conductor’s stand. 

"When I spoke with your commander.” he 
added, “he could not estimate how many people 
would come to the concert. I am glad so many 
of you are hen*. We weie requested to play short 
pieces only, so that necessaiy announcements can 
be made. But I must tell you that it is with jov. 
pleasure and pride that we are here tonight.” 

He spoke English Mehta, who is among the 
world’s best known conductors is of Indian descent 
-- but his words were well understood. 

Strange harmony 

He and his players had an excellent audience. 
Very rarely do artists enjoy an audience such as 
this, one that listens with all their heart and 
might. Pilots weie occasionally called out for their 
missions, which cannot be postponed even when 


the Philhaimoiiic Orchestra comes to an air force 
base. But the playcis forgave them their “distuib- 
anccs,” including the roar of the planes landing 
and taking off which created a strange har¬ 
mony, beautiful and original at times, as it mingled 
with the oichestra’s sounds. The. members of the 
Philharmonic played with unusual cnlhfKiasm, 
and the audience responded in kind. 

“With the exception of a few mcmheis who 
serve, in fighting units, the majority of the orches¬ 
tra’s membeis belongs to the 1 entertainment branch 
of the chief education officer,” explained Abe 
Cohen, the*, oichestra’s manager, “and the htaneh 
acceded to out repeated request to play before 
soldiers by sending them here. This is the first 
time*, we have appealed in the army. I'he tech¬ 
nical problems related to a philharmonic concert 
create a special situation. But soon we’ll be send¬ 
ing out groups of four players to every and any 
place they can reach. Quartets do not pose as 
many problems as a whole orchestra.” 

“What the war does to people,” a pilot told 
me. Who could imagine* that I’d be sitting at a 
concert? Sure, my sister is a violin teacher, but 
a concert is so festive. . . At home* I listen to 
classical music, but a concert!” The truth is that 
the classical music played by the orchestra on this 
occasion was not so "frightening.” In f^V:‘ it 
could be called light classical music. Nor were 
the players dressed in evening suits, but simply in 
dark trousers and white shirts with open collars 
and short sleeves. But even so, a concert is a 
concert. 

You not used to drastic changes 

“I sometimes listen to classical music — it de¬ 
pends on my mood,” said a pilot who had return- 
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ed fiom a mission over the canal aica shortly be- 
foir the (oncc.it. “As to our ability to adjust to 
different frames of mind so quickly in the air 
foicc you get used to the drastic changes. One 
moment in battle, another at the workshop, then 
lest, then a concert.” “My brother is a violinist, 
and one musician in the family is enough,” says 
another pilot who joins in the conversation, I at 
least know what a concert’s like.. Hut to go to 
one on my own . . Never. . .” 

I'lie base commander tells me that lie took 
everything into consideration, but “a spark of 
rultuir” must be maintained at all times and de¬ 
spite the fact that “concerts aie a touchy subject. 
I am alwavs ready lor experiments such as this. 
I asA^ued that many people here would enjoy it 
and you see. 1 was light.” 

He was right a fait seconded by the orches¬ 
tra, as well as by violinist Isaac Stern, who hap¬ 
pened to be. at the same base and agieed to he 
soloist for the Philharmonic. They all received 
applause, and the shining faces and hearts opened 
to them and absorbed the music thirstily. And 
when the commander saw that Zubin Mehta was 


perspiring and his shirt was sticking to his body, 
he rushed up to him with a dry military shirt. 

An army .\hitt to Mehta 

Zubin Mehta woie the green Israel Army shirt, 
raised the conductor’s baton, his eyes shining — 
and the national anthem burst forth full force 
hour the instiuments, as Isaac Stein joined the 
oicheslra with his violin, tears shining in his eyes. 
Ilatikvah filled the hall as all stood at attention. 

"lo play line is our way to thank you for yom 
wonde.ilul work. May time he no need for this 
type ol work in the future, and may you be able 
to devote all of your time to listening to music,” 
said Zubin Mehta later on. as the members of 
the oichestra we.ic parking their instruments. 

Darkness was alieady enveloping the base and 
a chilly wind i riffled the tree-tops. Only the 
planes' roais continued undistuibed by darkness: 
one took oil the otlrei landed, long after the 
sounds ol Schubert, Bizet and Mendelsohn had 
died away. Hut this is the subject for another 
story. 


‘Air losses one plane in ioo sorties 9 

“The Israel Air Force lost only one plane for every 
100 sorties flown against the enemy, as compared to four 
planes lost in same number of sorties flown in the 1967 
war, “Aviation Week” reports in its latest issue. 

The American weekly claims Israel lost 18 per cent 
of its total (undisclosed) number of aircraft during the 
Yom Kippur War — but only four planes in dogfights — 
while destroying 370 Arab fighters, one bomber, and 40 
Arab* helicopters. 

Without giving exact figures, the paper claims the 
Israel Air Force was outnumbered four to one, and was 
able to achieve its successes with the help of an extremely 
efficient centralized command which enabled it to dispatch 
aircraft against Syria or Egypt at will.” 

— Jerusalem Post 5-12-1973 
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Heavy Investments in Chemicals Lead to Progress 


Considered the most capital intensive of an> 
industrial sector in Israel, the chemical industry 
accounts for about 25% of total industrial capital 
today. About 20% of total industrial investment, 
that is, some IL 1,500 million ($ — 4.20 IL), has 
been put into chemicals over the last decade, 
and it is expected that more than IL 2,600 mil¬ 
lion will be invested in the coming ten years. 

A result of this massive investment was an 
impressive rise in the value of output from 
1L800 million in 1965, to IL 1,740 million in 
1972 (both figures in 1971 prices). About 60% 
of the increase in the value of output in this 
period was accounted for by the heavy chemical 
branch (mining, basic, chemicals and oil refining) ; 
and another 25% by the pesticides and pharma¬ 
ceuticals branches. 

In volume of output the industry experienced 
a four-and-a-half fold increase from 1960 to 
1972, which was one of the largest growth rates 
of any branch of Israel industry. This also com¬ 
pares well with the growth of the chemical indus¬ 
try abroad. 

The Israel chemical industry, which today com¬ 
prises about 200 plants with 14,000 workers, 
consists of the following branches: mining of 
raw materials, basic organic and inorganic chemi¬ 
cals, pesticides, pharmaceuticals, soaps and deter¬ 
gents, paints and lacquers, cosmetics, other chemi¬ 
cals, oil refining and byproducts. Oil prospecting, 
crude oil production, and stone and sand quar¬ 
ries are not included in this industry. 

EXPORTS 

The rise in exports has also been dramatic, 
from $50 million in 1965, to $120 million in 
1972. In this the heavy chemicals branch also 
accounted for 60%, and the pesticides and phar¬ 
maceuticals for another third of the total. 

In the. past ten years exports grew relatively 
faster than output, rising from a quarter of out¬ 
put to about one-third. As a consequence the 
share of Israel’s exports contributed by the chemi- 
mical industry rose over this period, and now 
approaches that achieved by the chemical indus¬ 
try in most developed countries. 


Since the mid-sixties the greater part of ex¬ 
port growth of the industry has derived from 
the chemical branch itself rather than 'from oil 
and mining operations. Within the chemical 
branch the share of nc.wer and more sophisticated 
products such as pesticides in exports has increas¬ 
ed while that of the more traditional products 
such as basic chemicals and paints has declined. 

The forecast for overseas sales for this industry 
sees an additional $210 million in exports in the 
next decade, representing a 275% rise in total 
chemical exports. About 40% of this should come 
from basic chemicals and about 30% from pesti¬ 
cides. Together the two branches should atx'ount 
for more than half of total chemical exports. 

LOCAL MARKET 

The chemical industry is actually its own big¬ 
gest customer, though it also provides raw mate¬ 
rials to other industries. Over half of the output 
of the chemical industry is used as raw materials, 
both by the industry itself and by other branches 
of the economy. 


CONTINUED CHEMICAL EXPORTS 
FROM ISRAEL 

November 13th, 1973 — Despite a seemingly para¬ 
lyzing shortage of production workers, Makhteshim 
Beer Sheva succeeded in fulfilling its exports during 
October 1973 to the tune of $ 1,300,000. Production 
was continued through a rapid mobilization of Makh- 
teshim’s research and engineering staff as regular pro¬ 
duction workers. Exports around the world were con¬ 
tinued, with a Novcmber-December forecast predicting 
a complete return to normalcy. 

Makhteshim is Israel's leading manufacturer oLpjant 
protection chemicals, while it also serves as the ^Lead- 
quarters and scientific-technological centre of the Koor 
Chemical Division. As a significant member of Koor 
Industries Ltd., Israel’s largest industrial concern, 
Makhteshim presently employs some 600 skilled work¬ 
men and scientists, including 75 who hold academic 
degrees. 

Makhteshim manufactures and markets finished pro¬ 
ducts, formulations and concentrates for processing by 
the users. In addition, the plant produces industrial 
chemicals and various products such as chlorine, caus¬ 
tic soda and acids, plastic materials such as polyester 
resins and Tag, a fruit coating emulsion. 
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DESPITE WAR 


ISRAEL 

EXPORTS 


AVOCADOS 

THE ANSWER TO EVERY 
GOURMETS DESIRE, FRESH 
AVOCADO GROWN DURING A WAR, 
PART OF ISRAEL'S BURGEONING 
EXPORTS AROUND THE WORLD 


ONIONS 

TRUCK LOADS OF FRESH PICKED 
ONIONS, GROWN IN ISRAEL 
DURING THE WAR OF OCTOBER 
1973, SHIPPED TO ISRAEL'S 
GROWING EXPORT MARKETS. 


& 


PAPER 

ROLLS OF HIGH QUALITY PAPER 
FROM ISRAEL’S PAPER MILLS. 

THE RESULT OF EXPORT 
PRODUCTION DURING A WAR, 
LEAVING THE COUNTRY DESPITE 
TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES. 





OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
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THE HISTORY 
S 

THE BIBLE 

Known populaily by Jews as 
the TaNaCh (the initial letteis 
of the Hebrew names of its thiee 
parts), the Bible was composed 
over a period of at least a thou¬ 
sand years, from about 1300 
b.e.e. The first part, the Torah, 
consists of five books and tells 
the story of the Cl ration, the 
patriarchs, the enslavement in 
Egypt and the Exodus, and 
the wandering in the wilder¬ 
ness up to the entry into the 
Land of Canaan. It also contains 
a comprehensive body of law 
which is the basis for all Jewish 
religious and legal practice. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, these books 
were written by Moses at God’s 
dictation; the critical view at¬ 
tributes them to various later 
periods. 

The, second part, the Nevi’ini (llebiew loi 
prophets), is sub-divide-d into two sections. 
The first, the Eaily Prophets, consists of his¬ 
torical books which take the story onwaids 
from the conquest of Canaan under Joshua 
ill about 1230 b.e.e., to the destitution of the 
First Temple (386 b.e.e.). The second section 
contains various prophetic woiks recording 
prophecies made at different times and in 
different circumstances. For example.. Jeie- 
iniali in Judea warned his countrymen of their 
impending captivity, and Ezekiel latei en¬ 
couraged his fellow exiles with the vision of 
their lelurn to the Land. The historical setting 
of certain other prophecies is not absolutely 
identifiable. The third part of the. Bible, 
Ketuvim in Hebrew (Writings or Hagio- 
grapha), is an anthology of miscellaneous 
books — historical, devotional, poetic, drama¬ 
tic and natradve. 

The books of the Bible (the canon) wive 
chosen by the rabbis of the Mishnaic period 
out of a grcat de&J of literature, some of which 
still exists I^ittjeApocrypha (i.e., the external 
books). The«fthon was fixed by the first cen¬ 
tury c.e. and the traditional text for the books 


One of th? jars in which the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Here found at Qumran. 


was established by the 8th or 9th ecntuiy. 
Rece.nl finds of ancient biblical texts, such as 
the Isaiah Scroll discovcicd in the Qumian 
Caves, which dates fiom the fiist century c.e. 
at the latest, vaiy only veiy slightly fiom the 
accepted traditional vo.ision. 

The Bible lias been lianslated into the 
vast majority of the world’s languages. As the 
Old Testament the Bible is accepted as part 
of the basis for Christianity, and Islam- also 
accepts it as an authoritative woid of 
For Jews the Bible is the Book of Books, and 
nothing is moie important than its study. 
Thousands of commentaries have been written 
to explain its every word. In the synagogue, 
sections of the Torah are read regularly on 
Saturdays and holy days, as well as smaller 
portions every Monday and Thursday. This 
public reading, supplemented by texts from 
the Prophets, lias occupied a central place in 
the synagogue service for well over 2,000 years. 
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Israel will make every effort ' 
to attain peace 

Concluding Statement by the Prime Minister Mrs. Colda Meir, 
in the Knesset (Parliament) 
on 20 December, 1973. 

The Government of Israel will send authorized representatives to 
the peace conference with clear-cut directives to make every effort 
to advance towards and attain peace. Substantive directives will be 
issued by the new Government, and I do not take it upon myself to define now 
its attitudes on the major points at issue. However, I hope and -believe that the 
new Government to be. established by the Eighth Knesset after the election!? will 
express our people’s yearnings for peace within defensible borders. 

On the. threshold of the conference, I shall make no attempt to examine 
the attitudes of the governments of the. Arab states. There will be time for this 
in the course of the discussions at the conference. The influence of the Algiers 
conference, its deliberations and resolutions, cannot but give rise to concern. How¬ 
ever, we shall not cease to hope for a turning point, a new approach, for the 
throwing off of the shackles of extreme attitudes devoid of any sense of reality. 

I would like the Arab States to proceed to the peace conference in the same 
spirit of sincerity, imbued with the same aspirations that animate the people and 
the Government of Israel — for then the road to peace will be smooth in both 
directions. 

The Seventh Knesset is concluding its term of office in the wake of the 
difficult trials and the significant victory of the Yom Kippur War. The. peace 
conference will be opening with the Seventh Knesset not yet having completed its * 
term. No effort must be spared to enable the State of Israel — during the term 
of the Eighth Knesset — to reach an agreement on the separation of forces and, 
what is more, achieve the central objective of our policy — a lasting peace. 

Once the stage of substantive discussions is reached, Israel’s delegates will 
strive for a contractual peace between the parties, with defensible borders, and in 
accordance with the guidelines which, in my belief, will be expressed in the basic 
policy of the next Government. 

Israel’s participation in the talks is not subject to any prior conditions, ^rael 
has not demanded prior acceptance of her positions by the other parties, nor is 
she accepting beforehand the conditions of the other parties, as stated by them 
publicly and otherwise, but each side will be free to submit its proposals on the 
subjects under discussion. 

We are aware of the difficulties and struggles ahead of us. We are alert to 
the dangers. Nevertheless, Israel’s emissaries will go to the peace conference soberly, 
wholeheartedly, and courageously. 

We shall let no-one take the name of peace in vain. We. shall not cease to 
strive for a full peace — in the simple sense of the term — a peace to end wars, 
which will open up bright prospects for the undisturbed development of a life of * 
creative progress for each and every one of the peoples and states in the Middle East. 
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The Geneva Peace Conference 

Highlights from the address by Mr. Abba Eban, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of Israel, 

at the inaugural session of The Geneva Peace Conference 

on The Middle East, December 21, 1973. 


THE SINGLE CAUSE OF CONFLICT 

' The£Tis nothing in any degree similar to the Arab-lsrael conflict. The crisis of the Middle- 
East has many consequences — but only one cause. Israel’s right to peace, security, 
sovereignty, commerce, international friendships, economic development, maritime freedom 
— indeed its very right to Jive has for twenty-five years been forcibly denied and aggres- 
sively attacked. AH the other elements of the conflict are consequences of this single 
cause. In no other dispute has there been such a total denial not only of the sovereign 
rights of a state, but even of its legitimate national personality. 


ISRAEL’S AIM AT THE CONFERENCE 

Israel’s aim at this cornerence is a peace, treaty 
defining the terms of our co-existence in future 
years. Since the purpose of this conference is 
peace, it is vital that we understand what the 
I word involves. Peace is not a mere ceasefire or 
armistice. Its meaning is not exhausted by the 
absence of war. Peace commits us not only to 
abstention from violence but also to positive obli¬ 
gations which neighbouring states owe to each 
other by virtue of their very proximity. 

The essence of a durable peace is that it creates 
a new human reality. It does not rest on the cold 
forms^sm of documents alone. Nations at peace 
are nerc separated from each other by hermetically 
sealed boundaries guarded by international peace* 
forces. Indeed the emphasis on the interposition 
of police units in such public debates on the 
Middle East is a confession that the peace that is 
envisaged is not authentic, stable or real. The 
ultimate guarantee of a peace agreement lies 
in the creation of common regional interests in 
such degree of intensity, in such multiplicity of 
inter-action, in such entanglement of reciprocal 
.advantage, in such mutual accessibility of human 
’contact, as to put the possibility of future war 
beyond rational contingency. 


The peace treaties that we wish to negotiate 
and conclude should provide for the permanent 
elimination of all forms of hostility, blockade 
and boycott. The peace settlement must be the 
product of mutual agreement and not of external 
pressure or of intimidation of one party by the 
other. It is only by freely accepting national and 
international responsibility for the peace agree¬ 
ment that its signatories can ensure, its durability. 
Our peace treaties should, of course, provide for 
the renunciation of the use of force in our rela¬ 
tions with each other. It should contain specific 
and unequivocal recognition of each other’s poli¬ 
tical independence, integrity and sovereignty. It 
should contain prohibition of any hostile action 
including terrorist action conducted from the 
territory of one of the signatories against the 
territory and population of the other. It should 
formally announce the permanent end of the 
conflict and the renunciation of all claims or 
acts arising from belligerency. It should ensure 
that all the international conventions which each 
of the signatories has signed should be applicable 
to the other signatory into such international 
obligations in the past. Nations at peace with 
each other do not seek to impede the movement 
of each other’s ships or aircraft, or forbid them 
the normal civilities of air transit and maritime 
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passage. Governments establishing peaceful riv 
lations with respect to formal relations with each 
other in the economic, commercial, cultural and 
political domains. With the establishment of peace 
it woidd become noimul for Israel and the Arab 
states to take their places jointly in regional deve¬ 
lopment organizations. 

THE BOUNDARY QUESTION 

The peace treaty to be. negotiated with each 
neighbouring state should contain an agreement 
on boundaiics. The decisive test for Israel will be. 
the defensibility of its new boundaries against 
the contingency of attacks and blockades such 
as those threatened and carried out in 1967 and 
1973. The experience of October 1973 confirmed 
our view that the pcimancnt boundaries must 
be negotiated with the utmost precision and care. 
Peace-makers do not reconstruct vulnerable, in- 
llammatoiy situations. They try to correct them. 
Therefore there cannot be a return to the former 
Armistice Lines of 1949-67. They proved to be 
inherently fragile. They served as a temptation 
to an aggressive design of encirclement and block¬ 
ade from which Israel broke out in 1967 after 
weeks of solitude and peril, to the emphatic re¬ 
lief of peace-loving peoples across the world. 
But we arc ready for a territorial compromise 
which would serve the legitimate interest of all 
signatory states. There, must be a basic readiness 
on all sides to make such concessions as do not 
threaten vital security interests. Israel docs not 
seek acceptance, of any of its positions as a print- 
condition of negotiation. Having heard Arab posi¬ 
tions and stated our own we should, at an appro¬ 
priate stage, seek to bring them to compromise. 
Security arrangements and demilitarized areas can 
supplement the negotiated boundary agreement, 
without, of course, replacing it. For Israel the 
overriding theme in the peace discussion is that 
of security. 

THE NEGOTIATION WITH JORDAN 

Our negotiation with Jordan will define the 
agreed boundaries and other conditions of co-exist¬ 
ence between two states occupying the original 
area of the Palestine Mandate — Israel and the 
neighbouring Arab state. The specific identity of 
the Palestinian and Jordanian Arabs will be able 
to find expression in the neighbouring state in 
peaceful co-operation with Israel. We declare our 
opposition to the explosive fragmentation of the 
area between three states in the region between 
the desert and the sea where there are, after all, 


two nations, two languages, two cultures, not 
three. 


SYRIA NOT QUALIFIED FOR 
PARTICIPATION 

The absence of Syria from the opening session 
is rcgrctable. But frankness and indignation com¬ 
pel me to state that Syria has not yet qualified for 
participation in this peace conference. It con¬ 
tinues to inflict a perverse injury on prisoner-of- 
war and their distraught families in contravention 
of the Geneva Convention. The barbarous viola¬ 
tion of human decencies continues. 

No negotiation with terrorists: it is in the name 
of civilised ethics that we vigorously oppose the 
participation here of those whose “National 
Covenant” contiavenes the basic purpose of this 
conference, which is peace and rccognilioj. bet¬ 
ween states. The PLO has been a driving force 
in the wave of permissive violence that has 
carried the effects of the Middle. East conflict 
across the world. 

The parties must establish direct dialogue: 
1'he distinction between a public debate and a 
peace, conference is crucial. In the former case 
there is an attempt to solve problems by ad¬ 
judication: In the latter rase by agreement. We 
need restraint by governments outside the area 
who may be templed to think that they know the 
exact point of balance at which the interests of 
the parties can be reconciled.... 

While the components of the problems are 
complex, everything comes back in simple terms 
to tire intentions that we bring with us to this 
table. Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon are 
relatively new as sovereign slates. But Arabs artd 
Je.ws are very old as peoples. Both of rrs have 
always had the gift of memory. Neither of us has 
ever been very good at forgetting. In this genera¬ 
tion we have been made more aware of our 
division than of our common humanity. BuUthere 
are. ideas and recollections that are common to 
us both. There is one cave at MachpeJa in which 
our common ancestors — Patriarchs, Matriarchs 
— are laid to rest. Our common ancestor Abra¬ 
ham shocked all his contemporaries by breaking 
the idols and suggesting something new. That is 
what we now have to do: To smash the idol¬ 
atries of war. and hate and suspicion, to break 
the adoration that men give to their traditional 
attitudes: And above all that men give to their 
slogans: To strike out towards a horizon uncer¬ 
tain, but better than the terrible uncertainties that' 
face us if we stay behind. 
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1 The fact that Israel was taken by surprise proved a costly blunder on her present borders. 
On the pre-1967 borders it would have meant massive civilian casualties, possibly even the 

destruction of the State.' 


SI THE YOM KIPPUR WAR 


Following excerpts are from the concluding chapter ot 
a two-part article in the Observer, London, by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Member of Parliament for the Conservative Party. 


“What Israel most wants to know today is what 
precisely the Arab Governments mean when they 
offer ‘peace.’ They also Seek elucidation of the 
phrase, used by both Arab and West European 
statesmen, of upholding ‘the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian Arabs.’ In one sense, this phrase 
1 could "he held to imply the sending back of a 
large part of the Jewish population of Israel to 
the Soviet Union, Germany. Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia — as well as more than half a million 
to Iraq, Syria and North Africa — all countries 
with traumatic memories for the. Jewish people. 

The preliminary peace negotiations at Kilo¬ 
metre 101 were < ondueted in an atmosphere des¬ 
cribed to me by the Israeli negotiator, Brigadier 
General Aharon Yaiiv, ‘as very’ cordial on a per¬ 
sonal level,’ although there remained a wide gulf 
between the positions of the two Governments. 
In the course of one of their conversations, which 
were conducted in English, General Gamasy, the 
Egyptian negotiator and now newly-appointed 
Chief of Staff, mentioned the word ‘peace’. 

Yariv asked: ‘Would you mind saying that 
in Arabic?’ 

Gamasy replied. ‘Salaam’ (‘Peace’). 

‘What about “Sulh?” (“Peace with forgive¬ 
ness”) ,’ countered Yariv. 

Gamasy did not reply. He merely raised the 
painty of his hands and shook his head in the 
negative. 

Far from being a semantic quibble by the 
Israelis, this is in fact the. root of the matter. 
Depending on which it is to be, there are two 
totally different maps of withdrawal to which the 
Israelis are willing to accede. For ‘Sulh,’ which 
carries the implication of being an end to the 
question and a lasting peace, many Israelis, possi¬ 
bly the majority, would go virtually all the wav 
in meeting Arab demands on Resolution 242. If 
* it is to be no more than ‘Salaam,’ which in the 
context of the present Middle East situation would 


imply an armed peace of short duration, with both 
sides arming to the limits allowed by their econo¬ 
mics and their sponsors, likely to last only until 
the Arabs felt strong enough to attack again, the 
Israelis would clearly be willing to concede little. 

But whatever the results in Geneva, it is 
difficult to believe that any peace agreement or 
any international guarantees could survive the 
hitherto remorseless injection of the tools of war 
into the Middle East by the Soviet Union. In 
18 days of war the. Israelis destroyed a total of 
, p ). r )0 Arab aircraft, 1,000 Egyptian tanks, 1,000 
Syrian tanks and more than 30 SAM missile bat¬ 
teries. The Arabs lost ten times as many aircraft 
in dogfights in 1973 as in 1967, and a total of 350 
pilots, they also lost twice as many tanks and more 
than 8,000 prisoners, the equivalent of a whole 
division. Today, every one of those tanks, air¬ 
craft and missiles has been replaced by the 
Russians. 

Perhaps the most striking and hopeful sign 
for the future is the situation to be found across 
the River Jordan, as I discovered as I walked 
across the Allenby Bridge with my suitcase in 
my hand. As I left the Israeli side of the bridge, 
which was busy with Palestinian Arabs crossing 
by bus in both directions, I asked a 19-year-old 
Israeli lieutenant: ‘By the way, how long is it 
since the bridge has been re-opened?’ 

‘Rc-ope.ned ?’ replied the astonished soldier. ‘It 
was not rlosed for five minutes through out the 
whole 18 days of the war! 

It should not escape the notice of the. Western 
nations, whose interest is none other than a just 
and lasting peace, that peace already exists across 
the River Jordan — and it is a peace with open 
borders. This is where the human problem — 
the problem of the Palestinian Arabs, which is 
the heart of the matter — is to be found and 
must be resolved. This is the foundation on 
which a true settlement can be built.” 
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A Vision of Europe 

united behind Israel 


On the eve of the Copenhagen Summit of the 
European Nine, a French political leader called 
for solidarity on the. part of Europe as the only 
means to combat its present energy, financial and 
political crisis. 

Speaking in the framework of the Grandcs 
Conferences Catholiqucs of Belgium, Jean Leca- 
nuet. President of the Centre Democratc opposi¬ 
tion party of France, painted a picture of a 
Europe which, if it wants to continue free and 
democratic, must pull itself up by its unified 
bootstraps to create and assert a personality of its 
own. A Europe, which, he stressed, must stand 
with Israel in its demand for secure and recogniz¬ 
ed borders in a land “in which the. Jewish people 
lived, as we all learned, already 4,000 years ago.” 

The conference, held under the auspices of 
Belgium’s highest ranking Catholic, Cardinal 
Sucnens, was attended by some. 1,200 young and 
older Belgians who packed the hall of the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts. 

The energy crisis is already felt by an increas¬ 
ing number of Belgians. In addition to earless 
Sundays, hailed by many not as a plague but as a 
tacit blessing which has brought back the. simpler 
pleasures of life to an over-industrialized society, 
homes are underheated, the use of hot water is 
limited, pre-Christmas streets are poorly lighted. 
A number of factories have closed down or have 
cut down on their labour force. 

“We have to have the courage to look facts 
straight in the face,” declared M. Lecanuet. “The 
time has come for politicians to tell the truth. Is 
Europe in a crisis of abdication? Or will Copen¬ 
hagen launch us on the road to unification? 

“I said this in the French Assembly, and I 
Repeat this now. I do not agree with the Arabs’ 
use of oil as an arm to be used as blackmail. 
As soon as you give in to pressure, you find your¬ 


self in a mess from which you do not kfiow how 
to get out. ... I am ashamed that the sacrifices 
some of the European countries must make are 
not being shared by the whole European Com¬ 
munity. I do riot want France to become the 
oldest daughter of Islam.” 

According to Mr. Lecanuet, the. energy crisis 
was inevitable. “By 1958, it was already becoming 
clear that energy, and raw material, were becom¬ 
ing limited in quantity. Shortly^ thereafter it be¬ 
came evident that those countries that had' just 
reached independence would try to profit on the 
raw materials within their borders. The Yom 
Kippur war was not the cause of this crisis, it just 
triggered off an existing situation.” 

Even if France has oil and fuel, if its neigh¬ 
bours do not have them, France will suffer as 
well in this interdependent world. And as far as 
the speaker was concerned, he prefers the “nobi¬ 
lity of making one’s own decision” to being forced 
to give in. “We must drop the illusion of a 
privileged position vis-a-vis the Arabs — this just 
plays one country off against another,” he added. 

European solidarity, Mr. Lecanuet continued, 
is necessary, indeed essential, not only vis-a-vis oil, 
but in other economic fields resulting from the 
energy crisis. He advocated a united programme 
of European planning in the. spheres of textile 
production, the petrochemical industry, manpower, 

and the conversion of capital to other activities. 

* 

“The problem is urgent,” he warned. “The 
situation is serious and the solution must be found 
now. The Copenhagen summit will have to come 
up with concrete replies.” 

For with economic reduction might come cul¬ 
tural destruction. “When a people loses its eco¬ 
nomic stature, it also losds its spiritual creativity,” 
said the man who describes himself as “refusing , 
to slide into the right and a fighter of the left.” 
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Germans find 

‘Real Will for Peace’ in Israel 


Members of a Bundestag delegation to Israel 
on a. goodwill mission said that they found in 
Israel “a genuine will for peace at all levels — 
governmental and popular.” Speaking to the. press, 
Guenther Metzger, the leader of the five-man 
delegation, said Israel was willing to make “great 
sacrifices” to obtain peace within secure borders. 

The German parliamentarians said they support¬ 
ed Israel on this point, as well as on Israel’s in¬ 
sistence that an agreement with the Arabs be 


achieved in direct talks. Germany, they added, 
was determined not to yield to the Arab oil black¬ 
mail. 

“Israel can be assured that there is a great deal 
of European solidarity with her, despite various 
official declarations”, Mr. Metzger said. He is a 
member ol the ruling Social Democrats party. 

The delegation has invited a return visit by 
Knesset parliamentarians at the. first possible 
opportunity. 


Arab Treasuries to hold $175,000m. 


By the end of this decade, Middle East oil- 
producing countries will have, accumulated the 
largest-ever hoard of foreign currency. This is the 
conclusion reached by Prof. Benjamin Shwadran 
in his book “Middle East, Oil and The Great 
Powers,” published by the. Shiloah Centre for Mid¬ 
dle East & African Studies at Tel Aviv University. 

Prof. Shwadran estimates that by 1980, the 
Middle East governments’ treasuries would hold 
as much as $175,000m., which is a larger amount 
of foreign currency than any state has ever held 
in financial history. 

He says the balance of payments drain, result¬ 
ing ^jom the importation of crude oil for the 
U.S. by the end of the decade, would be about 
$21,000m. annually. The European balance of 
payments drain would amount to $25,000m. and 
that of Japan to $15,000m. 

The annual revenue that would accrue to the 
Middle East producing countries would range 
from $30,000m. to $40,000m., with Saudi Arabia 
receiving about half. Prof. Shwadran feels that 
the consequences to the international financial 
structure would be incalculable, if dependence of 


the world’s industrial countries on Middle East¬ 
ern oil is not somehow reduced. 

Phe book is the latest and most extensive study 
of Middle East oil and covers all the countries 
of the region — producers and transporters — 
and the many aspects of the industry such as pro¬ 
ducing, transporting, refining, marketing and deve¬ 
loping of by-products. It describes the declining 
role of the oil companies and their respective 
home governments, while the power and domina¬ 
tion of producing countries has increased consi¬ 
derably, both individually and collectively. 

The one ray of hope, according to Prof. Shwa¬ 
dran, is that the U.S. could not permit itself 
to become inextricably dependent on outsiders 
for its energy. Phis would be so both in times of 
peace and especially in times of war. 

The author strongly believes that the U.S. 
would mobilize all its energies, resources and 
know-how to become totally independent in the 
supply of its energy needs. He notes that Middle 
East oil could be replaced by a number of other 
resources, especially the shale deposits in the 
American states of Colorado and Wyoming. 
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ELECTION NOTEBOOK by Misha Louvish 


SEVEN GENERAL ELECTIONS 



FARTV 

■LOCK OF PARTIES 


OR ALIQNMENT 


THE EVOLUTION OF ISIH 
. 194^1 


Like the United States Congress, the Knesset, 
the parliament of Israel, has a fixed term — 
in this ease, four years and all Knesset members 
are eleeted at the same time. 

The Knesset, moreover, may deride on its 
own dissolution and the holding of a premature 
general election whenever it sees fit. The fact 
that this has happened only twice ■ in 1951 
owing to a Cabinet crisis over religious educa¬ 
tion and in I9fil as the result of the Lavon 
Affair is an indication of the stability of 
Israel’s parliamentary institutions. 

The first elections were held in January 19-19, 
while the War of Independence was still in 
progress. Five-sixths of the seats 100 out of 
120 —were won by four main parties or 
groupings: Mapni (Labour) — 46; Mapnm 
(United Workers' Party left-wing) - 19; 
non-Soeialist parties — 26 (limit — 14: 
Genrral Zionists - 7; Progressives - - 5); 
United Religious Front — 16. 

Since 1949, there have been various splits 
and alliances between the parties, but the basic 
pattern has remained unchanged: a central 
labour party (now including left-wing labour) 
more than twice as large as the secular non- 
Soeialist parties put together, which has do¬ 
minated all cabinets in coalition with other 
parties on the basis of an agreed programme of 
action. 

The outstanding features of the 1951 elec¬ 
tions were: the steep rise of the General Zionist 
Party (now Liberals), mainlv at the expense 
of Herut, which was relleeted by the former’s 
participation ns an important elemrnt in thr 
coalition cabinet; the disappearance of the 
small Sephardi list, whose supporters were divid¬ 
ed between Mnpai and the General Zionists: 
and thr risr in the Arab lists (associated with 
Mapai) from 2 to 5. 

Mapni lost 5 seats in 1955, mainly to the two 
sections into which Mapnm split up. one of 
which retained the name, the other being Arh- 
dut Ha’avodah <Unitv of Labour), which had 
seceded from Mapai in 1944. Herut. with 15 
seats, regained its ore-rminenrr over the Gene¬ 
ral Zionists, who dropped to 14, and the latter 
were replaced in the cabinet by the two lcft- 
wing labour parties. 

In 1959, Mnpai gained seven seats, mainlv at 
the expense of Mapnm and the Communists, 
while Herut, with 17 seats, consolidated its 
pre-eminence over the General Zionists (8) 
and the Progressives (6). 

The 1961 elections, which werr precipitated 
by David Ben-Gurion’s resignation in protest 
against the Cabinet’s handling of the Lavon 
affair, were preceded by an attempt to unite 
two of the non-Socialist parties - - General 
Zionists and Progressives — as the Liberal 
Party, which gained 3 seats and reached equality 
with Herut, each having 17. 



f^gst September, the opposition parties Gahat, National and Fn 

block named L>ik 
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•ee Centre and other small groups formed a United Opposition 
kud (Unity). 
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A further stage in the politieai fusion and 
fission process was registered by the elections 
in 1965. The split in Mapai deepened, Ben- 
Gurion's followers forming Rafi (Israel Labour 
List), which won Ifl seats, and the majority 
establishing an alliance (the Alignment) with 
Aehdut Ha’avodah, which gained 45 almost 
equalling the peak strength of Mapai. 

The Liberals joined with Herut to form the 
Herut-Liberal Blor (Gahal), which won 26 
seats, but a minority of the Liberals (mainly 
former Progressives) broke away to form the 
Independent Liberal Party, with 5. The Com¬ 
munist Party also split: into Rakah (New 
Communist List — mainly Arab), with 3 seats, 
and Maki (which retained the name of Israel 
Communist Party), with one. 

During the next four years there was a further 
re-alignment of forces. Rafi (with the exception 
of Ben-Gurion) and Aehdut Hn’avodnh rejoined 
with Mapai in I96B to form the Israel Labour 
Party. A year later, the Labour Party formed 
a new alignment with Mapam, which won 56 
scats at the 1969 elections, making up. with 4 
allied Arab members, exactly half the Knesset. 

Meanwhile, four Gahal members had split ofT 
to form the independent Free Centre, which 
won only 2 scats at the elections, Gahal retain¬ 
ing its strength with 26. A minority in Rafi, 
who objected to the merger with Mapai, formed 
the National, or “Statist" (Mamlachti) List, 
headed by Ben-Gurion, which obtained 4 scats. 

During the entire period, the strengths of the 
religious parties remained almost stable. The 
National Religious Party (previously Mizrahi 
and Hapo'el Harnizrahi), has risen from 10 to 
11, while Agudat Israel together with its labour 
wing, Po’alei Israel, went up from 5 to 6. 


Results of the 7th General 
Election — 1969 


ELECTORATE 

1,758,685 

VALID VOTES CAST 

1,367.743 

PARTY 

% 

Seals 

LABOUR-MAPAM ALIGNMENT 
(MA'ARACH) 

46.22 

56 

ARAB LIST AFFILIATED TO LABOUR 

3.51 

4 

GAHAL 

21.67 

26 

NATIONAL (MAMLACHTI) 

3.11 

4 

FREE CENTRE 

1.20 

2 

INDEPENDENT LIBERALS 

3.21 

4 

NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PARTY 

9.74 

12 

AGUDAT ISRAEL 

3.22 

4 

POALEI AGUDAT ISRAEL 

1.83 

2 

NEW COMMUNIST LIST (RAKACH) 

2.84 

3 

ISRAEL COMMUNIST PARTY (MAKI) 

1.15 

1 

HA'OLAM HAZEH (NEW FORCE) 

1.23 

2 

OTHERS (Total) 

1.07 

— 
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— From The Economist, London, 22-12-73. 

The Palestinian terrorists at Rome airport were taught to kill. 

They will not unlearn the lesson until they and their kind are seen to be punished. 


BLOOD AT ROME 


“Wc are not criminals,” said one of the five 
Palestinian terrorists on Tuesday, the day after 
he and his companions had murdered 32 people 
at Rome airport, most of them burned to death 
when the terrorists threw phosphorus bombs at a 
Pan American jet waiting to take off. But how 
else can they be described, except perhaps as 
criminally insane? Not insane in the sense of not 
knowing what they were doing, but insane, in 
believing that what they were doing could have 
any conceivable justification. Their victims had 
nothing to do with Palestine, Palestinians or 
Israel. The lack of discrimination was even more 
wanton than in the previous airport attacks by 
Palestinians or their supporters: the travellers 
killed by Japanese gunmen at I.ydda airport in 
May 1972, were at least in Israel; the travellers 
killed by Palestinians at Athens airport this 
August were at least thought — wrongly — to 
be on their way to Israel. The logic hehind these 
earlier murders was evil and mad; now the choice 
of victims is devoid of even evil logic. 

The terrorists eventually surrendered at Kuwait 
after hijacking a Lufthansa jet, forcing hostages 
aboard, and bargaining unsuccessfully in Athens 
for the release of the two terrorists captured 
after the. August killing. They were reported to 
have claimed that they were fighting for a world 
being destroyed by America and Russia. The 
likelier explanation is that they were fighting 
the Geneva peace conference, sponsored by Ame¬ 
rica and Russia, and originally scheduled to start 
on Tuesday. Certainly their outrage will thicken 
the pall of mistrust that already hangs over the 
conference; it also strengthens the. Israeli argu¬ 
ment that the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
consists of a bunch of terrorists who should be 
allowed nowhere near the conference hall. 

The PLO has disclaimed and denounced this 
latest act of terrorism. Since Mr. Yasser Arafat 
and a number of his senior colleagues are. in the 
process of trying to push or pull their organisation 
to the conference, their disclaimer carries some 
weight. Even so, a heavy burden of guilt lies 
at the PLO’s door. Look at what has happened. 
For 25 years young Palestinians in the refugee 


camps have lived through conditions of stark 
deprivation; on top of this they have been sub¬ 
ject to intense indoctrination, first through their 
teachers and later through the guerrilla leaders. 
They have, been taught to hate. Since the Arab- 
Israeli war in 1967 they have also been taught 
that, having no country of their own, the world 
was their battleground. 

Then their leaders, or some of them, changed 
their minds. About two years ago the more res¬ 
ponsible PLO leaders recognised the. unwisdom 
of their former thesis that any publicity was bet¬ 
ter than no publicity; less than two months ago, 
after the October war, they made, a much more 
fundamental switch - they began to talk of 
compromise, of negotiation with Israel, of a 
West Bank state. 1'ire leaders, or some of them, 
could make this somersault; their followers, deli¬ 
berately indoctrinated and deliberately made ob¬ 
sessive, could not. Their nurtured hate was in¬ 
tensified by a new sense, of betrayal. Whether or 
not the Rome massacre was masterminded by one 
of the PLO leaders militantly opposed to com¬ 
promise, the material to carry it out was at hand 
— and remains at hand. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO THE OTHERS? 

How to check it? There is one obvious step: 
all governments, Arab and non-Arab, should be 
less nervous and secretive about what they do 
with terrorists. The Kuwaiti government has said 
that the latest five will be dealt with harshly. 
But the guerrillas who in September abducted 
Saudi Arabian diplomats from Paris to K'.-wait 
have vanished into a discreet murk: they were 
handed over to the PLO, maybe; they were 
punished, maybe. Similar obscurity hides what 
has happened to arrested terrorists in Libya. The 
trial of terrorists arrested by the Sudanese after 
the murder of three diplomats in”March is con¬ 
stantly postponed. The new mark of Palestine 
guerrillas may have come close to a kamikaze- 
style passion in which punishment is no deterrent. 
But open trial, and open punishment, would at 
least show that the criminals are no longer shield- • 
ed by the fear they arouse. 
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The Nastiest Yet 


“The latest Arab terrorist attack, which began 
grucsomcly at Rome airport on Monday and con¬ 
tinued to take the lives of innocent people in 
Athens seems quite the nastiest so far in an 
entirely ruthless campaign. The “Black Septem¬ 
ber” group, to which responsibility clearly belongs, 
has never cared much who gets hurt, Israeli or 
non-Israeli. There has been, for instance, the 
indiscriminate machine-gunning of air passengers 
at Lod and the more recent grenade attack at 
Athens (where the terrorists seem to have gone 
for passengers on the wrong aircraft). But the 
spectacle of at least 27 people casually burnt 
i a ^ v /J?v a fire bomb and this as a mere prelimi¬ 
nary to seizure of another aiicraft, taking and 
execution of hostages, has rightly shocked Arab 
and non-Arab alike. The men concerned are 
enemies of mankind. 

In so far as they possessed any coherent motive, 
Mr. Yigal Allon doubtless correctly described it 
as a desire to sabotage the Geneva conference, 
due to open next Friday. The “Palestinian Na¬ 
tional Front in Occupied Territories” had recom¬ 
mended that the Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion should take part; but, for Black September, 
Dr. Habash and his associates are too much asso¬ 
ciated with “reaction”, notably with Jordan; the 
group is named after the month in which King 
Hussein put down terrorism there. If this is the 
aim, it may have had some success. Israel was 


already restive about Syrian failure to obey the 
Geneva Convention on prisoners during and after 
the Yom Kippur war, indeed claiming that a 
number were deliberately murdered; Mr. Allon 
said she would refuse to sit down with Syria 
until the matter was remedied. Now Israeli 
spokesmen in Geneva have stated that the out¬ 
rage on Monday will make her even more deter¬ 
mined to opjrose representation of Palestinian 
commando groups. Nor may it be entirely by 
coincidence that the victims in the first aircraft 
attacked included four senior Moroccan officials; 
Black September is only less hostile to the Govern¬ 
ment in Rabat than to that in Amman. 

What is certain is that the whole affair is not 
merely a major tragedy but a grave embarrass¬ 
ment, not least to the Arab Governments. Largely, 
though not entirely, through oil diplomacy these 
seemed at last to be getting somewhere in the 
endeavour to procure at least partial evacuation 
of occupied territories, if not a satisfactory over¬ 
all West Asian settlement. Black September wants 
neither. Anything short of restoration of pre¬ 
partition Palestine, not simply the 1949 borders, 
it regards as yet another betrayal. Nor does it 
favour a peace settlement negotiated and guaran¬ 
teed by such “reactionaries” as the Gulf oil sheikhs 
or especially, Jordan. Unless the Arabs themselves 
can deal with this organization, it is most unlikely 
that this outrage will be the last.” 

— STATESMAN, CALCUTTA, 19.12.73 



Pan American’s Flight 110 an hour alter it was attached by Arab terrorists at Rome Airport. 
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TERRORISTS AGAINST PEACE 

“WHILE I)R. KISSINGER was successfully ci>inpletin S 
another arduous Middle East tour in preparation for Friday’s 
peace conference, Palestinian terrorists were carrying out one 
of their most revolting orgies of indiscriminate slaughter in 
Rome and Athens. “Their aim is to sabotage progress, difficult 
and perilous enough in all conscience, towards the kind of 
settlement that reasonable and responsible men on both sides. 
Arab and Israeli, could accept. It was something of a routine 
triumph of persuasiveness and endurance on Dr. Kissinckr's 
part that he was able to overcome, the obstacles that had 
delayed the conference, which should have started today. 

President SADAT has said he would not attend until Israel 
had fulfilled her commitment to withdraw to the Oct. 22 cease¬ 
fire lines. Israel, outraged by the many instances of torture and 
murder of her prisoners by the Syiians, had refused to attend 
until the remainder were returned. Now she is demanding that 
at least, before she sits down with Syria, that Government must, 
at long last, conform to the Geneva Convention by giving 
lists of names and permitting Red Cross access. 

The conference’s first task will be the separation of Egyptian 
and Israeli forces. This would be a major movement, leap¬ 
frogging over the problem of the cease-fire lines. The questions 
are: how far would the Israelis withdraw from the entiie east 
bank of the Suez Canal, and what limitations would Egyptian 
forces on that hank accept? Dr. EHAN has said that no sub¬ 
stantive decisions could be made until after the Israeli elections 
on Dec. 31. If the Palestinian terrorists, whose aim is the total 
destruction of the State of Israel, are not to exploit this situa¬ 
tion, the Arab countries must not only condemn them 
which the Palestine Liberation Organisation has been quick 
to do -- but also outlaw and punish thorn. Israel can make 
no peace on reduced frontiers while such fanatics are tolerated 
on the. Arab side.” 

— DAILY TELEGRAPH, LONDON, 18.12.73 


On December 4th a hand grenade had been thrown into the 
crowded market place of the Old City of Jerusalem near Jaffa 
Gate. Among the wounded, mainly civilians, were a mother with 
her baby, a pregnant woman, several women soldiers, two 
tourists from Rumania and a year old infant. 


CYPRUS FREES CONVICTED 
TERRORISTS 

’The Cyprus Government 
freed seven convicted Fida- 
yun on December 6 who fired 
on an Israeli El AI airliner 
at Nicosia airport last April 
and blew up the residence of 
the Israeli Ambassador there, 
l'he seven, who were sen¬ 
tenced to seven years’ im¬ 
prisonment, reached Cairo 
the. next day but the Egyp¬ 
tian Government gave no in¬ 
dications of their where¬ 
abouts, newsmen reported 
from there. 

The release, followed the 
November 2. r > hi jar kin jf <\f a 
Dutch jumbo airliner over 
Iraq and its forced landing 
in Cyprus, where the hijack¬ 
ers broadcast a message to 
Makarios demanding the re¬ 
lease of I he seven. 





Concerned Jerusalem Mayor, 
Teddy Kotlek, accompanied by 
the Deputy Director General of 
Shaare Zedek Hospital, Nahum 
Tessin, comforting one year old 
terrorist victim. 
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Ephraim Kishon is one oi the most popular Israeli humorists and play-wrights. 
Many ot his satirical books and plays have been translated into foreign languages. 
The following is Kishon's account of the lighter side of the Yom Kippur War. 


OUR STIRRING TALK starts out- morning towards 
the of September, with engineer Gliek leaving home 
deeply absorbed in the grave national crisis of the 
moment - the cement shortage. His mind on the 
pioblem, engineer Gliek neglected to watch his step 
and fell right into the ditch which the Municipality had 
been digging in front of his hbuse for the past ycai, 
with a view to turning it eventually into drainage ranal 
He broke his left leg in two places above the ankle. 

Gliek was taken to hospital and given medical atten¬ 
tion. lie left hospital in the second half of October on 
i rutches, his leg in a plaster cast, but still under his 
own power. While he'd been recovering from his in¬ 
juries a number of things had happened in the area, 
and the municipal canal in front of his house had been 
filled in too. However, no sooner had Click taken a 
place on the back scat of the taxi summoned to take him 
home than the driver turned to him and asked: 

“Up top or down below?” 

“The ankle,” said Click, “in two places.” 

“No, no,” said the cabbie, “I meant — up at the 
Golan or down south?” 

Click said nothing. That is, he wanted to explain 
that he'd been wounded on Perlniutter Street, Tel Aviv, 
and the answer was actually trembling on his lips; but 
at that moment he was seized by the sort of inner resist¬ 
ance that comes over a man whenever he senses an in¬ 
trusion upon his private affairs, and he told the cabbie: 

“Never mind, why make a fuss about it.” 

The rabbie fell reverently silent, and only when pull¬ 
ing up in front of the Gliekly residence did he remark: 

“It’s guys like you, habibi, that keep this country 
going!” 

irmly refused to take a penny for his fare and, 
wV»s more, he helped the engineer out and saw him 
and his plastered leg to the door with the devotion of a 
clucking head-nurse. 

THAT’S HOW Click’s plaster-cast festival began. 

In shops and restaurants he’d be waited on hand and 
crutch, the staff fairly begging him to let them repay 
if only a fraction of the nation’s gratitude to those who 
had risked their all. Click needed some time to grow 
used to the idea that taking his money was considered 
a personal affront by nearly everybody; but otherwise 
he had no problems at all, except now and then when 
the details of his injury came up. Gliek is an honour- 
^ able man who hates telling lies. Accordingly, whenever 
he was asked if it had been the Syrians or the Egyptians, 


he'd withdraw into an expressive silence and a sad little 
smile, as if to say —■ "It's a long story, and there’s 
things a man prefers to forget.” Only break his silence 
and blurt out, 

"Ah, skip it, skip it.” 

Sure enough, he was by now skipping it nimbly on 
his right leg, with only a stick instead of crutches for 
support, though he still had his cast, which shone 
bright as ever from his ankle up. He was himself sur¬ 
prised by the reception the Philharmonic audience gave 
nim and his solo leg appearance. He’d come a bit late 
and was limping painfully along the aisle when the audi¬ 
ence discovered him, stood up as one man and watched 
him to his seat with a thunderous ovation. Click blushed 
slightly at this expression of national solidarity and 
greeted the people with a benign wave of his hand. 
Only after the cone -it, when he was picking the pri¬ 
vileged few allowed to take him home, did Gliek notice 
that under cover of the musical darkness someone had 
written on his cast: 

“The nation owes you a debt thank you!” 

By this time the engineer had become a bit hazy 
about the past, and when Arik Lavie spotted him in a 
hotel lobby one day and gave three songs-from-the-front 
in his honour. Click stifled a sob in his throat and told 
himself, 

“It was worth it!” And added, "I’d do it again..." 

WHICH WAS IMPOSSIBLE, really, since the muni¬ 
cipal canal before his house had meanwhile been cover¬ 
ed up, as mentioned, but anyway — readiness is ail. 
The east also eased Gliek’s day-to-day problems such as 
eggs, a supply of which appeared with happy regularity 
at his door or.ce a week, borne by an anonymous donor 
in the shape of a noble old lady. This lady would ring 
his bell every Tuesday, thrust a large basket into his 
hand and, softly weeping, say, 

“The Lord bless you, young man!” 

And glide away. 

Only once, last week in fact, did the old lady linger 
on the doorstep and gather enough courage to ask, 

“Where were you wounded, dear boy?” 

To which the engineer replied, 

“At the canal.” 

Thus effectively stifling the last twitch of his moral 
struggle. Gliek’s life is filled with plaster-of-Parisian 
glamour and is rich in options, so much so that he's 
decided to leave the cast on for another 3 months, if not 
for ever, or at least till the coming of peace, or both. 
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Message from the Minister of Commerce d industry 


“The State ol Israel is returning to peacetime economic activity after a bitter 
struggle on the battletront. The government and people of Israel are determined to 
restore industrial production and commercial activities to pre-war level and even 
raise these levels to meet our present requirements for a viable economy and 
increased overseas sales. Members of the diamond and jewelry trade throughout 
the world should know that Israel and its diamond industry are ready to serve it, 
and particularly at this time most sincerely welcomes everyone who wishes to do 
business with this country and its principal export industry." 


Haim Bar-Lev 

Minister of Commerce & Industry 




Mach to normal and fully ready 

This is the theme of the Israel diamond industry, 
the country's leading export trade and the world’s 
largest producer/exporter of polished gem diamonds. 
The Israel Diamond Institute and leaders of the 
diamond industry here are proud to report to their 


to tterve 

associates everywhere that the diamond industry is 
working at full speed and assuring normal efficient 
service to diamond importers... Buyers are re¬ 
minded that this is a beautiful time of the year to 
visit Israel and do business. 


industrial productivity rose during war months 


Industrial productivity rose during the war 
months — as did the utilization rate of road- 
transport facilities — according to a report by 
Avraham Shaliv, head of industrial planning in 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Employment ranged from a low of 50 per cent 
at the peak of the war to 57 per cent at the end 
of October, yet industrial output in that month 
was 65 per cent of normal (ILl,250m.). In Nov¬ 
ember, employment was 60 per cent in the middle 
of the month and 75 per cent at the end, yet 
output was a full 75 per cent (ILl,450m.). 

More striking is that 65 per cent of full in¬ 
dustrial output was achieved when the civilian 
sector had only 10 per cent of its trucks. In 
November, 75 per cent of industrial output was 
achieved, when all but 16 per cent of the trucks 
were in use with the forces. 


Explanations given by the Commerce Ministry 
spokesman are that other forms of transport (light 
trucks, vans, private transport and the railways) 
were mobilized. Branches which make the big¬ 
gest demand on large road carriers showed re¬ 
duced activity. Construction was almost at a 
standstill, and the primary industries (pj^sh, 
phosphates, cement, etc.) produced for stock/wav- 
ing no haulage available. 

It could be added that industrial production 
was above 100 per cent in the armaments sector; 
here, army-mobilized trucks helped to do carry¬ 
ing. Still, the figures suggest that Israel’s haulage 
facilities could not have been exploited optimally 
in peacetime. 

No shortage of industrial goods was felt on the 
local market, because demand sank. 
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AUTHORISED EXPORTERS 


A Special Service of 


vitiivs pnonrcTH 


JAFFA-MOR LTD. 

Citrus Products & Preserves 
P.O.B. 108, Ashdod 
Tel: 055 21611/2 
Telex: 3845 Jamor II. 

Producers of orange, grapefruit and 
lemon juices in cans and in glass 
bottles. 

Grapefruit and orange segments in 
syrup. 

Citrus squashes, concentrated orange, 
mt-rapejhUt and lemon juices: frozen 
/.ot packed and preserved. 

Citrus bases for light drinks. 
Comminuted juices. 

Citrus essential oils. 

Tomato juice. Peeled tomatoes. Pizza 
sauce. Crushed tomatoes. Squashed 
tomatoes. Tomato paste. Tomato 
puree. 


“FIT” FEDERATION OF ISRAEL 
CANNERS LTD. 

P.O.B. 1473 
Haifa 

Orange, Grapefruit and Lemon Juice. 
Grapefruit, Orange and Mixed Seg- 
I ments. 

Citrus Concentrates, Bases, Commi¬ 
nuted Citrus Oils, Ter penes, Canned 
Apricots, Peaches, Melons, Figs. 
Nectars, Orange Juice and Banana, 
Or angel Apricot Juice. 

Jams, Confitures. 

Pickled Cucumbers, Sauerkraut, Ba- 
mia, Gambo. 

Corn on the Cob, Corn Kernels 
Tomato Juice, Pitta Sauce, Peeled 
Tomams, Ketchup, Paste Gefilte 
Fish (NOON Brand). 


PRI-ZE GROWERS CO. LTD. 
Hadera 

All varieties of canned fruit and vege¬ 
tables. 

Juices. 

Tomatoes, whole and puree. 

Celery Hearts. 
y'ed and Green Peppers. 

Houmous. 


News from Israel for Exporters 



Golden, juicy Israeli Oranges leav¬ 
ing Israel through Ashdod Port — 
October 1973. 


GALILEE FRUITS LTD. 

Ilazor, Upper Gallilee, 

Tel: Rosh Pina 37473 
Tel Aviv: 38569 
Cable: Galifruit, Roshpina 
Telex: 642 GALFR IL 

Canned Fruits, Dehydrated Vege¬ 
tables. 


“PARDESS” CITRUS 
PRODUCTS LTD. 

Rehovot, P.O.B. 82 
Tel: (03) 950191 

Citrus Products, Tomato Products 
and Apricots. 

CITRUS MARKETING BOARD 
OF ISRAEL (JAFFA) 

69 Haifa Road, Tel Aviv 
Tel: 440411 
Telex: 33801 

Fresh Citrus Fruit. 

(Washington navels, Shamouti Oran¬ 
ges, Grapefruit, Jaffa Late Oranges, 
Lemons). 


MILOS 

Nahariya, P.O.B. 120 
Cables: Solim Nahariya 
Tel: 92 31 01-4 
Telex: Milan - IL 4798 

Citrus Products, Tomato Products. 


and Importers Abroad 


COXFtU'TIOVKH r 


ELITE LTD. 

P.O.B. 19, 

Ramat Gan. 

Telex No. 406 Tel Aviv 

Plain or milk chocolate. 

Assorted boxed chocolates. 

Cream filled bars. 

Halva. Chewing gum. 

THE NAZARETH CANDY 
CO. LI D. 

Nazareth 

Chocolate Novelties and sugar con¬ 
fectionary. Wafers. 


ELECTRONICS 


TADIRAN, Israel Electronics 
Industries Ltd. 

Tel Aviv, 27 Carlehach Street 

Air Conditioners, Nickel Cadmium 
Batteries, Car Radios , Home Appli¬ 
ances, Lanterns, Emergency Lighting 
U nits. 


MOTOROLA ISRAEL LTD. 

Tel Aviv 

16 Kremcnctski Street 
Tel: 38973, P.O.B. 25016 

Two Way communication systems. 
Data transmission equipment. 

Remote Control and Supervisory 
equipment. 

Military equipment. 

ISRAEL AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Lod Airport 

Aircraft Manufacture df Repairs, 
Fiberglass, Precision Instruments, 
Hydraulics, Electronics. 


FtmXtTURK 

Israel Manufacturer 
ALPHA FURNITURE LTD. 
Ranila, Nir Ziv 
Post Ramla 
Tel: 03-965641 

Furniture. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

6 HEBREW 


Hebrew is the language of anrient Israel, 
of the Bible, and of the modern Stale of Israel. 
It is one of the Semitic group of languages, 
which includes Arabic, Aramaic, Syiiac, and 
Ethiopic, among others. Since the Bible the 
language has undergone several developments. 
There is Mishnaic Hebrew, Rabbinic Hebrew* 
and even Translators’ Hebrew. However, a 
high-school student in Israel today can readily 
read and understand them all. The language, 
is written in consonants only. Vowel signs arc 
added for beginners and for sacred traditional 
texts. There are several different local pro¬ 
nunciations which can vary considerably. Pro¬ 
nunciation can be roughly divided into two 
main categories: the Oriental (or Eastern) and' 
tin; European (or Western). However, even 
within these categories there are marked varia¬ 
tions. 

After the destruction of the Temple in 
70 c.e., Hebrew more or less ceased to be a 
spoken language. Jews usually spoke the. 
language of the country they lived in, or a 
Jewish dialect. The most widespread surviving 
example is Yiddish, a language largely based 
on Middle High German, but written in the 
Hebrew alphabet. It was first spoken by Jews 5 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Another Je.w-' 
ish dialect is Ladino, or Judco-Spanish. It is 
also written in Hebrew characters, and is 
spoken by some Jews of Spanish extraction. 
However, Hebrew continued to be used in 


study and prayer and in correspondence; in 
the modern period there were always news¬ 
papers and journals published in Hebrew 
throughout the world. 

At the end of the 19th century, due to the 
efforts of such men as Eliezer ben Yehudah 
(1U57-1922), the great revival of Hebrew as 
a spoken language took place. New forms of 
words were created to cope with modern life 
and terminology. Modern newspapers, scienti¬ 
fic textbooks and novels began to be written 
in Ivrit (modern Hebrew). In Israel today, 
Hebrew, together with Arabic, is the official 
language, and special study courses, known as 
Ulfranim, utilize the most up-to-date me the,-, v 
of language instruction to teach new irn)A? 
grants the language of their ne.w country. The 
Academy for the Hebrew Language in Jeru¬ 
salem, comprising outstanding scholars and lin¬ 
guists, decides on new words and usage. There 
are. several daily newspapers in Hebrew, in¬ 
cluding some in easy Hebrew printed with 
vowel signs for new immigrants. 

With the revival of Hebrew as a spoken 
language the Oriental pronunciation was 
officially adopted. Attempts are being made 
to create a standard pronunciation and this 
is slowly being achieved. Particularly import¬ 
ant are. the radio and television which insist 
on uniform pronunciation by their annonucers 
and news readers. 



Israeli Army sergeant teaching new immigrants to read 
and writ? Hebrew. 
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KICKING THE POOR 

Not enough attention has been paid to 

the calamitous effect of dearer oil on many of the 

struggling economies of the third world. 

—The Economist, London, 8-12-73 


The rise, in the underdeveloped countries’ oil 
bill will just about wipe out the whole official 
aid effort of the United States, equal to 25 
per cent of the foreign currency that the rich 
world now hands to the. poor. Most of the under- 
developcds have; backed the Arab cause politi¬ 
cally, yet they are going to be at least £1.7 billion 
a year poorer in consequence. Some of them must 
wonder what would have happened if they had 
supported Israel instead. This sudden new strain 
on their balance of payments will stop a great 
deal of development in its tracks, as money that 
should be going into technical assistance will be 
diverted into the oil producers’ bank accounts. 
Much of the. world aid programme has been era¬ 
dicated at a stroke. If the price of oil doubles in 
the next two or three years, which is mote than 
likely, the underdevclopeds will be twice as 
badly off. 

The setback has come just when things were 
looking up for much of the third world. The 
terms of trade have shifted in favour of the 
primary-producing nations for the first time for 
many years. In the past year the. prices of com¬ 
modity exports have outpaced those of manufac¬ 
tured goods, swelling the exchange reserves of 
the. developing world at an unforeseen and un¬ 
precedented rate. The value of commodity exports 
has grown around 30 per cent this year. The third 
world has actually notched up a balance of trade 
surplus, and its reserves have almost doubled in 
the past two years. The progress will now be 
whittled away. 

The 70 per cent rise in oil prices is putting 
the bite on the purses of Arab sympathisers in 
Africa and south-east Asia in such a way that 
Saudi Arabia's oil minister, Sheikh Ahmed 
Yamani, has mentioned a possible two-tier pric¬ 
ing system to give the poorer nations oil on pre¬ 
ferential terms. But nothing has been done so far. 

WHERE THERE ARE FEW LUXURIES 

The third world is not a great consumer of 
t oil. Its imports of crude scarcely amount to one- 
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fifth of what is used by the industrialised nations, 
but most of it is bought for essential purposes, 
and impoits would have been expected to rise 
with any rise in GNP. There is little cushion 
of 111 x 1117 consumption, like central heating, air 
conditioning or motoring for pleasure, that can be 
reduced without diicctly affecting industiial output .,, 
India’s extra oil bill will push iiftport loj^v.p by‘ 
nearly 6 per cent, double what the new prices 
will add to Britain’s imports. Brazil will have to 
pay out £ 100 rn in hard currency and so even will 
Moslem Pakistan £15rn. 

The poor nations will have more reason to 
resent the Arabs’ tactics when the recession loom¬ 
ing over the west causes commodity prices to 
slump. It is only in the unprecedented boom of 
the past year that commodity prices have come 
back to what they were in the early 1950s during 
the Korean war. Although base metal prices are 
still pushing through new highs daily, a reces¬ 
sion in the industrialised nations would send 
them sliding back, robbing the third world of the 
foreign currency needed to pay for its oil. • 

Coming at the end of the commodity boom, 
the new oil prices have widened the economic 
gaps between different countries of the third 
world. The 25 least-developed are falling further 
behind, having fc.w exportable commodities to set 
against the extra oil costs. Others have been put¬ 
ting up star performances: Zambia, Zaire, Chile 
and Peru could stand to make an extra £1 billion 
this year with the copper price now over . 4*’,000 
a ton, more than double the average 19?^ price. 
Malaysia, with £150m added on to its tin and 
rubber exports, has pushed its way to near the top 
of the development league, so that the gap bet¬ 
ween it and the industrialised west is closing 
as it leaves the other poor nations lagging further 
behind. Brazil, Cameroon, Colombia and Ghana 
have all got more out of the recent surge, in coffee 
and cocoa prices than out of all of their official 
aid receipts. 

But because no commodity price will survive ^ 
a world recession, the primary producers ought 



to be the countries that should now br most 
strongly lobbying the Arabs. Most commodity 
prices are fixed by the value of marginal supply. 
Prices are high now because of the. immediate 
shortages of stock after the industrial boom of 
the past year (and partly because at times of 
uncertainly people rush to hoard), but they can¬ 
not continue at their present peaks. These are 
already distorted by delivery problems. A high 
commodity price without oil to let the stuff be 
shipped is of no use to the developing world. 

The new tycoons of the third world are, of 
course, the oil producers. Nigeria will be making 
an extra £320tn a year and Indonesia £l. r )0m. 
because these two countries have large popula¬ 
tions of 60m and 120m respectively they, un¬ 
like some Middle East- producers, have ready 


uses for their new earnings. While Arab money 
could go on lying in European banks (some of 
it actually in Holland), Nigeria and Indonesia 
will have the opportunity to become the major 
economic and political powers of Africa and south¬ 
east Asia, with large markets and money to satisfy 
them. 

These new producers are unlikely to sympathise 
with any Arab plans for a two-tier system, or 
let their neighbours have, oil on preferential terms. 
Nigeria told Ghana and other west African coun¬ 
tries last week that they would not only have to 
wait their turn in the queue but pay the full price, 
black brothers or not. Indonesia, which exports 
its crude to be refined in Singapore, Thailand and 
the Philippines, is increasingly anxious to use its 
political weight in South-east Asia. 


RESIST THE BLACKMAIL 

The use of the oil weapon by the Arab stales for political 
blackmail is a dangerous precedent which is already effecting the 
economic well-being of tne free world and is pieventing many 
erstwhile free and sovereign state's from acting in accordance with 
both their national conscience and the.ir self-interest. 

The actions of the Arab States is as potentially dangerous to 
the free world as any threats by dictators and totalitarian states 
in the past. 

With the considerable financial and economic power being 
accumulated in the hands of the Arab oil states, enabling them 
to take over entire: industrial and financial bodies, blackmail could 
eventually lead to enslavement. 

This situation basically has nothing to do with Israel or 
Zionism. Today it can be Israel. Tomorrow it can be any other 
State, or people who displease the Arabs for entirely different 
reasons. Success with the blackmail weapon can only increase 
Arab appetite to use it for other purposes as well. The Nazis 
also struck first at the Jews and the world did not heed the 
warning signs. 

It is therefore beholden on every freedom loving people to 
give due warning to the. Arabs that blackmail and economic war¬ 
fare a two edged sword. The free nations of the world and their 
variomt economic organizations must be mobilized in a united 
front. The free world’s business communities, especially the vari¬ 
ous manufacturers’ associations, must begin now to organize to¬ 
wards this end and to bring pressure on their respective govern¬ 
ments to act as well. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Israel is presently formulat¬ 
ing a plan of action which it will propose to the various economic 
and other bodies with which it is connected. 


Colombo: The trade minister, 
Mr. T. B. Ilangaratne, today lash¬ 
ed cut at the Arab nations for 
using oil weapon in a manner 
which allectcd Sri Lanka's vita] 
interests. 

Voicing deep disappointment of 
the Bandaranaik government, over 
the Arab countries' failure to 
supply oil to Sri Lanka at con¬ 
cessional rates. Mr. Ilangaratne 
told newsmen that Sri Lanka sup¬ 
ported the Arab cause at the risk 
oi incurring displeasure and even 
retaliation of some countries but 
there had been no reciprocation 
from the Arab side.—U.N.I. 

—- Times of India, 11-1-1974 


DR. ALEXANDER RAFAELI 

Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee 
Manufacturers’ Association of Israel 
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Dangers of World-wide Economic Recession 


Singapore Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew was quoted on Nov¬ 
ember 24 by news agencies as 
saying that the oil squeeze had 
jeopardized the developing na¬ 
tions of the world as well as in¬ 
dustrialized countries by affecting 
total world trade. Fie said a 
prolongation of the Aiab cut¬ 
back would “increase the dangeis 
of an economic recession tinning 
into a world-wide depression.” 

An article in the. Decembct 
issue of the United Nations pub¬ 


lication, “Development Foiuni.” 
said the oil squeeze is hitting 
hardest 7. r > to HO developing coun¬ 
tries, about thrce-quarteis of tin- 
world’s poorer nations. 

The hardest-hit people in these 
countries, said the article, are the 
working class and peasants, with 
price lise.s [jutting kerosene nut 
of leach of their budgets. It ad¬ 
ded: “ The nation which has been 
suffering fiom a severe pcnuiy of 
foieign exchange, and is having 
difficulty meeting its food supply 


is cleaily in for another major 
ci isis. 

“Oil, which flows so easily fiom 
well to pipeline to tanker, relineiy 
and pump, and eventually into 
furnace, or generator, is a con¬ 
venience for the industrial coun¬ 
tries; for the developing world, 
it is a lifeline essential to its siu- 
vival.” Unless the upward price 
spiral is halted, said the at tide, 
"it could bring development of 
the Third YVoiId to a dc-ad halt.” 


Defence Forces absorb 
some of captured Egyptian , Syrian arms 


AT A MILITARY SUPPLY CENTRE. Some¬ 
where in Israel. — Some of the Syrian and Egyp¬ 
tian military equipment taken dining the October 
War is in the process of being absoihed into the 
Israel Defence Forces. 

Ihe Syrians and Egyptians appear to have 
abandoned most of their tanks while they wdi¬ 
still operational. Particularly impressive is the 
T62 tank, the most advanced Soviet design 
slightly larger than the T5.i and Till- but with 
the same excellent silhouette, low and slanted 
for added protection. 

fsrael ordnance units have successfully staited 
an engincering-in-reversc process, copying spares 
for the Tf)4 and f). r ), which ate now in service with 
Israel units. 

Tanks account for most of the booty, out¬ 
numbering trucks and other trucked vehicles by 
“several hundred per cent”. Also taken were 
a large, number of artillery pieces. They are all 
tractor-drawn and include more of the famous 
Russian 130 millimetre guns which have a range 
of 27 kilometres, as well as the “Fat Katya” a 
240 millimetre monster mortar with a range of 
nine kilometres. 

New items include a sizeable quantity of sophis¬ 
ticated optical equipment. Among them are 
British made starlight intensifying night sights 
which unlike, infrared sights cannot be detected. 


These range from small scaled-down versions, 
mounted on Kalachnikov and sniper rifles, to 
artillery sights. Theii range varies from ’>00 to 
800 metres. 

Pile Egyptian pait of the. equipment includes 
an almost unknown type of amphibian troop 
carrier, tentatively identified as the BTR 60. and 
a variety of bridging equipment, including a 
tracked, self-piopelled pontoon carrying a second 
pontoon on its back. 'Phis is anchoiecl at a de¬ 
signated place in the water fo serve as a station¬ 
ary suppoit for a bridge. 

Phe Saudi Arabian contribution includes a lone 
American If).*) millimetre self-propelled howitzer. 
Like most of the weapons, it was taken in mint 
condition. 

In view of the problems of spares and tl<r need 
for repairs, the estimate here is that it will take 
several of the captured tanks to make one “new 
one”, making allowances for future wear and tear 
and maintenance replacements. 

Very little anti-aircraft or anti-tank equipment 
is left at this base. 'Iliis goes for the Sager missiles 
as well as the rich assortment of anti-aircraft guns 
including the particularly deadly four-barelled 
20 millimetre cannon, highly effective against low- 
flying aircraft, captured in the Golan heights and 
in the Sinai. 
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YOU AND ME 

AND THE NEXT WORD 

A Dialogue between Jewish and Arab Writers 

By Ehud Ben Ezer 


Mahmud Dai wish was horn 32 yea is ago, in 
a little village on a green hill overlooking the 
city of Acie part of the Northern Galilee 1 , ic- 
gio’v As lie tells it. when he was a hoy of seven 
his r^Sieland was plundered in the war of 1918. 
anil he was diive.n olT to Lebanon with his family. 
Aftei mine than a year of exile he lelurned, ille¬ 
gally. to an Arab village in 'Israel. 

“ Till then I was a refugee, in Lebanon, and 
theieafter, a refugee in my own country,” he said 
yeais later. “If I were to compare the. life of a 
it-fiigee in exile with that of a lefugee in his 
homeland, I’d say that the latter is a bit crueller. 
One’s suffering in exile — his yearning for his 
country and his expectation of the long-awaited 
day of return - is justified and natural, but a 
returned refugee has neither justification nor logic 
to support him.” When he reached adulthood. 
Mahmud Darwish became a poet of protest, and 
a communist. On the strength of his poems, hr 
gained fame throughout the Aiab world espe¬ 
cially after the 1967 war — as a spokesman foi 
Arab opposition to Israeli rule. 

Myself, I was born 37 yeais ago in Pc tael i 
Tikva, a town in the citrus belt, not far fiorn 
Jaffa. This was the first modern Jewish settle¬ 
ment in Israel, founded in 1878 by a group of 
Jews from Hungary and Jerusalem, including my 
granA^aiher. Nowadays, Petach Tikva seems to 
exist only in reminiscences, and in my stories and 
those of mv fellow writers who were born there. 
The place, itself has come to resemble moit of the 
new, featureless and modern neighbourhoods that 
have sprung-up aiound Tel Aviv. 

I was a member of Kibbutz Ein Gedi, and studied 
philosophy and Jewish mysticism at the Hebrew 
University. In the Six Day War, I served in the 
medical corps, seeing action in the Jerusalem and 
Jordan valley sectors. So far. I’ve written three 
novels. But I’ve also been doing research, for 
years now 1 , towards a book on the Arabs and the 


Arab question in modem Hebrew literature. 

In December 1969 I received a letter fioin 
Mahmud Darwish. At the time, he was the 
editor of an Arabic liter ary monthly, published 
in Haifa: 

“77/r editorial board of Al-Jadid takes pleasure 
in inf aiming you of it\ inteiest in Hebrew litera- 
tuie following the June 11)67 war, and in the effect 
of the war and the continued bloodshed, on 
[Heb rc/e] liteiature. In our last issue we published 
a \peeial supplement , ‘Signs of Doubt and Con¬ 
cern in Hebrew Litera tine in Consequence of the 
Last War.’ We are now planning to publish the 
replies of Jewish writers and poets to our ques- 
tionnaiie on the subject: ‘If 1 Were an Arab 
Writer.’ 

We would be very happy to receive you) replies 
to the following questions: 

1. If I were an Arab-1 sraeli writer, how would 
1 write about the Israeli government’s treat¬ 
ment of the Arab population in Israel? How 
would I present the ease of my compatriots, 
the Arab refugees? And what would be my 
attitude to the acts of oppression in the cap¬ 
tured territories? 

2. If I were an Arab writer in Gaza or Nablus, 
what would be my attitude to the Israeli con¬ 
quest? 

Respectfully yours, 

\signed] Mahmud Darwish ” 

He enclosed an interesting article of his, which 
took note of Hebrew writers who had exhibited 
a humane approach to the Arab question, and 
there he. described one of my stories as: “An 
expression of the doubts and questions that have 
arisen on the Jew'ish side following the June 
1967 war.” 

Replying to his letter, I said it was impossible 
for me to answer hypothetical questions: “Why? 
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THE KNESSET (PARLIAMENT) 

LIST 

With all votes counted and surplus votes allowed for, the 
Knesset (Parliament) is as follows: 

final distribution of 

the 120 seats in the 

LIST 

VOTES 

Seats in 1973 Seats in 1969 

election eve of election 

Labour-Mapam Alignment 

621,183 

51 

57 

National Religious 

130,349 

10 

11 

Aguda-Poale Aguda 

60,012 

5 

6 

New Communists (Rakah) 

53,353 

4 

3 

Black Panthers (Cohen) 

13,332 

— 

1 

Likud 

473,309 

39 

31 

Coop. 8s Brotherhood (Arabs) 

9,949 

— 

2 

Jewish Defence League 

12,811 

— 

— 

Independent Liberals 

56,560 

4 

4 

Social Equality (Shaki) 

10,202 

— 

1 

Popular Movement (Hassin) 

1,101 

— 

— 

Beduin 8s Villagers (Arabs) 

16,408 

1 

— 

Ahva 

4,433 

— 

— 

Israel Arab List 

3,269 

— 

— 

Panthers Blue-White (Malka) 

5,945 

— 

• 

Moked-Maki 

22,147 

1 

1 

Prog. 8s Development (Arabs) 

22,604 

2 

2 fiA* 

Yemenite List 

3,195 

— 


Revolutionary Socialists 

1,201 

— 

— 

Citizens Rights (Aloni) 

35,023 

3 

— 

Mcri (Avneri) 

Valid votes for lists which qualified 
Actually voted 

Spoiled ballots 

Total valid votes 

One per cent blocking percentage 

Votes won by 11 blocked lists 

Total of eligible voters 

10,469 


1 

1,490,948 

1,601,098 

34,243 

1,566,855 

15,668 

75,907 

2,037,478 


Because the Arab writer can make two kinds 
of answers. He can say that the Jewish People 
has no right to live in the Land of Israel, and 
Zionism must be done away with. If I agree, then 
I must ask my own people, the Jews, to commit 
collective suicide in order to satisfy the Palesti¬ 
nian nationalists and the Arab states. But the Arab 
writer can also reply in favour of the Jewish 
People’s right to statehood in the Land of Israel 
•— and consequently be in favour of a peaceful 
settlement with the Zionists. However, since this 
view would immediately subject any Arab writer 
to Liquidation — at the hands of extremists among 
the Arab nationalists — or to being labelled a 
traitor, how could I recommend such a solution 
to him?” 

In his article, I read: “It is possible to reach 
an understanding with the Jewish residents of 
Israel, since the enemy is not the. people; peoples 
cannot be enemies. The obstacle to Jewish-Arab 
understanding was raised by Zionism and im¬ 
perialism.” 

Then I explained that what he called my “good 
Jewish conscience” coudn’t be pleased by the fav¬ 
ourable change he found in the vernacular of the 
Arab propagandists.” 


And 1 can’t come to the realistic conclusions 
which you suggest. . . .Because I’m a Zionist, and 
whoever wants to |)ut an end to Zionism wants 
to put an end to my life in Israel. Why am I a 
Zionist? Because I have no alternative.. When my 
grandfather came to Israel in 1878 and plowed 
his first field in the land that is now Petach Tikva, 
he determined my fate, and that of my family in 
future generations. If the. Arabs were only willing 
to recognize my Jewish nationality which means 
Zionism and the State", of Israel — and if they 
would make peace then, we could all live in 
paradise: Nations, states and national movements. 
If not, we all shall be doomed to continue fitting 
with ever-increasing hostility, till each nation be¬ 
comes the other’s nightmare. 

“I can’t write from the Arab’s point of view,” 
I told him. “In my books and articles, I tried 
to give expression to the plight of |he young Jew 
in Israel and how persistent conflict with Arabs 
has reduced his life to a frustrating existence, 
with self-fulfilment desires being thwarted. I’m 
afraid that Arab readers of my books might ex¬ 
ploit them, in an attempt to point-out despair or 
moral breakdown as the lot of the young Israeli. 
The Arab reader might be led to believe that 
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when I write of Israeli despair I’m implying it 
■f. is a sign of Israeli defeatism and deray. But that’s 
not my opinion. As our position becomes more 
desperate, we shall be forced to take harsher, 
more extreme measures against the Arabs. The 
Six Day War resulted in our abandoning the be¬ 
lief that thrie is any connection between our 
good and bad deeds and the. policies of the Arabs. 
The Jewish People may have to pay dearly for 
its unceasing stand in battle, but this won’t bene¬ 
fit the Arabs. It will only mean that much more 
sufTc.ring for both nations.” 

My letter received no reply. Later, I heard that 
my response to the questionnaire had been pub¬ 
lished in Al-Jadid. That did seem to be the end 
of the dialogue, though I can’t say I forgot all 
about it. Mahmud Darwish left Israel in 1970 
and went to Cairo, where he began writing for the 
important daily paper, Al-Ahram. I hear he’s now 
, left Cairo for Beirut, whe.ie he’s getting together 
a bo<tosy>n Israel. 

Eventually, the dialogue did have another 
round. Some time ago I received a copy of Al- 
Ahram containing an article by Mahmud Darwish 
which referred to a story of mine: 

“I place gnat importance on that story by 
Ben liter, since he is trying to present the problem 
in all its passionate intensity■ It is also the basis 
of my contention that such an approach is apt to 
deceive us, since the author treats his heroes kindly 
and cloaks them in tin- modest aura of the victim. 
He gives the impression that his heroes are look¬ 
ing for peace and the quiet life. Worst of all, 
he justifies their difficulties hi Israel by declaring 
that the only alternative to such a hell is Ausch- 
^ witz, and that army training camps are preferable 
to concentration camps, and a live Israeli to a 
dead Jew. As if a Jew can only find his identity 
by being persecuted in exile or by persecuting 
others in Palestine. But will the Jews admit that 
they are no longer persecuted, but persecutors? 
And can we draw any moral or political con¬ 
clusions from the anxiety now troubling them in 
Palestine, owing to their oppression of its rightful 
owner*? And will they accept the fact that an 
analym'of the causes of their anxiety must bring 
them into conflict with, the Zionist ideals, which 
are primarily responsible for their present night¬ 
marish existence? 

“This new anxiety in Hebrew literature should 
not be interpreted as a withdrawal from the out¬ 
right racist position of (he past, since the latter 
has constantly been growing deeper and more 
entrenched in its fertile ground, that of the esca¬ 
lation of the Arab conflict, to which its contribu- 
j tions have become ever more vain and savage. 1 
simply want to point out the differences in its 
current literary expression. 


Some of the writers are brought by their anxiety 
to a hostile attitude toward the Israeli military 
establishmi nt , while the effect upon others is to 
increase their hatred of the Arabs. Both these 
tendencies have a common origin, the belief in 
a Jewish homeland and its defense. The difference 
between them is the difference between those who 
want a homeland and those who want an empire. 
Today we have considered those who want a 
homeland. Their anxiety, as we have seen, has 
its source in a sense of distress and a constant 
fear of war, caused by guilt which is not placed 
where it should be/’ 

“You and I and the Next War” was the name 
of Mahmud Darwish’s article, from which the 
above passages were extracted. One way or an¬ 
other, I have, to try to answer him and then wait 
— not for the next war, hut for his next word. 

It seems strange to me that Mahmud Darwish, 
who was born here and grew up in an environment 
which had its Jewish elements, is surprised by 
the “difficult reality” of the Israeli’s life. Some¬ 
times I think lie’s just playing innocent. He knows 
very well that the Israeli nationality wasn’t born 
yesterday. We are not “a country of refugees from 
the holocaust”, and Zionism isn’t a foreign ideo¬ 
logy which we have only to throw off in order to 
make peace with the Arabs. He knows all this, 
but the Egyptian to whom his article is addressed 
doesn’t — that reader is still in the grip of Egypt’s 
propaganda machine.. Quite in keeping with this 
are the article’s illustrations - - cartoons display¬ 
ing the Israeli soldier and writer in the usual anti- 
Semitic vein, with crooked noses and evil, startled 
cye.s. So it seems to me that Darwish is trying 
rather deviously to convince, his Egyptian readers 
that time is on Israel’s side. As for Israeli writers, 
even the most anxious of us are far from accept¬ 
ing Darwish’s conclusions, which would have us 
waiving our rights to our homeland for the sake 
of the Arabs. 

My view differs from Mahmud Darwish’s in 
that while I don’t deny the Palestinian Arabs’ 
right to live, in the Land of Israel, I do request 
that they recognize my right to live here, too — 
especially since I was born here. I’m willing to 
accept any reasonable form of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence. However, Mahmud Darwish secs the re¬ 
cognition of my rights in Israel as a total denial 
of his rights. I’m a thorn in his side, even when 
7 don’t plant bombs. Yet he doesn’t bother me — 
except with bombs. It’s too bad he left Israel. I’m 
looking forward to the day when we can meet 
face to face in Cairo or Tel Aviv and continue 
our dialogue over a cup of coffee. But when that 
can happen, maybe we won’t feel the need to talk 
anymore about Isracl-Arab relations. 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 






Twelve Indians 
participate in 
International 
Course in Israel 

Seventy srlected trainees from 24 
countries in Asia, Africa and the 
Caribbean Area, received their dip¬ 
lomas at the closing ceremony of the 
28th course in Cooperation and Lab¬ 
our at the service of Development, 
held at the International Institute 
for Development, Cooperation and 
Labour Studies (established by the 
Afro-Asian Institute) at the begin¬ 
ning of Derember in Tri-Aviv. 

Synchronizing with this three-and- 
a-balf month course, a special semi¬ 
nar was also held at the Institute, in 
Japanese, for thirty-five students and 
graduates of Japanese universities. 

Coining especially for the festive 
closing ceremony was the Secretary- 
General of the Asian branch of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Tiade Unions, Mr. V. S. Mathur, 
who interrupted his (light to India 
“to pay tribute to a people whose 
courage against tremendous odds has 
given stimulus to freedom-seeking 
countries.” Other guest sprakers were 
Mr. Itzhak Ben-Aharon, former Src- 
retary-General of the Histadrut, 
Dr. Eliahu Elath, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute, 
ard Mr. Zvi Brosh, Director of the 
Division for International Coopera¬ 
tion of the Israel Foreign Ministry. 
The studrnts’ representatives came 
from the Bahamas, Korea, Nigeria 
and the Philippines. 

To date, some 4,700 students from 
cightv-right countries have been train¬ 
ed at the Institute in twenty-eight 
regular courses held in Israel, deal¬ 
ing with the functions of labour and 
cooperation in soeial and economic 
development, as well as in thirty- 
six seminars organized in Asian, 
African and Caribbean countries, in 
counjunction with various national 
and international organizations. 

Last year, the Institute established 
“The International Institute for Dc- 
irlonment. Cooperation and Labour 
Studies,” as a wider framework, as 
students in growing numbers from 
regions outside Afrira began to enrol 
in the courses. 

The 29th course, to be given in 
French, is scheduled to begin at the 
end of December and participants are 
from Cambodia,. Haiti. Iran, Laos, 
Mauritius, Turkey and Vietnam. 

The 30th course (in English) ill 
be held in August 1974. 
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International Cooperation 


TECHNION PROFESSOR HEADS ISRAELI-DUTCH PANEL 
AT BANGKOK SEMINAR ON WATER RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


One of the items to romr up for 
discussion at the 30th session of 
ECAFE — the UN's Economic Com¬ 
mission for Asia and the Far East - 
scheduled for 27 March — 8 April, 
1974, is a report on the Seminar on 
Water Resources Management held 
in Bangkok, from 3-21 September, 
1973. 

The report was published by 
ECAFE on 11 October. 

Sponsored by ECAFE and financed 
by the Netherlands Government, the 
Seminar was directed by a joint 
Israel-Netherlands panel of lecturers 
and consultants headrd by Profrssor 
J. Baer of the Haifa Technion 
Israel Institute of Technology, and 
including Dr. A. Verruijit, of the 


ROMANIA AND ISRAEL SIGN 

scientific: agreement 

A three-year scientific and tech¬ 
nological agreement has bren signed, 
in Bucharest, between Romania’s 
National Council for Science and 
Technology and Israel’s National 
Council for Research and Develop¬ 
ment. 

The agreement aims at the crea¬ 
tion of optimal conditions for co¬ 
operation between the two countries 
in the fields of science and techno¬ 
logy. with Special concentration on 
the exchange of scientific personnel. 
The exchanges have already bren 
initiated and will rover 30 months 
of specialization and 20 weeks of 
short-term missions, to be undertaken 
annually, as well as exchanges of re¬ 
searchers and other experts for short¬ 
term (7-21 days) specialization. 

Appended to the agreement is a 
special compact for scientific coopera¬ 
tion in agriculture. The Academy of 
Agriculture and Forestry Sciences of 
Rorgj$6ifc will, under the terms of this 
ct cooperate with the Agricul- 
tural Research Organization of Israel 
in the solution of a variety of re¬ 
search problems. 


Technological University. Deft, Net¬ 
herlands; Messrs. J. Schwarz and M. 
Geblinger of Tahal-Water Planning 
Authority for Israel; Dr. G. Shclef 
of the Technion: and Professor B. Z. 
Kinori of the Technion, at present 
guest lecturer at the Asian Institute 
of Technology in Bangkok. 

Part of ‘Green Revolution’ 

EGAFE’s Executive Secretary, 
Mr. J. B. P. Maramis, in his address 
to the Seminar, stressed “the need 
for improved water control’’ as one 
of the “radical changes in the econo¬ 
mic and social fabric of agricultural 
production” called for by the “green 
revolution.” He revealed that 
$43,000,000,000 would be invested 
in water resources in the dcvclop- 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL 

ASSISTANCE TO THAILAND 
SINCE 1967 

A recently published report on in¬ 
ternational technical assistance to 
Thailand from 1967 to 1972 states 
that Israel despatched 35 experts in 
various fields to Thailand during this 
period, serving a total of 218 man/ 
months, and that 62 fellowships and 
scholarships, valued at nearly 
$130,000, were granted to Thai na¬ 
tionals for 396 man/months of study 
in Israel. 

The report was published by the 
DTEC (Department of Technical 
Economic Cooperation in Thailand). 
According to DTEC’s figures, Israel’s 
total aid contribution during these six 
years (experts, fellowships and 
equipment) came to $446,990. 


ing countries of the region, to help 
meet the economic targets of the 
Second UN Development Decade 
(1971-80). He expressed his “deep 
gratitude" to the Governments of 
Thailand, the Netherlands and Israel 
for making the Seminar possible. 

The Seminar was attended by more 
than 50 water experts and Govern¬ 
ment officials representing 16 Asian 
countries - - Bangladesh, Brunei, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Khmer 
(Cambodia), Korea, Laos, Malaysia. 
Nepal, the Philippines, Singapore, Sri 
Lanka. Thailand and Vietnam - - 
and three international bodica^the 
UN’s Food and Agricultural Organi¬ 
zation (FAO), the International 
Water Resources Association (IWRA) 
and the Mekong Committee. 


WORLD CONGRESS OF 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 

“Dialogue in Development -- Na¬ 
tural and Human Resources” was the 
theme of the Third World Congress 
of Engineers and Architects, held in 
Israel from 17 to 24 December 1973. 

The Congress was organized by the ' 
Engineers and Architects Association, 
in conjunction with the Internation¬ 
al Technical Cooperation Centre, and 
among the 3,000 technologists parti¬ 
cipating were over 1,000 of the free 
world’s leading engineers and archi¬ 
tects, from about 65 countries. 

Developing countries represented at 
the Congress included Bolivia, Domi¬ 
nican Republic, Ethiopia, Gap^nala, 
Israel, Mexico, Nigeria, the Philip¬ 
pines and Thailand. 

The Congress discussed the uses, 
in developing countries, of human 
and natural resources in the technolo¬ 
gical and economic conditions of to¬ 
day. Some 60 lecturers dealt with the 
16 principal subjects, ranging from 
architecture and environmental pol¬ 
lution through population explosion, 
to energy problems. A topic of spe- ^ 
cial interest was the exploitation of 
solar energy to generate electricity. 
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cd- iett ex tc the daujjlitex* <z^£tael 

lij y\/acmi ^Jotea. 


Naomi and General (Res.) Meir Zorea. members of Kibbutz Mmagan 
Michael, lost their son Yohanan in the Yom Kippur War. They had lost 
their son Jonathan in the Six Day War. In the course oi the war, Naomi 
had received a letter irom her friend Ada, a teacher iti Jerusalem. Below 
is Naomi’s reply which she entitled: “A Letter to the Daughters of Israel". 
The letter was published in the Organ of the Kibbutz Hameuchad. 


My -flda: 


* A£^ reading and re-reading your lettci several 

times yesterday, T wanted to sit down and reply 
to you and to your imaginary flock, but did not 
suereed in doing so because I was either busy 
with the children or reliving, with all the sad 
news that I received, the internal and collective 
panic, the terrible and gruesome fear which em¬ 
braces so many charming boys — the Yarons, and 
Baraks, the Gidons and the Yigals, sons of friends 
or the friends of sons. 

In your want) yet muddled letter, T was able 
to read the deep sympathy and the profound fear 
of a teacher facing her pupils who will shortlv 
themselves stand before their classes and be called 
upon to help them live the full depth of what is 
I happening in this countiy, not only in the last 
three weeks, but. . . . 

You were undoubtedly right in calling them to 
return to routine, but the pupil who keeps on dis¬ 
turbing you was also right. How can one return 
to routine and bring up children to be human 
beings if one does not permit potential educators 
first of all to give vent to whatever presses down 
and weighs heavily on their hearts and minds? 
ReticcM and silent statues are incapable of edu¬ 
cating; they are more stones and petrify their 
own feelings, and so* are incapable of being 
sensitive to their wards and to their fellow beings. 

In your place, I would read out to your girls 
both your letter and my reply, after another 
“wasted” lesson expressing feelings and sentiments. 

Like the “flashback” in the good-old films. 
f which were not sophisticated and surrealistic, the 
history of my life repeats itself — a small link 
in the life, of the Jewish people. 


Yesterday, when I lifted the telephone receiver 
with so much trepidation I heard the voice of 
my adopted son, a member of the Yemenite com¬ 
munity (I had not heard fiom him for a whole 
week, ever since the funeral of our Yohik, and 
meantime Zahal had carried out a host of opera¬ 
tions both in the north and in the south). His 
Gentile Danish wife (Ruth the Moabitess of our 
family) is due to give biith any day now. She 
will not be taken to the Maternity Hospital by 
him; she will go with me, or with my second 
daughter-in-law. When I left home to give birth 
to my first-born I was accompanied by a fiiend 
of mine. Our menfolk were in the British Army 
at the time. My first-born, Giora, fiist saw his 
father when lie was about ten-months old. . . (the 
Second World War). 

At the beginning of the. war I sat one evening 
prattling with one of the grandmothers of my 
own generation. Suddenly I broke out into a sad 
laughter: “Don’t you see, Leah, we are recon¬ 
structing exactly the conversation that we con¬ 
ducted in your room at Rehovot (during the War 
of Liberation. .. .)” We were young mothers then; 
today we are grandmothers, but the same basic 
fear remains: whose name shall we see tomorrow 
in the black-framed lists? Some days ago my 
first-boin Giora came home for a brief few hours. 
With cup of cofTee in hand, he dropped in to kiss 
mother. I saw his young wife and my little grand¬ 
son, Jonathan, (who bears the name of my pilot 
son who fell in the Six Day War), accompanying 
him with doleful looks to his car. 

That was exactly how, years ago, choking with 
tears and emotion, my little son Giora stood, 
his hand in mine, beside his father’s mud-caked 
jec.p, when he came home for a brief visit from 
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besieged Jerusalem over the “Burma Road” that 
had been inaugurated that night. Their age was 
almost identical, so is their smile., the dimple' in 
the cheek, only that Jonathan’s eyes are black — 
the beautiful eyes of his mother who was born, 
together with the. State of Israel, in Iraq. At 
the time of her birth her father and a friendly 
Arab neighbour stood at the door, with guns in 
hand to guard against anti-Jewish rioters. 

My foui-year-old grandson Jonathan has the 
gift of apt expression. Among his many utterances 
in leccnt weeks, some of magic charm, others 
compelling in their logic, he said: “Why won’t 
Yohik (my son was killed on the second day of 
this war) be able to live a second time, like Bialik? 
Bialik died once, but he is nonetheless alive. . . 

Bitter fate has willed it that two of my sons 
shall continue to live like Bialik. . . two charm¬ 
ing little heroes in my children’s story books; little 
Jonathan, who flew to England and raised a 
squirrel there: Yohik who was mad about tractors 
and loved the colour of Mother Earth more than 
any other colour, and the yellow because it was 
the colour of his father’s tractor, and the black, 
because it was the colour of the beret worn by 
his father in the Armored Corps. 

Believe it or not, Ada. it seems to me, that in 
whatever I write to you there are fragments of 
my personal history which begins in the early 
twenties of my husband and myself. Theie are 
more tangible symbols in it than in anv of the 
complex stories of Agnon. 

My children’s father divided his time between 
tilling the soil of Eretz Israel and defending it. 
He was among those who fortified the north of 
the country and among those who built up the 
strength of our Armored Corps. The life of my 
sons was cut short while they were in the pioneer 
forces that broke through and repulsed the enemy 
in the north — Jonathan as a pilot and Yohanan 
as a fighter in the Armored Corps. God had 
given us Jonathan for twenty-and-a-half years 
and had gracefully bestowed Yohanan upon us 
for a span of almost twenty-two years. 

We carried Jonathan to his grave on the eve 
of the Feast of Shavuoth, the festival of the first 
fruits, a festival on which I was born. We buried 
Yohik next to his brother on the Feast of In¬ 
gathering (Sukkoth), which is the birthday of 
our son Gideon. We postponed his birthday festi¬ 
vity until after the war. We wanted to make it a 


double, festivity —- in honour of the two children 
and in honour of th' 1 victory. 

Your pupil and tin- other dear boys and girls 
ask: “To what end is all this bloodshed? Is this 
soil and the stones of the Western Wall worth 
all that sacrifice?” Yesterday I received a fleet¬ 
ing visit from the commander of my sftn Jona¬ 
than’s squadion. His brother, a pilot, had also 
fallen in the Sixth Day War. Our reply is un¬ 
equivocal: We had no alternative: we shall have 
no alternative. 

I am writing my letter by bits and pieces Mean¬ 
while there has bee.it a cease-fire. (Woe to us if 



we place too much confidence in it and adorn 
it with “wishful-thinking”). . />' 

Yesterday it was Sabbath. Giora, my first-born, 
and his father came home for a brief furlough 
from the army. We. set out for our crocodile 
lake, which is hedged in by wild raspberry bushes, 
heavy with fruit. We plucked a nfauthful of the 
good eternity as well as of the horrible, yet awe¬ 
inspiring eternity of the Jewish people. We gained 
some tranquillity in the water of that small natural 
lake. We were two families there and three dogs, 
our ages ranging from eighteen months to fifty > 
years. 
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Yes. the terrible price was worthwhile, so that 
♦Jewish grandchildien, sons, fathers and grand¬ 
fathers may bathe in tranquillity, even if only 
for a brief while., in their pool in the heart of 
eotton-fields, lush meadows and natural glass- 
land. cultivated by the mcmbcis of a Jewish 
village which rears its sons to be heroes and men 
of morality. 

I do not underestimate the importance of seek¬ 
ing ways and means of arriving at a dialogue. 
We accuse our enemies of being ii rational and 
we expect them to think and to react in terms 
and in a manner acceptable to us. But they have 
cultural standards of their own. and problems 
of their own. Foi years on end they had been 
degiaded, routed, frustrated, thirsting for revenge. 
' It ii+H T nportant to lake these psychological points 
into account in our search for human contact on 
all possible levels. This, however, is an invest¬ 
ment for eternity. The investment must be made, 
but it will not yield ft nil already tomonow. 

When someone lises with a dagger in hand 
to slay you, you have no time to delve into his 
cultural set-up and milieu which is so diffeicnt 
from your own. You must diaw a dagger and 
defend your self. National petrification is an un¬ 
forgivable. sin. I haven’t a very deep knowledge 
of history, but isn’t the tragic fate of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Hungary sufficient lesson for us? 
Has good will at any time succeeded in warding 
off the ciushing heel of an aggiessor and con¬ 
queror? 

My two sons who were, killed by the Syrians did 
not turn me into a sworn enemy of the Syrians 
or of Egypt as surh. When I read the last will 
and testament of the Syrian pilot who failed to 
be extricated from his plane., my heart was torn 
within me. When I read or heard about the shoot¬ 
ing down of one Egyptian helicopter after another, 
my reactions were, as follows: a) the more the 
better; b) but surely that’s terrible; they too have 
mothers and children! One can’t mow' down 
people like so many ears of corn; c) better that 
their mothers should weep than we, (as one of 
the “Hashomer” women put it). 

I did not go out as usual this morning to work 


in my grandson’s kindergarten. 1 felt impelled 
to end my unfinished letter to you. When one 
of the little ones came into the room and asked 
in surprise.: “Mother, what are you doing here?” 
I leplied: “I am writing a letter to the daughters 
of Israel.” 

\ ou wrote about us women at the beginning 
ol your letter. No, our participation in the process 
ol human histoiy is not a “helpless” participation. 
We ii ii pa it the most basic tilings, like the sun, the 
earth. We impait life itself, and the first pleasures, 
the sense, of touch, the sense of smell, the initial 
ability to love. We mould the souls of our child¬ 
ren no less than the fathers. It depends in no small 
measure upon us wether the child will be a hem 
(I mean capable to contend with honors) or 
whether he will he a defeatist, or woist of all 
a merciless killer. 

On Saturday, after the purifying dip ill the 
nocodile pool, I travelled to the family of some 
close friends who lost their first-born (a family 
the late of whose fathers and sons is indisseverahly 
linked with our fate). We sat there, five sad but 
strong women. It was so vny doleful and melan¬ 
choly, yet what a wonderful experience! Suddenly 
1 imagined that we were sitting there, five mothers 
fioin ancient mythology, who by dint of tlieii 
stiength and power are transformed into goddesses. 

1 am ti nly hopeful that we may be able to bestow 
a double poition of our strength upon our young 
Iriends and daughters, as Elijah had done, to his 
disciple Elisha. 

On the way home fioin that re-inforeing visit 
of condolence. I at long last received a bit of good 
news that my brother-in-law’s son had been 
located and was well. When 1 entered my room, 
my glance fell upon my favourite picluic that 
had been painted by my daughter-in-law Tikvah, 
and presented to me on iny fiftieth birthday: the 
sun in the guise of a woman smiling and weep¬ 
ing at one and the same time. The picture is 
called -- Eve, Eve the mother of all living. 

Yours, 

A/aomi 
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5 ?or the 
farmer a 
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Pulsed 

Irrigation 

Better 

Than 

Drip 

Reprinted from 
The Hindu, Madras 
26-12-1973 


Israel has made rapid strides in combating drought and util¬ 
isation of water to the. best advantage. This nation which has 
introduced innovations such as sprinkler and drip systems is now 
forging ahead to adopt a more efficient irrigation method which, 
according to the claims of the inventors of the technique could 
lead to harvests “bigger by 50 per cent for the same amounts of 
fertilizer and only 10 per cent more water.” With the Israel 
Government planning to reduce the amount of water released for 
agriculture in order to meet the rapidly mounting demands of 
industry and the more sophisticated population, a 20 per cent 
fall in agricultural productivity is envisaged. This can be more 
than offset by the “pulsed irrigation” according to Dr. Benjamin 
Zur of the Technion, Israel's Institute of Technology. 

Irrigation techniques, even the best among them now involve 
some break in the application of water to the crop. The interval 
lx*tween one wetting and the other is properly spaced out to achieve 
at one stroke the economy in use of water as well as supply of the 
optimum quantity needed for the crop. Farmers have’been advised 
that frequent irrigations are harmful as they lead to waterlogging 
'This interferes with the movement of air in the soil which is also 
essential for the roots to develop. 

According to Dr. Zur “instead of spacing out the irrigation, 
the fanners should be irrigating continuously using small amounts 
of water.” A low application rate involves not more than 0.5 to 
1.0 mm. of water eveiy hour. This can give better lesults than 
the drip irrigation. Crops grown under such controlled irrigation 
gave doubled yield and in the case of sunflower it was increased 
five-fold. The problem in field scale adoption arose as ordinary 
sprinkleis could not deliver le ss than 3.5 to 4.0 mm. per hour. To 
overcome this difficulty the soil scientists tried the idea of pulsating 
the sprinkler flows by turning them on for ten minutes in every 
hour, using a device to switch the valves on and off. The soil 
responded to this treatment as if the flow was continuous and 3 to 
5 centimetres below the soil surface it was uniformly moist. 

Contrary to the general view that such a continuous exposure 
to soil moisture will lead to “disaster from disease”, the crops 
were healthy and prolific. Grape fruit harvest even in the best 
tracts increased to 1,200 [ter tree with pulsed irrigation as com¬ 
pared to the average of 900 from conventional irrigation. A 
further development over this method was to do away with 
the sprinkler, the switch mechanism and even the drip tubes. 
The innovation involved the use of porous plastic tube fdjf/ 
signed for reverse osmosis in desalination but found useless for 
osmosis). The tube had the right characteristics for delivering 
water in required quantities and achieving a controlled wetting 
of the soil. The “sweating line” as the. irrigation equipment was 
called was worked by a slight pressure, of water to ensure even flow 
in the undulating experimental area. The tubing is now being 
tried out on a golf course and a watermelon plot. It is reported 
that Dr. Zur is very hopeful of its success and the firm which had 
a dead stock of these tubes, is also happy in having found an 
outlet for its tubes. 



HERE and THERE 


THANKS TO THE DUTCH 

Hundreds of boys and girls dis¬ 
tributed orange-shaped lapel tabs to 
passersby in the main cities in an¬ 
other, gesture of friendship to the 
Dutch people. 

The tab shows a windmill and 
the slogan, “The Israeli People Ad¬ 
mire the Dutch Nation.” The dis¬ 
tribution was sponsored by the Pub¬ 
lic Committee for Appreciation of 
the Dutch Nation, in conjunction 
with the B’nai B’rith youth move¬ 
ment. Earlier the committee gave a 
reception in Jerusalem for 150 Dutch 
Christian pilgrims who came to Israel 
for i,- Christmas holidays. 


MORE SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL 

PRINCETON (New Jersey) 
December 24 (AP) 

“Public support for Israel has 
grown following the outbreak of the 
latest West Asia war and the Arab 
oil embargo, the Gallup Poll reports. 

Fifty-four per cent of the 1,514 
adults interviewed said that their 
sympathies were more with Israel 
than with the Arabs. This was an 
increase of seven per cent over a 
similar poll in early October. 

Reasons given most by those fav¬ 
ouring Israel were: a feeling for the 
underdog, Israel was fighting for sur¬ 
vival. Israel was attacked first and 
the Israelis had a right to a home¬ 
land.” (Indian Express, Vijayawada, 
28.12.71). 


IKURO TESHIMA, JAPANESE ZIONIST. DEAD IN TOKYO 


Prof. Ikuro Teshima, founder and 
leader of the New Zionist Makuya 
Movement, died on December 25 in 
Tokyo after a protrarted illness. Hr 
was in his late 60s. 

Known for his unqualified support 
for Israel, he last visited this country 
for the 25th anniversary celebrations 
last May, along with 400 of his 
Hebrew-speaking followers. 

The Makuyas, who regard them¬ 
selves as Judeo-Christians, view the 
restoration of Jewish rule over Jeru¬ 
salem as a fulfilment of the Biblical 
prophesy and a heralding of the com¬ 


ing of the Messiah. 

Over 10,000 members of Prof. Te- 
shiina’s pro-Israeli organization parad¬ 
ed through Tokyo's streets last month 
to protest against the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment’s Middle East policy. In 
September of 1972, he presented 
Israel with a $10,000 ambulance as 
a symbol of the Makuyas’ sorrow 
over the Japanese-executed massacre 
at Lod airport. 

Prof. Teshima is survived by his 
son, Yaacov, a doctoral student in 
Hassidism at New York’s Jewish 
Theological Seminary, and by two 
daughters. 


CONFERENCE ON COMPLEX NUCLEAR REACTIONS OPENS 


Seventy-five scientists f[om Euro¬ 
pean, Israeli and U.S. research in¬ 
stitutes are participating in the seventh 
European Conference on Physics and 
Chemistry of Complex Nuclear Re¬ 
actions, held at Kibbutz Genossar. 

The five-day conference, held for 
the first time in Israel, is sponsored 
by the Weizmann Institute, the Ato¬ 
mic Energy Commission, the Euro¬ 
pean Physical Society and the Israel 
* Physical Society. It is being organ¬ 
ized by an international committee of 


six scientists; Prof. Israel Dostrovsky, 
president of the Weizmann Institute, 
Prof. Wolfgang Centner, of the Max 
Planck Institute fur Kernphysik, Prof. 
M. Lcfort of the Institut dc Physique 
Nucleaire, Prof. R. Klapisrh, of the 
Laboratoire de Spectromctrie de 
Masse, Prof. G. Rudstam of the Swe¬ 
dish Research Councils Laboratory, 
and Prof. A. C. Pappas, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oslo, Scientific Secretary 
is Prof. Ze’ev Fraenkel, of the Weiz¬ 
mann Institute. 


100 CONGRESSES TO BRING 
60.000 VISITORS IN 1974 

Sixty thousand delegates and ac¬ 
companying members of family are 
expected in Israel this year for some 
100 international congresses and 
other events, Tourism Minister Moshe 
Kol said recently. He noted that this 
would set an all-time high for visitors 
in connection with scheduled events. 

Mr. Kol was addressing a conven¬ 
tion of B’nai B'rith lodges in Europe 
which opened in the Daniel Towers 
in Herzliya. 

The Minister said that a numbrr 
of important organizations moved the 
site of their planned congresses to 
Israel following a campaign under¬ 
taken by his Ministry last October 
to encourage such a movement. 
Among them is the B’nai B’rith world 
congress, to be attended by 2,000 
members, originally set for London 
but moved to Israel following the 
apical of Jewish organizations to 
“Visit Israel Now.” Another is Ort, 
which is to meet in Jerusalem in 
February, instead of London, on the 
recommendation of Haim Herzog, 
Ort Israel president. 

Other important international con¬ 
gresses will include those of Rabbini¬ 
cal councils and Hadassah. 

The Holy Spirit organization of 
Baptists is to convene in Israel for 
the first time, with 2,500 delegates, 
and a large Methodist congress is 
also scheduled. In connection with 
the latter, many Methodists in Africa 
have applied to the Ministry of Tour¬ 
ism for particulars. 

Another “first" for Israel will be 
the convention of the Golden Keys 
Association, to be attended by 500 
doormen of the world’s top-flight 
hotels. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

7 DISSENSION AND DESTRUCTION 
(965-586 b.c.e.) 


David’s son, Solomon (965-928 b.c.e.), de¬ 
voted much of his geneially peaceful reign to 
consolidating the kingdom and icconciling the 
various factions and tiihal interests. He di¬ 
vided the kingdom into administrative units, 
and fiiinly established Jciusalcm as the eentie 
of the countiy. Solomon erected there a 
magnificent temple to the glory of God, and 
in its holiest sanctuaiy were deposited the an¬ 
cient Tablets ol the Law. The leligious duty 
of pijgi image to the Temple further helped 
to unify tin: kingdom. His merchant fleet sail¬ 
ed to Ophir, Tyre and possibly Africa. 

The Bible attributes the peace, and pios- 
perity of Israel in this |H*riod to the wisdom 
of Solomon. A dream is recorded in which 
God said to Solomon: “Ask what shall I give 
thee,” to which Solomon responded: "An 
understanding heart to judge ’Thy people that 
1 may be able to discern between good and 
evil." 'This was realized and several stoiies aie 
told indicating Solomon’s amazing wisdom. 
In order to cement relations with neighbouring 
nations Solomon took foreign wives who 
brought their pagan religions with them. 

After his death, the dissensions inheienl in 
what was onltR*so recently a tribal confedera¬ 
tion came to the fore. His son, Rehoboam, 
did not command the respect and affection 
that his father and grandfather had done and * 
the noithern part of the kingdom seceded 
under the rule of Jeroboam. Thus two hostile 


sister-kingdoms existed: the southern, known 
as Judah, remained loyal to the Davidie dy¬ 
nasty while the northern, known as Israel, was 
unstable throughout its history, suffering fre¬ 
quent dynastic changes. Israel established nc.w 
cultic centres, independent of the Temple in 
Jerusalem, and reintroduced the worship ok* 
the Golden Calf. The prophets, who were 
veiy active at this period, campaigned against 
these foreign ldigions, particularly the wor¬ 
ship of Baal. Isaiah is best remembered foi 
his vision of the ultimate brotherhood of many 
kind, together seiving God in the 'Temple bf- 
peace in Jerusalem. Jeiemiah’s prophecies, 
leailessly warning kings of the bitter conse¬ 
quences of corrupt role and social injustice, 
were fulfilled in his lifetime. 'Their prophecies 
often contained sound political advice. 

Both kingdoms were periodically at war 
with thrii ncighboms and suffered from be¬ 
ing situated between the two great powers of 
the day, Assyria to the northeast and Egypt to 
the south. In approximately 720 b.c.e. the 
Kingdom of Israel was conquered by the Assy¬ 
rians, and its inhabitants exiled. Those exiles 
came to be known as the. 'Ten Lost 'Tribes and 
many legends developed about them. In 586 
b.c.e. Judah was conquered by Nebuchadnez- 
' zar, niler of die. growing Babylonian Empire. 
The I empires Jerusalem was destroyed, and 
its inhabitantsWre deported to Babylonia. 



"The Visit ol the Queen ot Sheba to Salomon" by Jacobo Tintaretto (1518-94). 










DISENGAGEMENT OF FORCES 


EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI AGREEMENT ON 
DISENGAGEMENT OF FORCES IN PURSUANCE OF 
THE GENEVA PEACE CONFERENCE 


A Egypt and Israel will scrupulously observe 
the cease-fire on land, sea and air railed for by 
the United Nations Security Council and will re¬ 
frain from the time of the signing of this docu¬ 
ment from all military or para-military actions 
against each other. 


B The military forces of Egypt and Israel will 
be separated in accordance with the following 
^ples: 

ff A All Egyptian forces on the cast side of 
tl^Canal will be deployed west of the line de- 

t ted as line A on the map alongside. All 
li forces, including those west of the Suez 
Canal and the Bitter Lakes, will be. deployed 
cast of the line designated as line B on the 
map alongside. 


2 The area between the Egyptian and 
Israeli lines will be a zone of disengagement in 
which the United Nations Emergency Force 
(Unef) will be stationed. The Unef will con¬ 
tinue to consist of units from countries that are 
not permanent members of the Security Council. 

3 The area between the Egyptian line and 
the Suez Canal will be limited in armament 
and forces. 


4 The area between the Israeli line (line B 
on the map alongside) and the line designated as 
lii^y^g^i the map alongside, which runs along 
the western base of the mountains where the 
Gidi and Mitla passes are located, will be 
limited in armament and forces. 


5 The. limitations referred to in paragraphs 
3 and 4 will be inspected by Unef. Existing 
procedures of the Unef, including the attaching 
of Egyptian and Israeli liaison officers to Unef, 
will be continued. 

6 Air forces of the two sides will per¬ 
mitted to operate upto their respective lines 
without interference from the other side. 


C The detailed implementation of the dis¬ 
engagement of forces will be worked out by mili¬ 
tary representatives of Egypt and Israel, who will 
agree on the stages of this process. 'These repre¬ 
sentatives will meet no later than 48 hours after 
the signature of this agreement at Kilometre 101 
under the aegis of the United Nations for this 
purpose. 

They will complete this task within five days. 
Disengagement will begin within 48 hours after 
the completion of the work of the military repre¬ 
sentatives and in no event later than seven days 
after the signature of this agreement. The Recess 
of disengagement will be completed not la&rthan 
40 days after it begins. 


D This agreement is not regarded by Egypt 
and Israel as a final peace agreement. It con¬ 
stitutes a first step towards a final, just and dur¬ 
able peace according to the provisions of Security 
Council resolution 338 and within the framework 
of the. Geneva conference. 
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A START AT LAST 

ik " • <, I 

(SUNDAY TELEGRAPH, LONDON, 20-1-74)' 

Voices arc being raised, inside, and outside Israel, that she lias given too much and got too little 
in the Suez disengagement pact just concluded bv that master of Middle East ceremonies, Dr. Kis- 
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singer. Such disquiet is not unreasonable, but on 
present evidence it does not seem warranted. 

To begin, Egypt’s concessions include some 
which, for domestic political reasons, have not 
been officially announced. The most important 
of these arc Cairo’s agreement to dredge and 
re-open the Suez Canal, and her implied willing¬ 
ness not to insist on an Israeli withdrawal from 
all teirilories occupied in 1967. 

Hut their is also the point that a separate settle¬ 
ment with Egypt has been a prime aim of Israeli 
policy on and off for 25 years. Partly this is 
because, in diplomacy as in war, it makes sense 
to deal with the major opponent first. 

Partly also, it is because the disputed territory 
between them — that great sandbag of the Sinai 
desert -- is something Israel never wanted to 
occupy permanently, but only to neutralise. 'This 
is now happening. 

It is a vriy different picture when we look at 
Syiia, to which both I)r. Kissinger and President 
Sadat of Egypt are now turning their attention. 

I here is good reason to believe that the present 
Egyptian leadership, with its military pride now 
substantially restored, has no wish to wipe. Israel 
off tlu> map. 

There, is far less certainty about that as re¬ 
gards the Syrians, always the most cruel and 
virulent of Israel’s neighbours. Moreover, the 
key to the disputed territory on this front, the 
Golan Heights, is one which, unlike Sinai, is abso¬ 
lutely vital to Israel’s security. 'The territory that 
Israel safely dares to give up here is measured in 
yards, not in miles. 

The first-stage withdrawal from the Suez Canal 
is a first stride on the road to peace. It is now 
up to Russia, Syria’s sponsor and arms supplier, 
to prod Damascus into taking the second. 


SAY IT WITH KISSES 

“Arabs are friendlier than Israelis, the Ameri¬ 
can Secretary of State was reported to have 
jested to Isaeli leaders. "Do you know why I 
like Arabs better than Israelis,” the Tel Aviv 
newspaper Yedioth Aharonoth quoted him as 
asking, “because every time my plane lands 
in an Arab capital I am welcomed with kisses 
on both cheeks. But Abba Eban Israeli Foreign 
Minister has never given me the least little kiss.” 
The paper said Mr. Kissinger jested about kisses 
at a reception given in his honour by Defence 
Minister Moshe Dayan.” 

— Free Press Journal, Bombay, 15-1-74 
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■ Prime Minister GOLDA MEIR’s 

address in the Knesset (Parliament) 
on 22-1-74 on the agreement on 
the separation of forces on the 
Egyptian Front 


On 17 January the government unanimously 
resolved that the Prime Minister be authorized 
to issue instructions for the signing of the agree¬ 
ment on the separation of forces on the Egyptian 
front. This decision was taken after a series of 
detailed discussions with the U.S. Secretary of 
State who had offered the government of Egypt 
and the Government of Israel his tireless good 
offices. 

On Friday, 18 January an agreement with Egypt 
on the separation of forces was signed by the 
l.D.F. (Israel Defence Forces) Chief of Staff 
Gen. David Elazar at Kilometre 101. 

Documents connected with this agreement and 
constituting part and parcel of it have been sub¬ 
mitted to the Knesset (Parliament) Defence and 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The government’s decision in this matter follows 
upon and gives expression to Israel’s readiness to 
achieve an agreement with Egypt which should 
strengthen the cease lire and make it possible to 
open the Canal and normalize civilian activity in 
the area. The Government had already informed 
the seventh Knesset of this policy and after the 
Yom Kippur war the government informed the 
Knesset of its decision to respond to the Security 
Council’s resolution and conduct negotiations on 
the separation of forces. On 13 November I in¬ 
formed the Knesset that we had signed the six- 
point agreement which includes a paragraph on 
the separation of forces. 

The negotiations on the separation of forces 
came to a successful conclusion — after repeated 
talks conducted by Kissinger in Jerusalem and 
Egypt — again at Kilometre 101 on 18 January 
of this year. Under this agreement both parties 
undertook as of the day it was signed explicit re¬ 


ciprocal commitments to scrupulously observe the 
cease-fire at sea on land and in the air and to 
abstain from any military or paramilit;&y acti¬ 
vity against each other - in other words, a full 
and comprehensive cease fire. Let me make it 
perfectly plain that the cease fire means a com¬ 
mitment to refrain from blockade and obstruction 
of shipping to Israel and from Israel through the 
Bab El Mandeb Straits. 

'The agreement lays it down that the forces shall 
be separated and redeployed and the UN Emer¬ 
gency Force shall be stationed in the area of 
separation cast of the Canal. Within the frame¬ 
work of the redeployment of the forces an evacu¬ 
ation and significant thinning-out of forces shall 
be carried out on both sides of the Canal. The 
IDF will give up its positions on the West Rank 
of the Canal and be stationed on the new line at 
a distance of some 20 kilometres east of the Canal. 
Egypt will withdraw the main part of its forces 
from the east of the Canal westward. The separa¬ 
tion will be. carried out on a basis of reciprocity 
in the limitation of the size of the forces and in 
the quantities and categories of arms. Both sides 
have defined the agreement as a first step towards 
a final just and durable peace. 

A careful examination of statements by author¬ 
ized spokesmen of the. government of Egypt show 
that the government of Egypt intends to start 
clearing the Canal and fitting it for shipping and 
to work for the population and rebuilding of the 
abandoned towns and restoration df normal civil¬ 
ian life in the Canal area. These statements con¬ 
firm our assumption that the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment prefers to rehabilitate the deserted Suez 
Canal zone and turn it once again into an artery i 
of life. If this aim actually begins to be achieved 
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without delay it can be a highly turning point 
^from war in the direction of peace. 

If may said that had it not been for Egypt’s 
negative balanresheet in the Yom Kippur war had 
our forces not broken through and taken up posi¬ 
tions on the western side of the Canal. It is very 
doubtful whether Egypt would have consented 
to the cease fire agreement on the separation of 
forces signed on 18 January and the conditions 
would not have been created for the opening of 
the Canal as a natural result of this agreement. 

In agreeing to the separation of forces in ac¬ 
cordance witli the provisions of the agreement we 
signed, we did not ignore various considerations 
associated with the international sphere and 
Israel’s relation with other states. We took into 
account both regional and global circumstances 
including our relations with the United States. 

t We did not sign the agreement on the separa¬ 
tion of forces because of military inferiority or 
rnilitaT_ necessity. We signed the agreement with 
the object of advancing towards a permanent 
peace settlement and above all in order to prevent 
escalation into a renewal of tfie war. 

The alternative to this agreement is nothing 
but the renewal of war. There have indeed been 
days when this possibility seemed almost inevitable. 
I have no doubts as to the strength of the IDF 
had warfare been resumed. The IDF would have 
overcome the aggressor but responsible and sober 
judgment requires us to prefer a different line, of 
development — a path that will open up and 
strengthen prospects of advancing towards peace. 
Providing this agreement is not imposed but is 
arrived at under reasonable cireumstances and 
leaves at our disposal strong positions in case the 
agreement is violated. 

The agreement is the fruit of our victory in the 
war but we do not ignore the fact that it also 
reflects Egypt’s achievements during the first days 
of the fighting. 

Our military strategic position along the new 
line clothe Egyptian front will be firm. The lines 
on which the IDF will be based in accordance 
with the agreement are suitable to their military 
purpose, in the event of fighting. Throughout the 
entire region east of the Gidi and Mitla Passes 
the IDF will remain deployed in all the strength 
required and prepared for any eventuality. The 
forces stationed within the restricted zones com¬ 
plement the basic military deployment of the 
IDF and their capability to meet any violation of 
the cease fire. 

The agreement on the separation of forces will 
enable us to release some of the reserves in stages 


as has already been pointed out by the Minister 
of Defence and the Chief of Staff. 

We are not relying on the UN Forces but on 
ourselves. However under prevailing conditions 
so long as there is no peace, importent attaches 
to the stationing of the UN Forces in order to 
maintain the agreed buffer zone between the 
forces. So long as the withdrawal of the UN 
Force is not carried out by unilateral decision 
or any sign of an Egyptian demand for the with¬ 
drawal of the UN Force without Israel’s consent 
would be an indication of aggressive plans and 
would enable Israel to react appropriately as call¬ 
ed for in the actual circumstances. 

With the help of Dr. Kissinger’s diligent and 
exhausting work in attaining this agreement Israel 
and Egypt succeeded in thoroughly clarifying its 
provisions to each other. Thus the United States 
became, a factor capable of testifying to the in¬ 
tentions of both partirs in signing the document 
and the exact nature of the commitments under¬ 
taken by them in signing it. Israel attaches con¬ 
siderable importance to this role played by the 
United States. As long as the trust between 
Israel and Egypt still remains on so narrow a 
basis the involvement of a friendly rountry such 
as the US could prove invaluable in the. promo¬ 
tion of relations between the two parties and 
the continued observance of the settlements. 

When deciding in favour of the agreement we 
took Egypt’s motives and arguments into arcount 
wherever these appeared to us to be reasonable 
and I will state expressly that we were anxious to 
find a basis of mutual interest and lay the founda¬ 
tions for relations based on reciprocal trust. I am 
convinced that the agreement which was signed 
is also greatly to the interest of Egypt. We are 
not deterred by the advantages Egypt will derive 
from it. 

The line that we shall establish in Sinai accord¬ 
ing to the agreement does not constitute, a per¬ 
manent border for times of peace. The agreement 
states as mentioned earlier that this is a first step 
to peace. It has been our position from the start 
that the separation of forces is not the ultimate 
goal for we arc prepared to negotiate with Egypt 
on a durable peace within defensible borders and 
in so far as it depends on us we shall regard the. 
separation of forces as an achievement which 
facilitates the creation of a suitable atmosphere 
for speeding up the. prospects of peace. 

The negotiations conducted with the assistance 
of Kissinger were wholly confined to the stabiliza¬ 
tion of the cease fire and the separation of the 
forces. We were not required to make nor did 
we undertake any commitments beyond the scope 
of these subjects. 
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NEW APPROACH TO 
STUDYING BRAIN 
FUNCTION 


New insight into the. function¬ 
ing of the brain has been pro¬ 
vided by an ingenious series of 
experiments conducted at the 
Weizmann Institute by Professor 
Leo Sachs, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Genetics, working with 
Rabi Simantov, a Ph.D. student 
at the Institute’s Feinberg Gra¬ 
duate School. 

In order to determine how the 
properties of the brain's nerve 
cells are regulated, Sachs and 


Simantov set out to separate and study the biochemical make¬ 
up of such cells, using a novel method of separating two of their, 
key properties. 

Taking cells grown in a culture from a mouse nerve cell tumor, 
which unlike normal mature, nerve cells continue to divide and 
can be grown outside the body, the scientists separated t*vo essen¬ 
tial properties of the surface of normal nerve, cells — the receptor 
which receives the molecule that transmits signals, and the enzyme 
which destroys the. transmitter once it has functioned. This was 
accomplished by ttsing an antibody which destroyed cells containing 
a great many enzyme molecules and allowed survival of cells with 
only a small amount of enzyme. Selection of cells with only 1 r /c 
of the normal amount of enzyme did not decrease the number of 
receptor molecules. Conversely, when the receptor property was 
removed from the cell surface by chemical means, the amount 
of enzyme molecules did not decrease. It was suggested from these 
experiments that there are different genes for* the receptor and . 
the enzyme. 

Hut when nerve cell tumors were made to differentiate and 
behave like normal nerve cells by adding a chemical compound 
called cyclic AMP, there was an increase, in both the enzyme and 
the receptor. Thus, although they can be separated, the amount of 
enzyme and receptor are regulated together. 

“By extension of these studies it is now possible to similarly 
dissect the other properties of the nerve cell and see whether they 
do or do not act together,” said Professor Sachs. “This should,” 
he added, “foster our understanding of the function of nerve 
cells in the brain.” 

Professor Sachs holds the Otto Meyerhof Chair in Molecular 
Biology at the Weizmann Institute. 


NEW TECHNIQUE FOR DETECTING DRUGS, EXPLOSIVES 


New techniques for the detection of drugs and 
explosives are bc-ing developed at the Weizmann 
Institute of Science by Dr. Yehuda Yinon, of 
the Isotope Research Department. The project 
is financed by a grant of IL650,000 from the 
Israel Police, the largest sum ever allocated by 
them for research. 

Dr. Yinon’s method is based on a novel tech¬ 
nique called chemical ionization mass spectro¬ 
metry, which he studied during a recent two- 
year sojourn at the jet propulsion laboratories of 
the California Institute of Technology. This in¬ 


volves the intiocluction of large, quantities of gas 
(methane or isobutane) into the ionization cham¬ 
ber of the. mass spectrometer, thus strengthening 
the “signals” received when the instruments de¬ 
tect the piesence of drugs or explosives in a com¬ 
pound under analysis. 

It will enable police to determine the exact 
composition of drugs or explosive*, even if only 
tiny quantities are present. This might be the 
case., for example, when there were traces of an 
explosive left after an act of sabotage or if the 
police were attempting to check for the presence 
of drugs in a single, drop of blood or urine. 
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FOUR ISRAELI SCIENTISTS PARTICIPATE IN THE 5TH INTERNATIONAL 
SYMPOSIUM ON MAGNETIC RESONANCE 


Four Israeli scientists, Professor Daniel Fiat, 
Professor Willy Low, Mr. M. Polak, M.Sc., 
and Mr. M. Andorn M.Sc., have participated 
in the Fifth International Symposium on Magne¬ 
tic Resonance, held in Bombay between Janu¬ 
ary H-18 1974. The Israeli scientists have deli¬ 
vered scientific papers as follows: 

PROFESSOR DANIEL FIAT: 

“Transverse Relaxation Rales Controlled by 
Chemical Exchange in Paramagnetic Solu¬ 
tions” 

•% & 

“Line Shape Calculations of Saturated and 
Field Modulate Spectra” 

PROFESSOR WILLY LOW: 

“ESR A Tool in Modern Mineralogy” 

MR. M. POLAK: 

“The Effect of Lattice Vibrations on the 
NMR Second Moment. I. Intermolecular 
Contribution” 


MR. M. ANDORN: 

“NMR Studies of C.yclo-dipeptides contain¬ 
ing Histidine and Tryptophan Residues” 

Professor Fiat is the current Chairman of the 
International Society of Magnetic Resonance. 
Scientists from many countries participated in 
the Symposium which was organised by a local 
organising committee headed by Mr. B. Ven- 
kataraman and guided by Professor M. G. K. 
Menon. At the end of the Symposium the Con¬ 
sul of Israel, Mr. Ychoshua Trigor, gave a dinner 
in honour of the Israeli delegation. Many re¬ 
nowned sc ientists attended the. dinner, including 
Professor & Mrs. M. G. K. Menon, Professor & 
Mrs. B. Venkataraman, Professor & Mrs. P. T. 
Narasirnhan as well as Nobel Prize winner, Pro¬ 
fessor Felix Bloch, now at Stanford University, 
California, Nobel Prize winner Professor A. D. 
Buckingham, Head of the Department of Theore¬ 
tical Chemistry, Cambridge University, and Pro¬ 
fessor C. P. Slichtcr of the Department of Physics, 
University of Illinois. Professor Slichtcr is a mem¬ 
ber of the Presidential Scientists Advisory Board. 


FRONT-LINE LECTURES BY WEIZMANN INSTITUTE SCIENTISTS 


Responding to an appeal by the Chief Educa¬ 
tion Offirer of the Israel Defense Forces, a num¬ 
ber of senior Institute researchers have recently 
been delivering scientific lectures not in the. fami¬ 
liar lecture halls and seminar rooms of the campus 
but'Tfght on the front-lines. Among these lec¬ 
turers, flown to the fronts by the Army either for 
one day or, in some cases, for a weekend, are 
Prof. Haim Harari, Dean of the Feinberg Gra¬ 
duate School, and Prof. Shmuel Shaltiel of the 
Department of Chemical Immunology, who spoke 



to troops stationed. 
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The^c lectures have been so successful that the 
Army has asked for “reinforcements” and it is 
expected that several dozen Institute scientists will 
soon be explaining the mysteries of cell biology, 
isotope research and nuclear physics, among 
others, on the Golan Heights and in “Africa.” 


Scientists Speak at Convalescent Homes 

Senior Institute scientists, including Professors 
Emanuel Mazor and David Samuel of thdnlsekbpe 
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= A. DAVID —— 

Editor of Poona Herald, 

visited Israel last September just before the Yom Kippur war. 
In a series of articles published in his paper, 

Mr. David looks at various aspects of Israeli life. 

Given below are selections of his impressions. 


Marathi and other Indian languages to be taught 
at Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


The teaching of Marathi is likely to be taken 
up shortly in the Hebrew University of Israel. 
This was revealed to me by Dr. Yohann Friedman, 
Senior Lecturer in the Institute of Asian and 
African studies of the Hebrew University, during 
the course of my visit to this famous centre of 
Education in the Middle East, in Jerusalem. 

According to Dr. Friedman they have plans to 
set up a full department for Indian studies. At 
present Tamil and Sanskrit are being taught and 
they hope to extend the scope to other Indian 
languages. Dr. Argoff, who has been in India for 
several years is concerned with the teaching of 
Hindi and Urdu. Dr. Argoff is also studying the 
legacy of Mahatma Gandhi and its impact on the 
peoples of the world in general. 

Dr. Friedman said that people of Israel had a 
great regard for Mahatma Gandhi and hence the 
country was very much interested in getting more 
and more details about this great Indian leader, 
who had set new trends of leadership by non¬ 
violent methods. 

The Hebrew University Dr. Friedman said is 
also concerned with the teaching of Chinese, 
Japanese, Armanian and Persian, Dr. Friedman is 
particularly concerned with Islamic studies. He has 
been to India and had visited the Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity and has toured many other places where Urdu 
and Hindi are the mc.Tum of education. 

He plans to set up one of the. biggest depart¬ 
ments in Jerusalem for the study of Urdu and 
several scholarships arc to be given to students 
who will undergo such courses. 

. -The Hebrew University is considered to be one 
i ^ the biggest Universities of the world and has 
§?igbout 50-60 students who are. interested in Indian 
language studies. Dr. Friedman is almost an 


authority on Islamic institutions and liffrature 
and has written books on organisations like the 
Jamait-ul-Ulema. 

If adequate co-operation is provided the Uni¬ 
versity will be able to expand its scope and co¬ 
operate with other countries to foster different 
languages of the world, he said. I had the pleasure 
of visiting this University on two occasions. It is 
spread on a large, campus amid beautiful morden 
buildings. Students from different countries come 
to gain knowledge. 

As there are no restrictions on dress, the stud¬ 
ents can be seen in varied and coloured attire. 
In fact some of them look as if they were going 
for a swim in the nearby swimming pool. 

It would not be surprising to see students 
“flirting” in the corridors while a professor 
passes by. This is not done out of disrespect but 
these students, like their counterparts in other 
countries of the world feel that there should be 
no restrictions as such either on their behaviour, 
movements and at'irc as long as they are able to 
benefit from the knowledge doled out to them 
in a disciplined wav. The Hebrew University 
which is the first and largest of its kind iniVael 
will be celebrating its 50th Anniversary of acade¬ 
mic work in 1975. It is administered by an In¬ 
ternational Board of Governors and by the Friends 
Organisation in North and South America, Aus¬ 
tralia, South Africa and throughout European 
countries. „ 

LARGEST 

It is considered to be largest Jewish institute of 
higher learning in the world. It operates on 4 
campuses — Mount Scopus where the cornerstone 
of the University was laid in 1918 when Palestine 
was a British mandate: Givat Ram a modern cam- 
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pus built in 1950 during the 19 year exile from There are medical courses for Asian and African, 
Mount Scopus. South American and European students. Recently 

* The medical campus of Einkarem along side 64 full fledged physicians passed out from this 

the Hadassah University Hospital and Rehovot University. A Micro-biology unit was established 

the faculty of Agriculture. by scientists of Israel at the Haile Selassie _ II 

The Jewish National & Universal Library with University in Addis Ababa for training Ethiopian 
2 million volumes is situated on Givat Ram and students on their own soil. Courses in public 

more than half of the research work done in health and social medicines are given. Annual Dip- 

Israel takes place, in the University with 3,000 dif- lomas are. awarded to experts who go for further 

ferent research processes of all kinds, education, studies in ground water research, 

sciences, social sciences, humanitarian studies, etc. ENRICHED 

BENEFITS These experts go back to their country enriched 

The. benefits that are accrued from these stu- with the. knowledge that they have gained. Agri¬ 
dies are shared with other developing countries cultural expertise of the Hebrew University scien- 

through a broad range of co-operative programmes tists is a major export by Israel to the third world, 

hand in hand with Israel Foreign Ministry’s di- Since 1958 more than 20,000 students from 
vision and various United Nations agencies. 80 developing countries have studied in Israel in 


The Weizmann Square *— The Hebrew University oi Jerusalem Campus at Oivat Ram. 
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important fields and have gone back to give the 
benefits to their own countries. 

The University lias 7 faculties, 7 schools, 2,000 
teacheis and a student body numbering nearly 
18-19 thousand of whom 4,000 are from abroad. 

Some of these overseas students stay for a num¬ 
ber of years learning their degrees and some for 
a couple of years. Many of them come for Arch¬ 
aeological studies of the Holy Land. 

It is surprising to note that there are a number 
of Arab students who are residents of East Jeru¬ 
salem and its environs and are studying in this 
University. These students socialise in nature 
sciences. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

The University Adult Education Centre has 
since 1967 provided a framework for Jews and 
Arabs who learn each other’s languages. In this 
way Israel hopes to bring about integration bet¬ 
ween fews and their Arab neighbours. 

I visited the new site on Mount Scopus wheto 
a modem township is being built for the Univer¬ 
sity. Huge giant buildings of solid stone aie fast 
coming up on each campus and it will be. one of 
the greatest institutions in that country. 


The work of the Hebrew University is being 
extended to other human problems to enable the 
country to find a new vital form of expression. 

There are, said to be 900 Arab students staying 
in the vaiious parts of Isiael’s Universities, the 
bulk of them in Haifa University. Haifa being 
the closest to Israel’s Arab population makes it 
easy for them to go for their studies there. In 
response, to the need or expanding rouncilling for 
Arabs the Hebrew University has plans to strength¬ 
en this service. For four years Arabic speaking 
Jewish students managed the entire rouncilling. 
Their problems usually are of administrative, per¬ 
sonal and social kinds. 

The majority of the. Arab students at the Uni¬ 
versity live in student dormitories along with the 
Jewish students. Others stay paying guests or hire 
rooms. Hebrew is the main language that is 
taught and it is almost binding on every indivi¬ 
dual to loam Hebrew in order to foster the growth 
of this language which is the national language 
of the Jews. The work done at the Ujp^ersity 
is very creditable as it concerns not only degrees 
and diplomas hut taking research into the differ¬ 
ent aspects of human life.. 


Courses for groundwater: Indian students also benefit 


Israel is ever on the search for water, a problem 
which it has been facing for over 3,000 years. 

Its scientists both at the Hebrew University and 
the Tcchnion are. ever on the lookout for new 
techniques and developments in order to boost 
up its supplies. 

The Hebrew University conducts groundwater 
courses for which students from many developing 
and developed countries have been taking part. 

An Indian geologist M. J. Chandrasekhara 
Gowda aged 30 of Karnataka was among the 
many students who benefited from the courses. 

“As a result of my six months studies at the 
Hebrew University, I believe we ran increase 
water by some 30% in Northern Mysore in India 
and obtain one more crop annually.” This was 
the evaluation made by him after he had finished 
an International Course in Groundwater Research 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem together 
with a dozen geologists, hydrologists, civil engi¬ 
neers and graduate students from Argentina, 
Colombia, El* Salvador, Greece, Israel, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Taiwan and Thailand. 

;;i Although the course is designed for the needs 
ybf developing world, students from developed < 
* countries also enrol to benefit from its highly prac*. 


tical approach to exploring water resources. This 
year, a student from the United States has joined 
the course, and last year Australia was represented. 

ENGLISH COURSE 

The intensive English-language course, given 
at the University since 1967, covers such subjects 
as groundwater prospecting, hydrology and hydro¬ 
geology. It is sponsored by the Division of Inter¬ 
national Cooperation of the Israel Foreign Minis¬ 
try. Co-sponsoring the project are UNESCO and 
OAS (Organisation of American States), which 
both contribute financially to it. Candidates are 
selected according to their field of study, sticking 
experience and knowledge of English. Dui*fg the. 
1972-73 academic year the enrolment had doubl¬ 
ed to some 30 participants, making the course one. 
of the largest of its kind in the world. 

At the end of the theoretical part of their course 
— taught at the Hebrew University’s Ground- 
water Research Centre established by the Swiss 
Friends of the University — the students went on 
a three-day scientific field trip to geological sites 
in Judea, Samaria, the Jordan Valley and the 
Galilee. Jpjpag the first leg pf the tour was a 
<otrespond|«^;who.,-were,»iyg 
Jeretted injieuttg evidenced ssrad's expertise-in. 
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locating and exploiting water resources and watch¬ 
ing how these, students from developing countries 
benefited from studying the hydro geology in the 
central and northern parts of the country. 

Heading the field trip was Prof. Samuel Man- 
del, Associate. Professor in Hydrology and Direc¬ 
tor of the International course who together with 
his colleagues, Dr. Arie S. Issar and Eliyahu Wak- 
shal research engineer, all of the University's De¬ 
partment of Geology, took turns in instructing the 
students where and how to find water. 

BENEFICIAL TO INDIA 

During the field tour, the. Indian geologist told 
correspondents that the Judean Desert geologically 
and climatically was similar to the part of India 
where he lives with the same, kind of rock forma¬ 
tion and an annual rainfall of some 300 nun. 
Mr. Gowda applied Israel’s prospecting know 
how to Northern Mysore and believes that the 
farmers of that area, who harvest one crop an- 
nualiv. will he able to use the Israeli method to 
add^^e more crop of cotton, pomegranates, vege¬ 
tables, peanuts and lice. 


“We. may now be able to cope better with the 
needs of a growing population and development 
of industry,” the Indian geology lecturer said. 

Other students commenting on the benefit of 
the rouisc were Banhan Cliarukalas, 33, a geolo¬ 
gist at Chulalongkorn University in Bangkok, 
Thailand, who believes that his studies at the 
Hebrew University will result in 10G more water 
to Northern Thailand, and two Nigerian students, 
Jubril Adisa TIanidu, 29 and Michael Aleikhena 
Imosemi. 27, both geologists at branch offices of 
the Government Geological Survey in Kaduma 
(Northern Nigeria) and Lagos, respectively. They 
pointed to the impoitnnec of machine drilling hav¬ 
ing replaced hand drilling for wells for almost 
10 years, and said that their country did not want 
to relv on foreign hydrology experts any longer. 

“That’s why I am in Israel”, Mr. Imosemi 
remaiked, adding that his newly gained knowledge 
might help enhance Nigciia’s crops of rice, pea¬ 
nuts and guinea corn, lie described himself as a 
"geologist tinned hydrologist.” 


Women with large families honoured in Israel 


India believes strongly in family planning. 'The 
eternal tiiangle stares at us in the face whercvei 
we. go. We are told that we should not have inoic 
than 3 childien. 

But our readeis will be pleasantly surprised to 
know that in Israel women having more than 
12 children are honoured. 

They are supposed to have made a significant 
contribution to the population growth of the 
counliy. The Women’s International Zionist Orga¬ 
nisation takes great care to educate these mothers. 

Once a month they are made to leave their 
children to the care of the government personnel. 
Th f ^kAtro taken in luxurious air conditioned buses 
to different parts of the country for a change and 
are put up in good hotels. They are also given 
lectures and training on how to bring up useful 
children, who could be useful to the nation in 
future. 

WIZO 

One of the institutions which impressed me 
during my stay in Israel was the Women’s Inter¬ 
national Zionist Organisation (WIZO). WIZO 
has an international membership of 250,000 women 
who help to maintain over 500 centres in Israel. 

The aim of this organisation is both educational 


and Immauitnii:m It has no affiliation with poli¬ 
tical pailies: 90 r /r of the work is carried out by 
volunteers. After the 1967 war, the WIZO be¬ 
came paiticularly interested in bettering the lot of 
Arab women who arc. staying in occupied areas 
of Israel, paiticularly in the Jordan strip. Not 
only do they try to belter their lot hut they also 
try to give them educational and vocational guid¬ 
ance v o that they are able to lead a good and 
happy life to serve their country. Activities carried 
out among the Arab women and children represent 
part of the endeavours of WIZO to better the 
lot of those in need, irrespective of their religion, 
ideology or age. 

Mrs. Vicky Meroz, the Public Relations Officer 
of the WIZO Executive Committee accompanied 
me on a tour of the several centres that this 
organisation has put up in different parts of 
Jerusalem. The. main aim of this organisation is 
to build up children from an early age for being 
useful and loyal citizens of the country. 

Children between the ages of 20 months and 
5 years are given admission in the centres run by 
this organisation. Volunteers not only look after 
all the romforts of the children but also bathe 
and dress them and provide proper nourishing 




Israel'a long hot summer is made a pleasant and constructive one tor Israeli mothers of large families, 
through a programme of Summer Camps providing rest, relaxation, uplift and instructions for the mothers. 


food, so that they can become healthy and useful 
citizen in later life. 

Many mothers leave their children for days 
together in the hands of the WIZO workers. 
Sometimes they drop in during the day to find out 
how their children are being looked after and are 
pleasantly surprised that not only are the children 
getting better treatment than what they would 
have got at home but are being groomed properly 
for the future. 

THE MAIN AIM 

In short the. aim of the organisation is to impart 
to the citizens a sense of loyalty and citizenship 
and devotedness to the country. They perhaps 
feel that by educating them at an early age they 
can mould the minds of the children in a much 
better manner than at a later stage. After the 
age of 5 these children are sent to a Primary 
school which is run by WIZO. In these schools 
also everything is provided. This includes after¬ 
noon meals and beds for rest. There is enough 
time for play too and the devoted manner in 
which the teachers and staff look after them 
clearly shows that the Israelis are determined not 
.only to “catch them young” but to mould them 
into fizst class citizens. WIZO runs baby homes 


and child centres where orphans, twins, triplets 
and others are taken care of. There are 25 such 
institutions in the. country. 

WIZO also runs 245 mother craft training, and 
child care centres in Tel Aviv. There are 435 
creches for children from six months to 4 years 
of age, 3 meals are provided a day and they are 
looked after by trained personnels. 

Over 1,800 students undergo education in Kin¬ 
dergarten and Nursery classes. Towns, villages and 
border settlements and development areas care 
and educate all children from 2-6 years. There 
are six homes for toddlers between the a r js of 
1J4-3 years. There are Youth Centres forWtffool 
children and youth run in co-operation with local 
Council and youth departments of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture. WIZO has also opened 
afternoon clubs for young girls in immigrant cen¬ 
tres where general education is provided. 

Apart from vocational guidance *and cultural 
encouragement, there are agricultural boarding 
schools, secondary schools, gardening and planting 
schools, embroidery homes, seminaries for teachers 
of fashion trades, secondary vocational schools 
for children’s nurses and a host of others which 
arc run by WIZO. 
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‘world oil crisis is not energy crisis' 

— ISRAEL DOSTROVSKY, President, Weizmann Institute of Science 


There is no world energy crisis — only a tem¬ 
porary oil crisis, Weizmann Institute President 
Israel Dostrovsky said recently. 

Dr. Dostrovsky, who was speaking to the Com¬ 
merce and Industry Club in Tel Aviv, said the 
world had enough energy sources — coal, oil-shale 
and nuclear — to last for thousands of years. The 
present problem had come about because plentiful 
and cheap oil had led the industrialized countries 
to neglect these other sources and become depend¬ 
ent on oil alone. The result is a relatively brief 
period of dearth and rising prices, until the al¬ 
ternative sources are put into production. 

He thought the present “wildly extortionate” 
price of oil (up to $19 a barrel) would level down 
to $4^1 barrel — the cost of the equivalent energy 
from nuclear sources, the cheapest alternative — 
when nuclear power plants go into operation. 

As far as Israel was concerned, there would be 
no nuclear power before 1982, since such plants 
take eight to ten years to build. But Dr. Dostrov¬ 
sky praised the Government for having given the 
green light to such a plant even before the current 
war and oil crisis. 

He noted that nuclear-power development 
abroad had been slowed down both by the great 
supply of oil and the opposition of the oil lobby, 


especially in the U.S. There had also been politi¬ 
cal opposition due to the connection between 
nuclear energy and nuclear arms. But plants al¬ 
ready built in the last decade had shown nuclear 
power to be reliable, safe, and commercially feasi¬ 
ble, he said. 

Nuclear energy would solve only part of the 
problem, however, since only a third of the world’s 
oil production went to make electricity. For 
powering automobiles, for instance, a liquid fuel 
was needed; but this could be got relatively 
cheaply from coal and oil-shale. An electric car 
was not yet possible, he said. 

Noting that oil was the basis for the plastics in¬ 
dustry, Dr. Dostrovsky said it was basically waste¬ 
ful to burn it up as fuel. He added that there, 
were other limits to how much fossil fuel man 
could afford to burn, since this raises the carbon- 
dioxide content of the atmosphere and with it the 
earth’s temperature, and could cause the ice-caps 
to melt. Man would have to match his consump¬ 
tion to the possibilities which allowed him to go 
on living on this planet. 

He said it was probably better the oil crisis had 
come now rather than later. Its greatest victims, 
he added, were, likely to be the Arabs’ friends in 
Africa and Asia, who would not be able to afford 
the energy they need. 


technion starts research drive 
to improve eoerqy conservation 


The Technion, Israel Institute of Technology, 
wilJj^ortly launch a major energy research effort, 
aimed at working out means for more efficient 
exploitation and conservation of existing resources, 
and seeking alternate fuels to oil, Technion Presi¬ 
dent Amos Horev, announced recently. 

He said that several months ago a group of 
professors was charged with reviewing the situa¬ 
tion and proposing a plan of action. They are. to 
present their report by the end of this month. 

“Their report will show us where we stand and 
we intend to enter into all aspects of the energy 
problem, starting with materials, and heat ex¬ 


change, and including every subject the Technion 
is qualified to study, on an inter-disciplinary 
basis,” Mr. Horev said. 

The emphasis in the first stage would be on 
exploitation studies, economy measures, improve¬ 
ments in industrial combustion facilities as well as 
alternate energy sources, solar and wind energy 
and burning garbage, which might save consider¬ 
able amounts of fuel. He noted that no subject 
would be considered as too unimportant, and the 
research efforts would be comprehensive, includ¬ 
ing even such problems as improved insulation of 
buildings to conserve heating and cooling energy. 
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What you need 

i/a good lawyer 



litzcr. The hearing took place 
after five months, but fiillitzer 
didn’t show up because of ill¬ 
ness. The hearing was therefore 
adjourned to a later date next 
year. Then it didn’t take place 
either, because Billitzer had mean¬ 
while. gone abroad. I waited for 
a year and a half, but as he 
didn’t come back I applied to 
another, quite well-known lawyer 
who tried to reopen the proceed¬ 
ings, but the judge refused to 
conduct the case in the absence 
of the defendant. 


We applied to a higher court, 
which rejected the case in ac¬ 
cordance with the regulation that 
a court of that* level does not 
handle civil claims involving 4 less 
than 5(1 pounds. We wsffet 1 . a 
year or two for Billitzer to come 
back from abroad, and when he 
did I sent him another 30 pounds’ 
loan by notary to raise his debt 
to a round fifty. Now the higher 
court did accept our case and 
otdered the lower court to con¬ 
duct the hearing in defendant’s 
absentia. Since, however, defend¬ 
ant wasn’t in absentia because 
Billitzer had meanwhile returned 
from abroad, as mentioned, the 
hearing was adjourned pending 
clarification. 


Ephraim Kishon 


TEN YEARS AGO Billitzer 
borrowed 20 pounds off me for 
two hours. He promised to re¬ 
turn the money within a day. 
As he didn’t, I gave him a ring 
and he asked for a week’s grace. 
After a week I went to see him 
to demand my money back. He 
promised he’d fix it by Monday 
noon. ^Thursday evening I con¬ 


sulted a solicitor and he sent 
Billitzer notice that “due steps 
will be taken in default of claim 
being met within a period of 
72 hours after receipt of this 
communication.” No reply came 
from Billitzer within a period of 
two months, following which the 
solicitor stated that there was 
nothing more he could do, as 
Billitzer refused to pay. 

I took the case out of his 
hands and placed it in those, of 
a better solicitor. We sued Bil- 


I hired an even better-known 
lawyer and we petitioned the 
Supreme Court for an order nisi 
calling upon the Minister of Jus¬ 
tice to show cause why I shouldn’t 
have my money back from Bil¬ 
litzer. The Minister of , .'jstice 
came nisi and said I shouldffi^ply 
to the courts. Thereupon we re¬ 
newed the proceedings but they 
were adjourned because Billitzer 
asked for an adjournment. I 
went to the biggest lawyer in 
Israel and told him my story. 
He listened attentively and sug¬ 
gested I go to Billitzer and beat 
him up. I went to Billitzer and 
beat him up. He gave me my 50 
pounds in cash right way. It pays 
to consult a really good lawyer. 
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AUTHORISED EXPORTERS 

A Special Service of News from Israel for Exporters and Importers Abroad 


METAL PRODUCTS 


Irrigation Equipment and 
Accessories. Sprinklers. 
Couplings. Valves. Aluminium 
and Plastic Tubes 

PF.LEG IRRIGATION 

EQUIPMENT 

Tel .Aviv, P O B, 2738 


AGRICULTURAL 

^MACHINERY 


Sprayers lor all Purposes 

DEGANIA SPRAYERS, 
Office . Tel Aviv, 

1, Mikve Israel St 


Sprayers ior Orchards and 
Plantations, Field and Row Crop 
Sprayers, Universal and Cotton 
Chopper, Fertiliser Broadcasters 

RESSES LTD, Tel Aviv, 

POB. 941 

Cables: Resses Telaviv 


DIAMOND EXPORTERS 


THE UNION DIAMOND 
zefkt LTD. 

zvi hIjrstein— 

Rough Diamond 

Office : Ramat Gan, Diamond 
Exchange Building 
Cables: Burdiamond 
Petahtikva 


Diamond Polishinq Factory 
(Specialising in Fancies) 

ZVI KISH, Office : Ramat Gan,' 
Diamond Exchange Building, 
Cables: Kishdiam Ramatgan 


ELECTRONICS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Military Communication Equip¬ 
ment. Telecommunication Equip¬ 
ment of all kinds. Manual and 
Automatic Telephone-Exchang¬ 
es. Dry Batteries, Rechargeable 
Nickel-Cadmium and Silver- 
Zinc Batteries, Thick-film Hybrid 
Modules, Linear Integrated Cir¬ 
cuits, VHF/UHF Power Transis¬ 
tors, small Signal Transistors. 
Quartz Crystals, Crystal Filters 
and Discriminators. Precision 
Mechanical PartB of Metal and 
Plastic, Car Radios, Air Condi¬ 
tioners. Television Receivers. Re¬ 
frigerators, Washing Machines. 
Lantorns, Lightinq Appliances, 
Emergency Lighting Systems. 

TADIRAN — ISRAEL 

ELECTRONICS INDUSTRIES 

LTD. 

Tel Aviv, 3 Derech Hashalom, 

P.O B 648, Telex ■ 033-537 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


Minicomputers, Data Entry Sys¬ 
tems, Industrial Process Control, 
Communications, Training 
Simulators 

ELBIT COMPUTERS LTD. 
Advanced Technology Centre 
Haifa, Hof Hacarmel, 

P.O.B. 5390, Telex : 4-774 


SERVICES FOR THE 
EXPORT & IMPORT 
TRADE 

Buyers and Exporters 

WINFIELDS ENTERPRISES 
(1964) LTD Tel Aviv, 

POB 16129, 

Telex: 33172 WINFI IL 


CHEMICALS FOR 
AGRICULTURE AND 
INDUSTRY 


Agricultural Chemicals and 
Household Chemical 
Specialities 

PAZCHEM LTD, 

Tel Aviv, POB. 1977 
Cables Pazchem 

Agricultural Pesticides, House¬ 
hold Insecticides, Spray Oils 

TARSIS LTD, Tel Aviv, 

P.O B 183, Cables : Xarsis 

Calcium Carbide (Ca CJ 

MAYER ENTERPRISES LTD, 
(Sister Company of Mayer 
Invest Corp), Tel Aviv, 

POB 1188 

Chemical Products 

TASBIN CHEMICAL INDUS¬ 
TRIES LTD, Haifa, 

POB. 10093 


CHEMICALS FOR 
BUILDING 


Admixtures, Sealants, Water- 
proofers, Surface Treatments, 
Adhesives 

"CARMIT" LTD. Chemical 
Works 

Haifa, P.O.B. 10082 


AGRICULTURAL 

SUPPLIES 


Seeds, Vegetables, Forage and 
Field Crops 

HAZERA" SEEDS LTD., 
Haifa, P.O.B. 1565 
Cables: Hazeraseed Haifa 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

8 RETURN FROM BABYLON TO ZION (586-458 b.c.e.) 


The Bible exposes the destruction of the two 
Jewish states as divine punishment for their 
sins, particularly the sin of idolatry. After the 
mass deportations, some inhabitants did re¬ 
main: the Babylonians were particularly con¬ 
cerned to re-settle the ruling classes. 

In Babylonia the Jews’ economic position 
was quite, good and they enjoyed a large 
measure of autonomy. (This situation con¬ 
tinued for those who remained there after the 
Return to Zion, until the 10th century c.e.) 
The destruction of the state and the. Temple 
were traumatic experiences. Emphasized by 
the prophets, they aroused both the desire for 
revenge and feelings of repentance. The Jew¬ 
ish religion underwent a major development 
in the Babylonian exile; the synagogue, 
perhaps the most important institution in 
Jewish life, almost certainly started there as 
a substitute for the destroyed Temple. Fur¬ 
thermore, the. close proximity of non-Jews 
must have had some influence on the Jews’ 
theology and religious thinking. The exiles 
never abandoned hope, of returning to the 
Land of Israel. Even the prophet of doom, 
Jeremiah, had assured them that they would 
ultimately return. In the exile. Ezekiel’s pro¬ 
phecy of the dead bones being revived must 
have nourished this hope. 

When the Persians conquered Babylonia,' 1 
the Jews considered it an act of God. Cyrus, 
the new ruler, embarked on a policy of re¬ 


storation and reconstruction. Permission was 
given to the Jews to return to Jerusalem end 
rebuild the Temple, The first return in 538 
b.c.e. involved 42,360 free men and 7,337 
slaves; the territory assigned to them was 
small, comprising Jerusalem and its environs. 

The returning Jews suffered great hardship, 
as well as constant harassment from the colo¬ 
nists whom the Assyrians had settled in Sama¬ 
ria after the conquest of Israel. These were 
known as Samaritans; they had accepted a 
form of Judaism and were preparing to build 
their own temple on Mt. Gcrizim. By 515 
b.c.e.. the Temple at Jerusalem had been re¬ 
built, but the general condition of the settlers 
was by no means good. In 458 b,f.e. a sec4fj£l 
group of Babylonian Jews came to Jerusalem 
under the leadership of Ezra, whom the new 
Babylonian ruler had appointed governor of 
the Jerusalem settlement. This group com¬ 
prised 18,000 men, as well as women, and 
children. 

The return of Ezra and his small band was 
carried out under divine guidance. In his 
memories Ezra writes: “I was ashamed to ask 
the king for a band of soldiers and horsemen 
to protect us...since we had told the king, 
‘The hand of God is for good upon all that 
seek Him’ ” Ezra was authorized to “investi¬ 
gate” the situation in Judah in accordance 
with the law of God. He was also entitled to 
appoint judges. 
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An impression oi a walled Baby¬ 
lonian City inrthe 6th and 7 th cen¬ 
turies b.c.e. Temple oi Marduk on 
7-storied base on lelt, and palace 
complex on right. 
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Samaritan Hi Ah, Priest with Torah 
Scroll believed to be “thousands ot 
years" old, photographed in Shoehorn. 


















WAR 

and 

PEACE 

The following editorial is reprinted 
from Les Temps Modernes, November 1973 
which is edited 

by the French philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre 


The Arabs made war in 1948 so that Israel 
should perish. The intention, then, was explicit. 
It is implicit today, or arc their aims altered? 
The second answer seems the right one, for, if 
recognition of Israel is still subjected to prior 
conditions, it is, then, no longer excluded, and 
will, after all, be implicity admitted. Though, 
to the. extent that this evolution results from 
Arab reverses and from the capacity so far dis¬ 
played by Israel to assure its survival, the ques¬ 
tion can be asked — and this explains the 
Israeli attitude — whether the original Arab 
ambition will not erupt again should the fortunes 
of war take a contrary course. Can it be believed 
that victorious Arab armies would have stopped 
on their own, on the borders of prc-1967? On 
the other hand, if recognition is promised under 
certain conditions, these should still be such as 
would be compatible with the reality that is 
to be recognized, and such as would not 
lead, in effect, to the. destruction, or under¬ 
mining, of what is declared to be acceptable 
as of right. In other words, the two condi¬ 
tions stipulated, withdrawal from all the occupied 
territories and respect for the national rights of 
the Palestinian people, are perhaps, or may be¬ 
come, self-contradictory, at least, plainly and 
simply, because they may not be tactically com¬ 
plementary. The first has as. its counterpart the 
recognition of the State of Israel, which a certain 
^definition of the second might well render impos- 
h sible. How can the Israelis help fearing that, once 
recognition is secured thanks to their withdrawal, 


it would not be put in jeopardy in the name of 
the rights of the Palestinians? For things to go 
on like that, it is not even necessary to impute 
any Machiavellian plan to the Egyptians. 

And it is precisely this that is disquieting — 
it is in good faith that the. Egyptians will begin 
by recognizing Israel, but will they not be con¬ 
strained subsequently to uphold the Palestinian 
claims or else imperil their own regime? In other 
words, these conditions reflect exigencies of diverse 
origins and differ also in their range, since one 
concerns itself with the area of the State of 
Israel and the other with its character. It is pro¬ 
bable that, if only the first condition had been 
formulated, namely, if only the Arab States con¬ 
fronted Israel, the problem would have been 
solved without too many difficulties. That is 
why it is well that diplomatic efforts are being 
exerted at present on this aspect of the sitlj^ion. 

Everything, then, depends in the final analysis 
on the Palestinians, on what they want to be. 
But, by the same token, it is also necessary to 
consider what the Israelis are and want to be. 
The paradox — and the drama — are that, if 
the Palestinians no longer speak of throwing the 
Jews into the sea, the Israel which they (are 
ready to) admit is an Israel that docs not and 
cannot exist, unless...it be. without the Israelis! 
They understand by this condition the disappear¬ 
ance of the Zionist State, that is, according to them, 
of a State dedicated to the ingathering of the 
Jewish Diaspora and thereby to expansion at their 4 
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expense, so as to instal ever more Jewish immi¬ 
grants in it, a State fundamentally Jewish in the 
i heart of an Arab world and on Arab soil. Now, it 
is certainly a Jewish State that the Israelis wish 
to maintain. Yet, this character ipso facto ex¬ 
cludes an expansion that would make the Jews 
a minority in their own Land, and that is why 
they claim secure borders rather than territory 
to be populated. There are, no doubt, partisans 
of a ‘Great Israel’, but would they carry much 
weight if an agreement could be reached? Besides, 
and above all, the Diaspora is less a reservoir of 
immigrants summoned by Zionism to empty it¬ 
self than an indispensable, support, and the Israelis 
would be harming themselves if they incited the 
Jews of the whole world to come and join them. 
At any late., it is not so. much Zionism as anti- 
Semitism that has thrust, and still thrusts, Jews 
towards Jerusalem, and if the Palestinians dread 
die arrival in Israel of Jews, and of Soviet Jews 
primarily, let them demand that the Russians seal 
their bouleis but put an end to anti-Semitism 
<n the Soviet Union! 

retort, it is true, provokes the (perhaps) 
hackne.yed argument, one that, in effect, if not 
the strongest, is still the argument that permits a 
better understanding of the hostility which Israel 
excites: ‘It is not lor the Arabs to pay for a 
European anti-Semitism that cannot justify the 
seizure of Arab land by the Jews!' But instantly, 
and the cog-wheels begin to spin endlessly, the no 
less familiar rejoinder appears on the scene: 
‘Palestine was Jewish bet ore it was Arab and 
today the Jews are returning to the Land of their 
ancestors.’ Recourse to this kind of disputation 
gets us nowhere and, in the end, is illusory: 

1 there are no aborigines anywhere and nobody 
has stayed in his own, one, place from time 
immemorial. The possession of territory is always 
a question of more or less long occupation, but 
the contention seems dangerous now because it is 
double-edged. To keep reiterating it to the Israelis 
all the time is to confirm their will to dig them- 
seb’^in where they are, as long as they can say, 
wit^ut need to refer to the Bible any longer, 
‘This Land is ours’. Furthermore, what was the 
status of that ‘Arab territory’ on which they 
have settled? Palestine has not been independent 
for a very long period. From Ottoman dominion 
it came under a British Mandate and the first 
to demand the establishment of an autonomous 
State on that soil were the Jews. The Arab claim 
was induced by the Jewish claim, or, at best, was 
contemporaneous. No single Arab State that has 
existed before was subdued, or broken up, by the 
creation of Israel. It was, moreover, the Jews 

Jt who fought against British authority and forced 
the British Government to withdraw. They can 


justly say that whoever nowadays airs the problem 
of independence, airs it thanks to them. 

SINGLE PALESTINIAN SECULAR STATE 
— JUST A POOR JOKE 

Obviously, this is cold comfort for everybody 
and the. clash is irreducible. What can be done, 
then, except to wait until things sort themselves 
out, little by little, and, as someone has said, 1 no 
longer remember who, sort themselves out badly? 
The Palestinians still have one solution — a single 
secular State — that is, a multi-denominational 
Stale, where. Moslems, Christians and Jews would 
live together. If, as has already been declared, 
only those Jews will be allowed to stay who them¬ 
selves, or tneir parents, lived in Palestine prior to 
1917, then it is just a poor joke. At any rate, 
even on the most favourable hypothesis, this 
amounts to offering the Jews the status of a cul¬ 
tural minority, paternally tolerated as long as it 
keeps to its place, at the very moment when every¬ 
where else in the world those upon whom a similar 
solution has been imposed are beginning to re¬ 
ject it! One can certainly dream of a State that 
is truly secular and democratic and where all 
citizens would enjoy equal rights, without any¬ 
body even thinking of their ethnic or religious 
affiliations, hut that it is a dream at present is 
proved by the fact that the system envisaged is 
somehow one inspiicd by the example of Lebanon. 
Tins is not to say that such a distant objective 
ought not to be. suggested, only the best manner 
ol achieving it one day is perhaps not the direct 
way, but lather by first making two States co¬ 
exist, an Isiaeli State and a Palestinian State. 
But what can be the territory of the second State, 
if, in oriler to be accepted by the first (for we 
have here again the question of recognition), it 
must take, nothing away from it? Presently occu¬ 
pied Cis-Jordan? This solution does not seem 
to be judged viable by either party. As the Jeru¬ 
salem Government objects to one more State 
being set up in the region, Cis-Jordan should 
then be re-united with Trans-Jordan. Is there a 
basis for agreement here? Apparently not, since 
this, for Jerusalem, would signify supporting 
Hussein. The Israeli position can be understood. 
If the Palestinians see in the seizure of power in 
Amman nothing but a springboard against Israel, 
then Israel evidently prefers the Hashemite mon¬ 
arch. But is it inconceivable that things might 
change, if the Palestinians were truly to agree, to 
set up their State, alongside. Israel, within the 
compass of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan? 
Could Hussein, as he did in 1971, suppress an 
action that would at last offer a way out of the 
crisis? Could not Israel understand that its long¬ 
term interest lies there? 
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This, once again, is dreaming, it may be said, 
this time because, no account is taken of the inter¬ 
national context which is in fact determinant. 
At bottom, Israeli and Arab intentions would 
count for much less than the state of relations 
between the USA and the USSR, or, to be more 
exact, the relations between Israel and the Arabs 
would translate or reproduce, doubtless twisting 
them somewhat, the relations between the two 
super-Powers. Under these conditions, even if 
a compromise could be found, or rather imposed, 
tension will nevertheless persist between an Israel, 
'agent of American imperialism’, and the Arabs, 
■progressive’ or ‘Socialist’. 

Undeniably, the Israel-Arab conflict has an in¬ 
ternational dimension, but this in no way sanc¬ 
tions a ‘manichaeism’ of this nature, one, more¬ 
over, that assumes — an even stranger premise 
— that Soviet policy is the incarnation, or at least 
tile stimulus, of progressivism. Let us also recall 
how the conflict has acquired this dimension. 
The Near East after the (First World) War 
remained a private Anglo-Saxon hunting-ground, 
from which the Soviet Union was totally exclud¬ 
ed. Tilings began to change precisely with the 
(beginning of the) Jewish (Zionist) movement 
and to support that movement became, for the 
Russians, a means of inserting themselves into 
the region. Thus, Jewish arms in the 1948 war 
came, to a great extent, from the countries of the 
East, and the USSR itself was one of the first 
countries to recognize the new State of Israel. 
Unfortunately for Israel, it gained its international 
importance, paradoxically, not through its intrin¬ 
sic strength, but because of the hostility that it 
stirred among its neighbours, whose geopolitical 
assets were of much more interest to the Great 
Powers. The Russians, then, acted very logically 
and made a complete about-turn. Once Israel 
was installed, backing of Arab anti-Israelism look¬ 
ed to be a better paying proposition. It was only 
a matter then of baptizing this anti-Israelism as 
'Socialist’ or ‘progressive’, which was done en¬ 
thusiastically by the interested parties. The en¬ 
suing wordy warfare against Israel served, and 
still serves, as a label for the Left and, at the 
same time, a convenient cloak for a reality that 
does not correspond with it at all! By contrast, 
the need for the support extended to Israel by 
the United States is self-evident. The Americans 
seek to convert Israel into an instrument of their 
policy, and Israel is constrained to lend itself to 
that role, since its adversaries make it impossible 
for it to choose its alliances. But the policy of 
the USA, understandable in terms of the electoral 
and econonra importance erf the American Jews, 
does not sufficiently match their interests, which 
the situation of 1945 answered much more satis¬ 


factorily! And that is a situation to which the oil 
companies would dearly love to return, as is shown 
by current pressures for a ‘re-adjustment’ (to 
evenhandedness) in American policy. It is, morev 
over, on this ambivalence, potential at least, that 
the Arab States, and especially Egypt, are count¬ 
ing. Let us essay a brief attempt at science fiction. 
Let us, for example, suppose that the Arabs, by a 
totally successful surprise attack, succeed in wip¬ 
ing Israel from the map. Once the tension sub¬ 
sides and tears over the fate of the Jews are dried, 
you can reasonably bet that the Arabs would 
climb back on to the lap of the United States 
and be welcomed warmly. The fact is that Soviet 
influence in the. Near East, in spite of all its deve¬ 
lopments, cannot snap its original link with the 
Arab rejection of Israel. That is why, contrary 
to what is often said, if the first guarantees for 
the existence of Israel are American it could be 
that the ultimate guarantees ai;e Russian. It is 
necessary that Israel survive, so that the Arabs 
shall stand in need of the Soviet Union against 
it. But the prospects arc hardly encouraging for 

the Israelis, who want to live and not just sij, ‘ve. 

* 

This analysis is essentially valid, true enough, 
for the (Arab) States, but much less so for the 
Palestinians who represent their struggle as re¬ 
volutionary within the Arab context itself. It is, 
however, difficult to perceive why the Socialist 
character of their future State need imply the dis¬ 
appearance of Israel. Is it because they would 
be too weak vis-a-vis a neighbour who is not, 
actually, Socialist? In that case, the argument is 
equally valid, if we consider, not Israel, but the. 
Arab States from which they expect aid. They 
would have to do away with them as well, or 
transform them. The retort may be. that this is 
what they want, that they are fighting Arab feu¬ 
dalism. Indeed, it cannot be denied that in the 
Moslem world, and, independently of that, in 
Soviet policy, the Palestinian movement is a fac¬ 
tor of radicalization. This, moreover, is what ex¬ 
plains the support that it has found in the Euro¬ 
pean Left. The Palestinians rightly denounf^ the 
reactionary character of many Arab Statel^'and, 
at least in principle, distinguish between their own 
struggle and the one that those States may wage. 
In principle... because they arc caught in the trap 
of their anti-Israelism. For instance, the Palestin¬ 
ians compel the reactionary (Arab) regimes to 
intervene, to make use of the oil weapon and to 
send symbolic contingents to the fighting front. 
But, in the same breath, they themselves fix the 
limits of their own action: by driving the (Arab) 
States to take active part against Israel, they 
deny themselves, in consequence, the possibility 
of criticizing them and, finally, they strengthen, 
them and, in any case, give them a ‘clean bill of 



health’. This is perhaps only temporarily so, but It is evidently not here that a solution will be 
the ‘temporary’ may last for a long time and worked out. But it is not here, either, that a way 

then boomerang on them. ou * ,*» foiind ' P art Y ke , e P s , lookin R {oT r 

it in isolation and blindly, smre, by that sort of 

All this, in the upshot, is not amusing for any- reckoning, the outcome will be war again. A 

body. The Arab States can only force Israel to common solution can only be discovered by a 

do nothing except survive.. Israel, on its part, quest in partnership. 

acts only as a function of that minimal will, with- So we s j, a ]j conf ] u de with a banality: either 
out realizing that this keeps it confined in a thc so l u tion will be imposed from without and, 

situation from which it would like to escape. very probably, be a partial and uncertain one. or 

As to the Palestinians, they have boxed themselves it will emerge from direct negotiations, as regards 

in a contradiction that obliges them to depend on the Arabs, but not exclusively from negotiations, 

States whose regimes they do not approve.. as regards the Israelis. 


Editorial support on October War 

U.S. Black newspapers favourable to Israel 

A survey of leading Black newspapers man of the Congress policy-making body, 
across the United States indicates that 

the overwhelming majority were either In the study, five Black newspapers 
favourable to Israel or even-handed in the were classified as “generally favourable” 

news reports and editorials they published to Israel, five as “mixed" and four as 

on the Yom Kippur War. the American publishing too little news or opinion about 

Jewish Congress reported recently. A the issue to warrant a judgment, 
sampling of the Black press for the seven- 

week period from the outbreak of the Commenting on the findings, Naomi 
War on October 6 showed only one of the Levine, AJC Executive Director, de- 
15 newspapers studied to be opposed to dared: 

Israel. 

“The results of this studv challenge the 
The report was delivered at the AJC frequentlv-exprc.$ c cd view that the Black 
National Governing Council meeting pre- community is at best indifferent to Israel 
sided over by Theodore Bikel, co-chair- and at worst hostile, to the Jewish State. 


Israeli way to beat the Freeze 

Hot baths and dish washing may cost nected to a glass-sealed framework of 

more now in many countries because of pipes below the tank and an angle to the 

the energy crisis; but not so for thousands sun. Cold water from the bottom of the 

of Israelis who still enjoy the world’s boiler flows into the pipe system and is 

cheapest source of power — the sun. heated by the sun. The hot water flows 

Roof-top solar heaters have been a fami- up into the top of the tank reservoir for 

liar sight in Israel for almost two decades use throughout the house. Manufacturers 

and if the energy pinch continues they claim that so long as thc sun shines the 

c*uld prove a boon in other countries as system will heat water to about 150 de¬ 
well. How do they work? An insulated grecs. There are an estimated 150,000 

water tank-boiler — on the. roof is con- solar installations in Israel. 

— Free Press Journal 4-2-1974 
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THOUGHTS 

for 

The Third World 

BY THEO SOMMER, NEWSWEEK, 21-1-74 


John Buenor Okumko Evans is a student at 
the Teachers’ Training College in Asokorc (Ko- 
foridua), Ghana. He, is a young man of 20 who 
seems to have an awkwaid obesity problem 
(which, in a way is good news out of Africa 
these days). He also has a lively inind, is in¬ 
tensely curious about international politics, espe¬ 
cially economic affairs, and wants to become a 
waiter. Apart from everything else, he is an ar¬ 
dent reader of NEWSWEEK and we have been 
pen pals for some time now. In his last letter 
he wrote dreamily about Christmas in Germany 
— in his imagination, a marvelous feast of light 
and shining brightness and lustrous magnificence 

Well, John Buenor Okumko Evans, I'll be quite 
candid about it. Christinas in Germany this year 
was not as bleak as it might have been, but 
neither was it as bright as we. might have wished 
for. The shadow of the oil crisis darkened our 
holidays. A great many street decorations had to 
be turned off, we had to lower the temperatures 
in our homes and offices and on the four Sundays 
preceding Christmas Eve most Western Europeans 
had to leave, their cars in the garage. 

It wasn’t at all bad, actually, to walk blithely 
through streets free of cars, to breathe unpolluted 
air and to hear once again the twittering of birds 
unmuffled by the eternally swishing background 
noise of traffic. In fact, but for a host of dark 
thoughts about the future, it might have been 
great' fun. 


THE IMPARTIAL CRISIS 

Yet these thoughts kept crowding in on us 
during the holiday season and they persist even 
now that the workaday world ha$ again swallowed 
us up. Does the dearth of oil spell disaster for 
the industrial nations of the northern world? 
Are we going to be maimed by a crippling < "' r n- 
bination of zero growth. 10 per cent inflation^and 
5 per cent - or more unemployment? Will 
there be social unrest and political upheaval? 
How can we cope with the enormous dislocation 
of the world’s trade and monetary system that 
the recent oil-price increases arc bound to cause? 

I am not sure, John, what answer you get to 
these questions at Asokore Teachers’ Training 
College. In any case, perhaps I needn’t bother 
you with our northern problems. Tn the short 
term, we are facing a tough job of adjustment, 
1 am quite confident, however, that in the long 
run we have both the managerial flexibility and the 
technological capacity to overcome, our difficulties. 
I am much more worried about the effects the 
oil dearth will have on your part of th* \5r«j'ld: 
the developing countries. 

There is, first of all, the direct effect of rapidly 
rising oil prices on the economies of the Third 
World. The cost of energy will rise steeply, 
throwing all long-range development plans out 
of kilter. India is a case in point: the oil crisis 
will treble its import bill and gobble up all of the 
country’s export earnings. To be sure, at the 
Algiers summit last year a proposal to grant 
concessionary oil prices to developing countries 
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was briefly discussed, but nothing much has been 
heard since about such a system. Nor has the 
idea of an Arab development bank to help finance 
oil imports by developing states taken any palp¬ 
able shape. As it looks now, the oil producers, 
with glorious impartiality, arc out to soak the 
rich and the poor alike. 

BASIC — AND BASE 

If the implications of this are staggering enough, 
the indirect effects of the oil crisis on the Third 
World are potentially even more disastrous. There 
might be less trade, less aid, less food and, quite 
possibly, less security for the developing countries. 

The $50 billion that the new oil prices aie ex¬ 
pected to add to the import bill of the industrial¬ 
ized nations will push inflation rates to unprece- 
c/^?cd heights. This, in turn, will make the im¬ 
ports of Third World countries even more ex¬ 
pensive, Their development will be badly ham¬ 
pered. Hundreds of thousands of people will be 
added to the many millions already living below 
the poverty line. Tourism is also likely to dwindle, 
depriving the countries in the sun of a promising 
and steady source of income. As a result, they 
will need even more aid than they have got in 
the past. 

But aid to developing countries has never been 
leally popular in the industrialized world. And the 
Arab oil policy has not helped in this respect. 
On one hand, it rouses basic — and base -— feel¬ 
ings of resentment. On the other hand, by adding 
tOjthc foreign-currency requirements of the deve¬ 
loping countries a sum roughly equivalent to the 
total aid hitherto given them by the developed 
nations, it blows the rationale for such aid to 
pieces. More than ever before, the Third World 
looks like a bottomless pit. If a serious recession 
shook the northern world, aid to developing coun¬ 
tries would be one of the first victims. And if the 
producers of other raw materials — copper, zinc, 
nickel, what have you —■ should emulate the 
example set by the Arabs, this regrettable prospect 
would become certainty. 


FOOD AND FERTILIZER 

The effect of the oil crisis on world food pro¬ 
duction is likely to be equally profound. If the 
world is to feed its teeming billions, it needs 
synthetic liquid nitrogen fertilizers in cver-incrcas- 
ing amounts — and such fertilizers are made 
chiefly from oil. Already theie is a shortage in 
that breadbasket of the world, the American 
Midwest; and Japan, one of the major suppliers 
of chemical nutrients to Asian countries, has had 
to cut back its production. This could put an 
end to the Green Revolution — on whose out¬ 
come turns the question of whether food produc¬ 
tion can keep abreast of the world’s rapidly grow¬ 
ing population or whether famine will quickly 
become the lot of much of mankind. 

Finally, there is that delicate matter of security. 
I don’t know whether they give a lot of thought 
to that in Ghana. But James Reston of The New 
York 'Limes made no bones about it the. other day. 
“Big nations,” he wrote, “obviously will not tole¬ 
rate for long policies that cripple their industries 
and throw their people out of work.” No less 
candidly, U.S. Defense Secretary James Schlcsinger 
declined to reject out of hand a resort to force 
for the protection of overseas economic interests. 
And all over Europe, riled-up people muse over 
the same problems. Like it or not, the oil crisis 
is nourishing a nostalgia for the uses of gunboat 
diplomacy. With 20 million Europeans out of 
work, there, would be plenty of volunteers. 

What is the point of all this, my good friend 
John Buenor Okumko Evans? It is very simple. 
The oil-producing countries may have been ex¬ 
ploited for too long. Their claim to redress is 
legitimate. But they should not now try to force 
a redistribution of the world’s wealth by bound¬ 
less extortion. You and your leaders in Africa 
and Asia ought to reason with them. For if the 
industrial north faces a revolution of declining 
expectations (to steal an apt phrase from Britain’s 
Alastair Buchan), then the horizon of hope will 
inevitably narrow and darken in your part of the 
globe as well. Nothing could be more deplorable. 
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The Debate among Israe 


Following a war, or any other similar disaster, 
there always will be some who would boast “I 
told you so!” In Israel after the Yom Kippur 
War Arab affairs experts are taking fellow experts 
to task for things they are alleged to have said 
or for some allegedly wrong appraisal made. 

In one sense, the debate is purely academic, 
sinre what has been done cannot be. undone. In 
another, probably more significant sense, however, 
the controversy is highly topical, in that it has an 
obvious bearing on possible Israeli moves and 
policies. 

Yehoshafat Harkabi, former head of intelligence 
of the Israel Defence Forces, started amassing an 
impressive body of evidence. Sinre then, Dr. Har¬ 
kabi has rightly established himself as the. author 
of the most exhaustive and thorough study of the 
literature written in Arabic about the. conflict. His 
book, The Arab Attitude in tile lsraeli-Arab Con¬ 
flict, was based on a doctoral dissertation sub- 


Are the Arabs after nothing less 
than the physical annihilation of 
Israel and her Jewish inhabitants? 


mitted to the Hebrew University. His analysis 
and his conclusions have since been widely 
believed to represent official Israel policy. 

Dr. Harkabi’s central thesis has been that, in 
dealing with the Arabs’ stand in the conflict, one 
has to take their pronouncements at face value 
— if only because one owes respect to one’s adver¬ 
sary. Accordingly, in his magnum opus he tried 


to show that what “the Arabs” were, really after 
was nothing less than physiral annihilation of 
Israel and her Jewish inhabitants. He coined the 
term Arab Anti-Semitism and was also the first 
to speak of the Arabs’ “genocidal” designs against 
the Jewish State. From there on the argument 
was fairly easy and impeccably logical. “In the 
face of a demand for annihilation,” Dr. Harkabi 
summed up his conclusions, “there is no possibility 
of compromise, for there is no such thing as par¬ 
tial annihilation.” 

This was written shortly before the Six-Day 
War. Since then, Harkabi’s thesis has taken on 
the dimensions of a school of thought in the 
study of “the conflict.” To be sure, it provoked 
a good deal of controversy and a number of stud¬ 
ents of the Arab world took strong exception to it. 

Haikabi’s philosophy of the conflict had two 
effects on the practical plane which those who 
disagree with him consider most harmful. I.vliie 
first place, it helped spread the illusion that mere 
was one, definitive Arab stand in the. conflict with 
Israel. To speak of such a stand, they argued, 
was misleading. One could, to be sure, maintain 
that there was such a thing as an Egyptian, Jor¬ 
danian, Syrian, Libyan, Iraqi or Saudi stand. One 
could, conceivably, speak of a formal Arab League 
policy concerning the Palestine problem. But to 
speak of the Arab stand, they argued, whether on 
the lsraeli-Arab conflict or on any other subject, 
would he misleading. 

'File second effect, and the one which brings 
us nearer the current debate between the experts, 
sprang from the fatalistic, character of the thesis. 


INSIDE 

EGYPT: 

for 

& 


There are interests in Egypt working 
against the attainment of peace with Israel, 
but also considerations working in the op¬ 
posite direction, acoording to Prof. GAB&EL 
BAER, Hebrew University Professor of the 
History of Muslim Countries. 

Prof. Baer last month presented a paper 
on the subject at a seminar at the Van Leer 
Institute in Jerusalem. 


against 

PEACE 


The paper is based on a study made by 
Prof. Baer in collaboration with Mr. Matti 
Steinberg, a research student, on varying 
interests of significant groups in Egyptian 
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‘l’s Arab Affairs 

If the Arabs were really seeking nothing short 
of the total annihilation of Israel and her Jewish 
population, then it was quite plain that there 
was nothing, absolutely nothing, that Israel rould 
do about the matter. 


Will the Arabs, sooner or later, 
reconcile themselves to Israel’s exist¬ 
ence? 


Many obseivcrs in Israel, including some from 
the academic world, saw in this a call for in¬ 
action, a course which they considered both mis¬ 
taken and dangeious for Israel to take. Without 
entering into controversy with Harkabi, some not¬ 
ed Arabists — such as Professor Shimon Shamir 
and Dr. Matityahu Pe.Ied — advocated a more 
active course of action. The former argued, 
b^Uy, that there were significant voices in some 
parts of the Arab world —notably in Egyptian 
intellectual circles and among the Palestinians in 
the West Bank which favoured a less bellige¬ 
rent attitude to Israel. These, Prof. Shamir sug¬ 
gested, were gradually coming to the realization 
that the. Arabs will sooner or later have to re¬ 
concile themselves to Israel’s existence. He 
argued, further, that so long as Israel possessed 
undisputed military supremacy, the opportunity 
should be taken for some sort of peace initiative. 

Dr. Peled — who is a military expert as well 
as an Arabist — on his part argued that there 
was no danger in the foreseeable future of the 
Arabs’ seeking an ultimate resolution of their 


Experts 

conflict with Israel by military means since, for 
one thing, they were not capable of doing so. 

Now, the war of the Arabists is on in full gear. 
The most striking feature of the controversy — 
as is usually the rase in such disputations — is 
that each side seems to stick to its guns and, what 
is more, claims to have been proven right by 
events. The “Harkabists,” who now include in 
their ranks Professor Moshe Ma’oz of the Institute 
of Afro-Asian Studies at the. Hebrew University, 
Dr. Yehoshua Porat, Editor of Hamizrah He- 
Hadash, Dr. Emanuel Sivan, and other “Jerusa¬ 
lemites,” now accuse Shamir, Peled and other 
‘Tel Avivians” of having “lulled the public into 
indifference,” “spread illusions” as to the Arabs 
real intention about Israel, and acted as “peace 
mongers.” 

Owing to the highly vexed nature, of the Israeli- 
Arab conflict, and the virtual impossibility of deal¬ 
ing with any of its aspects in isolation, any serious 
discussion of the Arabs’ aims, and especially their 
so-called “ultimate aim,” cannot be conducted 
without reference to Israel’s own attitudes, con¬ 
duct of the conflict and long-range aims. 

The real burden of the. current debate between 
the Arabists in Israel thus focuses more on the 
policies and attitudes which Israel should take 
than on those which the Arabs have been taking 
or would adopt in the future. The real question 
is whether or not Arab attitudes in the conflict 
are ultimately a function of Israeli attitudes and 
actions or are they something fixed and perman¬ 
ent, springing from some imminent philosophy 
constituting a national ideology. 


and other Arab society in a peace settlement 
with Israel. The study was conducted before 
the Yom Kippur War, but Prof. Baer believes 
th4Fthe views are still valid today. 

Prof. Baer is not only regarded as one of 
Israel’s foremost experts on Egypt, but has 
also been acclaimed by Egyptian editor 
Mohammed Hasanein Heyka'I for having 
written the outstanding studies on Egyptian 
landownership and guilds (“Al Ahram,” June 
8, 1973). Only last week his views on 
Arabic studies in Israel were quoted again, 
in “Al-Mussawwar,” Cairo. 


Describing the Egyptian ruling elite in a recent 
interview, Prof. Baer said that while key positions 
under the. old regime were held by landowner- 
capitalists and their families and associates, the 
administration and the economy today are direct¬ 
ed by people originating from various groups of 
what may be called intermediate layers, though 
these strata are not middle class in the European 
sense. 


ARMY OFFICERS 

Of these groups, the army officers constitute 
the most important one. Egypt, Prof. Baer states, 
is run by about a thousand officers, most of whom 
have taken off their uniforms but maintain strong 
ties with the army establishment and retain the 
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attitude of army officers. The power of the army 
in Egyptian society was enhanced as a result of 
the conflict with Israel, and the existence of a 
constant external threat was regarded as a con¬ 
vincing reason for strengthening the army and its 
place in Egyptian society. 

According to Prof. Baer, Egyptian army officers 
and Arab analysts, as reflected in the-ir writings, 
consider the “end of the cold war with Israel and 
signing of a peace treaty to be a greater danger 
to Egypt’s military regime than a defeat in a 
hot war which may result from the cold war”. 
The army officer corps, which Nasser once in a 
critical vein called “the officer politicians” (“al- 
’askariyyin alsiyasivyin”), provides the majority of 
the ministers, governors, ambassadors and direc¬ 
tors of companies, enterprises and communications 
media in Egypt. The group does not create or 
further the establishment of a middle class. 

The technocrats primarily engineers and 
economists — are the principal allies of the offi¬ 
cers. In 1964, according to editor Heykal, 45 per 
cent of the directors of large institutions were 
engineers. In addition to engineers and economists, 
this group includes university graduates with a 
scientific education, managers of former com¬ 
panies. and technical experts with initiative and 
resolution. However, only a few members of this 
group have, attained key political positions, al¬ 
though the technocrats’ position seems to have be¬ 
come stronger since Nasser’s death, mainly as a 
result of the weakening of the Arab Socialist 
Union which now interferes in the nationalized 
economy less than before. 

According to Prof. Baer, there are several in¬ 
terests, some imaginary, preventing Egypt’s ruling 
elite from taking the derisive step of signing a 
peace agreement with Israel. 

The power of the army in Egyptian society was 
enhanced as a result of the conflict with Israel, 
and the existence of “a constant external threat” 
was a convincing reason for strengthening the 
army and its place in Egyptian society. The mili¬ 
tary regime, it is believed, fears the signing of 
a peace treaty with Israel more than losing a war. 

OVER-POPULATION 

Turning to Egypt’s internal matters, especially 
the ever-growing problem of over-population — 
the country’s population of 35 million is growing 
by one million annually — Prof. Baer stressed 
$hat even the planned increase of jobs would 


absorb little more than the anticipated population 
growth in the present decade. 

“As long as the ruling elite of Egypt feels that 
“the external threat’ exists,” he said, “it will be 
justified by the Egyptian public in attaching to 
foreign policy and military Strength priority over 
internal social problems. The postponement of 
facing these problems as the exclusive or even 
central task of the government must be convenient 
for the ruling group of Egypt, and they may even 
prefer a continuation of the. present situation be¬ 
cause it contributes directly to some alleviation 
of the employment situation. In addition to the 
men directly recruited, the. army is a quite im¬ 
portant employer of manpower in the services.” 

Egyptian apprehension of a settlement with 
Israel to a large extent is due to fear of economic 
competition. Industry account foe an ever-growing 
share of the Egyptian Gross National Product, 
and the country’s leaders place much hope on 
industrial development as a partial solution of 
its employment problems. However, induffcial 
planners may fear that a peace settlement estab¬ 
lishing normal economic relations with Israel 
would expose a great part of the still-young Egypt¬ 
ian industry to competition with Israeli products, 
since most of Israel’s industry produces the same 
goods as does Egypt’s — textiles, food, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, tires, cement, paper, electrical 
appliances, etc. In some branches Egypt is already 
exporting, especially to Arab countries, and there, 
too, it would encounter Israeli competition in 
case of peaceful economic relations. 

Egypt’s elite fears not only economic competi¬ 
tion from Israel, Prof. Baer stated, but even 
more they arc afraid of economic domination by 
Israel. The Egyptian army officers and techno¬ 
crats are aware of Israel’s technological superiority 
and envisage the danger that Israeli experts and 
companies would flood the countries of the Middle 
East and establish a kind of Israeli “neo-colonial¬ 
ism” — a function which the elite apparentfyfthas 
contemplated for Egypt itself as the most develop¬ 
ed Arab country in the Middle East. Containment 
of Israel is considered by the ruling military and 
technocratic elite of Egypt as an important ad¬ 
vantage, which can be maintained only by not 
establishing normal political and economic rela¬ 
tions. The “spectre” of Israeli economic neo¬ 
colonialism following a peace settlement — Israeli 
industry exploiting Arab raw materials and man¬ 
power, dominating Arab markets, and reducing 
Arab economies to the function of a country-side 
serving an Israeli industrial metropolis — haunts 
not only Egypt’s elite, but the leaders of Arab 
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economics and publicists all ovei the Middle Hast, 
Prof. Baer added. 

A 

Several considerations, however, work in the 
opposite direction, pointing to an Egyptian interest 
in a .settlement with Israel. Prof. Baer stated 
that in case of a settlement, enormous resources 
again would be made available to the Egyptian 
economy, such as the Suez Canal (including the 
settlement of the cities along its banks) or Sinai 
oil fields. Moreover, vast amounts of expenditure, 
including tremendous sums of foreign currency, 
could be redirected from military to civilian needs. 
The military rulers of Egypt, however, may not 
be interested in such a diversion for reasons con¬ 
cerning the advantage of their group, but the 
second component of the new elite, the techno¬ 
crats, may well hold an opposite, view. Under 
certain circumstances they may prefer the econo¬ 
mic and technical development of Egypt to con- 
* tinned heavy military expenditure. 

-s^ked which development might cause a 
change, Prof. Baer pointed to- growing social ten¬ 
sion calling for a diversion of resources. The. shar¬ 
per Egypt’s social problems become, the stronger 
and more prevailing will become those parts of 
the elite whose interests lie in diverting resources 
fiom military to civilian purposes. In this respect 
the technocrats have interests similar to those 
of the intellectuals, whose allies they may have 
become in certain situations. 

As to the Egyptian intellectuals, their influence 
scums to have declined compared with their place 
in Egyptian society in the past, and this must 
' be taken into account when one discusses their in¬ 
terest in a peace settlement. Essentially, they are 
interested in such a settlement and in terminating 
the present situation of alternating cold and hot 
war. as it would bring about a lessening of the 
army’s influence, an increase in the power of 
civilian groups, a diversion of resources to civilian 
newk such as education, and therefore a much 
lar^fri scope for their activity. Moreover, they 
could expect much more freedom of activity than 
under present circumstances. 

A much stronger force, but an extremely inarti¬ 
culate one, are the Egyptian lower classes, the 
workers and fellaheen (peasants). For twenty 
years the military regime has paid ever-growing 
attention to these two groups in order to integrate 
them into the ne.w society which it intends to 
create; it has launched land reform and intro¬ 
duced a whole set of labour laws, and the consti- 
i tution stipulated that at least half the elected 
memhers of the People’s Assembly should be 


workers or farmers. This growing attention will 
before long encourage workers and peasants to 
voice their grievances and to strive for the im¬ 
provement of their lot. Their primary interest 
is that a greater share of national resources be 
devoted to this purpose: a peace settlement is, 
of course, from this point of view preferable to 
cold war, let alone a hot war, and it would seem 
that essentially these masses are interested in a 
peace settlement. 

PEASANTS UNCHANGED 

One should, however, distinguish between work¬ 
ers and peasants. According to Prof. Baer, the 
latter have always lacked even a national con¬ 
sciousness, much less a nationalist ideology, and 
the introduction of Arab Socialism appears not to 
have changed this, as it has barely penetrated to 
the villages. Although workers and peasants are. a 
much stronger force than the intellectuals, they 
do not constitute an independent nor an organized 
power — the attempt to establish a farmers’ union 
has failed, and the reorganization of the workers’ 
trade unions has succeeded to such an extent that 
they have become “a tool in the. hand of the 
ruling elite.” As against this, workers have been 
exposed to prevailing nationalist ideologies. 

Prof. Baer believes that the Yom Kippur War 
has not changed the basic attitudes towards peace 
on the part of the. various groups in Egyptian 
society. “The social problems of Egypt have such 
large dimensions that it would require the. com¬ 
plete effort of a nation to tackle these problems 
in any way whatsoever. This demands a kind of 
vision and total effort which I doubt that the 
group in power is able to recruit. I am afraid that 
the present leaders of the Arab world, because of 
their up-bringing, their own trend of thought and 
own vested interests cannot and will not agree 
to a real peace..” 

Concluding, Prof. Baer ventured the follow¬ 
ing prediction: “Although today peasants and 
workers have little influence on policy-making, in 
the event of a sharpening social conflict their essen¬ 
tial interest may carry greater weight, and in 
such a case the need to divert resources to civil¬ 
ian needs may also be a factor favourable for a 
peace settlement. Inarticulate dependent groups 
with opposite interests may one day exert strong 
pressure and force a change of policy. The most 
important of such deveJopments may be the even¬ 
tual necessity of diverting Egypt’s lower classes, 
whose position deteriorates hccause of overpopu¬ 
lation.” 
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ERIKA OYSERMAN 

VOLUNTEERS BRIGHTEN 
KIBBUTZ SKYLINE 

The pathways of our kibbutzim nowadays.. .are quiet. The women are 
carrying on with their daily work and the mothers are picking up their 
infants from the children’s house as usual after work... Only now many 
are alone with a lot of the able-bodied men still mobilized. 

There is very little laughter or fun. 


A couple of old men walk out of the dining 
room carrying food trays to their rooms, an elder¬ 
ly woman hurries to some unknown task and the 
little infant standing in his play-pen asks his 
mother who came to pick him up: “Where is 
daddy. . He has only recently learned to talk. 

At Kibbutz Yagur, resting at the foot of the 
Carmel range on the Haifa-Nazareth highway, 
things are pretty much the same. “Out of the 
total working force of our settlement, 40% are 
away, that is 80% of our manpower in the kib¬ 
butz,” pretty redhead Kari told me while I was 
walking with her towards the baby home in order 
to pick up her one-and-a-half-year-old son Nave. 
Kari is the co-ordinator working with the volun¬ 
teer youngsters who came from abroad to help the 
community get its work done. Her husband has 
been away since the war broke out. He is one of 
the kibbutz hundred and seventy who were draft¬ 
ed into the army. 

Four young members of Yagur fell in the war. 
“It was terrible,” Kari told me. Perhaps I should 
not say it, but we were luckier than other kib¬ 
butzim which lost many more of their men. 
Whenever an army car drove into the kibbutz and 
whenever a soldier we. did not know stepped out 
of it, the people seemed to vanish. No one wanted 
to be the first one to hear the terrible news. . .” 

Kari herself came to Israel from Norway as a 
volunteer after the Six-Day War. She remained 
and got married in Yagur. “I met my husband 
on my first day here,” she told me. “I fell in love 
with him and I fell in love with this place. . . 

I believe that this kibbutz is one of the most 
beautiful spots in the country...” She looked 
dreamingly up at the Carmel mountains and add¬ 
ed: “Look how beautiful our mountains are... It 
is amazing how attached you can get to a place...” 

The main income of Yagur is derived from its 
cotton fields and the preserves cannery which 
employs 180 workers. Today 30% of these workers 
,are still mobilized. Six volunteer boys and one 
' kjirl work in the factory eight hours a day. In the 
otton branch, Yagur suffered less. The co-ordi¬ 


nator of this branch was killed in the war, but one 
of Yagur’s cotton specialists, who was in America 
when the war broke out, rushed back home and 
could not find his unit. Later on he was released 
from army service in order to carry out his work 
in the kibbutz. This saved Yagur’s cotton crop. 

“The volunteers are wonderful and we are. very 
satisfied with them... Nevertheless, they are not 
specialists and there are branches in whicj^Ty'ou 
need specialists,” Kari told me. “As for the 
cotton picking, which we just finished, the school- 
children also helped and they did a good job. 
Now, the volunteers are helping with the sowing 
of new cotton seeds, picking the citrus in the grove 
and helping in the kitchen and the laundry where 
we are. chronically under-staffed, even in times 
of peace.” 

Wc reached the baby home where a busy house¬ 
mother was cleaning up. “Psychologists say that 
you should not force a child to sit on the potty,” 
the. young woman told me laughing. “But do 
psychologists ever wash diapers? From theory to 
practice there is always such a big gap. . .” 

We took little Nave in his kibbutz-style peram¬ 
bulator and walked towards the homes of the 
volunteers. Most of them had finished their work 
for the day. The six boys and girl working in the 
factory were not bark vet. Blond Som from Bang¬ 
kok was sitting on the lawn, writing a letter home. 
“My mother is terribly worried about the war,” 
he told me. “I write practically every day inWder 
to tell her that I am not in the midst of battle.” 

Som’s mother was bom in Algiers while his 
father came to Bangkok from America. Som was 
brought up as a Buddhist by his American father 
and Catholic mother in accordance with the tradi¬ 
tion of the country in which he was born. Why 
had Som come to Israel? “I don’t like, the idea 
of Arab aggressiveness,” he answered, “and I am 
always for the underdog! Besides I love it here...” 

Randy from Arizona as we.ll as Max from 
Brooklyn, and Bob from Miami told me that thev 
had not expected to find Yagur so beautiful. • 
“We like it,” they told me, “because it is a big 
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place In America we thought that we would have 
to live in tent'd” (Yagui is one of the hugest 
kibbutz communities in Istael.) 

Another boy told me: “Theie aie so mans 
things to do lieie YVe have movies twice a week 
and a discotheque wlieie we meet the kibbutz gills 
and whne we have fun.” The discotheque,” Bob 
told me, “is in a bomb sheltei which makes it all 
thejnore fascinating. They painted the walls nire- 
jy^wic] stuck lots of pictures on them. I was mak¬ 
ing $18,000 a year in America as a city planning 
economist, but I wasn’t happy. Here I am happy!” 

There aie also a few boys from Finland and 
Sweden at Yagur. One of them is Seppo who 
took over a job in the kitchen. Does he mind 
working there? “Not at all, he answered, all 
smiles.” This is my profession. I used to work in 
a restaurant in Sweden. Besides, I like the wea¬ 
ther here much better...” 

The four girls I met are busy picking lemons 
these days. They also take -turns at kitchen work, 

, at sewing and ironing in the laundry. “I only 
wish wc could get more milk here..." One of 


the Ameiican gills told me “but then we know 
that all the milk and eggs aie sent to the troops.” 
A boy piomptly lcplied, “All you have to do is 
gel up a bit earlier in time to have your hot 
chocolate in the dining loom ” 

Evening fell quietly and unobtiusivcly over the 
village. Lights staited flickering thiough the win¬ 
dows of the homes but not yet out on the streets, 
“It is the new electiicity scheme” Kaii explained. 

Some of the fifty volunteers have alieady been 
“adopted” by families in the kibbutz. They drop 
in to say hello and to chat over a cup of coffee 
with their kibbutz patents before letiring to their 
living quarters. Some drive, into Haifa, the near¬ 
est city, to enjoy a good steak. On Fridays and 
Saturdays many of them spend some time with 
their kibbutz families. “People here are. very 
friendly and warm,” I was told, “We feel very 
much at home here and there are no language 
difficulties. They speak Yiddish, German, English, 
French. The only ones we can’t communicate with 
aru the children. .. They only speak Hebrew,,.. ” 
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The International Stamp Exhibition 
“Jerusalem 73“ will take place this 
spring from March 25 to April 2, 1974 
at the Binyanei Ha’ooma Convention 
Centre in Jerusalem under the patron¬ 
age of F.I.P. (Federation Internationale 
de Philatelie). 

It is the aim of the organisers to prove 
by this exhibition and meeting of people 
from all over the world the impact of 
philately, and to demonstrate the univer¬ 
sal bonds of brotherhood the visitors are 
able to establish beyond the hatred and 
enmity among peoples. 

For further particulars please write to: 

!Exhibition Secretary: Mr. Dov Nir, 

P.O. Box 2896, Tel-Aviv 61-000 
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Three Commemorative Sheets "Jerusalem 73" which will be 
issued on the opening day ol the exhibition 









CONGRESSES 

& 

CONVENTIONS IN ISRAEL 

1974 


Congress, Symposium, etc. 

Place 

Date 

Number of 
participants 
expected from 
abroad 

6th Congress on the Prophetic 

Word in Jerusalem 

Jerusalem 

3 - - 8 March 

400 

Int'l Symposium on Geomorphic 

Processes in Arid Environments (IGU) 

Jerusalem 
and Elat 

18-23 March 

60 

•Sjppposium on the Philosophy of History 

Council Meeting of the European Assoc, of 
Editors ol Biological Periodicals E.L.S.E. 

Jerusalem 

20 —- 22 March 

30 

Jerusalem 

24 — 28 March 

15 

Symposium on Bone Structure and Diseases 

Jerusalem 

25 — 28 March 

100 

Meeting ol National Society of the 

Friends of Rare Porcelain 

Tel-Aviv 

Jerusalem 

March 

350 

International Symposium on Bilirubin 
Metabolism in the Newborn 

Jerusalem 

1 — 4 April 

40 

Inti. Seminar on “Contributions to the 

History of Medicine and Science" 

Tel-Aviv 

April 

25 — 30 

Inti. Symposium on the Concepts in 

Physical Education and Sport Sciences 

Netanya 

14--- 23 April 

150 

Editorial Conference on the 

Middle East 

Tel-Aviv 

27 May — 5 June 

300 - 

-600 

E.P.S. — Topical Conference 
on Uquid Helium 

Haifa 

1 — 4 July 

150-200 

Meeting of the Permanent Council of the 
International Federation of Home Economics 

Netanya 

14-21 July 

250 

Symposium on “Military and State in 

Modem .Asia" 

Jerusalem 

July 

20 — 40 

Second Symposium on 

Experiments in Medicine 

Jerusalem 

Tel-Aviv 

July 

20- 

-40 

“1974 Round Table" Meeting of the 
International Political Science Assoc. 

Jerusalem 

9—13 Sept. 

50 

7th Congress on the Prophetic 

Word in Jerusalem 

Jerusalem 

29 Sept.--4 Oct. 

850 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

9 THE RESTORATION (jth Century b.c.e.) 


On his anivai in Jciusalcin, Ezia found that 
the community was completely demoralized 
and that inteimairiagc with the non-Jcwish 
population had reached alauuing pioportions. 
He called a meeting of Representatives of the 
entire population and it was resolved to have* - 
such marriages dissolved. The Samaritans and 
other nationalities were deeply insulted by this • 
measure and Ezra decided to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem in order to thwart any attack. I 
This act was in excess of his authority; his 
enemies reported it to the Persian court and 
Ezra was ordered to desist. Nehemiah, a Jew 
in very high standing at the court, managed 
to have the order rescinded and himself ap¬ 
pointed governor of Judea. He arrived in 
Jerusalem in 445 b.c.e. and in his enthusiasm 
completed the fortifications of the city within 
52 days. There remained nothing for Nehe- - 
miah’s enemies to do but to appear downcast 
and acknowledge that the project had been the 
will of God and had therefore succeeded. 
Thus Nehemiah’s building activity was brought 
to a conclusion. Guards were appointed for 
the city and Nehemiah’s brother, Hananiah, 
was put in charge of the citadel. Later on a 
ceremony was held to dedicate, the rebuilt 
walls. 

Ezra and Nehemiah joined fortes and on . 
New Year’s Day, 445 b.c.e., Ezia lead the 
Torah at a convocation of the. entiie popula¬ 
tion. Some three weeks later a fast day was 



A silver coin, probably struck by the 
autonomous authority in Jerusalem. 


proclaimed and the Jews solemnly undertook 
to live in absolute accordance with the Torah. 

A few years later Nehemiah was recalled t6 
the couit and in his absence the opposition 
once again became active. On his return to 
Jerusalem he instituted various religious mea¬ 
sures, as a result of which the schism between 
the Jewish community and the Samaritans 
became final. • 

Besides the Jews in Babylon who did not 1 
elect to return to Jeiusalem, there were other 
large Jewish communities in the Middle East. 

In Elephantine, an island in the Nile Delta, 
the Jews had built a temple in the service of , 

God. This temple, towards which* the Jeru- ' 

salern community displayed an ambivalent 1 

attitude, was destroyed by antagonistic Egyp- ^ 
tian priests in 411 b.c.e. About that time, t ao^y ‘ 
the Persian Jewish community was threatenuF* t 1 
by a decree of extermination and was saved , 
only by the efFoits of influential court Jews. 

The Feast of Purim and the preceding Fast 
of Esther were instituted to commemorate that 
event and to this day are celebrated annually, 
by the public reading of the Scroll of Esthei, . 
and various family and synagogue festivities. ! 

In Judea the community continued as a j 
theocracy - a state ailed by God’s law. The 
monaichy was not to be restored until some 
300 yeais later. For the remaining 100 years 
of Persian tule there is hardly any record at al. 










With the sudden and untimely death of Abdul 
Aziz Zu’abi, Deputy Minister of Health, Israel’s 
400,000 minorities, the inhabitants of the ad¬ 
ministered areas and Gaza, and wide Jewish 
circles in Israel have lost a staunch friend and 
an ardent supporter of the cause of better Arab- 
Jewish understanding. As the first member of 
Israel’s Moslem minority to reach the top, Abdul 
Aziz Zu’abi distinguished himself as a spokesman 
for Israeli Arabs in two ways: first, he was a 
Socialist, not tire head of a clan, nor a notable 
or landowner. Indeed he made his own way up 
to the very top. Secondly, his intellectual abilities 
enabled him to find the “right path” to synthe<- 
sise his loyalty to Israel with his proud Arab 
nationalism. The dilemma of “dual loyalty,” 
.which is often a cause of frustration among 
Israeli Arabs, did not trouble him. 
v/or him it was only natural, when opening a 
hew out-patients' clinic at the Gaza Shifa Govern¬ 
ment Hospital, in March 1972, to tell over 1,000 
Arab guests that he was an Arab like them, yet 
saw no conflict between his nationality and his 
post as Israel’s Deputy Minister of Health. He 
added: “There is no power in the world which 
.can drive the Jews into the sea or the Arabs into 
the desert.'Their common enemy is: disease...” 

Abdul Aziz Zu’abi was born into a distinguish¬ 
ed Moslem family in the Nazareth district in 

(From an article 


1926. His father, a sergeant-major in the Pales¬ 
tine Police. Force, sent him to the Arab Teachers 
College in Jerusalem. He started his career as a 
clerk in the British mandatory administration, 
joining the Israel civil service after the establish¬ 
ment of the State. 

In 1956 he was elected by his colleagues to the 
post of Secretary of the civil servants union in 
Nazareth. Two years later he began his political 
career as a Mapam activist: editor of that party’s 
Arabic newspaper, member of its Secretariat ani! 
its representative in many missions abroad. In 
1965 he was elected to the Knesset on his party’s 
platform and four years later he was appointed 
Deputy Minister of Health, the first non-Jew to 
attain such a post. t 

Abdul Aziz Zu’abi made a deep inf|jj Iron 
wide Jewish circles because of his moderate views 
and heartfelt belief that the Arabs of Israel could 
serve as a bridge to understanding between Israel 
and the Arab world. 

He delivered one of his finest addresses to the 
Isreal Academic Committee on the Middle. East 
at the end of 1971. Zu'abi spoke of the Israeli 
Arabs as being... “on the way^to full integration, 
which, however, is still blocked by the state of 
war between Israel, our country, and the Arabs, 
our people...”, and dwelt at length on the need 
for “education for partnership”. 

Gideon Weigert) 




ABBA EBAN 


A TEST CASE FOR MAJOR CHANGE 

-SUEZ FRONT DISENGAGEMENT AGREEMENT 



In an interview broadcast by the West German 'Television net¬ 
work, ARD, Foreign Minister Abba liban said: 


"If the agreement works well, this will have a profound psycho¬ 
logical effect and therefore a profound political effect. It will 
create, much greater credibility about the possibility and the validity 
of signed agreements. On the other hand, if the agreement does 
not work well, then the contrary will be the case. I, therefore, 
think that the first thing to do is to show enough patience to let 
the agreement woik its way and to see that it works well. 

"If, after that, Egypt insists on discussing the oveiall settlement 
instead of another interim settlement, that creates no difficulties for 
me at all. For the last six and a half years, we had been prepared 
at any given time to discuss the permanent peace terms and the 
final boundary. We have never changed that policy. 


Wp$ agreement that we signed on January 18 
s not only important for its concrete provisions, 
vhich are of course important. It is a test rase, 
oncerning the thesis and the doctrine of Egypt’s 
itentions. Now, Secretary Kissinger is convinced 
fiat a major change, has come about in the area, 
nd that the Egyptian President is resolved to 
o-operate in breaking away from the cycle of 
elision and war, and that he will express this 
y an emphasis on some of his own national 
loblems, and that since he does not want war 


but peace, we shall see a sovereign Egyptian policy 
ol establishing a new c ivilian reality in the. neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Suez Canal. He believes that 
this is a far-reaching step. Israel does not have 
the, advantage of being able to judge this by direct 
contact with President Sadat but we do see evid¬ 
ence of the validity of Secretary Kissinger’s ap¬ 
praisal. That is the importance of the agreement. 
If, in the coining weeks and months, the agree¬ 
ment works well, I would say that Secretary Kis¬ 
singer’s optimistic appraisal will have been vindi- 
i aled.” 


PROMINENT FIGURES ISSUE PLEA ON ISRAELI PoWs 



of internationally prominent men and women 
pressed their concern with the fate of Israeli 
i Syria and called for a world probe into the 

just-founded World Conference for the Libera- 
|f Israeli Prisoners in Syria was presided over by 
V de Beauvoir. Some 25 intellectuals, as well as 
iber of parents of Israeli prisoners, participated 
|one-day meeting. 

i ;roup expressed their deep emotion in face of 
il torture and anguish inflicted on the families, 
d that an international investigation be con- 
-onerrning the fate of Israeli prisoners, and 
to the International Committee of the Red 
the UN and to all' other international organi- 
Pncerned to intervene with the Syrian Govern- 
pout delay. 

[die participants were U.S. writer Saul Bel¬ 


low, British M.P. Lady Jennie Lee, and Daniel Mayer, 
President of the French League for the Rights of Man. 

A group of 18 Nobel Prize winners from America 
sent a message of support to the Brussels meeting. The 
statement said, in part: "We join the millions of men 
and women of goodwill throughout the world in 
requesting the Syrian Government to submit a list of 
its Israeli prisoners of war and to allow representatives 
of the International Red Cross to visit these prisoners." 

Messages of identification were also received from 
Swiss playwright Friedrich Durrenmatt, Nobel Prize 
winner Rene Gassin, writer Arthur Koestler, composer 
Leonard Bernstein and French politician Mcndes 
France. 

*■ %. 

Labour parliamentarian Jennie Lee, widow of Aneu- 
ran Bevan, told The Post that the committee for Israeli 
prisoners which has been formed in Britain cuts across 
party lines. 


THE OIL CRISIS: 

THE PLIGHT OF THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

S. YAARI 

DIRECTOR OF THE ISRAEL SCHOOL 
OF PETROLEUM STUDIES 


On 19 January, 1974, the “International Herald Tribune” carried 
a story by its Washington correspondents about papers that had 
been prepared by experts of the World Bank and the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of State concerning the impact of the new oil prices on the 
economies of the developing countries. 

It says in the opening: 

■ Unless something is done to roll back or mitigate the sharply 
higher prices recently imposed for oil, the economiesp^Ahese 
nations will be wrecked within months. Their already crippling 
poverty will assume the dimension of a plague. 

■ That is the assessment of U.S. government experts. It is echoed 
in studies by international agencies that are being kept private 
lest they spread panic in poor nations. 

In fact, the U.S. Government has made public one very 
meaningful figure, on the matter. At a press conference on 10 Janu¬ 
ary, Dr. Kissinger said that State Department experts estimated 
that the oil import bill of the developing countries, at the new 
prices, would approach $30 billion this year. 

’I'he State department has not published the basis of its cal¬ 
culations; but one can reach a similar conclusion by an 
dent exercise in the following manner: 

► Oil prices since the beginning of this year have been five times 
their average level in 1972. 

► The value of the. oil iinpoits of all the developing countries 
in 1972 can be estimated, on the basis of International Mone¬ 
tary Fund data, at a total of $4.5 billion. * 

This means that the same volume of oil would now cost $22.5 
billion and taking into account the normal average increase of 
10 per cent yearly in the requirements of the developing countries, 
their total oil bill should reach between $25 and $30 billion in 1974. 




IMPACT ON PAYMENT BALANCES 


* One way of appreciating the disastrous consequences of this development for the economies of 
the. poorer countries is to consider the figures in the accompanying table. 

VALUE OF IMPORTS OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

($ million) 



All imports in 

Oil imports in 

Estimate of required 


1972 

1972 

oil imports in 1974 

All developing countries 

Selected countries: 

55,000 

4,500 

22,500 

India 

2,450 

265 

1,325 

Philippines 

1,365 

185 

925 

Thailand 

1,480 

125 

625 

South Korea 

2,500 

205 

1,025 

Ghana . 

370 

25 

125 

S^ nya 

Tanzania 

500 

350 

40 

30 

200 

150 

Brazil 

4,600 

425 

2,125 

Uruguay 

250 

40 

200 

Turkey 

1,500 

150 

750 

Cyprus 

320 

20 

100 


Note: The estimate of the value of oil imports in 1974 has been reached by multiplying the 1972 
figure by five, disregarding the “normal” increase over the two-year period, so as to avoid any 
risk of exaggeration. 


It can be seen that the. majority of the develop¬ 
ing countries, to meet their normal requirements 
for oil, will now have to spend on it one third to 
one half of the total financial resources available 
to thfc; for their imports — even assuming a 
1 ertdflffincreasc in these resources over the past 
■wo years — as against an average of less than 
>0 per cent in 1972. 

Where, then, are they going to get the money 
t > pay for all the things that used to account for 
ever 90 per cent of their total import bills: food, 
fertilizers, equipment for development and indus- 

ialization projects, etc., etc.? 

THER REPERCUSSIONS 

In fact, the oil crisis has been even more dam- 
a fe$g for the developing countries than would 


appear from these figures. In addition to the rise 
in the price of the oil they import for energy 
purposes, they have to face the consequences of 
the price rise — and shortage — of the. products 
of petro-chemical industries. 

One of the worst problems is the scarcity and 
the steep price increase of the oil-based nitrogen¬ 
ous fertilizers, which constitute almost half of all 
the chemical fertilizers used in agriculture today. 
This is jeopardizing the plans of countries such 
as India and Pakistan for increasing the quantity 
and improving the quality of their rice and wheat 
crops. 

Other examples, from the field of industry, are 
the crises now hitting industries such as textiles, 
electronics and toys in South Korea, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan and Singapore, where they constitute'the 

S' 



main export branches. These are based on petro¬ 
chemical intermediate products (synthetic, fibres, 
plastics, components) imported from Japan, which 
have recently become so scarce and so expensive 
— as a result of Japan’s own oil trouhles — as to 
cause the slowing-down or stoppage of entire pro¬ 
duction lines in those countries. 

Kenya and Cyprus, where tourism is a major 
branch of the. economy, will certainly be hit by 
the reduction of sea and air transport and the 
incieasing cost of travel. 


INDIRECT DAMAGE 

Finally, the tremendous problems facing the 
industrialized countries as a result of the oil crisis 
are. certainly going to reflect on the developing 
countries. This is already becoming apparent in 
the area of development assistance. 

In 1972, accoiding to Woikl Hank figures, this 
assistance of the developed to the developing 
totalled $10 billion. The additional cost alone of 
oil to the developing countries --at least $18 
billion, as shown above is nearly twice that 
amount, and more, than cancels out the contribu¬ 
tion it makes to their financial resources. It is 
obvious, however, that the industrialized nations 
will now seek to ieduce the amount of this 
assistance as one way of economising in order to 
be able to meet their own much higher oil import 
bills. Japan, for example, has already decided to 
cut down its aid to South Korea from $170 m. 
to $90 m. 

Furtheunore., the impact of the economic stag¬ 
nation or recession which almost everybody pre¬ 
dicts for the West and Japan as a result of the 
oil crisis will not be limited to development 
assistance.. It will certainly hit the developing 
countries on a wider front because of decreased 
demand and lower prices for those basic commo¬ 
dities which form the bulk of their exports. 


THE ARABS AND THE DILEMMA OF THE 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

It is clear from all this that the recent increases 
in the price of oil have created for the developing 
countries an “unmanageable” situation — to use 
the description of the U.S. Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury,, George Schultz. There may be differing 
opinions as to whether the developed countries 
can r&e out the storm through devices such as 
economising on the use of fuel, accepting lower 


or negative economic growth rates and the like. 
Hut for the developing countries there are hardly 
any such escape routes. It is difficult to lower a 
standard of living which is often little abovf- 
starvation level; and it is difficult to come down 
from a level of fuel consumption which is already 
minimal. All the countries normally classified as 
developing put together consume less than 10 per 
cent of the world’s oil output (200 out* of 2,600 
million tons in 1972), while they account for one 
half of the wwld’s population. 

The Arab oil-pioducing countries cannot fail 
to be aware that it is they whom the developing 
countries hold primarily responsible. This is so, 
first, because', it is the Arabs who have been dang¬ 
ling oil and oil money as bait in front of the 
importing countries. Secondly, all the major non- 
Arab oil exporters (Iran, Nigeria, Indonesia, Vene¬ 
zuela) can, and do, claim that they cannot help 
the. other developing countries Jaecause their own 
per capita income is relatively low even after t’^e 
price increases and they still recpiire all theii 
revenues for developing their varied resources 
other than oil. Most of the Arab oil exp^rfers. 
on the other hand, are thinly-populated ctwert 
countries (Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Abu Dhabi. 
Libya) with much greater revenues. 

The Arabs’ fust line of defence has been that 
the most recent price hike, was not deteimined 
by them; they themselves advocated a “somewhat” 
lower price, but had no alternative but to go 
along with the demands of other oil exporters, 
particularly Iran. This is patently untrue. The 
Arab countries are the majority in the Organiza¬ 
tion of Oil Exporting Countries, which, therefore, 
could not have pushed up the price as it dnl 
without the support of some, if not all the Arab 
members. Moreover, the steep rises could not 
have been enforced had not the Arabs prepared 
the ground by creating shortages through pro¬ 
duction cuts and embargoes. ■ 

Another Arab line of defence takes the form 
of an attack on the developed countries; it is they, 
it is claimed, who should bear the blame and the 
responsibility for the. plight of the poor nations 
because of their alleged manipulation of inter¬ 
national terms of trade to the detriment of the 
raw materials and commodities which constitute 
the staple exports of the developing countries. A 
lot of this kind of talk will certainly be heard 
soon, when the United Nations convenes a special 
General Assembly session at the request of Algeria 
to discuss “problems of raw materials and deve¬ 
lopment.” In the meantime Arab statesmen are 
already volunteering to their Third World collea- V 
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gues the advice to do what they have done, name¬ 
ly, to form cartels and squeeze the importers of 
jpose staples. All this is eyewash. Apart from 
other considerations, no commodity exported by 
developing countries lends itself to monopoly prac¬ 
tices on a scale anything similar to oil because of 
a number of reasons, such as the elasticity of 
demand (with higher prices immediately resulting 
in lower demand), the possibility of accumulating 
large stockpiles as a buffer against market fluctua¬ 
tions, and the geographical dispersion of exporters 
(comprising developing and developed countries). 

The important question now facing the world 
is whether something dramatic will be done to 


save the developing countries from economic dis¬ 
aster. Whatever is going to be done must be done 
quickly, for in a few months most of these coun¬ 
tries will have used up their foreign currency 
savings to pay for their oil imports. The Arab 
oil countries must inevitably be held responsible 
in this respect, because it is their coffers that will 
drain off an increasing proportion of the means 
of payment that have until now been available 
to both the developed and the developing coun¬ 
tries. So far the Arabs have given no indication 
that they are prepared to make a response to the 
needs of the developing countries in any degree 
commensurate with the dimensions of the. problem 
and the magnitudes involved. 


LOOKINB FOR ALTERNATIVE ENERGY SOURCES 

ROBERT GAMZEY 




.AK3lar pond covering one square mile theore¬ 
tically can generate 18,000 kilowatts from the sun’s 
rays . sufficient to satisfy the electricity require¬ 

ments of an average American citv of 250,000 
to one-half million population. 

This is the. estimate of Dr. Harry Zvi "labor, 
director of the Israel National Physical Labora¬ 
tory, who participated in a symposium on solar 
energy in New York City under the auspices of 
the U, N. and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

A long-time adviser to international agencies 
oja exploitation of solar energy, Dr. Tabor sought 
American financing for joint U.S.-Israel research 
and development based on his discoveries in this 
field. He developed the ubiquitous roof-top sun¬ 
shine, heaters for hot water boilers that clutter 
the skylines of Israel’s cities and towns. These 
provide'. Israeli householders with free hot-water 
at tlffFost of installing a $200 apparatus. 

The 56-year-old London-bom, London Univer¬ 
sity-educated Hebrew University scientist who im¬ 
migrated to Israel in 1949 started his research 
on solar ponds in 1958 In harness the sunlight for 
large scale megawatt power projects. After six 
years of research, the. Israel Government aban¬ 
doned the Tabor project during the. 1966 reces¬ 
sion because of the abundance of cheap imported 
oil for conventional power plants. 

At that time, Tabor’s small solar energy models, 
up to 35 by 60 meters in size, projected the cost 
of producing sunpower at one to two cents per 
kilowatt hour. At the 1966 price of crude oil 


at $13 per ton, electricity was being produced at 
six-tenths of one cent per kilowatt hour. 

At ever-rising 1974 crude prices, now at $80 
per ton here, Tabor figures electricity costs two 
cents per Kilowatt hour, about the. same as sun- 
power. 

“We’re in the ball paik now,” declares Dr. 
Tabor, “'There’s plenty of free sunshine. Oil can 
only go up in price. Solar ponds have, the advant¬ 
ages of built-in storage for cloudy days. There is 
an enormous thermal mass in the water and in 
the underground beneath the solar pond. It is 
clean, pollution-free, and presents no problems 
of eli.-pcwing of radio-active svastes from nuclear 
power plants. I don’t say that solar ponds are 
the exclusive solution for the energy crisis. The 
solution will be found in a mixed system of solar 
and other alternative sources. In the short-term, 
one-third of energy consumption can be saved by 
using solar energy for heating and cooling houses. 
The technology is available now, and has been 
used in Israel and other sunny countries for 
many years.” 

Dr. Tabor estimates that large-scale, megawatt 
solar ponds ran be built at a rapital investment 
of $400 to $1,000 per kilowatt installed. This 
compares with $300 per kw for conventional fuel- 
fired power plants and $700 for nuclear. One. 
square mile solar pond can produce 18,000 kilo¬ 
watts or 18 megawatts. Israel’s total generating 
capacity from fuel-fired power -stations is 1410 
megawatts for a population of three million. 
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uvnnncni instead of petrol 

III linUDCIl technion (ISRAEL institute of technology) plan 

YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 


A research team in the Tcchnion’s Physics De¬ 
partment is currently working on a system to con¬ 
vert car engines to run on hydrogen instead of 
petrol. 

According to Professor Peter S. Rudman, who 
is a member of the department and head of the 
Solid State Physics Centre, the Technion plan 
is based on a solid fuel element of a hydride com¬ 
pound which would release hydrogen into the 
car engine as it moves. It should provide 500 
kms. of driving, (the same as a conventional car 
fuel tank) and could be replaced at Biting stations. 
In the stations the element would be recharged 
with hydrogen, for reuse. Any adjustment in the 
car’s combustion chamber and fuel pipes would 
be “modest,” and the gasoline, tank would be 
replaced by the hydride element, “which can be 
made roughly the same size and shape.” Prof. 
Rudman said. He added that he thought this 
system preferable to the use of liquid or pres¬ 
surized gas hydrogen, methods scientists abroad 
were working on. 

Prof. Rudman stressed he had not yet carried 
out any practical experiments on the idea, “which 
is still on the paper at the moment. But there is 
no question that it is both workable and practi¬ 
cable. The big problem is that we fear it may 
not be patentable, and we’re looking into it.” He 
had suggested that the. Technion management put 
an interdisciplinary research team to work on 
practical development of the system. 

Prof. Rudman said “Israel will make a mistake 
by rushing to order a nuclear power reactor now, 
while the prices are at a ‘panic’ level. The prices 
are bound to stabilize at a lower level within 
the next several months, and we should certainly 
wait until they do.” 

Another mistake, in his opinion, will be the 
relatively small, 600 megawatt reactor which the 
Electric Corporation has apparently decided to 
buy. “At best such a reactor will save fuel in 
the future, by obviating the need for more oil- 
burning power stations. But it will do nothing 
to solve the major part of our fuel needs, for 
non-electricity purposes, and will not beneBt from 
the economy of scale,” he said. 

“If,a nuclear reactor is ordered, it should be 


of 1,000 megawatt. Its excess capacity should be 
used for producing hydrogen from sea water by 
electrolysis and thus start converting Israel to a 
hydrogen economy, which I believe is the real 
solution for our energy problems,” the. 46-year- 
old, American-born graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology told me. 

He noted that only about 30 per rent of our 
fuel consumption goes for the production of elec¬ 
tricity, “so our real problem is to find substitutes 
for oil for rest of our needs — industrial processes, 
heating, and motor transport. I am convinced 
that within the next 10 years (by the time, the 
nuclear reactor will be in operation) hydrogen 
will become the practicable answer.” 

Other alternatives to nuclear energy -uu^ude 
solar energy, “not the sophisticated but noS* e.ry 
practicable solar ponds, but power station con¬ 
structed of mirrors and wind energy,” he said. 
“These, were neglected because Israel has an 
Atomic Energy Commission but neither a solar 
nor wind power commission, as wc should have. 

“I propose that we should go into solar and 
wind research. Their drawback, that they can 
generate energy only when the sun shines or the 
wind blows, is not a problem if they are exploited 
to produce electricity, to be used for making 
hydrogen which can be stored for when it is need¬ 
ed. There are still storage problems to be over¬ 
come with the highly explosive gas, but I’m con¬ 
vinced they’ll be overcome within the decade, and 
we must be ready for a hydrogen economy in 
Israel." One of the big advantages of hydrogen 
is that it causes no pollution, its only was&being 
water vapour, so from the ecological standpoint 
it is an “ideal” fuel. 

Prof. Rudman revealed that a Department team 
was also “doing a very intensive study of wind en¬ 
ergy for generating electricity to produce hydrogen 
Preliminary estimates show that “it will pay with¬ 
in 10 years, because of the high prige of oil.” His 
main argument is that Israel should not panic 
into going nuclear to the exclusion of other alter¬ 
natives, which may be much more suitable for 
this country, and may if properly developed be¬ 
come attractive enough to warrant exporting to 
other countries too. * 


THE SCIENCE 0F C,T,0S 

SARAH YISHAYAHU 


Citrus is among Israel’s leading export items, 
comparable only to polished diamonds, and tex¬ 
tiles, clothing and leather goods. Of over one 
million acres of cultivated land in Israel in 1971/ 
72, over 10 percent, or more than half of all land 
given over to fruit growing, was used for citrus 
cultivation. The volume of citrus, in terms of 
tonnage, is approximately five times that of all 
other fruit, while in terms of financial value, it 
is more more than double. Of 1,513,500 tons of 
citrus produced in 1970/71, over 858,500 were 
directly exported, while substantial quantities were 
subsequently exported as industrial products — 
canned juices, canned segments, frozen juices, 
squashes and industrial food by-products such as 
fences, etc. In that same year, with total citrus 
production worth IL.565,300,000, citrus exports 
were IL.476,000,000. It is perhaps worthwhile 
coiMKring some of these figures with those of 
1948/49, the year of the State’s‘"birth: citrus then 
occupied 31,250 acres of a total of 88,750 acres 
of cultivated land. Its worth was IL.6,900,000 
(still more than double all other fruits which 
were only rated at a total IL.3,200,000), realized 
by 272,700 tons of citrus, as against 32,200 tons 
of all other fruits. Of a total export volume worth 
$28,500,000 in 1948/49, citrus accounted for 
$18,000,000. By 1971 -- Israel’s exports had 
climbed to $957,200,000, of which total agricultur¬ 
al exports amounted to $154,800,000. citrus earn¬ 
ing $113,800,000: polished diamonds registered 
OKports of $303,700,000; textiles, clothing and 
leather, $123,900,000. 



Little further proof should be needed to de¬ 
monstrate the importance of citrus for the Israeli 
economy. It is thus not at all surprising that it 
receives considerable attention at the University’s 
Faculty of Agriculture on its Rehovot campus. 
Indeed the increasingly large role played bv citrus 
in Israel’s agricultural sector is in no small mea¬ 
sure due to the painstaking research efforts in¬ 
vested by the Faculty’s, scientists since the early 
‘forties when the Rehovot campus was founded. 
In effect, the research in citrus undertaken in 
this country in the ‘forties carried on a trend 
started in the decade previous — the focus being 
on nutrition, root stocks, environmental condi¬ 
tions and irrigation needs, This pattern was main¬ 
tained for some time following the establishment 
of the State, for during World War II the citrus 
groves Were badly neglected, and these studies 
wtflre all essential in repairing the damage, rein- 


Spraying trees with synthetic auxins. 
vigorating the trees and developing them further. 

It was only comparatively late in the ’fifties 
that research moved into new directions. The 
physiology of citrus trees, an area of study taking 
in all aspects of their growth and development 
and hence of everything connected with citrus 
fruit production, then became the major concern 
of the Faculty’s specialists who were particularly 
interested in concentrating on the metabolic pro¬ 
cesses at work. 

Interviewed recently. Dr. Raphael Goren, Senior 
Lecturer in Citriculture, and acting Head of the. 
Department of Horticulture during Prof. Shaul 
Monselise’s period of sabbatical leave, told Scopus 
that much of the Faculty’s team work in citrus, 
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conducted by Prof. S. P. Monselise, Dr. E. E. 
Goldschmidt, Dr. A. Altman, Dr. J. Raiov and 
himself, together with Ph.D. and M.Sc. graduate 
students, is currently organized around a study 
of growth regulators in relation to growth and 
development processes in citrus. Growth regula¬ 
tors are naturally occurring plant hormones res¬ 
ponsible for the intricate balance of timing main¬ 
tained by the tree, and controlling its physiological 
activity. Why is timing so vital as to warrant all 
this attention? Because it is this which controls 
the end product — the time when the orange, or 
other citrus fruit, is ready for picking, sorting, 
parking and dispatch to the. all-important export 
markets. And it is vital that this should happen 
at a time most advantageous to Israel — in other 
words when Israeli citrus ran realize the best 
prices and largest sales in comparison with its 
competitors. 

Growth regulators orrur in all tissues, but are 
primarily synthesized and concentrated in root, 
bud and shoot tips, wherever there is new, active 
growth. Some growth regulators relocate, as is 
the case for example with those that control cell 
division, and it is vitally important that nothing 
stops them from being in the right place at the 
right time. In 1962, the Department signed a 
five-year contract for a USDA grant to further 
work conducted by Prof. S. P. Monselise on growth 
regulators found in citrus tissue, the subsequent 
research having much influence in terms both of 
pure knowledge and applicability. 

Dr. Goren spent some time disrussing the De¬ 
partment’s work on auxins, one of the best known 
plant growth regulators whose action influences a 
number of different aspects of plant growth. A 
group of California researchers, he pointed out, 
had at one point claimed that citrus trees posses¬ 
sed a specific auxin that differed from others. 
The Hebrew University groun took issue with this 
contention, proving that citrus has a specific 
enzyme which is related to the general auxin 
family, and arguing further that, since nature 
seldom wastes her creativity, the existence of this 
enzyme seems to point to the parallel existence 
of non-specific auxins in citrus. 

The team in Rehovot established biological 
proof for such non-specificity, namely, that the. 
universal auxin, indoleacetic acid, exists in citrus 
as in other plants; but they sought conclusive 
chemical proof. This they found in a collaborative 
study with a grouD of Japanese scientists and their 
findings were subsequently published in a joint 
letter to “Science.” Far more was at stake here 
than *a mere academic ouibble. Scientists have 
for some time now been able to produce synthetic 
auxins whose action duplicates the effect pro¬ 
duced by natural auxins. Synthetic auxins are 


used, for example, in treating grapefruit and 
thereby hastening their maturation process so that 
they reach the right size in time to catch the 
British market during the critical and lucrative 
pre-Christmas season. Inhibitors of the auxins, 
which prevent them from working in other in¬ 
stances, are also employed in order to control -— 
in such cases, to delay — growth an(J induce 
flowering. It is therefore essential that the non¬ 
specificity of the citrus auxin be established, since ■ 
otherwise the effort invested in treatment with 
the artificial auxin and with the inhibitors, would 
be wasted. 

In 1966, Dr. Goren explained, the Israeli Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture asked the Faculty to study 
the relatively high percentage (12 to 15 percent 
of the total) of low-yield citrus trees to which 
a growing area of 15,000 acres was then devoted. 
The low yield had a history dating back to the 
citrus growing boom of the ’fifties when sud¬ 
denly the classical boundaries* extending froi f n 
Had era to Gedera, were expanded to spread 
groves throughout almost the entire country, in¬ 
cluding a number of areas of highly dj^ous 
suitability. Not only were the environmentaHron- 
ditions often poor, but the root-stock used in 
establishing the. new groves was also deficient, for 
the Shamouti variety was used as the scion, while 
sour orange served as the root stock. The use 
of the latter delays initial production by up to 
three to four years, so that the trees do not bear 
harvestahle fruit for some eight to nine years after 
planting; even further time elapses before any 
good crop is forthcoming. There is yet a further 
problem: this variety is also subject to fluctuations 
which produce alternately “high” and “low” 
crops i.e. the trees have “on” and “off’ 
years. The initial thought was that growth re¬ 
gulators might be used to induce flowering and, 
subsequently, greater fruit setting. But, at the 
same time, the research team also wished to solve 
the problem posed by uneven production. Experi¬ 
mentation was successful in controlling wasteful 
and weakening flowering in the “on” yc0!f- but 
proved unsuccessfid in promoting flowering in the 
“off” years. Eventually, the solution adopted was 
that of girdling the tree — that is making a narrow 
incision right round the tree’s bark during the 
flowering period, a procedure which seems to 
permit the tree, to right the growth balance 
naturally. 

A further problem attacked by the Depart¬ 
ment is connected with the mechanical harvesting 
of citrus — a decisive factor in cutting production 
costs by saving on labour. But mechanical harvest¬ 
ing is only possible if the fruit is loose enough to be 
dislodged without the need for hand labour. In¬ 
vestigation has shown that auxins delay fruit lijos- 1 
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ening, but that when ethylene release compound, 
ethephon, is used, the process is speeded up. 
There is, however, an undesirable side-effect: 
line ethylene which is formed in the tissue after 
spraying with ethephon also induces leaf-drop. 
Cycloheximide, a compound now being used by 
Florida citrus growers as an abscission factor, 
has partly overcome the problem when fruits are 
to be used for processing by industry. However, 
the ^adi farmers have not accepted it since 
it stain's the fruit and produces peel blemishes 
which are. disadvantageous for the export of fresh 
fruit. The Rehovot team is now attempting to 
solve the problem by a return to basic research: 
studying the enzymes which cause the. fruit to 
sever from the. pedicel and seeing what effect 
growth regulators have, on them. 

Similar work on growth regulators may result 
in the viable cultivation of a particularly lucra¬ 
tive variety of orange whose development in Israel 
has been hampered because, for physiological rea¬ 
sons, it must be harvested within one week of 
the fruit’s reaching maturity. Here the problem 
is t# come up with a means of delaying nature’s 


pi crosses and inducing the tree to hold its fruit 
longer. 

Yet a further area for immediate study is peel 
roughness — for cosmetics play a considerable role 
in determining export desirability. The sour or¬ 
ange root stock referred to above also produces 
a particularly rough-textured fruit, a phenomenon 
which appears to be related to the fruit’s in¬ 
creased production of hormones, i.c. growth regu¬ 
lators. Here attempts are being made to isolate 
the. regulator responsible and produce an inhibitor 
to control it. 

Characterizing the work of the Department, both 
in relation to citrus and other fruit trees. Dr. 
Goren again stresses the emphasis placed on under¬ 
standing the metabolic processes at work during 
different stages of growth, from induction 
through fruiting to senescence. In a remark remi¬ 
niscent of events foreshadowed in "Brave New 
World,” he closes the interview with a reference 
to work currently in progress whereby citrus buds 
are now being developed and studied in sterile 
test-tube cultures. An orange from a test tube? 
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NEW 



Mr. PINHAS SAPIR 
Minister of Finance 


BUDGET 

THIRTY-SIX BILLION POUNDS 


A Budget of just over 36 billion pounds (approximately 
Rs. 7,20 Crores) was approved by the Cabinet on February 17 
for the fisral year beginning April 1. It was passed without opposi¬ 
tion, though three Ministers abstained in the vote — - Yigal Allon, 
Minister of £duration, Zc’ev Sharef, Minister of Housing, and 
Shlomo Hillel, Minister of Police. 

All three did so in protest against cuts in the development bud¬ 
gets of their ministries. Cuts were made in all Ministry programmes, 
so as to bring expenditure into balance with revenue. 

A big cut of lL5b. in the draft estimates reduced the. Defence 
Budget to IL14.. r )b -- less than the lL16h. final defence appropria¬ 
tions for the outgoing fiscal year but a considerable jump from 
the original pre-war IL6b. defence budget for. 1973-74. This was 
agreed by Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir and Defence Minister 
Moshe Dayan, after the subject was discussed in detail by a 
special Ministerial subcommittee, headed by the Prime Minister 
herself. 

UNALTERED 

Thus the foreign currency component of the defence appro¬ 
priation remains unaltered. The only adaptation concerns pur¬ 
chases in the local market. In their original form, these proposals 
exceeded the output potential of the relevant branches at the pre¬ 
sent time.. (Incidentally, the sum finally approved covers all the 
benefits laid down in the Demobilisation of Soldiers Law, the Trea¬ 
sury spokesman stressed.) 

As it is, a committee of the Treasury, Defence Ministry, 
Housing Ministry and Public Works Department will coordinate 
the issue of Government tenders, to prevent any overlap or com¬ 
petition for resources. 

There is no increase in taxes, the spokesman added, and “no 
sum in the revenue columns derives from the (long-awaited) 
added value tax.” The third stage of the income tax reform will 
be applied — on both sides of the ledger. 

Thus, on the positive side (from the taxpayer’s point c^'icw) 
the. 7 per cent compulsory loan will be abolished. This reduces 
the marginal tax (including compulsory loan) from 70 to 63 
per cent. 

On the negative side, a first step will be taken at slashing 
such tax-deductible expenses as cars, phones, and professional liter¬ 
ature allowances. 

Discussions over the Government’s financial plan for 1974-75 
lasted for six hours. Following on their approval, the Estimates will 
be prepared for tabling in the Knesset (Parliament) on March 
18. As the fiscal year expires on March 31, an interim budget 
is to be introduced, covering the first three months. It will allow 
the Knesset and its committees time to complete their deliberations. 
The interim budget will be exactly proportionate to the Budget 
as a whole, the spokesman said. 4 
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NEW TECHNIQUE FOR TREATING BURNS 

II L If DEVELOPED BY WEIZMANN INSTITUTE IMMUNOLOGIST 


A new technique for treating bums - a problem of special urgency in the wake 
of Yom Kippur War injuries — has been developed by Prof. Israel Schechter of 
the Wcizmann Institute’s Chemical Immunology Department. This technique, 
which significantly delays the rejection of “foreign” skin grafts, has been used 
successfully with laboratory animals and is now being tested in a number of Israeli 
hospitals. Initial results with a small number of patients have been encouraging, 
but additional tests and careful cross-checks must still be carried out before Prof. 
Schechter’s technique can be adopted for general use. 


A patient suffering from scveie burns requires extensive skin grafts in order to 
combat the serious infections as well as the loss of body fluids and of proteins 
which endanger life. Ordinarily the skin required for grafts is taken from some 
other part of the patient’s body, and is accepted. However, when burns are exten¬ 
sive, it may be necessary — cither because the patient lacks sufficient healthy skin 
or because his clinical situation is so poor that skin removal is impossible — to 
graft skin from another body. Such “foreign” grafts tend to be unsatisfactory 
since the patient’s immunological defense system causes their rejection within a 
few days, 'thus necessitating repeated transplants. 


Prof. Schechter has now developed a method permitting the “foreign” skin to 
remain on the patient’s body for a much longer period by “erasing” the antigenic 
signals that ordinarily cause rejection. 


Prof. Schechter, 38, is a Haifa-born Sabi a with a M.D. from the Hebrew Univcr- 
sity-Hadassah Medical School and a Ph.D. from the Wcizmann Institute’s Feinberg 
Graduate School. He joined the. staff of the Institute in 1961. 



Prime Minister 
Golds Meir 
visits a wounded 
soldier. 
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INTER NATI0NAL G0URSES 

MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS International Cooperation Division 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE Extension Service Foreign Training Department 



INTERNATIONAL COURSE ON 

EXTENSION METHODS AND FERTILIZER USE 

IN COLLABORATION WITH FOOD & AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION OF THE U.N. 
FROM JUNE 3, 1974 TO SEPTEMBER 1?, 1974 

BACKGROUND: 

All over the world piojccts and lumpaigns havi hern undertaken to increase the 
standard of living of farmers and to help solvi the problem of hunger for ever 
growing populations. 

Most food is grown front the soil but the nutrients available are not unlimited. To 
ensure optimum yields it is necessary to maintain, preserve and improve soil fertility. 
Israel has a vast experience and an original approach in the field of methods of 
agricultural extension and has successfully demonstrated its ability to popularise 
chemical fertilizers among its farmers * * 

AIM OF THE COURSE: 

The aim of the course is to provide practical answers to the following questions: 

* What are fertilizers and what are their effects? ' 

* What quantities of fertilizers should be used? 

* How should the above knowledge be extended to the farmer'’ 

DURATION, WORKING, LANGUAGE AND LOCATION: 

The course which will run between three and three and a half months will be given 
in English and be held at the Ruppin Institute of Adult Agricultural Education. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: 

* Agricultural education including 12 years of schooling and at least 2 years of agii- 
cultural college. Bearers of B.A. or B.Sc. degrees will he preferred. 

* At least 3 years of field experience and work in a firm or institution dealing with 
the promotion of fertilizers or in a research station. 

* Full command of the English language. 


ADVANCED COURSE ON AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 

PROGRAMME OF STUDIES: 

Introduction to Extension/ Planning of Agricultural Production/ 

Methods of Extension/ In-service Training ot Extension Workers and Course Planning/ 
Cooperative Societies/ Marketing Boards 

METHODS OF STUDY: 

The course will include lectures, case studies, discussions, practical exerckk^ and 
field trips (mostly in the company of Israeli extension officers). Participants are 
requested to bring along with them documents and information bearing on the 
subjects of the course so as to make the discussions practical and fruitful. 
DURATION, WORKING, LANGUAGE: 

The course will run for approximately nine weeks and will be held in Nctanya, Israel. 
The language of study is English. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: 

* Countrywide and regional directors of agricultural services, or their assistants. 

* A. B.Sc. degree in agriculture or an equivalent level of knowledge. 

* Preference will be given to candidates with practical experience in t{je planning and 
preparation of extension programmes. 

* Full command of the English language. 

Further information about the courses may be obtained from: 

The foreign Training Department, Extension Service, Ministry of Agriculture 
F.O.B. 7054, Tel Aviv, Israel. 



NEWS*®® 


ISRAEL DOLLAR RESERVES UP 
- STAND AT $1,697 m. 

Israel’s foreign currency reserves 
rose by $627ni. during 1973 and 
stood at $l,697in. on December 31, 
according to the Bank of Israel's 
yearly Financial Statement. 

The addition includes $152n> de¬ 
riving from the revaluation of several 
European currencies (held by the 
Bank), in terms of the dollar; and 
$87m. earned from the investment of 
the reserves abroad. 


SALINE WA TER USED FOR 
i CROPS 

“Israeli scientists have found that 
by using soil improvement materials, 
highU^uylinc water can be used for 
the s^Pessful cultivation of a range 
of crops of salt-resistant strains. 

While of primary significance t(>- 
Israel in that it will permit cultiva¬ 
tion of substantial sections of the 
Negev desert which has reserves of 
highly saline water which were hit¬ 
herto thought unfit for use, the dis¬ 
covery will also be of importance to 
other parts of the world facing a 
similar problem. 

Scientists of the Volcani research 
centre at Beit Dagan for thr past 
two years conducted experiments with 
water with a salt content of 3,000 
milligrammes per litre and produced 
successfully cotton, wheat, sugar beet 
and tomatoes for industry and other 
crops. They earmarked upon the pro¬ 
gramme since desalination of these 
underground water resources would 
have made the water too expensive, 
for agrmltural purposes." 

— Ecffn&mic Timts, Bombay 9.2.74 


ISRAEL’S POPULATION UP 
104,000 IN 1973 

Israel’s population grew by about 
104,000 during 1973, according to 
preliminary figures released by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics. On 31 
December 1973, the population stood 
at approximately 3,305,000 persons. 

The 104,000 added Israelis reflects 
a general 3.2 per cent increase over 
the 1972 population. 

WI TH GUN IN ONE HAND, 
BOOKS IN THE OTHER 

'The Israeli soldier is a breed unto 
himself, as a letter to the Director 
ot the Technion — Israel Institute 
ot 'Technology library revealed. 

Yitzhak, a Technion student of 
biology, was called up for his military 
icserve duty weeks before Yotn Kip- 
pur and took along several scientific 
text books which he had borrowed 
trom the Technion library. In the 
hrst onrush of the Syrian troops on 
the Golan Heights the post was 
evacuated in a hurry, and Yitzhak 
had to abandon his books and all his 
personal possessions. Hi* took his gun. 

When the tide of battle turned 
Yitzhak hurried back, but nothing 
much was left of the outpost or the 
books. Both had been bombed into 
fragments. 

Yitzhak wrote to the Director of 
the library, explaining the circum¬ 
stances, promised it would not hap¬ 
pen again, and asked to br excused 
from having to pay for the missing 
volumes. 

Mr. Aharon Kutten, Library Direc¬ 
tor, replied at once: "Books are re¬ 
placeable, but conscientious Technion 
students are not. New text books 
are on their way to you. Yitzhak. 
No payment due.” 



A Hat and a fistful of Diamonds 


ISRAEL DIAMOND EXPORTS 
UP BY 44% IN ’73 DESPITE WAR 

ISRAEL’S glittering diamond in¬ 
dustry retained its position as the 
world's principal producer/exporter 
ot polished gem diamonds despite the 
Yom Kippur War, with annual over¬ 
seas sales of $556 million reported 
lor 1974. While short of pre-war esti¬ 
mates 1973 exports exceeded by more 
than 44 per cent the previous ex¬ 
port record of $387 million in 1972. 

The United States remained Israel’s 
principal diamond customer, followed 
by the Far Eastern markets of Japan 
and Hong Kong. Exports to the U.S. 
in December reached almost eight 
million dollars. 

The Israel Diamond Institute sta¬ 
tistics released recently represent 
net exports after a return of approxi¬ 
mately ten per cent of the goods 
dispatched abroad. Imports of rough 
diamonds rose by 41.7 per cent, 
reaching $448 million for the year 
1973. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

io THE BEGINNINGS OF HELLENISM (4th & 3rd Centuries b.c.e.) 


Although theie is not a gteat deal of infor¬ 
mation about the period following the return 
from Babylonia, it was in this period that the 
foundations of Jewish civilization were con¬ 
solidated. Following Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
teaching of Torah became very intensive. The 
Torah was accepted as the constitution of the 
nation and the process known as interpreta¬ 
tion got underway. By this process the text 
of the Torah was studied so as to infer from 
it new laws relevant to contemporary condi¬ 
tions, as well as moral and ethical axioms. 
A body known as the Great Synod came into 
being during this time. (Its Hebrew name — 
ha-Knesset ha-Gedolah — provided the source 
for the name of modern Israel’s parliament, 
the Knesset.) This Synod consisted of a group 
of sages whose task was to interpret the Torah. 
They were the forerunners of the later sages 
who produced the monumental codification of 
Jewish law and ritual, which was eventually 
assembled in the Mishnah. 

The “interpictation” of the Torah also in¬ 
cluded homiletic activity. The Bible stories 
weie embellished adding flesh and blood to 
the skeletons of the events related. This was 
most probably done by scimons in the synago¬ 
gues which weie later recorded in the various 
works of Midrash (lit. exposition). It is most 
likely that this period saw the beginnings of 
an educational system which was aheady well 
developed a couple of centuries later. Ezra 



A typical limestone ossuary oi the late Second 
Temple period, iound near Jerusalem. The decora¬ 
tion on the ossuary is composed ol geometric and 
architectonic motils. r 
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and Nehemiah mark the end of the piophetic 
period in Jewish religious history and begin¬ 
ning of the rabbinic. The religious patterns 
that took shape then have remained the basis 
of Jewish life ever since. In the last third of 
the fourth rentuiy b.c.e., decisive changes took 
place. Till that time the country had been 
ruled or influenced by the great oriental 
powers; thereafter, until the seventh century 
c.e., Judea and its neighbours fell under the 
influence of kingdoms and cultures whose 
main sources of inspiration were Greek and 
later, Roman. Alexander the Great conquer¬ 
ed Judea in 332 b.c.e., meeting no serious op¬ 
position. After Alexander’s death the country 
changed hands frequently in the internal wars 
fought by his successors. In 301 b.c.e. it was 
conquered by Ptolemy I of Egypt and re¬ 
mained under Hellenist Egyptian rule 
198 b.c.e., when it passed to the HelleftWc' 
Seleucid kingdom of Syria. For most of this 
period the Jews enjoyed a considerable mea¬ 
sure of autonomy. As long as they paid their 
taxes and tribute they were left alone, and 
their internal religious life was free from in¬ 
terference. The high priest was the effective 
ruler of the state and responsible to the 
foreign governor. The Jewish settlement did 
however come under the influence of the for¬ 
eign rulers, particularly the ruling classes, who 
adopted Greek manners, speech and social 
attitudes. 




* 


The Greek mythological figures, 

Lida and the Swan, on a sarco¬ 
phagus at Bet She’arim. 

Courtesy: Ketkr Books, Tel-Aviy . / 
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statement in the Knesset (Parlia¬ 
ment) on March 10 on the occasion 
of presenting the new Cabinet 


'Hie experience of past lour years strengthened 
our conviction of the rightness of our stand 
against a leturn to the conditions before June 
ly67, and of the vital necessity of peace while 
striving for a fair agreement. 

This Government has arisen on the founda¬ 
tion of a clear-cut policy, aiming peare with each 
of the neighbouring states. 1 his peace should 
assure Israel of defensible borders, unhampered 
development. It should end wars, enable all the 
states in our region to devote their resources to 
construction, creative activity and welfare. 

Israel will continue to reject the demand for a 
withdrawal to the lines of June 4, which were 
never recognized boundaries and are not defensible 
borders. 

Our policy will be designed to speed up the 
transition from cease-fire and separation of forces 
to the peace we all hope for — but, failing peace 
or interim arrangements, we shall continue to 
maintain in full the position as determined by 
the cease-fire agreements. 

We shall scrupulously observe the cease-fire on 
a basis of reciprocity, while being aware that this 
is a transition stage on the way to peace within 
defensible, borders. We are not deluding ourselves, 
we are fully aware that we are faced with diffi¬ 
cult struggles for the borders of the State despite 
our readiness for compromise. We are well aware 
that the Arab States, despite the agreement of 
some of them to participate in the Geneva Con¬ 
ference, still insist on their demand for a complete 
withdrawal by Israel to the lines of June 4 and 
show no understanding for Israel’s right to defen¬ 
sible borders. Nevertheless, Israel must conduct 
the negotiations for peace with courage, persist¬ 
ence and realism, with a view to exhausting every 
possibility to the full. 


The outgoing Government has recently made 
a series of vital decisions: It agreed to a cease¬ 
fire with Egypt and Syria, signed the six-point 
agreement witn Egypt, carried out the Exchange 
oi Prisoners Agicement with Egypt, acceptea the 
invitation to the Geneva Conference, signed the 
Separation of Forces Agreement with Egypt and 
expressed willingness to enter negotiations on 
Separation of Forces with Syria. 

These decisions were necessary in view of the 
conditions. They were designed to pave the way 
to peace and to test if the road is open on the 
Arab side. Resolution 338, led to the convening 
of the Geneva Conference. 

On December 20, in the Knesset I explained 
the Government’s policy regarding the Geneva 
Conference which is in its first stages. The Sepa¬ 
ration of Forces Agreement on the Egyptian front 
is an achievement directly connected with the 
Conference. Even if the negotiations move from 
place to place, the Geneva Conference remains 
the base, which makes possible the discussions held 
in other places as well. We will continue to 
participate in the conference with a view to 
exhausting the positive possibilities which ^in¬ 
volves. 

The final stage of the Separation of Forces 
with Egypt has just been completed. Since the 
day the. agreement was signed, the cease-fire has 
been scrupulously observed on the ground, at sea 
and in the air. 'The thinning out of forces has 
also been executed in accordance with the. letter 
and the spirit of the agreement. 

The document signed by representatives of 
both sides stated that the agreement represents 
first step toward final, just and lasting peace. We 
are aware that Egypt is still a long way from 
Israel’s vision of peace, but it is of positive signi- 



ficance that even according to Egyptian version 
this was the first step towards peace, even if the 
A road is long, even if there are many ups and 
downs on the way. 

The Government of Israel defined its position 
regarding the procedure on the Syrian front. We 
stated we would be prepared to discuss separation 
of forces agreement with Syria after Syrian gov¬ 
ernment transmitted list of our prisoners and 
permitted visits by Red Cross. 

We are prepared to reach agreement liberating 
all our prisoners and returning of 386 Syrian and 
other prisoners who fell into our hands on the 
northern front. I must point out again that in 
accordance with Geneva Convention we expect 
immediate return of our wounded prisoners. This 
is perhaps the place to note that on Egyptian 
lionl all piisoners were set free two months before 
Separation of Forces Agreement was signed. We 
hope exchange of prisoners on Syrian front will 
become possible soon in accordance with positive 
^Egyptian precedent. 

On 1 Maich we authorized Ameiican Secietary 
of State, to transmit our general ideas regarding 
disengagement to the Syrians. We authorized him 
to iimwni the Syrians we are prepared to present 
detailed ideas within two weeks after establish¬ 
ment of new government. We are prepared to 
send a senior and authorized representative to 
Washington for this purpose. 

In my statement to the Nation on 8 March. 
I sair^ that, according to reliable information in 
our possession, there, were preparations in Syria 
lor aggiessive military action. Today I cannot 
assure you we are eonlident the Syrian government 
has abandoned its preparations for an offensive. 
The danger still exists and our forces are. deployed 
nd prepared. 

I hope the. war will not be renewed and an 
opportunity will be given for exertion of all 
possible political efforts in reaching agreement 
for separation of forces. If, however, war is 


forced upon us, I have no doubts as to its results. 

We are. also prepared to discuss with Jordanian 
Government problems between us. We are in¬ 
terested to conduct peace negotiations with Jordan. 

We strive towards peace, settlement with Jordan 
which should be based on the existence of two 
independent States — Israel, with united Jeru¬ 
salem as capital, and Arab State to the east of 
Israel. In neighbouring Jordanian-Palestinian 
State identity of Palestinians and Jordanians could 
lind expression. Israel rejects establishment of 
additional separate Arab State west of the Jordan. 

In course of discussions on formation of gov¬ 
ernment, question arose as to how the government 
should behave if, after negotiations with Jordan, 
the hour of decision should arrive. My reply is 
dear: The Government will conduct negotiations 
with Jordan and will adopt decisions at each 
stage, of the negotiations, but no peace agreement 
will be concluded with Jordan if it includes a 
territorial concession in regard to parts of Judea 
and Samaria before we ask the people, in new 
elections, if one of the participating parties in the 
coalition so demands. 

On 16 December 1973. I was authorized by the 
Government to make it clear to external factors 
that peace conference in Geneva is designed for 
conduct of negotiations between countries directly 
concerned with issue of peace in Middle East --- 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Lebanon - which border 
Israel. As anti when need arises to invite any 
additional factor, such invitation would be con¬ 
tingent like any other proposal within the frame¬ 
work of the conference on prior consent of all 
participating states. I was authorized to make it 
clear that Israel is opposed to invitation of re¬ 
presentatives of terrorist organizations as partici¬ 
pants or as observers, for the Government of Israel 
will not conduct negotiations with terrorist orga¬ 
nizations whose declared objectives is the destruc¬ 
tion of the State of Israel. 


Jerusalem 

CONFIRMS VISITS 
by 

E B A N , 

J O B E R T 


“The foreign ministers of Israel and France will exchange 
official visits during this year, officials in Jerusalem con* 
firmed yesterday. There had been reports for some weeks 
that contacts were proceeding between Jerusalem and Paris 
with a view to arranging the visits as the first step to 
normalizing relations, strained since 1967. 

Israel’s ambassador to France, Mr. Asher Ben-hlattth, 
met with French Foreign Minister Michel Jobert on Wedrtes- 
day and presented him with Israel's formal invitation. 

Mr. Jobert's visit to Israel will take place later in the 
year — after the visit of Israel's Mr. Eban to Paris." 


— Jerusalem Post 1 -3-74 
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Trade by Piracy: 
THE OIL CARTEL 


FROM AN ARTICLE BY DAVID KRIVINE 


The. under-privileged can do no wrong nowa¬ 
days; and apparently that applies to the Arab oil 
states. The Western nations are so beset with guilt 
at their own prosperity, that they applaud the 
OPEC resolution to up prices unilaterally by cartel. 

All attempts to raise living standards the normal 
way, with technical assistance, have failed so far. 
People think that this abnormal way will perhaps 
succeed better. 

What they do not say, for fear of offending the 
LDCs (less-developed countries) is that the high¬ 
handed action taken by the OPEC is downright 
robbery. And bad habits are catching. If OPEC 
can engineer a holdup, why cannot other coun¬ 
tries do the same? 'Trade through the conven¬ 
tional monetary system may give way to trade-by¬ 
piracy. 

Trade through the. conventional monetary sys¬ 
tem works, because it keeps prices down. 'The com¬ 
petitive, free-enterprise, system has ensured that, 
on the average, the price of all commodities is 
close to the costs of production. The. one excep¬ 
tion is diamonds, because they are marketed 
through a cartel dominated by the London Dia¬ 
mond Syndicate. But the size of the. operation is 
so small that it does not affect the world mone¬ 
tary situation. 

As to business in general, production costs all 
over the world divide roughly in two parts — 80 
per cent wages, 20 per cent capital. Out of every 
$1,000 gained in Western Europe by exporting 
can, 80 per cent is spent on buying consumer 
goods for the workers who made the car, and 
20 per cent is spent on buying capital goods for 
the businessmen who invested in making the car. 
So what is gained by exporting the car is used up 
on importing consumer and capital goods. 

BREAKING THE RULES 

This is an approximate balance. Of course, 
therQ arc price fluctuations. Also some countries 
run § trade surplus, and some a trade deficit. But 
tbeae disparities are not substantial. They are 

S ed for by credit arrangements, including (at 
rorld level) the operations of the Intemation- 
onetary Fund. 

For the first time since money was invented, 
the OPEC countries have broken the rules of 


this game, on a gigantic and international scale. 
'Their policy is defended by the plea that petrol 
prices did not rise between 1950 and 1970. Petro¬ 
leum companies are blamed for keeping oil cheap, 
in order to undercut competing energy sources, 
like coal and atomic energy. 

But it is admitted in the same breath that the 
oil companies made a fortune. Therefore oil 
cannot have been so cheap, relative to its pioduc- 
tion costs. In fact the companies kept oil prices 
up, not down. If prices stayed.relatively cheap all 
the same, it is because vast new low-cost oil de¬ 
posits were opened up. 

Humanity is entitled to pay what a commodity 
costs, and not more. Water is far more important 
lor human survival than mink coats, yet is' much 
cheaper — because it is available in large quanti¬ 
ties and can be tapped at low expense. No one 
goes round moaning that the water situation is a 
scandal because its tariff has gone up less than the 
cost-of-living index. 

It may be said that production expenses are 
cheap in the oil countries owing to the fact that 
wages arc meagre there. The remedy is to clamp 
a tax on oil exports, and use the money to accele¬ 
rate industrialization. There are difficulties, of 
couise, because some of the oil countries are so 
diminutive that they cannot do much develop¬ 
ment work. 

Whatever audacious arrangements were made 
would have been all right and could not have 
been classified as open theft at the commercial 
level, had the price of oil been fixed at a figure 
which would cover production costs, plus ujhat- 
ever subsidies were needed to finance nanonal 
development. 'The point is that the oil revenue 
would have equalled the cost of the goods and 
services that the oil-producing countries proposed 
to import. They would have increased their earn¬ 
ings without wrecking the international monetary 
system. 

But what OPEC did was to fix, a price, which 
covers wages, commercial profit and subsidies to 
development — and then add on top of that an 
enormous gratuitous sum which is completely 
arbitrary, has no precedent or purpose, and is j 
intended to finance nothing. This kind of pro- 
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fiteering puts Rockefeller and Onassis in the shade. 
Oil sheikhs today make the big trusts and multi¬ 
national corporations look small fry. 

RESERVES ISSUE 

The alleged justification is that petrol reserves 
will eventually run out. But then, so will the 
world’s reserves of coal, iron, tin. nickel, copper, 
uranium — and minerals. That is not a reason 
for abandoning the supply-and-demand system. 
Countries that possess natural resources arc lucky, 
the money they earn is a gift from heaven. When 
these commodities run out, it is their business to 
find alternative ways of making a living. Israel 
cannot hold the world to ransom because her sup¬ 
plies of potash and phosphates are being depleted. 
On the contrary, she should be thankful that she 
has these deposits while there is a market for them. 

Instead of holding up the world at pistol point, 
the oil-producing states ought to count their bless¬ 
ings. They get an income just for the good for¬ 
tune of possessing a ready-made product right 
under their feet. To make the world pay a fine 
became the.se resources a re- not infinite is like 
expecting the public to compensate a millionaire 


for the fact that in due course his money will 
run out. 

The OPEC countries have committed a mortal 
sin in breaking the rules. No one begrudges them 
a fair return for their oil. But to take an unfair 
return opens the. way to disaster, for two reasons. 
First, they are creating an imbalance in world 
trade, whose perils are not yet fully apprehended. 
Second, they are not the only group of nations 
that can play the highwayman. Levying tolls from 
the customer can become a fashion, like hi-jacking 
planes. The world is not short of commodities 
that can be sold through this system of inter¬ 
national blackmail. There are hints of things to 
come, as price inflation takes hold. A ton of tin, 
it should be noticed, already costs more than a 
ton of silver. 

A form of state capitalism seems to he emerging 
which could make private enterprise look saintly 
by comparison. If the lawless practices started by 
OPEC really spread, the world may move away 
from the blessings of international cooperation. 
Business will be taken over gradually bv the. poli¬ 
ticians. Trade will revert to barter, and humanity 
may find itself entering a new Dark Age. 


COURSE IN 

PROMOTION AND MARKETING OF 
HANDICRAFTS FOR HOME INDUSTRIES 
AND SMALL SCALE ENTERPRISES 

15 JULY — 30 SEPTEMBER, 1974 

MOUNT CARMEL INTERNATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE 
FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES, 

HAIFA, ISRAEL 

REQUIREMENTS 

The course is intended for candidates {women and men) who 
are trained and experienced in handicraft skills, and are 
currently employed in administration or promotion of handi- 
jf. craft proiects, cottage industries or small scale enterprises. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDIES 

The course will deal with the following main subjects : 

The economics of cottage and small scale industries and their 
social aspects; technology of crafts; administration; production; 
promotion and marketing. 

Observation visits will be made to craft centres, workshops, 
small scale industries, organizations involved in production, 
promotion and marketing, and to museums. 

Practical experience in particular processes may be available 
to candidates who have a specific skill. 
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SUPPORT OF ISRAEL INCREASES 


Efforts on the part of the Arab oil-producing nations to bend American foreign 
policy towards the Arab cause in the Middle East appear to have had the. opposite 
effect of firming up US public opinion behind Israel. * 

Here are some key findings from a nationwide, survey of 1,496 households con¬ 
ducted within the past month. 

By 66 to 20 per cent, the American people agree with the. statement that “if we 
yield to Arab restrictions over oil now, we will soon find the Arabs dictating much 
Washington Post of US foreign policy”. Back in October, they expressed this same view’, but by 
17-2-1974 a lesser 58 to 20 percent. 

By 61 to 23 percent, they reject the argument that “we need Arab oil for our 
gasoline shortage here at home, so we had better find ways to get along with the 
Arabs, even if that means supporting Israel less”. Back in October, when the 
first moves were made by Arab oil producers to withhold oil supplies and to raise 
the price of crude oil. Americans took that same position by a considerably lower 
50 to 26 percent. 

Bv 6.5 to 20 per cent, the\ say they do not “resent being cold this winter because 
this country is supporting Israel in the Middle East”. 

By .56 to 18 per cent, they also agree with the proposition that “the United States 
should not pressure Israel to gi\e back all the Arab lands that were obtained in 
the 1967 Middle East war”. 

The cross section of the adult population was asked: “Let me lead vou some 
statements. For each, tell me if you tend to agree, or disagree”. People were 
asked to react in this way because the issues involved are highly emotional and 
controversial. Experience has shown that by asking them to agree or disagree 
they are more likely to express feelings that might otherwise be ronrealed. 


THE 

HARRIS 

SURVEY: 

LOUIS HARRIS 



AGREE 

DISAGREE 
(in per cent) 

NOT SURE 

If we yield to Arab restrictions over oil now, wo will soon find the 
Arabs dictating much of US foreign Policy 

66 

20 

1 

V 

14 

The United States should not pressure Israel to give back all the 
Arab lands that were obtained in the 1967 Middle East War 

56 

18 

26 

Jews in America are more loyal to Israel than to America 

26 

42 

32 

We need Arab oil for our gasoline shortage here at home, so we had 
better find ways to get along with the Arabs, even if that means 
supporting Israel less 

23 

61 

16 

1 resent being cold this winter because this country is supporting 
Israel in the Middle East 

20 

65 

15 
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Australia 

* 

Canada 

Britain 

United States 

Spain 

Uruguay 


MOST PEOPLE PRO-ISRAEL 

FROM AN ARTICLE IN * BULLETIN' SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, FEBRUARY 23, 1974. 

A six-nation survey by the Gallup International Research Institute has found that 
all major English-speaking countries are pro-Israe.l, but two Spanish-speaking 
countries, Spain and Uruguay, have fairly evenly divided sympathies between 
Israel and the Arabs. 

Cross-sections of people in the United States, Britain. Canada, Australia, Spain 
and Uruguay were asked: “In the situation in the Middle East, are your sympathies 
more with the Israelis or with the Arabs?” 

In Australia the Morgan Gallup Poll — the local member of Gallup International 
—- found 41 percent pro-Israel and 5 percent pro-Arab, 21 percent sympathised 
with neither, and 33 percent were undecided. 

These answers compare as follows with opinion in the other five nations surveyed. 


Israel 

Arab states 

Neither 

No opinion 

41* 

5* 

21* 

33* 

29 

8 

38 

25 

36 

8 

42 

14 

44 

7 

21 

28 

13 

16 

49 

22 

18 

16 

10 

56 


* The 41 percent of people pro-Israel in Australia include : 

— 46 percent of the men interviewed and 37 percent of women. 

— 50 percent of Liberal-CP voters and 37 percent of ALP voters, of whom only 
5 percent are for neither and 36 percent undecided. 






Note: As ot February 1974, Somalia too has been admitted to the Arab League, • 
thus bringing the total to 20 members. 























































Arabs and Africans • BROTHERS APART 

Financial help to the friendly African countries ranks hipli on the list of Arab 
investment priorities, in theory anyway. But, so far, friendly words have buttered 
no parsnips. Some rather alarming talks arc believed to have been held in Switzer¬ 
land on schemes whejreby Arab money might be invested heavily in buying up 
copper, cocoa and groundnuts to help the producers by jacking up the price. The 
Arabs are probably sufficiently sophisticated to see that such plans make no econo¬ 
mic sense, and nothing solid has emerged so far. 

Meanwhile, our Accra correspondent reports, black Afiican countries fear they 
may have been taken for a ride. Having got all the diplomatic backing against 
Israel they wanted, the Aiahs arc now leaving the Africans in the lurch. The 
seven-member committee, set up under Somalia’s chairmanship by the Organisation 
of African Unity, left Cairo empty-handed at the beginning of this month. The 
Arabs refused to discuss oil prices at all. All they promised was a tightening of 
the embargo against South Africa, Poitugal and Rhodesia, and ready oil supplies 
to all black African countries. They pointed out that prices of wheat, maize, 
soya beans, sugar, copper and other minerals have zoomed too. 

Our Lusaka correspondent writes that Zambia’s lelations with the Arab coun¬ 
tries are. cooler than they weie in October, when all the talk was of brother Arabs 
and when Zambia’s rupture of diplomatic ties with Israel caused the exit of the 
Israeli team of agricultural experts. Zambia wants to buy Libyan oil directly, 
but cafi’not afford the price. even though Libya has made more effort than 
any other Arab country to be a generous friend. Although there has been much 
travelling between Lusaka and Arab capitals, no contracts have been signed for 
direct oil purchases. Zambia’s refinery continues to In* supplied by Shell and 
Agip. Nor have the Arabs yet bought any copper, although there are unofficial 
reports that Egypt may be close to buying j 0,000 tons a year, on the same direct 
basis as China now buys 24,000 tons a year. 

-Reprinted from THE ECONOMIST, London, 16-2-1974 


AFL-CIO Delegation • PEACE VITAL FOR ENTIRE MIDDLE EAST 

A joint statement by the AFL-CIO and the Hisladiut (Israel’s General Fede¬ 
ration of Labour), published in Tel Aviv expressed hope for durable peace in the 
Middle East, and came out against surrender to oil blackmail. Culminating a 
week’s visit as guests of the Hisladrut by a delegation of the American trades union 
organization, the communique said peace was vital for the region’s development 
and for both Israel and her Arab neighbours. It hoped the Geneva talks would 
develop into direct negotiations for a lasting peace. 

The stand taken on the Middle East events by a number of European trade 
unions was described as disappointing by the statement, which called for indepen¬ 
dent, courageous and unequivocal conduct by the free trade unions. It also urged 
closer collaboration between free trade unions in the five continents in the fight 
against poverty, manipulations by supra-national corporations, restrictions of human 
rights, and acts of terrorism. The Yom Kippur War had exposed the meaning of 
Arab aggression, backed by the Soviet bloc and oil interests, it noted. 

The statement recalled the over 40-year-old solidarity between the AFL-CIO 
and tlyj Histadrut, and called on the millions of workers in Arab countries to 
collaborate in the building of a better world. The delegation was led by Secretaiy- 
Treasurer Lane Kirkland. During their visit, the members mc.t, inter alia, with 
the President, Prof. Ephraim Katzir, and Prime Minister Golda Meir. 
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AKIVA EGER VISITS INDIA 

Mr. Akiva Eger, Principal of the Afro-Asian Institute of Co-operative 
and Labour Studies, 'I'el Aviv, was recently on a week’s visit to India 
to participate, in a seminar for education experts held in New Delhi 
under the auspices of ICFTU Asian Regional Office. 

On his return from the Seminar to Bombay, Mr. Eger paid a visit 
to the IN I UC Office where he was received by Mr. H. N. Trivedi 
(M.L.A.), the Secretary-General of INTUC Maharashtra. 

Mr. Eger also visited the offices of the National Federation of Petroleum 
Workers at Dadar. 

The Hind Mazdoor Sabha gave a reception in honour of Mr. Eger 
at the Maharashtra State Cooperative Bank. The. function was presided 
over by Miss Manibcn Kara. Mr. Eger gave a lecture on 
Development Reconsidered. 

Mr. Eger was also the guest of Dr. W. C. Shrishrimal, Managing 
Director of the Maharashtra State Cooperative Bank Ltd., and 
Mr. H. Nanjvidiah (IAS), Secretary to the. Government of Maharashtra 
Agriculture and Cooperative Department, at a luncheon. 

Mr. Yehoshua Trigor, Consul of Israel, also held a reception for 
Mr. Eger. Mr. Wankhcde, Speaker of the Maharashtra State Legislative 
Assembly was among the distinguished guests which included 
prominent trade unionists of Maharashtra. 

At the end of his hectic programme Mr. Eger met with the. Indian 
graduates of the Afro-Asian Institute to exchange views and 
renew old friendships. 
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AT THE RECEPTION 
IN HONOUR OF 
MR. AKIVA EGER 



Mr. S. K. Wankhede, Spaaker oi the Maharashtra State 
Legislative Assembly (on right) in discussion with 
Dr. W. C. Shrishrimal, Managing Director oi the 
Maharashtra State Cooperative Bank (leit). Consul 
Trigor, the host, is in the middle. 


IN DO-ISRAEL TRADE UNIONISTS 
tr COOPERATE: 

Mr. H. N. Trivedi, M.L.A., and General Secre¬ 
tary ot INTUC, Maharashtra (3rd Irom leit 
— front row) with Mr. kger. On Mr. Trivedi's 
right is Mr. Somnath Dube oi the Hind Mat- 
door Panchayat who is also the President oi 
the Indo-Israel Alumni Association. Mr. Yeho- 
shua Trigor. Consul oi Israel, is on Mr. Eger's 
leit. The highlight oi Mr. Eger’s visit to 
INTUC ivas the participation oi prominent 
leaders belonging to various other trade unions. 



(From leit) Mr. Eger talking with Mr. Mahesh Desah 
General Secretary oi the Hind Masdoor Sabha and 
other guests at the reception. 
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REPORT ON MY STUDY 
TOUR OF ISRAEL 


B. K. ROY CHOUDHURY, Vice-President 

PETROLEUM EMPLOYEES' UNION 

Reprinted from ‘OIL & CHEMICAL WORKER', February 74 


1 attended the 28th International Course on 
Trade Union and Co-operative conducted by the 
Afro-Asian Institute for Co-operative and Labour 
Studies at Tel-Aviv, Israel, from 16th August to 
1st December 1973. This was an extensive course 
and covered the following subjects: 

A : Economic and Social Development. 

B : Co-operation as a tool for Development. 

C : Role of Tiade Union in Development. 

D : T he Economic and Social Role of the 
Labour movement in Emergent Nations. 

The Institute, is financed by Histadrut and 
managed by its distinguished and internationally 
famous Principal Mr. Akiva Eger, Vice-Principal 
Mr. Eli Marx and Instructors Mr. Haim Benya- 
mini, Mr. .Mciri and Mr. Abraham. 

There wete 75 students from 24 countries in 
Asia, Africa and Caribbean Area who attended 
this course. There were twelve students from 
India, four of whom including myself belonged 
to different Trade Union Federations and the 
rest were from Co-operative sectors. 

In addition to attending daily classes conducted 
by eminent educationists of the Institute, Univer¬ 
sity Professors, Academicians, Social Workers, 
Engineers, Doctors, Trade Union Leaders, Agri¬ 
cultural Expert, Co-operative Expert, Communi¬ 
cation Expert, Government Leader, Political Lea- 
r.der, Youth Leader, Arab Leader, by way of lec¬ 
tures and demonstrations, we had the privilege of 
touring the entire length and breadth of the 


countiy. We learnt a lot about the country, its 
'Trade Union and Co-opciativc movement and 
the tremendous piogress, this small country has 
made, in Agricultuial Held with modern >%nd 
scientific methods within 25 years of its indepen¬ 
dence. In fact it is sheer detei initiation, hard 
work, devotion to duty, strong will to survive as 
a nation, these are certain key factors for the 
tremendous progress they have made. 

So far Tiade Union is concerned, they have 
only one Tiade Union Federation in the whole 
country called Ilisladiut, which is a unique. In¬ 
stitution by itself represented by different political 
parties sitting under one roof like a second Parlia¬ 
ment, where the majority party rules, which is 
the Labour Party at present. Almost 95% of the 
working population are direct members of this 
Institution, enjoying all benefits such as Tiade 
union rights and privileges, Sick fund benefits 
through Kupat Holim and other social benefits like 
Provident Fund, Pension, Employment Exchange, 
Unemployment benefits etc. In addition to all 
these activities it has its own economic vrifjtg 
which is called Hevrat Ovdim owning a few 
Industries. The Federation makes collective agree¬ 
ments with Industries which are nationwide in 
character and are applicable, to all workers of 
different regions of the same type of industry. 

'There is a minimum wage fixed which is appli¬ 
cable to all workmen in Israel. 'There is no un¬ 
employment and I did not come across a single 
beggar any where. 

We were very much impressed by the collective 
and co-operative way of settlements in the villages. 
The former is called Kibbutz, where the members 
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live and work together enjoying the prosperity of 
the society equally. Every Kibbutz has its own 
agricultural lands, where they grow different types 
of corns, vegetables, fruits and have cattle farm 
and poultry. Every member whether male or 
female is allotted a particular duty according to 
ability or qualification. There is a community 
kitchen where all the members eat together. The 
society looks after the well-being and upkeep of 
the children. Every family is allotted a comfort¬ 
able house with all the amenities required. Every 
Kibbutz is economically sound which is mainly 
run by a body from amongst the members elected 
by them. The slay in the Kibbutz is purely volun¬ 
tary. A member can stay there throughout his 
life or leave the place at any moment. The. other 
type of village is called Moshav where every in¬ 
dividual is allotted a portion of agricultural land 
for cultivation or poultry according to his rapa- 
| city which is supervised and managed by a body 
on co-operative basis. An individual has a greater 
scope to amass wealth depending on his indivi- 
dti^ rapacity to grow more and thereby earn more. 

In fact the alrove. two ways of living in the 
villages are controlling almost the entire agricul¬ 
tural economy of the country. Some of the 
Kibbutzim are having their own industries also at 
present which are. urn on commercial basis. 

In the course of our tour in the country side we 
visited some of the Arab villages who preferred 
to stay back in Israel and not leave the country 
like other Arabs who are called Palestinians. These 

be- 
day 

because of the modern and co-operative method 
of agriculture which were introduced in those, 
villages by the Israelis. 

Tn 1948 when British decided to hand over the 
administration of Palestine to the local people, 
th^ United Nations divided the country in two 
parts, one for Arabs and other for Jews, l'he 
Jews accepted the proposal but the. Arabs did not. 
So there was a war between the Arabs and the 
Jews. The Jews won, and established the State 
of Israel. When the Arabs started leaving the 
country in large numbers, the Jews requested 
them to stay back and equally enjoy the prosperity 
of the country. Many Arabs stayed back and a 
good many of them left after crossing the. border 
who became famous later on as Palestinian Gueril¬ 
las staying in refugee camps, enjoying United 
Nations doles and doing nothing except hy-jacking 
and ail other destructive activities. The Israeli 


* Arabs are proud and happy to stay in Israel 
^ cause economically they are more, sound to- 


Government called them back several times in 
the past. Many of them came back and got settled 
in a much better condition but a few lakhs of 
them preferred to stay back in that unsettled con¬ 
dition. In fact the Arab countries never wanted 
to settle, them in their land but instead keep them 
in the refugee camps as political weapons in their 
hand against the state of Israel. 

We visited some of the Arab area which were 
occupied by the Israeli forces in the 6 days war 
in 1967. These areas have never been annexed 
by the State of Israel and instead are administer¬ 
ed by a Military' Governor as a separate entity 
under the old Arab laws. The economic, condi¬ 
tion of the citizens of these areas are much better 
than even the Jews of Israel because of their 
dual citizenship. They ran work in Arab coun¬ 
tries as well as in Israel. They earn the same, 
salary like Jews in Israel but need not pay any 
income tax. Till 6th October 1973 the State of 
Israel was prepared to give these lands back to 
the Arab countries if there would have been a 
peace settlement with a guarantee of good neigh¬ 
bourly behaviour from the Arab countries. Since 
1967 they have made repeated efforts inviting the 
Arab leaders to sit around the table and settle 
the issue, but the Arabs were not prepared be¬ 
cause they were not prepared to accept the exist¬ 
ence of Israeli state. But since 6th of October 
1973 the situation changed entirely and Israel was 
forced to take a tougher stand because of being 
attacked and exerting their overall superiority in 
the battlefield. The Jews are peace loving by 
nature but if they are attacked they know how 
to inflict a fatal blow. It is not the Israel soldiers 
who fight in the battle field but the united will 
and determination of three million people act 
together because they want to exist as a nation. 

The 28th International course was conducted 
in the midst of greatest calamity which had be¬ 
fallen on that country when the entire might of 
the Arab Nations attacked this country on 6th 
October 1973, the Yom Kippur Day when every 
citizen of that country was busy in prayers. 
Thanks to the extra ordinary ability of the In¬ 
stitute management, the classes were conducted 
without any interruption and alternate arrange¬ 
ments were made when a particular lecturer could 
not be present. The management was ever vigil- 
lant and kind to look after all our needs parti¬ 
cularly in those dark days. 
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separated in spirit. The Jew is 
the follower of Judaism and the 
Arab is the follower of Islam. 
There is considerable permeation 
of the Jewish thought in I&un. 
The Je.w settled in Canaan 
(Palestine) and the Arab con¬ 
tinued as a nomad, restless and 
proud. While the peak period of 
the Jew was about 950 B.C., the 
Arab emerged from “the age of 
ignorance” and entered Islam 
about the middle of the seventh 
century. A.D. 

For the Jew, Jerusalem is the 
focal point; for the Arab it is 
Mecca followed by Medina. While 
the Jews dispersed all over the 
world and settled in useful occu¬ 
pations, the Arab remained very 
much at home and his first real 
contact with the. outside world 
began with the spread of Islam 


in the seventh and the eighth cen- 

Author s Introduction This, then, is a general picture of the Jews 2* 

the Arabs. The Diaspora Jews continue to draw 


The Jews are a remarkable people by any their inspiration from Jerusalem and ronsidcr 

standard. No nation on earth suffered so much Palestine as their ancestral home. The Jews have 


and contributed so much for the good of this 
world. The Jew is born to suffer and in that suf¬ 
fering he enriches the human heritage. 

The story of the Jews begins about 2000 B. C. 
with Patriarch Abraham who fathered Isaac and 
Ishmael, the progenitor of the Arab nations. These 
two peoples are Caucasian by race and Semitic 
language. They boast of a great past — the Jews 
settled on land and the Arabs became nomads. 
They share much in common but forever remain 


lived, in larger or smaller numbers, in Palestine 
during the last 4000 years. To maintain unity of 
purpose, to retain national identity, to nourish 
their religion and to continue to speak the Hebrew 
or Aramaic languages while living outside of 
Palestine is astonishing indeed. To remain a 
separate people and to shun assimilation under 
persecution, mass-killings, torture and oppression 
is a miracle which has not been duplicated any¬ 
where else in the world. 
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Wc are, therefore, interested in the story of the 
Jews — in their ups and downs, in their defeats and 
victories, in their present struggle and in the ful¬ 
filment of their aspirations in the future. 

This small book which tries to give a brief but 
connected story of the Jews from earliest times to 
the present day, in three parts, should enable 
Indians to appreciate the present struggle, in which 
the Jews, (Israel) arc locked in mortal combat 


Dr. Singh’s sustained labour has produced a 
remarkable book. It reads so well and its mate¬ 
rial flows like a clear stream winding through a 
changing and attractive landscape. 

Its course also covers the very important scene 
of the birth, philosophy and growth of Christia¬ 
nity on the base of Judaism. 

Dr. Singh makes no secret how much he che¬ 
rishes the importance of the story of Judaism 
and the story of the Jews. His book reminds one 
of the opening lines of Abbot’s life of Napolean 
Bonaparte. However, the volume is well docu¬ 
mented, is impartial in its presentation and rich 
jci historical details. 

The conflict between tfie Arabs and the Jews 
began a long time ago, even before the establish¬ 
ment of Israel. Since the spring of 1936 the bit¬ 
terness of the conflict has never abated. The re¬ 
cent wars of 1967 and of October 1973 are 
a continuation of the same struggle and the same 
feelings of hostility. It is therefore, a topical 
subject of the contemporary world. One feels 
some real satisfaction in seeing this thorny sub¬ 
ject with sympathy, objectivity and a sense of 
academic devotion. 

It is hoped that this book will be widely read 
and appreciated both by the scholar and the 
layman. 

Mohan Sinha Mehta 

Former Indian Ambassador to the Netherlands 
and 

Vice Chancellor of Rajasthan University 


wteh their cousins, the Arabs, to the dismay of all 
peoples in this world. 

Part I deals with the Patriach Abraham’s entry 
into Palestine about 2000 B. C. when Palestine 
was threatened by the Romans, Part II deals 
primarily with the Diaspora Jewry — the Jews who 
after dispersion settled in other countries but re¬ 
mained in contact with the Palestine Jews — and 
with different governments which ruled over Pales¬ 
tine between 63 B. C. and 1917 A. D. Part III 
discuss the urge of the Diaspora Jews to return 
to their ancestral home Palestine, to re-establish 
themselves as a nation and-the bitter opposition of 
the Arab Nations, led by the U. A. R., to their 
re-entry into Palestine. 


Further this book is meant primarily for India. 
The Jews have been with us since 587 B. C. but 
very fc.w Indians, especially in the North, know 
anything about these people. For 2500 years they 
have lived in peace and in co-operation with 
Indians but retained their identity as Jews. Most 
of them returned to Palestine after 1947. When 
Indians get acquainted with the history of this 
remarkable nation there will be better understand¬ 
ing of the problem connected with the Arabs and 
the Jews. 

I am conscious of the shortcoming of this book. 
There is a danger that some people might con¬ 
sider it a biased book, favouring the Jews; some 
might feel annoyed that the author has not done 
full justice to the Jews; but, whatever the opinions 
the author has tried to be fair to all. The only 
criteria has been the objective truth, something 
that can be verified in the context of history. “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free”. The truth must stand on its inner strength 
and any charge of bias on the author’s part will 
be rejected. The one way to appreciate the book 
and its thesis is to go through some of the mate¬ 
rials available (see the bibliography). The author 
has tried to be impartial and if his findings compel 
him to lean towards the Jews, he does not have 
to offer any apology. Truth must be told without 
favour or fear. 

During my recent travels I had the opportunity 
of visiting Israel and spending some time in Jeru¬ 
salem and its environs. I do not know of any 
other city in the world which has as much history 
behind it as Jerusalem. The modern Jerusalem 
with its palatial buildings and beautiful gardens, 
with fine roads and all modern amenities was an 
eye-opener. However, once you enter the Old City 
and visit the Wailing Wall where hundreds of 
Jews offer prayers every day or visit the Dome of 
Omar and the nearby El-Aqsa Mosque and follow 
the Via Dolorosa one is amazed with the city and 
its inhabitants. There is brisk business going on in 
very narrow alleys and the. Jews and the Arabs 
rub shoulders with each other and we --my wife 
and I — noticed no tension between the Arabs 
and the Je.ws. There was an atmosphere of friend¬ 
liness everywhere. Wc received much courtesy from 
both the Arabs and the Jews. We. were impressed 
with one fact: some Arabs we met were intensely 
pro-Israel; the Jews wanted to live in peace and 
in my contacts with the Jews I did not meet any¬ 
one who nursed hatred for the Arabs. I think it 
is a good omen for the future of these cousins. 

It is my hope that this book will help in “keep¬ 
ing the record straight” and in promoting better 
understanding of the Arab Jewish problem at a 
time when India is flooded with distortion of facts 
on Israel. 
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From the Indian Sub-Con 


INDUSTRIALIST 
LIBRARIAN 
NAVY COMMANDER 



Mr. Aaron lias been in Israel since 19615, with 
his wife and family, and he holds an important 
position with Israel Aircraft Industries. Mr. Sam¬ 
son is a librarian in Jerusalem and they are de¬ 
dicated officials of their Federation, serving as all 
the officers do, without remuneration. Their fede¬ 
ration has a lively journal, “Shofar”. 

Jews in India have often held top positions. 
Jack Japhetli was a Commander in the Indian 
Navy before be came here five years ago. Now 
he is the Chief Engineer of a Tel Aviv film which 
is part of an international motor-car concern. 
He says that he is more satisfied in his present 
work than ever before. 

Not that he did not enjoy his life on the 
ocean waves. Hi' met the world’s greatest. .. 
Nehru, Ho-Chi-Min and, in 1954, he escorted 
Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip in Aden, 
just before India separated from the British Com¬ 
monwealth. “Are you an Indian?” the Prince asked 
him. “Yes, sir.” Jack replied, “and a Jew.” 

“Now that 1 woik on the roads of Israel I 
collect many stories,” he. says. “I still laugh over 
the. young lady who came to our garage in Pel 
Aviv and insisted that ‘Mr. Engineer’ show her 
what was wrong with her car. I agreed to drive 
her back to Jerusalem. She carefully watched my 
movements and explanations and eventually she 
took the wheel and drove away successfully. A 


MANY INDIAN JEWS have come to live 
in Israel through the years, playing a valuable 
part in the life of the. country. Quite a 
number came “to help Ben Gurion before the 
First Day of Independence”, an executive 
member of the Federation of Indian Jews told 
me. “During the 50’s the Indian Aliyah built 
up its momentum and now Israel has some 
25,000 Indian Jews. 

“Our lives were good in India,” I was 
assured by Messrs, Nissim Aaron and Samson, 
chairman and secretary of their Federation. 
“Jews live comfortably, without hostility, 
though our life revolved around the. Synago¬ 
gue and we did not assimilate. We came to 
Israel because we are Jews.” 
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itinqnt Jews Return Home to the Land of ISRAEL 

.. . . BY ANNETTE GOODMAN 


few clays later, I heard a tearful voice on the tele¬ 
phone saying “Mr. Engineer, since you drove my 
car, iny husband won’t talk to me’. I wondered 
in what I had become involved, but breathed 
easier when I heard: ‘I watched you drive 
quickly, so I too started driving quickly, but my 
husband objects. ..” 

It is not surprising that Commander Jack 
Japheth named one of his sons “Nelson.” Nelson 
Japheth came on Aliyah during the middle, sixties 
and it was as a paratrooper that he played his 
part in the. Six-Day and the Yom Kippur Wars. 

One of the most interesting newcomers from 
India is a film director who had already become 
^known internationally before he came on aliyah 
some three years ago. Now forty years old, Ben 
Ilayeem left Bombay for the United States in 
the 5()’s and studied at the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute^! Technology. Unexpectedly, he became an 
actor in Pasadena and won a French Govern¬ 
ment scholaiship. He studied mime in Patis for 
two years, returning to America where he was 
lucky to encounter the “giandmother of the 
underground film”, Maya Deren. “Your talent 
is that of a filmmaker,” she insisted. Since then 
he has made a number of original films. His first, 
entitled “Papilottc”, has been seen at festivals 
all over the world. 

“My work is definitely a van! garde”, Ben 


Ilayeem told me in his Tel Aviv studio. (Dressed 
in a maroon costume and sitting on the floor, 
he certainly gave that impression). In 1971 he. 
made a satirical documentary film about tractor 
driving for Israel’s Public Safety Council which 
was chosen the best documentary shown on Israeli 
television. In 1972 he received first prize during 
Israel Film Week for his surrealistic comedy about 
a hippy Hasid and a Moslem inventor. 

File prize is a grant from the Israel Council 
of Art, but to produce the film he. needs an 
additional IL200,000. Where will he get it? To¬ 
gether with his brother, who is a sound engineer, 
he travels the. country. The team shows films 
with the object of interesting possible shareholders 
to invest IL200. All the members of his family 
were, busy folding and inserting circulars when I 
visited him. ready to post them. 

Many Indian Jews in Israel have come with 
several generations of their families. Yet, when 
you speak with young and middle-aged immigrants 
it is noticeable how eagerly they wish to become 
absorbed here. I spoke to an elderly lady who 
now lives in Herzliya. “Fifteen and sixteen years 
ago,” she said, “1 persuaded my four adopted 
teenage children to come and live in Israel. Then 
I advised my own three children to come. We 
had a good life in Bombay, with plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities for young people, hut I felt that as Jews 
they should be here. 



“Our lives were good 
in India. 

Jews lived 
comfortably , 
without hostility ... 

We came to Israel 
because we are 
Jewsr 


^JNl 

fa- 


INDIAN JEWS IN ISRAEL: (above hit) Menashy Somekh and his friends.. .ail 
\i them from India, (hit) Miss Rosy Dighorkar, one oi the first immigrants from 
Va, working on her poultry farm, (above) In the dining hall ot Kibbutz Yagur. 
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THE JERUSALEM 
OF JACOB PINS 



Girl with Turban 


The Adoration of the Mouse 


A donkey picks its way down a timeless lane. 
A mystic bird envelops a city in its wings. A crowd 
of holy beggars finds communion with a mouse. 
Snow glows on a withered olive tree. A crucified 
down. A mysterious balcony. Old city walls. 

Jerusalem. And Jacob Pins. 

'Hie city helps define Pins as an artist. Since 
he took up residence there in 1941, he has never 
lacked for inspiration in his woodcuts and paint¬ 
ings. “There is something about Jerusalem’s light,” 
he says, “and her landscape., her stones, her people. 
I’ve been putting them on paper and canvas for 
over 30 years, and I’m not finished with her yet.” 

Her history has not always been congenial to 
an artist. “The 19 years of political division were 
a horror,” Pins recalls. His beloved Old City was 
beyond his artistic grasp, and for him that was 
the heart and soul of Jerusalem. “Of course, 


there was the Ein Kerem landscape, the view 
from Talpiot, some quaint, crooked little neigh¬ 
bourhoods which I still love today. But what 
could one depict that would immediately sifmify 
Jerusalem herself, say, to a foreigner? The YmCA 
tower? The Israel Museum? Well, these arc 
Jerusalem, and yet not Jerusalem.” 

During the period of the capital’s division, 
Jerusalem was, in Pins’ view, “a sleeping beauty”. 
Contrary to what many believe, the city was 
neglected by the nation’s leaders. It lay rather 
dormant, a sleepy little town that housed mostly 
students, religious folk, government people (who 
maintained apartments in Tel Aviv), and a few, 
like Pins, who clung to her faithfully because 
something special in her light and form delighted 
the eye and moved the spirit. In 1962, Pins pro-* 
posed a plan to the City Fathers: an art and 
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cultural centre in the heart of the New City, a complex of artisans’ 
^ shops, studios, theatres, coffee houses, living quarters for performers, 
musicians, craftsmen. The City Fathers weren’t interested. Too expen¬ 
sive, too many other pressing problrms. The Sleeping Beauty continued 
to drowse away in the heat of the Middle Eastern sun. 

And Pins continued to labour away at his art, faithful to his faithful 
city. Throughout the 1950s and ’60s, he portrayed Jerusalem in one- 
man shows in Boston and Bogota, New York and Melbourne, London 
and Zurich. His work was added to the collections of Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Museum and the Museum of Modern Art, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity’s Fogg Museum and Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Washington’s National Gallery, Warsaw’s National 
Museum, Moscow’s Pushkin Museum, Tokyo’s Ohara, Amsterdam’s 
Stedelijk and a host of others. All of these metropolises contain his pic¬ 
tures inspired by the only city he really cares about. 

Bom in Hoxter, Germany in 1917, Pins came to F.retz Yisrael in 1936 
with a group of young Zionists who were intent on founding a kibbutz. 
A bout with polio, his growing artistic inclinations, and his blossoming 
love affair with the Holy City disqualified him from a life of working 
on the land. Most of his friends, of course, said he was mad to try to 
|make. a living selling pictures, what with depression, Arab riots, the 
World War — and in, of all places, sleepy, little Jerusalem? 

Fortunately, Pins found a few kindred spirits in the Jerusalem of 
the lP40s. He studied with Jacob Steinhardt, and the Jerusalem School 
of a?Ssts grew up around thepi, engendering some of the brightest lights 
iq Israeli art — Aschheim, Sima. Mach, Palumbo, Stern, Bacon. The 
Jerusalem School, he believes, had no particular plan or purpose; it was 
merely a group of artists who were united by the influence of their city. 
“There were other groups in the country — for example, the ‘New 
Horizons’ in Tel Aviv. But the non-Jcrusalcmites then as now were 
concerned mainly with following the fashions of the West. We. in Jeru¬ 
salem were concerned with the manner and matter in which our parti¬ 
cular locale inspired us.” 

Since the founding of the State, there have been a few attempts 
to develop something of a “native Israeli art”, but these efforts, accord¬ 
ing to Pins, were doomed. “Such a thing cannot be forced, even if it 
Kvere desirable. So the. result has been that Israeli artists generally paint 
in an international language, understood in a fashionably international 
market. That’s all very nice, but it can also be quite boring. In the 
end, the. true artist must go his own way. But he should be receptive 
to the particular environment making its impart on his personality.” 

That Israel lies between East and West, and that mystics often 
referred to Jerusalem as the centre of the world, are thoughts very 
much in the mind of Jacob Pins. He thinks it is a shame that the Israeli 
ArwEstablishmcnt is so doggedly oriented toward what is happening in 
Paris or New York. “Even at the. Israel Museum,” he exclaims, rising 
above his usual soft-spoken manner, “even there, Islamic, art — in whose 
midst we live and breathe — is relegated to the archaeology wings.” 
Critics, professors, the other dictators of taste, he adds, are people who 
should know better. But they don’t, and he secs little hope that the 
direction will change in the future. 

Pins has long been something of a non-conformist in this respect. 
Not long after he first settled in Jerusalem, he chanced upon a Japanese 
print. Pins the printmaker was enchanted with its technique; Pins the 
Jerusalemite decided the East deserved as much attention as the West. 
The result was a new passion in his life: collecting Far Eastern art. 
[Today his home contains over 300 prints, paintings, masks, and sculp¬ 
tures, all carefully hunted down in the shops and galleries of Japan, 
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energy, with a hook of landscapes, published last 
fall and recent shows in Berlin and Basel. Certain - A 
ly the reunification of Jerusalem in June 1967 had 
something to do with keeping him artistically 
vigorous. He was in the Old City on the. day of 
its liberation, and for a month thereafter he was 
hardly at home, being busy re-discovering the 
alleys and lanes which he loved so much. 

Present-day Jerusalem pleases him considerably. 
In the rebuilding he sees some, architectural blun¬ 
ders - the universally condemned French Hill 
neighbourhood and what he considers the “dark 
cave.” of the presidential residence — but he finds 
Rarnal Eshkol a fairly attractive housing develop¬ 
ment, and the construction in the Jewish Quarter 
of the Old City, he feels, will be quite nice, once 


Jacob Pins 



England, France and Switzerland. Several pieces, 
like, his ninth century Gigaku mask, would now 
be classified as national treasures and not let out 
of Japan, had they not fallen into Pins’ hands 
some years ago. 

The old Arab house at 5 Ethiopia Street Jeru¬ 
salem, presided over by Pins’ lovely Indonesian 
wife Elsa (“the pride of my Far Eastern collec¬ 
tion”), serves as the artist’s art museum, studio, 
and residence. “I’ve always had to live right 
where I work,” Pins says. “That’s probably why 
I’ve never gone into things like lithography, which 
would demand a separate shop just to house, the 
printing press. For years I’ve managed to get 
along with only a few hours of sleep a night - 
and I’m still in the habit of hopping out of bed 
and into the studio when an idea strikes me.” 

The silver-haired artist confesses that he doesn’t 
work as many twenty-hour days as he used to some 
years ago. Yet he shows no shortage of creative 


it loses its shiny newness and blends in with the 
mellower stone around it. In general, he believes 
that the Siteping Beauty has awakened; the city 
has recaptured its polyglot colour and is more 
alive than ever before. 

All of this is clearly reflected in his most recent 
works. His cityscape canvasses are full of bold, 
youthful colour, and his block prints, often in¬ 
tricately carved along the grain of the. wood, 
sharply depict the endless variety of Jerusalem 
scenes and character types. That earliest of print¬ 
ing techniques continues to fascinate Pins. As he 
once put it: “The intense light of the clear moun¬ 
tain air of Jerusalem is, I think? very well suited 
for the woodcut, where there is no room for soft 
half-tones. Here, the play of the shadows in the 
bright landscape is the sum and substance of the 
picture.” 

In turn, one might say that Jerusalem is the' 
sum and substance of Jacob Pins. 
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WITH THE APPROACH of the 
Gala Performance, there is a marked 
increase in night-time telephone calls, 
and hints about complimentary tickets 
multiply like ants in a particularly 
hot summer. Frequently, the telephone 
stage is skipped and direct contact 
is established on a street corner at 
dusk of the day, preceding the pre¬ 
mier, as a well-dressed stranger saun¬ 
ters up to you. 

"Hello, old boy!" 

“Good evening," we reply "may 1 
ask where ..." 

p “Misha, for goodness sake, don't 
you know nir,'” 

“Ah!" we row. “Now that you 
mention it of course. No, I don’t 
know you, sir." 

The man winks at us knowingly. 

“Nineteen sixty eight," lie says, a 
touch of nostalgia in his voice, 
“Capri." 

“Listen, sir, if you are a spy, then 
say :to, dammit. I work in the theatre, 
not in intelligence. Besides, I’m not 
Misha.” 

“I’m so sorry," the man apologues 
and introduces himself. “Rockefeller.” 

“Pleased to meet you.” 

He asks me whether I am not in¬ 
deed the scribbler who will have some¬ 
thing of his performed tomorrow at 
the whatdoyoucallit theatre. I smell 
danger. A pity I dropped the word 
“theatre.” 

"Taxi,” I shriek, "taxi!" 

“I love the theatre,” Rocky in¬ 
forms me, “I’m simply mad about it.” 

“Taxi!” 

“I'd willingly see your play...” 

“Taxi!” 


"But can one get tickets for it?" 

"Of course onr can. Taxi!" 

“We're free tomorrow night. Does 
that suit you?" 

“What do you mean, does it suit 
me?” 

“I mean, tickets." 

It’s becoming a very tricky situa¬ 
tion. I search despeiately for a lone 
jalopy of a taxi. 

“So, are there anv tickets?" Rock 
inquires delicately. "Free tickets?" 

“Of course, you ace free to walk up 
to the box office. . . and.. . buy...” 


IT WAS AN EYEBALL to eye¬ 
ball confrontation. Who would blink 
first? Wr blinked first. 

“I should love to get a couple ol 
tickets from you," Rocky whispers. 
"Once in a lifetime, could you do me 
that favour, Misha?" It isn't a ques¬ 
tion of money..." 

“Oh, I begin, my eyes saucerwide, 
“You want complimentary tickets?” 

“Yes!” 

"Then why didn't you say so?" 

“I hate to ask. Hope this doesn't 
cost you anything." 

“No, they deduct it directly from 
my fee.” 

“Then it's all right... Because 
otherwise I wouldn’t. ..” 

In the meantime I had recovered 
somewhat. 

“There’s only one difficulty,” I ex¬ 
plain. “I haven’t got an invitation 
form on me. That’s it. No form. So 
it’s impossible. Sorry, no form." 

“Where have you got one'” 

“At home.” 


“Never mind," Rockefeller re-joins, 
“I’ll send my chauffeur to fetch the 
form. We'll wait for him here, it 
won't take him long." 

"Sorry, I’m on my way to Jeru¬ 
salem.” 

"Never mind, the chauffeur will 
follow you. Where are you putting 


up? 


“Taxi! I don’t know yet.” 

“Never mind, wire me your Jeru¬ 
salem address collect." 

“Where should I send the tele¬ 
gram?” 


SUDDENLY Rocky becomes very 
nervous. His carefully built-up scheme 
collapses in a blinding flash. 

“Damn it,” he whines, “it’s not 
as simple as that. I don’t know where 
i’ll be tonight. My daughter is get¬ 
ting married.” 

"Congratulations." 

“Thank you." 

“Taxi!” 

The tension has become unbear¬ 
able. At least ten expensive seconds 
are wasted in silence. 

"Balcony?" he asks. 

"Balcony." 

More silence. 

"All right," Rockefeller finally 
croaks, “I’ll cancel the wedding. My 
daughter is still young, her whole life 
is in front of her. So you may send 
the telegiam to my home. Number 
lour, Camel Street. My chauffeur will 
drive up to..." 

"Wait," I say, “it won't work. I'm 
leaving Jerusalem right away, moving 
north, to Upper Galilee." 

“On the main road?” 

“I suppose so.” 

Rocky consults his watch and does 
some intensive thinking. 

"Helicopter?” I inquire. 

"Yes, military. I'll have it sweep 
Galilee from the air." 

"At night?" 

“Don't worr>, it's got infrared 
seatclilights. If you could paint a big 
white cross on the roof of your 
car.. 

A taxi draws up. 

“Excellent, taxi!” 

"Perhaps,” 1 allow, “perhaps it 
would after all. . .be better. . . to buy 
them... at the box office...” 

“That's too complicated.” 

I’m in the taxi. “Quick, let’s go!” 
I throw at the driver and he im¬ 
mediately understands that it is a 
matter of complimentary tickets and 
takes off. Rockefeller bounds after 
us and I lip-read through the rear 
window his desperate shout: 

“Balcony!” 

In the end I did send him the 
tickets to Camel Street. At the pre¬ 
miere, a fat woman and a child were 
sitting in his seats. The maid, pro- 
bablv. 
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102 FLEE BLAZE IN SKYJACK JET 

By GUY RAIS in Amsterdam 


“More than 100 people, including children and 
a woman cairying a two-week-old baby, slid down 
escape chutes and fled to safety just before Arab 
terrorists used whisky to set fire to a skyjacked 
British airliner at Srhipol Airport, Amsterdam, 
yesterday. 

The terrorists, who seized the British Airways 
Super VC-10 about 90 minutes after it left Beirut 
for London, planted explosives and smashed open 
oxygen containers and bottles of spirits. At Schi- 
pol they told the 92 passengers and 10 crew: 
“Move out quickly. Take your feet in your hands.” 

The two skyjackers, who were armed with guns 
and grenades, then touched off spilt whisky. As 
Haines spread they escaped from the plane under 
cover of a blanket of black smoke. 

But, with the aircraft ringed by troops and 
police they surrendered without a allot being fired. 

One of them was reported to have taken cart¬ 
ridges from his sub-tnachine gun and handed it 
to a passenger saying: “This is it. I’ve done 
my job.” 

They were described later as Palestinians be¬ 
longing to the Youth National Liberation Front. 
Both were about 25. 

BOMB FEAR 

As coaches carried the passengers to the airport 
VIP lounge, firemen smothered the plane in foam. 
They were still working on the smouldering fuse¬ 
lage two hours after the fire began. 

An official said they were “handling the fire 
with extreme caution” because of fears that there 
might still be a bomb in the flight deck. 

Police said two people injured their ankles as 
they slid from the plane. 

Describing how the terrorists used his plane’s 
supply of whisky to start the fire, Capt. Colin 
Harrison, 51, said: “I thought ‘What a shameful 
way to treat good Scotch.’.” 

He said the plane which had flown from Bom¬ 
bay was over Yugoslavia after refuelling at Beirut 
when it was skyjacked. 

“Suddenly two men who said they were Pales¬ 
tinians burst onto the flight deck. They were 
armed. 

“They told me to go, together with all the. first 
class passengers, to the rear of the aircraft which 
we did. The plane was then handled, right up 
to the end, by the two co-pilots.” 


The terroiist in the main cabin “then went 
about his own job like pulling down the explo¬ 
sives.” 

Capt. Harrison added: “Male passengers had 
to remain in seats with their hands up.” 

After the VC-10 was given permission to land 
at Amsterdam “the hijackers started smashing up 
all the whisky bottles they could find, emptying 
them on the carpet. We were then allowed to 
leave the aircraft.... Suddenly the plane was 
on fire.” 

A passenger, Mr. Michael Goddarn, 38, a 
ship’s officer, who was travelling home to Ply¬ 
mouth on leave, said “One Jordanian passenger 
told me one of the skyjackers told him in Arabic 
that they were doing this to punish the British for 
sending British mercenaries to the war in I^ael.” 

The only gunfire through the entire ordeal, 
according to the passengers and police, came when 
one of the terrorists fired a warning shot aboard 
the aircraft shortly after seizing control. No one 
was hurt. 

“After we left Beirut, two passengers ran for¬ 
ward brandishing guns and took over the plane,” 
Mr. Curt Swinburne of New York City said. 
“The hijackers drove staff and passengers toward 
the back of the plane and put explosives down at 
some of the seats and at doorways. 

“They smashed all oxygen tanks which were 
on board and they also smashed liquour bottles... 

“When we landed the hijackers in poor English 
told us: ‘Move out fast. Take your feet in your 
hands,’ and then we all went down the chute.” 

An airport official said the terrorists told the 
control tower that more British and American 
aircraft would be skyjacked in future because, 
they said, Britain and the United States had help¬ 
ed Israel during the Middle East war. " 

One report said that the sky-jacke.rs had ordered 
the crew to fly to Athens so that they could de¬ 
mand the release of two terrorists in jail there. 
But this was later denied. 

While the jet was approaching Schipol, the. 
authorities at first refused it permission to land. 
They changed their minds as it circled the airport 
and a co-pilot radioed that he had only enough 
fuel to fly for 15 minutes. 

Radio monitors at Zaventem Airport outside 
Brussels said they overheard the skyjackers say, 
in broken English, that they wanted to blow up. 
the aircraft over the North Sea.” 
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AIR PIRACY 


“The world community will 
heave a sigh of relief at the mira¬ 
culous escape of the 102 persons, 
including 34 Indians, on board 
the British Airways jetliner which 
was blown up by four Palestinian 
guerillas at Amsterdam’s Schiphol 
airport on Sunday. The airliner, 
on a scheduled flight from Bom¬ 
bay to London, was hijacked over 
Yugoslavia after leaving Beirut 
by the armed guerillas in a bid 
to get the release of their corn- 
grades involved in the bloody at¬ 
tack on Athens airport last year 
killing 5 and wounding 55. It 
woulcjjhave been a tragedy if the 
desperados blew up the airertift 
before it landed at the Amsterdam 
airport. From available indica¬ 
tions it is clear that the guerillas 
boarded the plane at Beirut. But 
how they could get through the 


security precautions remains a 
mystery. Another question that 
naturally comes to mind is whe¬ 
ther the airport authorities at 
Beirut were slack in their security 
measures. Sabotage is not ruled 
out in the tragic crash of the 
Turkish jet near Paris which took 
a heavy toll of 346 lives. 

Anyhow, the increasing inci¬ 
dence of piracy in the air is pos¬ 
ing a grave threat to the lives of 
innocent passengers who are. in 
no way involved in the Arab- 
Israel conflict. The bloody and 
senseless atrocities perpetrated by 
the Palestinian guerilla groups 
have already taken a heavy toll 
of human lives. In an apparent 
bid to sabotage, the December 
Geneva conference on West Asia, 
the guerillas mercilessly gunned 


down some 40 passengers at the 
Rome airport which outdid their 
gory massacres at Munich and 
Lydda. The Rome killings occur¬ 
red less than four weeks after the 
hijacking of a KLM jumbo from 
Beirut to protest against the 
Dutch attitude towards the West 
Asia conflict and over the alleged 
shipment of Dutch arms to Israel. 
Incidentally, that hijacking took 
place on the eve of the Arab 
summit in Algiers to chalk out a 
common policy for a settlement 
with Israel. 

Air piracy and other related 
terrorist acts can be effectively 
countered only when all the coun¬ 
tries of the world, including Arab 
nations, deny sanctuary to the 
perpetrators and treat them as 
criminals and not as revolution¬ 
ary heroes.” 


Good Treatment For Arab Prisoners Of War 


The condition of Arab soldiers interned at a 
PoW camp in the northern area is satisfactory; 
and their only wish is to return home as soon 
as possible., a delegation of representatives ol 
the Israel Medical Association and Amnesty 
International found recently. 

The five-man delegation included Prof. Shaul 
Feldman, of the Medical Association’s Scientific 
Council, and Dr. Salman Weintraub, the Israel 
physician who was taken prisoner on the south¬ 
ern front and released in the recent exchange 
of prisoners with Egypt. 

Syrian, Iraqi and Moroccan prisoners are. 
held at the camp, among them Dr. Haled 
Okasha, the only Syrian medical officer in 
Israel captivity. 


“We arc satisfied that the treatment accorded 
to Dr. Okasha is good. He himself had no 
complaints,” Prof. Feldman said after the visit. 

(The Medical Association solicited support 
from physicians around the world for Charles 
Kovalsky, the Israel medical officer held pri¬ 
soner in Syria. Confirmation of Kovalsky’s 
PoW status was received just a week before 
the release of the PoW list by the Syrians.) 

Dr. Okasha, conversing in Arabic with a 
Jerusalem Post reporter, said he had recently 
received three letters and several packages from 
his family in Syria. He was “killing time" by 
reading and playing games with his fellow 
prisoners. Dr. Okasha had no complaints 
against the camp commanders and his only 
wish was to return home as soon as possible. 
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IMMUNITY FOR TERRORISTS 


“With intolerable effrontery two Palestinian 
terrorists who hi-jacked a British VC-10 and blew 
it up after it had landed in Amsterdam calmly 
sut rendered on the assumption that they would 
go scot-free. If precedents are any guide, they 
stand a vejy good chance of doing so. Already 
the oiganisation to which they belong, which has 
several other outrages on its score-sheet, has warn¬ 
ed the Dutch Government of reprisals if it punishes 
the terrorists. The same would doubtless apply 
to Britain, against whom other threats have al- 
icady been made, if she secured the men’s ex¬ 
tradition. It must be assumed that Holland’s 
eagerness to get rid of them is equalled only by 
Britain’s reluctance to take them. 

Many countries, including Britain, have already 
submitted to this kind of blackmail. Even “tough” 
Greece, it seems, is to release two terrorists who 
had been sentenced to death for a massacre at 


Athens airport. Only Israel remains adamant. 
I he results of this are that, although she is the 
prime target, there, have been no successful attacks 
on her aircraft since 1968. 

Five Arabs who killed Ml people in Rome last 
December have just arrived in Cairo from Kuwait 
to be. tried by “a revolutionary court of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation.” Even if they 
are “tried,” and even “punished” - which seems 
unlikely this is barbarism. And yet so low has 
the international order sunk that this has come 
to be about the best that can be expected. Lebanon 
is the main offender, as the terrorists operate, 
freely from her territory. Efforts by Britain and 
other countries to concert international action are 
blocked by objectors and non-participators. There 
is no alternative to Israel’s policy. Indeed, this 
is a case where the death penalty should bo. con¬ 
sidered, if minder is involved, as a deterrerrt and 
an inescapable sanction.” 


THE GUARDIAN, RANGOON, 14-2-1974 


TERROR VISITS TOO MANY PLACES TOO OFTEN 


“The Palestinian Terrorism, fund¬ 
ed primarily by the North African oil 
money, and meant to wreak venge¬ 
ance upon Israel, has reached out to 
many cities, cut down scores, put 
torch to a ntrmbrr of huge jets, 
mounted raids on hapless diplomatic 
missions, held an assortment of host¬ 
ages non-Israeli almost all. 

Rendering the Austrian, French, 


Italian, Greek, Thai, Singaporean, 
Japanese establishments helpless so 
far, the Palestinian terrorists appear 
fighting their mortal enemy — the 
Israelis lo the last European, Asian 
and American. 

A measure of piudeme may be 
found in the state of fear generated 
l>) the terrorists and submission so 


THE JERUSALEM POST, 1-3-1974 


produced. But the moir they are 
allowed to get away with their \ io- 
lent pursuits the more severe will be 
the non-partisan sufferings. So must 
come a point where such nonsensical 
ventures get terminated by all means. 

I he Palestinians in collusion with 
certain other extremists, so to con¬ 
cede, arc resorting to terrorism on 
patriotic principles." 


A 


GAZA TERRORISTS GET LONG JAIL SENTENCES 


lire Military Court in Gaza sen¬ 
tenced three Ga/a Strip men to long 
prison terms for a scries of terror 
acts. 

The three are Abdul Karim Abu- 
Masoud, 42', Mohammed Abdullah 
Abdurrahman, 42; and Hussein Has- 
san Abu-Said, 29, all of the Burej 
refugee camp. They were captured 
by an army patrol in a rave near 
Burei in January, 1972, with a large 


arsenal of weapons - - including auto¬ 
matic rifles and sub-machine guns, 
pistols, grenades, detonators and 
mines, and bazookas — in their 
possession. 

Each of the terrorists was con¬ 
victed of planting mines, throwing 
grenades and kidnapping. All three 
were also found guilty of ambushing 
a military jeep with three soldiers, 


on whom they fired when the vehicle 
hit a mine they had planted. The 
soldiers escaped with light wounds. 

Abu-Masoud, the group's leader, 
was sentenced to a total of 210 years, 
of which he will serve 25 (the rest 
being suspended). Abdurrahman was 
given a total of 31 years, with 23 
years suspended, and Abu-Said was 
sented to 75 years, of which he will 
serve 25. 
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“The two Arabs who hijacked a British Airways 
VC-10 on its way from Beirut to London on 
March 2nd, and subsequently set it on fire at 
Amsterdam’s Schiphol airport after releasing the 
passengers and crew, arc now being held by the 
Dutch police. Their future poses a problem for 
the British and Dutch governments. They may, 
by hijacking a British plane in flight, have tech¬ 
nically committed an offence on British soil; by 
setting the plane alight at the airport they have 
broken Dutch law. 

Not surprisingly, neither country is keen to be 
responsible for their trial. Already an organisa¬ 
tion calling itself the Arab Nationalist Youth for 
the Liberation of Palestine, which claimed respon¬ 
sibility for the hijacking, has warned the Dutch 
government against prosecuting its two prisoners. 
So long as they are. held in custody, there is a 
constant threat of other terrorist actions designed 
to secure their release. 


Italy and Norway have any of them actually been 
tried. In Sudan the court of inquiry into the 
killing of three diplomats by Black September 
terrorists a year ago completed its hearings this 
week; the Sudanese government is expected to 
announce, on Saturday what further action it will 
take. If there is to he a trial it will be the first 
time an Arab government has tried a Palestinian 
group for terrorism. 

The five, terrorists who killed 3,3 people at 
Rome nirpoit on December 17th and then hijacked 
a Lufthansa plane to Kuwait were flown to Cairo 
on March 3rd, where they are to be handed over 
to the Palestine Liberation Organisation for trial. 
Egypt agreed to a trial on its territory as a gesture 
of goodwill to the west — and to affirm its posi¬ 
tion on terrorism. Mr. Yasser Arafat, the PLO 
leader, wants action taken to demonstrate to the 
wot Id that the guerrillas are a disciplined movc- 


table below shows what has happened to nient, But the trial may. in fact, never take 

the ^rrorist groups which committed the 12 most place; their is, at present, no legal basis for any 

recent outrages and were caught. Only in Greece, comt set up by the PLO.” 


Terrorist action 

Date 

People Involved 

Current location of terrorists 

Jordanian prime minister 
murdered in Cairo (1 killed; 

1 wounded) 

Nov. 1972 

i members Black 
September 

Believed under house arrest in 
Cairo. 

American and Belgian diplomats 
murdered in Khartoum (.1 killed) 

Mar. 1973 

8 mcmbeis Black 
September 

In custody in Khartoum 

Moroccan murdered in 

Lille hammer, Norway (1 killed) 

Jul. 1973 

Lnknown number 
of Israeli agents 

(i raptured and tried. One not 
guilty. One completed sentence 
— now free. 4 in prison. 

Japan Airlines plane hijacked 
and burned Benghazi, Libya 

Jul. 1973 

3 Arabs, onr 

Japanese (one girl 
hijacker killed with 
own grenade) 

L’nknown. 

Athens airport shooting 
(5 killed; 55 wounded) 

Aug. 1973 

2 Arabs 

Sentenced to drath by Grrek 
court. In custody pending appeal. 

Sam-7s found in Ostia, near 

Rome 

/ 

Sep. 1973 

5 Arabs 

2 released and flown to Libya. 

3 convicted and released on 
bail pending appeal. 

Hostages taken at Saudi Arabian 
embassy, Paris 

Sep. 1973 

5 Palestinians 

Believed in custody in Kuwait. 

Train hijacked and hostages 
held in Vienna 

Sep. 1973 

2 Arabs 

Flown to Libya. 

Shooting at Rome airport. Pan 

Am jet burnrd; Lufthansa jet 
hijacked to Kuwait (35 killed) 

Dee. 1973 

5 Palestinians 

In Cairo for trial bv PLO 

Shell oil refinery attack, 

Singapore ferry hijacked 

Jan. 1974 

2 Japanese 

2 Arabs 

Flown to Kuwait and then to 

South Yemen; released by 

South Yemen. 

Japanese embassy in Kuwait 
seized. Hostages held to free 
Singapore hijackers 

Feb 1974 

5 Japanese and 

Arabs 

Flown to South Yemen with 
Singapore group and released. 

' British Airways VC-10 hijacked 
to Schiphol airport. 

Mar. 1974 

2 Arabs 

In custody in Holland 
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J am the •cose .4 Si at on, 

the lily oj^ the valleys 


— Song of Solomon, II (1) 


j4s every year, this year too, Israel (was invited by 
the Bombay Agri-Horticultural Society to take part 
in the Annual Flower Show, which was held at 
Institute ot Catering 'Technology on l-3rd March 
1974. The Israel Government, which has been tak¬ 
ing part in the ilower show for the last 10 years, 
sent to the exhibition an assortment of flowers in¬ 
cluding Roses, Lilies, Crysanthemums, Iris, Carna¬ 
tions, Anemones, Gladioli. Cornflowers, Daffodils 
and Gypsophila. 

In his closing remarks at the opening of the flower 
show, the Consul of Israel said the following: 


"l wish the Indian people well, / hope you will 



flourish forever on this earth just as the flowers 
are always with us. I hope this common en¬ 
deavour, the annual International Flower Show, 
will help to foster relations between our peoples 
and countries and make them even stronger 
in the future". 

The Israel Exhibit was awarded the Governor's 
cup. 
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I Metals, Electronics, Chemicals 

MASSIVE INDUSTRIAL GROWTH • «* '-na Kr 


Israel stands before an industrial expansion programme 
of unprecedented size, according to Yrshayahu Stopper, 
Director of the Investment Centre. 

The thrust will be in two sectors. The first is the 
metals and electronics industries, to be boosted by orders 
from the Defence Ministry. Thr second and bigger ad¬ 
vance will be in chemicals. 

Mr. Stopper recalls that in 1967-68, after the Six-Day 
War, the defence authorities adopted an aggressive 
development policy and managed to spark off a revolu¬ 
tion in Israel's technology,” 

Industry will undertake a new investment drive if it 
is deluged with orders for the next four or five years." 
That requires bold decision-making by the Government. 
The easy way out is to meet immediate needs by buying 
abroad. 

But it seems that they will resume instead their all-out 
effort to achieve national self-suffiriency. 

Massive growth is scheduled for the chemical in¬ 
dustries, involving investments --- in two main branches 
- - of something like 1 LI!,000m, over the next three or 
four years. 

The first branch is petrochemicals. Main projects 
are expansion of Israel Petrochemicals; creation of a 
basic oils plant by Par, Sonol and Delek in partnership 
with Haifa Refineries: expansion of Israol Electro¬ 
chemicals, whirh manufactures PVC: and creation of a 
new ethylene-cracking plant. Also on the rards are fac¬ 
tories for making aromatic materials and synthetic 
rubber. 

The second branch is basic chemicals. The Periclase 
Company, which manufactures magnesium oxide, will 


double its output potential. Haifa Chemicals is now 
operating at full capacity. It will double its production 
ot potassium nitrate. Another factory is planned to make 
a different fertiliser. 

The boom in primary-material prices has made Israel's 
potash, phosphate and associated industries highly pro¬ 
fitable. Attention is being given to the possibility of sel¬ 
ling part of the Government's share to private investors, 
-— which would tap new capital resources for the in¬ 
organic chemical industry. 

Plans are also under study for the stimulation of other 
areas of industrial investment. Mr. Stopper points out 
that the chemical industries will not provide many addi¬ 
tional jobs, because they are highly automated. They 
probably will not create much more than one in-plant 
vacancy per million pounds of investment — which 
means (in direct employment) only 4,000' or 5,000 new 
openings: though a high proportion will be for pro¬ 
fessional and technician personnel. 

Therefore a committee whirh is studying investment 
policy on behalf of the Economic* Advisory Council, is 
about to recommend bigger Government loans for in¬ 
dustrial development. 

At present these loans supply 33 per rent of thf*rapi- 
tal required for plants in the centre of the countrjr“(the 
coastal area from Nahariya to Ashkelon), 40 per cent 
in “B” Development Areas, and 45 per cent in “A” 
Development Areas. 

The committee recommends an additional 10 per cent 
for each zone — but at interest charges close to thr 
going market rate 


ISRAEL EXPORTS TO ASIA & OCEANIA IN 1973 
(In $ million) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

TOTAL EXPORTS 
COUNTRIES 

114.9 

162.1 

220.8 

290.1 

(186.0) 

Japan 

32.3 

48.4 

71.6 

86.9 

(77.0) 

Iran 

22.3 

32.9 

44.6 

36.6 

Hongkong 

36.9 

45.3 

61.0 

96.8 

(91.5) 

Malaysia 

6.8 

6.8 

7.3 

V 

Singapore 

4.0 

10.3 

15.2 

37.5 

(12.2) 

Philippines 

.5 

.7 

1.5 

1.0 

India 

.3 

.4 

1.1 

1.2 

Thailand 

.9 

1.3 

1.8 

3.5 

Australia 

5.3 

7.0 

7.6 

13.4 

(5.3) 

New Zealand 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.6 

South Korea 

2.9 

3.9 

3.1 

2.6 

Others 

2.2 

3.5 

1.3 

.4 


Note: Figures in 

brackets are for diamonds. 
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ATLAS OF JERUSALEM 
PUBLISHED 

An exhibition marking the publication of the new Atlas of Jerusalem, the 
third work of its kind in the woild, opened at the Jewish National and 
University Library on the Hebrew University’s Givat Ram campus. Only 
two other cities, Paris and London, have been depicted in similar atlases. 


The atlas, which will be of value to scholars, students and urban planners, 
is based on three extensive field surveys of Jerusalem. Prof. David Amiran, 
Leon and Alycc Ell Professor of Environmental Studies and Head of the 
University’s Environmental Research and Protection Centre, led the team 
which produced the Allas of Jerusalem. 


In the course of its woik, the learn used the latest cartographical methods, 
including computer techniques. Field survey data, instead of being drawn 
on working maps in the conventional manner, were written on cards and 
fed into the Hebrew University’s CDC 6400 computer, which then printed 
-out a response in the form of graphic, finished maps. This technique makes 
possible the production of more accurate and detailed maps than did pre¬ 
vious methods. 


OVER J’HIRTY YEARS’ WORK. The atlas started as a one-man job 
in 1939, when Prof. Amiran, on the outbreak of World War II, was ariestcd 
on suspicion of spying as lie was making map sketches in the Old City. 
The work was taken up again by a 12-man '.cam in 1962, and completed in 
the summer of 1967. 


After the Six-Day War it was decided that the atlas should include East 
Jerusalem, and the University applied for assistance to the Israel Academy 
of Humanities and Science. The Academy said that the work had to be 
done uniformly — anew — for both parts of the city, and helped sponsor 
a 40-man team. The team completed its work in 1973. 


Printed in six to ten colours, the 54 maps convey a wealth of information, 
from topographical data to types of business in town. A special section is 
devoted to the eight master plans drawn up for the city, starting with the 
McLean plan made in 1918 for General Allcnby shortly after the British 
conquest, and ending with the latest plan made in 1968. Changes occur¬ 
ring over 19 years of division and the subsequent reunification of East and 
West Jerusalem in 1967 are graphically detailed. 


SURVEYED SEVERAL TIMES. According to Prof. Arie Shachar, 
Associate Professor of Geography, who collaborated with Prof. Amiran and 
Mr. Israel Kimhi on the atlas, few cities in the world have been surveyed 
geographically in such detail with the purpose of describing and analyzing 
their functional structure. Jerusalem has the advantage of having been 
surveyed several times. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


SAFDJE TO DESIGN 

SDE BOKER CAMPUS FOR 

BEN-GURION UNIVERSITY 

Renowned Israeli architect Moshc 
Safdir has bren commissioned to de¬ 
sign a new Sde Boker branch campus 
for Beersheba’s Ben-Gurion Univer¬ 
sity (formerly the University of the 
Negev). This was announced recently 
by University President Moshc Pry- 
wen and Board of Governors chair¬ 
man Alec Lerner. 

The new campus will include the 
Ben-Gurion archives, which the Uni¬ 
versity expects will become a centre 
lor research in Jewish and Israeli 
history. It will also incorporate a 
desert research centre, including an 
institute of ecology. 

Prof. Prywes and Dr. Lerner said 
the Beersheba university will officially 
become Ben-Gurion University at a 
ceremony on the opening day of the 
Board meeting of the University. The 
meeting will bring some 90 Board 
members and guests, from the U.S., 
Canada, Britain, Europe and Isiarl 
to Beershrba. 

Prof. Prywes and Dr. Lerner said 
that 30 students and two teachers 
had fallen in the recent war. Eighty 
students had been wounded, one of 
whom was still hospitalized. 

TEXTILE SCHOOL BOARD 
MEETS 

The first meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Shenkar College of 
Fashion and Technology opened in 
Tel Aviv on February 18. The 50 
board members came from the U.S., 
the U.K., France, Germany and Is¬ 
rael. Most arc key figures in their 
countries’ textile industry. 

Chairman of the Board Dr. Alex 
Lerner and College President Dr. 
Nathan Brown reported on the deve¬ 
lopment of the institution which now 
has 300 students. Honorary fellow¬ 
ships were confered on Lewis R. 
Goodman of England, Karl Hausner 
of Germany and Ernst Wodak of 
Israel. Maurice Kahan of France and 
Ben Marcus of the U.S. were elected 
deputy board chairmen. 

Students completing three years of 
study at the college will henceforth 
be eligible for a B.A. degree recog¬ 
nized by the N.Y. State Board of 
Regents. 

GERMAN EX-MINISTER 
BENDA ARRIVES 

Ernst Benda, President of the West 
German Constitutional Court and a 
former Federal Interior Minister, 
arrived in Israel for a 10-day visit. 


During his stay, he is to lecture 
under the auspices of the Tel Aviv 
University on the economic impact 
of the energy crisis on the relations 
between Israel, Germany and the 
European Common Market. 

FRENCH FUND TO AID 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

A foundation to aid the Maison dr 
France of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem in Israel and provide 
scholarships for French speaking 
students has been established. It wiil 
be named after the late General 
Pierrr Koenig, head of the Freni o- 
Israel Friendship Association for 
years, who died three years ago. 

Among the members of the found¬ 
ing committee are Nobel Prize win¬ 
ners Rene Cassin, Alfred Kaestler 
and Jacques Monod, former Premier 
Jacques Chaban-Delmas and person¬ 
alities including authors Joseph Kes- 
sel and Eugene Ionesco, politicians 
Jean Lecanuet and Jacques Soustellc, 
and the Baron Guy dr Rothschild. 

ADR1ATICA LINES RESUME 
SERVICE 

The Italian shipping compam 
Adriatica resumed its regular Italy- 
Ilaifa passenger service from Febru¬ 
ary 19, when the m. s. Mrssapia 
arrived with passengers, most of them 
tourists. 

The service, which was interrupted 
at the outbreak of the war, will be 
run by the Messapia and her sister 
ship the Enotria, which operated it 
belore the war too. The service will 
be weekly. 

CI TY RATES UP THIS YEAR 

The Union of Local Authorities has 
decided to raise city rates for the 
hscal year beginning April 1. Appro¬ 
priate legislation will be adopted by 
each municipality. 

Union chairman Pinhas Eylon, 
who is mayor of Holon, said the rise 
per family would amount to an aver¬ 
age of IL8 to IL10 a month. For 
residents of immigrant housing 
estates and low-income families the 
rise would be only IL2 to IL4 a 
month, while in more affluent neigh¬ 
bourhoods it would be considerably 
higher than the IL10 average. Fami¬ 
lies earning IL600 or less a month 
would be exempted from the increase. 

The increase in rates will add 
some IL300m. to municipal coffers, 
still leaving a deficit of IL34tim 


ISRAELIS HAVE MORE PHONES 

Israel now has more telephones per 
capita 21 per 1 GO inhabitants - 
than France, Britain or Germany. 

Work in the last four years had 
doubled the amount of lines, to 
500,000. 

AIRPORT TRAFFIC BACK TO 
PRE-WAR LEVEL 

BEN-GURION AIRPORT. — Tra¬ 
ffic here has grown in the last few 
werks, and should be back to normal 
by end of March, Airport Director 
Shmuel Kislev told reporters recently. 

Mr. Kislev said that while passen¬ 
ger volume is still below normal, 
some 140,000 visitors are expected 
to use the facility next month — 
only 3,000 leas than passed through 
it during the same month last year. 

Noting complaints of goods-bottle- 
necks at the airport's Customs shed, 
Mr. Kislev said that matters would 
improve when a 12-dunam area of 
sheds and shelti*rs for goods, schedul¬ 
ed to open in July, is built. 

MACCABI HOOPSTERS BEAT 
BELGIUM 84:74 £ 

Tel Aviv Maccahi’s basket' filers 
bowed out of this year’s European 
Cup championship even though they 
scored an 84:74 win over Belgian 
champions Aural of Antwerp, before 
h,0()0 spectators at the Yad Eliahu 
Sports Palace. 

It was a fast game, but lacked 
tension, as both teams knew the out¬ 
come would not enable either to 
make the semi-finals of the cup race. 
At times the game provided brilliant 
basketball with occasional flashes of 
individual flare. 

Maccabi held the lead — between 
4 and 10 points throughout, lead¬ 
ing 41:33 at the half. Tal Brodie and 
Bill Plcss were outstanding for Tel 
Aviv, and were top scorers with 24 
and 23 points, respectively. Jack 
Gillespie, Antwerp’s American star, 
was top scorer for the guests, with 
25 points. 

DECISIVE WIN FOR JAPANESE 
HANDBALLERS * 

Japan qualified for the eighth 
men’s world handball championships, 
with a decisive 18-14 victory over 
Israel in the second leg of their 
Asian Zone preliminary match. The 
first leg had ended in a 14-14 tie. 
This is the third time Japan has qua¬ 
lified for the world championships. 

For Israel, it was the third un¬ 
successful attempt to reach the last 
stage of the competition. 

Led on by the others of more 
than 5,000 spectators at the Yad 
Eliahu Sports Palace, Israel domi-, 
nated the early exchanges and mid- 
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way through the first half established 
a 6-4 lead. However, Japan’s veteran 
player and assistant coach, Minoru 
•*j£ino, suddenly swung the game in his 
country’s favour with three brilliant 
goals in successive minutes, and at 
halftime the visitors were ahead 10-7. 

The Israelis — most of whom are 
still mobilized and have played no 
competitive handball since the war 
— made a great recovery after the 
turn-round, pulling back to 10-9 and 

11- 10, but their penetrative power 
then fell away and only two late 
goals by Igor Bialik gained the final 
score some respectability for the 
hosts. Bialik finished with five goals 
(for a total of seven in the two mat¬ 
ches) while Shlomn Hoffman found 
the net three times. Kino was Japan's 
top contributor with seven goals. 

The Japanese left Israel after a 

12- day visit as guests of the Israel 
Sports Federation. 

TEL AVIV (JETS NEW FRENCH 

X high school 

The new Wizo-Francc Girls' Voca¬ 
tional High School, part of a giant 
"education city” designed to serve 
5,0(Hj4bupils. was dedicated in the 
"Lain^t” Plan area north of-' the 
Yarkon recently by Mayor Shlonio 
Lahat. 

French Ambassador Jean Hrrly, 
speaking at the dedication, said he 
hoped the school “would bring forth 
truits of good relations in every 
sphere between Israel and Franec.” 
He added that he was sure many 
parents in France would be sending 
their children to study there. 

The big new building, built on a 
4,500 square metre area, includes 
classrooms, workshops, art studios, 
laboratories and students’ kitchens. 
•-Following the Passover vacation some 
500 girls will start using them for 
home economics, fashion and com¬ 
mercial art courses. The school, offi¬ 
cially “Municipal High School 14,” 
stands sidc-by-side with several other 
high schools in the huge complex 
envisaged by former. Mayor Yehoshua 
Rabuiowitz. 

'm> VATICAN PARLEY ON 
JERUSALEM’ 

A Vatican spokesman said recently 
that he was not aware of plans for a 
bishop’s conference in the Vatican 
about the future of Jerusalem. He 
was commenting on an Iraqi news 
agency report which quoted Maximus 
V. Hakim, the Mclkite Catholic Pat¬ 
riarch of Antioch, as saying some 80 
bishops from all over the world would 
discuss Jerusalem in a meeting at the 
Vatican on March 18. 
v The spokesman said that what is 
scheduled on that date is a meeting 


of a commission on revision of the 
Oriental Code of Canon Law. He 
said the agenda did not include the 
Jerusalem question, although some 
bishops might conceivably discuss 
the issue privately. 

NO WORD YET ON SYRIAN 
JEWISH PRISONERS 

Three Damascus Jews arrested 
three years ago have been kept in¬ 
communicado for the past six months 
and all attempts to visit them have 
failed, according to travellers who 
visited Syria recently. 

The three men are Josef Sewd, 
Josef Chaim Atari and a man whose 
name is either Elia or Eliahu, all 
natives of Damascus. The first two 
are young shopkeepers who ran 
family businesses in the Jewish quar¬ 
ter, the latter a prominent Jewish 
community worker. 

They were arrested on allegations 
of “activities on behalf of Zionism 
and emigration.” The Jewish com¬ 
munity engaged lawyers on their be¬ 
half and international organizations 
intervened to obtain their release or 
public trial. 

For some time the three could 
be visited by their families in the 
prisons, but for the past six months 
no one has seen them. All demands 
that their interrogation be termi¬ 
nated and the prisoners either re¬ 
leased or tried havr been fruitless. 


A light-weight apparatus for 
giving liquid infusions in freez¬ 
ing outdoor temperatures has 
been developed by the Medical 
Engineering Group of the Wciz- 
mann Institute’s Electronics De¬ 
partment in cooperation with the 
Army Medical Corps. The De¬ 
partment is similarly involved in 
several other projects related to 
military medicine. 

A physician in the Israel De¬ 
fence Forces Medical Corps, who 
is also working on a Ph.D. in 
the Institute’s Electronics De¬ 
partment, presented the Medical 
Engineering Group with a press¬ 
ing problem — at the sub-freez¬ 
ing temperatures experienced by 
Israeli troops in the north, life¬ 
saving infusions were freezing 
and couldn’t be administered. 
“Our goal was a simple device, 
easily carried and operated by 
one. medical corpsman”, explain- 


U.S. PROFESSORS DENOUNCE 

SYRIAN STAND ON POWs 

Seventeen eminent American pro¬ 
fessors, including 15 Nobel Prize lau¬ 
reates, have decried Syria's “violation 
of international law and morality in 
refusing to submit a list of Israeli 
prisoners-of-war and to allow visits 
by representatives of the International 
Red Cross. 

“We call upon the government of 
Syria to remove this obstarle- in the 
road to a possible settlement of the 
Middle East conflict," the professors 
declared in an open letter made pub¬ 
lic by the Foreign Ministry. 

The professors are Kenneth Arrow 
(Harward), Julius Axelrod (National 
Institute of Mental Health), Hans 
Bethe (Cornell), Conrad Bloch 
(Harvard), Carl Cori (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology), Max Del- 
bruck (California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology), Robert Holley (Salk Insti¬ 
tute for Biological Studies), Arthur 
Knonbcrg (Stanford), Simon Kuz- 
nets (Harvard). Eugene Lamb 
(Yale), Wassily Lconticf (Harvard), 
Marshall Nirenberg (National Insti¬ 
tute of Health), Henry Rosovsky 
(Harvard), Paul Samuclson (M.I.T.), 
Emilio Segre (University of Califor¬ 
nia at Berkeley), Harold Urey (Uni¬ 
versity of California at La Jolla), 
and Jerome Wiesner (M.I.T.). 


ed a staff member. “The appara¬ 
tus we developed remains opera¬ 
tive even in freezing conditions,” 
he added. 

A prototype for field testing 
was built with the aid of the 
Institute’s Physics and General 
Mechanics Workshops, which, in 
an unprecedented step, are con¬ 
tinuing to assemble the device 
“because there has not yet been 
time to arrange for its produc¬ 
tion by a regular firm.” Future 
plans, however, include manufac¬ 
turing the device on a commer¬ 
cial basis, since it should be use¬ 
ful not only to the armed forces 
but also in other cold weather 
emergencies, such as ski accid¬ 
ents and avalanches. 

The Institute’s Electronics De¬ 
partment has already developed 
several valuable products, among 
them a new-style pacemaker to be 
manufactured commercially. 


WEIZMANN INSTITUTE'S ELECTRONICS DEPARTMENT DEVELOPS 
DEVICE FOR HELD INFUSIONS IN FREEZING WEATHER 
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THE HISTORY OF tHE JEWISH PEOPLE 

II REPRESSION AND RESISTANCE (2nd Century b.c.e.) 


The Selcucid conquest did not, at first, 
aggravate the situation in Judea; its inhabit¬ 
ants were even granted certain taxation pri¬ 
vileges. However, the political and economic 
situation of the Selcucid kingdom worsened, 
because of repeated attacks by the Parthians 
from the north and the threat of Roman in¬ 
fluence from the west. The position in Judea 
changed accordingly. The Selcucid ruler, fol¬ 
lowing a major defeat by Rome, had to pay 
a heavy indemnity, and in order to raise the 
money attempts were made to plunder the 
treasure stored in the. rich temples in the king, 
dom, including that at Jerusalem. 

l'hc relations between the vassal stale of 
Judea and its suzerain deteriorated further 
with the accession .of Antinehus IV Epiphancs 
to the Selcucid throne in 175 b.c.e. This 
ruler's main concern was with his southern 
border with Ptolemaic Egypt, and thus Judea, 
lying on that border, lay in a strategic posi¬ 
tion. In an attempt to eradicate the religious 
uniqueness of Judea he intervened in its in¬ 
ternal affairs and deposed the High Priest, 
Onias, in favour of his brother Jason who 
had strong Hcllenizing tendencies. Efforts 
were made to wean the Jews away horn their 
monotheistic faith, traditions and ancient cul¬ 
tural patterns, and to convert them to a Hel¬ 
lenistic way of life in conformity with the rest 
of the kingdom. To that end a g>mnasiuin' 


was established in Jerusalem which, it was 
hoped, would supersede the Temple and sub¬ 
stitute the worship of the human body for that 
of God. Within the Jewish people itself a 
clear division was developing. On one. side 
were ranged the traditionalists, who constituted 
the great majority of the nation and who were 
led by an extremist group known as Hassideans 
or Pietists. Very different views were held 
by the Hellenists, among whom members of 
the. aristocracy and priesthood were prominent. 
Ultimately Antiochus forbade the practice of 
the Jewish religion and any Jew observing the 
Sabbath or circumcising his son was liable for 
the death penalty. He likewise forced upon 
the Jewish population idolatrous rites and 
forbidden food, particularly swine flesh. The 
Temple was plundered and desecrated, and 
renamed for Olympian Zeus. JL 

Contrary to Antiochus' expectations, whir™ 
were no doubt encouraged by the' Hellenists, 
the majority of the nation remained faithful 
to its religion and suffered martyrdom for it. 
Associated with this martyrdom was a grow¬ 
ing messianic faith that an unprecedented 
suffering was near at hand, heralding the 
downfall of the wicked kingdom and the ful¬ 
fillment of the prophetic vision of the end 
of days. What did happen was the successful 
Hasmotrean revolution. 
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9th cent. Carolinian 
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ANSfflt OF TECHNOLOGY H A BEVHOPW COUNTRY 
M MHUTIK MB MOmr 

ME OF THE ASIAN DELEGATES WHO PARTICIPATED IN A SEMINAR , 
AT THE VOLCANI INS MLLTSA lN ISRAEL 













“IFe are prepared for 
an agreement on 
disengagement with Syria ” 

-P.ffl. GOLDA MfSIR 


HEDLEY DONOVAN, Editor in Chief of TIME 
magazine, interviewed Mrs. GOLDA MEIR in Jeru¬ 
salem recently. The interview is reprinted from the 
March 25, 1974 issue. 
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Q. What is the present status of disengagement? 

A. [Syrian President Hafez] Assad was not too 
delighted with the proposals we. gave to 
Mr. Kissinger. The feeling is mutual about 
Assad’s proposals. 

We are prepared for an agreement on dis- 
c-ngagement with Syria. But we are not 
prepared to throw in any bonus for Assad’s 
attack on us in October. We are not pre¬ 
pared to give him something beyond the 
1967 border. We should be talking now 
only about the. results of the October war. 
He has villages in the territory we captured, 
and he should be concerned about them. 
But he wants us to get off the Golan 
Heights entirely. There is no one who can 
honestly say to us, after seeing the situation 
on the Heights and listening to Assad, that 
we should come down. We have been down 
there before. For 19 years we were not on 
the Golan, and our towns and settlements 
in the valley were nevertheless sheJled, de¬ 
spite the U.N., despite demilitarization. Any¬ 
one who wants to hurt Israel cannot resist 
the temptation when they are up there and 
we arc down below. 

The crux of the matter, and I say this 
with sorrow, is not really the territory or 
boundary. It is a question of whether they 
have arquiesccd to our presence or haven’t. 
And we have a right to. be skeptical. No. 
other country in the world has this priblem 
—neighbours who are dedicated to the idea 
that you must be destroyed. 

Q. How much of the present situation is due 
to Israel’s refusal to return the Golan Heights 
after the 1967 war? 

A. No honest person can guarantee us that 
if we had come down from the. Golan 
Heights after 1967, the Syrians would not 
have kept attacking our settlements. Out¬ 
siders are allowed to speculate, about this. 
But they have no responsibility for the 
security of Israel. 

Q. What about negotiations with Egypt? 

A* I hope [President Anwar] Sadat deserves the 
• credit he is getting. We have always hoped 


that an Arab leader would emerge who felt 
he owned something to his people, who would 
realize that he had the. choice of trying to 
destroy us and paying with the suffering 
of his people, or letting us be and build¬ 
ing up his own country. On this we build 
our hopes; that Sadat doesn’t want war, at 
least in the. near future. 

Q. When will the second stage of negotiations 
begin? 

A. We are prepared to come*to an agreement.* 
But we want to sec if Sadat really starts to 
operate the Suez Canal, if he really starts 
rebuilding the cities along the can)'’ v if 
he really becomes involved with ec».wrnic 
development. A man who does all that 
will not begin a war that would destroy 
it all. 

Q. Are further negotiations with Sadat possible 
before an agreement with Syria? 

A. Yes, as far as we are. concerned. But we 
know that it is difficult for Sadat to be all 
alone. We are not interested in making 
things more difficult for him. It is true that 
Israel has complexes and traumas, but the 
complexes are based on facts and realities, 
that cannot be denied. I wouldn’t be telling 
the truth if I said I thought there would not 
be more war. We certainly hope there won’t. 
But it would be criminal to build on that. 

.We have gone as far as we have with Egypt 

because they did not win the war. If *^.y 
had won there would be no agreement*," 
Evpn in Europe and the U.S., whereTiiere 
is ho war, armies and defenses are main¬ 
tained. In Israel, where the threat oi .war 
is a present reality, defences and vigilance 
must be all the stronger. 

Q. What about negotiations with Jordan over 
the West Bank? 

A. We are willing to negotiate.' But this is a 
question many people in Israel are. very 
sensitive about. There are deep religious 
significances and important historical con¬ 
nections involved in this territory. I think 
that the majority of the people in Israel are 
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ISRAEL DONATES BLOOD-COLLECTING SETS 
TO NEPAL RED CROSS 

A gift of 480 blood-collecting sets with ACD or CPD solution, along 
with an equal number of recipient infusion sets, was recently 
made by the Government of Israel to the Nepal Red Cross Society. 



Her Royal Highness Princess Princep Shah, Chairman ol the Nepal Red Cross Society, re¬ 
ceives tiie gift mentioned above Irom the Ambassador oi Israel in Nepal Mr. A. Caspi. Next 
to Her Royal Highness is Dr. Jaya N. Giri, Secretary-General oi the Nepal Red Cross Society. 




f^rady to say that, for peace, we are willing 
to make a compromise. But before we make 
a settlement on the West Bank, we must put 
the question to the people in a vote. 

What of the Soviet Union? 

I don’t believe that the Soviet Union wants 
to destroy us. But in order to gain their 
foothold in the region and satisfy their own 
interests, [the Russians] are prepared to give 
the Arabs anything they want to destroy us. 
If you want to be cynical, you could say the 
Soviet Union needs Israel because that is 
the only way they can make King Faisal a 
Marxist. 




Would you sign a mutual defence pact with 
the U.S. or accept a joint U.S.-Soviet guar¬ 
antee? 

Why ask for something that is difficult to 
give? Can you imagine an American Presi¬ 
dent in the 1970s sending an American 
Army to protect us or anyone, no matter 
how sorry they might feel for us? If the 
day comes when we are dependent on others 
for our protection, we lose our independence. 

A joint U.S.-Soviet guarantee? That’s too 
good — Brezhnev’s protecting us. I cannot 
begin to dream of such an idea. 
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Transfer of Technology in a Developing Country 

The Seminar on the Transfer of Technology ability to make the utmost use of its material and 
in a Developing Country, which took' place in human resources. Some countries, rich in raw 

Israel from 14 February to 7 March, was organ- materials, fail to develop them so as to derive 

izcd to help the participants from several Asian the maximum benefit for the nation, while other 
countries ('lliailand, Laos, Khmer Republic and lands make insufficient use of the potential skills 

Israiel) in their drives to raise, productivity in of their inhabitants. The happiness and well- 

their countries in both agriculture and industry. being of a country depend on transferring the 

The Seminar was sponsored by the UN Economic benefits of technology to as many people as pos- 

Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) sible. But this process of transferring technology 

and the International Cooperation Division of is not easy, particularly in developing countries; 

Israel’s Foreign Ministry, and run by the Israel poor communications, low standards of educa- 

Institute of Productivity. Among the participants tion, the traditions of generations and the natural 

were representatives of ECAFE. conservatism of the populations pose almost in- 

A country’s productivity is the measure of its superable obstacles. 

ISRAEL’S PRODUCTIVITY DRIVE 

Israel is a small country, with very few natural per cent per year, with a total improvement of CO per 

resources. Unlike Switzerland, it does not have a tradi- cent in the course of the past decade. This puts Israel 

tion of labour skills built up over generations. The among the five countries in the world with the best rate 

overwhelming majority of the inhabitants came to the of improvement in productivity during the relevant 

country during the last 25 years as destitute immigrants period. The Israel Institute of Productivity, a key iri- 

from a wide variety of lands, most of them without any strument in the productivity drive, still maintains that 

training in modern agricultural or industrial processes. the rate is not good enough, and that improvemhV.» are 

But necessity is a stern driver: having no alternative, possible. But Israel has certainly learnt a \oC£A the 

Israel put productivity high among its priorities. course of the years and is perhaps a model country in 

Over the past 17 years, productivity throughout the which the transfer of technology can be reviewed by 

Israeli economy has risen by an average of five to six other Asian countries with similar problems. 

THAILAND 

Thus Mr. Chakramon Phasukavanish, of the National Thailand and Israel. "Israel is very small and Thailand 
Economic and Social Development Board, Bangkok, comparatively very big,” he said. "We have a popula- 

found many aspects of Israeli technology and produc- tion of 40 million, compared to Israel’s three million; 

tivity of interest to him, despite the differences between wc have raw materials like teak and tin; we have Jots 


Seminar delegates visiting YUVAL-GAD factory manuiacturing pre-iabricated concrete houses. 


of water, while Israel has very little. Israel, on the 
other hand, has the best of all resources: human re¬ 
sources. I have been very much impressed by the way 
Ithe country gets the best out of its people, and how it 
utilizes every drop of water to the full. Of course, it is 
harder for us to introduce change: our people, parti¬ 
cularly in the rural areas, have been doing the same 
thing for 700 years. In a way, Israel is lucky that it is 
a country of immigration: immigrants are ready to 
accept new ideas. 


“Many Israeli ideas seem to me suitable for import 
into Thailand. I am taken, for. example, with the con¬ 
cept of regional planning — taking a large area and 
planning villages with a common centre providing their 
major services. And I like the moshav-principle — 
the cooperative village, in which people get together to 
obtain services too expensive for one man, like a tractor, 
and also join to market their products together. I also saw 
a kibbutz, where there is no private ownership, but I don't 
think this would work in Thailand — it’s too extreme.” 


LAOS 


The cooperative villages were also a major source of 
interest to Mr. Vathaboun Boupharath, Deputy Director 
of the Department of Industry and Handicrafts, Minis¬ 
try of National Economy. Laos. 

“I think that the moshav idea would work in my 
country,” he said. “We are very interested in the co¬ 
operative principle. We’ve tried to introduce it, but 
the experiment was not successful — I think because 


our trouble is that everything had to come from the 
too down to the people, and not from the people them¬ 
selves. What is so good in the moshav is that one feels 
that the people like the idea, because it works so well 
for them: it is not something imposed on them, some¬ 
thing which they are told is good for them. The best 
way to transfer technology. I think, is to have the 
people reach out for it, and that is what Israel has in 
the moshav.” 


KHMER REPUBLIC 


Mr. Khoun Norcay, Deputy Director-General of the 
Rational Centre of Productivity, Ministry of Industry, 
►Khmer Republic, and Dean of the Faculty of Food 
Technology, University of Agronomy of Phnom Penh, re¬ 
marked that the first thing which struck him in Israel 
wasrfl. beauty of Jerusalem. “I am told that there is 
a lasRJ.providing that all buildings-have to be faced with 
the same type of stone,” he said. “I think that this 
has contributed to the beauty of the city. Generally, 
I have been surprised by the extent and quality of the 
planning. This is a great factor in raising levels of 
productivity.” 

He was particularly interested in Israel's agro-indus¬ 
tries — factories set up close to farming areas, or in 
the midst of them, to process agricultural products. 
Among the agro-industries he studied was citrus, one of 
Israel’s most important farming branches. 


“We have citrus, which was introduced by Israelis 
as an international cooperation product,” he said. “Here 
I studied packing-houses, processing plants, marketing 
systems. Israel’s citrus industry is very efficient. I also 
did case-studies of the wine and beer industries; both 
are very good. One thing that struck me is the high 
quality of Israel’s water: considering Israel's water 
shortages, she has done a marvellous job with irrigation, 
and with maintaining a clean water supply." 

The participants from South-East Asia all noted that 
they had another factor in common with Israel, apart 
from the desire for the betterment of their people: they 
too had suffered from years of war, and the diversion 
of vital resources to manufacture the tools of war. Now 
periods of truces have begun, which all hope will be 
converted into real and permanent peace, enabling the 
inhabitants of Asia to concentrate on the battles of peace. 


MESSAGE TO THE SEMINAR: " Asian Centre for Technology Transfer" mooted by Executive Secretary of ECAFE 



Mr. V. M. Subramanian (India) officer i* 
charge of ECAEE’s division of Housing and 
Industry, Bangkok, addressing the seminar. 
gr. Shimon Peres, Minister n/ Information, 
is on right. 


The United Nations Economic Commission tor Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) has directed its Secretariat to consider “the feasibility 
of establishing an Asian centre for technology transfer, which should 
serve as a clearing-house for information on available technologies and 
their costs and appropriateness to the conditions of individual countries 
of the region." 

This was revealed in a message from the Executive Secretory at 
ECAFE, Mr. J. B. P. Mar amis, read out by a member of the Secretariat 
at the inaugural session of the three-week Seminar on the Transfer of 
Technology, held on Id Februarv in HertUya, Israel. The seminar is 
sponsored by ECAFE and the Israel Foreign Ministry's International 
Cooperation Division. 

PRIORITY TASK 

“It is important," Mr. Maramis emphasised in his message, “that 
developing countries should set up first-rate technology dissemination cen¬ 
tres where technical information will be readily available." He termed 
this “one ot the priority tasks of the present decade," clearing the way 
for “the widest flow of information, both inter-regional and intra-regional.” 

The Executive Secretary of ECAFE pointed to the importance of 
agro-based industries, in the wake of the Green Revolution, saying that 
this “should be one ot the most fruitful fields for indigenous technological 
innovation.” 

“In this connection ,” he said, “the experience and achievements of 
Israel, in both the industrial and the agricultural sectors, can wo doubt 
be of great benefit to developing countries, since Israel has not only 
been the recipient of technology from advanced countries, but also pro¬ 
vides know-how and new methods for emerging nations.” 
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MEMORIAL MEETING FOR DAVID BEN-GURION 





A memorial meeting for the late Mr. David Ben-Gurion was 
held by the Bombay Zionist Association at the Jewish Club. 
The meeting which was presided over by Mr. E. M. Jacob, 
the President of the Bombay Zionist Association, was ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. S. K. Patil, former Union Minister, the Consul 
of Israel, Mr. Yehoshua Trigor and Mr. Shellim Samuel, 
Advocate, Supreme Court. 

Mr. Maurice Japheth expressed a vote of thanks. The parti¬ 
cipants of the well-attended meeting sent a letter of con¬ 
dolence to the Israel Government and to the bereaved family. 


THREE CONTINENTS REPRESENTED IN COURSES 
AT MOUNT CARMEL CENTRE FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Cyprus, Jamaica, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Nepal, South Vietnam, Swaziland 
and Thailand are some of the coun¬ 
tries in three different continents 
(Asia, Africa and Latin America) 
represented at the opening, on 13 
January, of two concurrent six-month 
courses at the Mount Carmel Inter¬ 
national Training Centre for Com¬ 
munity Servires in Haifa, Israel. Al¬ 
together, some thirty students, most 
of them women, are attending the 


two courses. 

The subjects are Rural Community 
Development (the third course on 
this subject at the Centre) and 
Kindergarten Teaching and Super¬ 
vision (the eighth). 

One part of the studies in Rural 
Community Development will be held 
at the Ruppin Agricultural Institute, 
in cooperation with the Foreign 
Training Department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 




PESACH - PASSOVER 

The festival of Passover begins this year on April 7 and ends on 
April 15. Below is the description of how the festival is celebrated. 




“And thou shalt tell thy son on that day, saying..." (Exodus 13.H). 

A woodcut depicting the Seder night. 

This festival commemorates the Exodus from Egypt. The word Pe.sach refers 
to the Offering brought in gratitude to the Almighty who passed over the homes 
of the Je.ws, when the Egyptian first-born were killed. The festival is also called: 
Ghag Ha-Matzot (Feast of the Unleavened Bread) and Zeman Cherutenu (the 
Season of our Freedom). On this day we commemorate that period when the 
People of Israel were taken out of slavery into freedom. On the eve of the day 
before Pesach, the head of the household examines the entire house to make certain 
that no Chametz has remained. During the following eight days we are permitted 
to eat only leavened bread. The first two days are. full festivals (in Israel — 
the first day only) and the first two nights are celebrated at home and are called 
Seder nights. The dishes used on Pesach are specially kashered for the festival 
and everything looks bright and new. 

On Seder night the children ask the Four Questions and the father replies 
by reading the Haggadah. A Seder plate is prepared beforehand and four glasses 
of wine are drunk during the evening. The Seder plate contains: a roasted egg 
and leg bone in memory of the paschal and ehagigah offerings. “Maror” — bitter 
herbs in memory of the bondage and “Charoset” — a mixture, of apples, nuts, 
spices and wine — eaten as a reminder of the mortar used by our forefathers 
during their forced labour. At the conclusion of the meal the Aflkomen — a 
piece of matzah broken off from the middle of the three matzot used in the. Seder 
Service — is eaten in memory of the paschal offering. The last two days are 
also full festivals and the four intermediate days are known as Choi Hamo’ed on 
which selected work is permitted, but the eating of leaven is prohibited. 

On the first day, the Prayer for Dew is said in Synagogue, and “Thou causest 
the dew to fall” is said in the. Amidah prayer until the following Shemini Atzeret. 
On the Sabbath of Choi Hamo’ed “Song of Songs” is read in the Synagogue. 
























GOLDA MEIR 
Prime Minister 


President Ephraim Katxir photographed with the new Israel Cabinet. Seated on the President'sr 

Secretary U ] 


THE NEW IS] 



MOSHE DAYAN 
Minister o/ 
Defence 


ABBA EBAN 
Minister for 
Foreign Affairs 


PINHAS SAPIR 
Minister of 
Finance 


HAIM BAR-LEV 
Minister of 
Commerce and 
Industry and 
Development 


HAIM GVATI 
Minister of 
Agriculture 
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VICTOR 
SHEMTOV 
Minister of 
Health 


SHLOMO 
ROSEN 
Minister of 
Immigration 
Absorption 



AHARON UZAN 
Minister of 
Communications 


MOSHE KOL 
Minister of 
Tourism 


YOSEF BURG 
Minister of 
Interior 





^ - 

ht is P.M, Golds Meir and on lelt Deputy Premier Vital Alton. On extreme riiht is Michael Arnon, 
le Cabinet. 


&EL CABINET 


YIGAL ALLON 
Deputy Premier and 
Minister ot Education 
and Culture 



SHLOMO 

SHIMON PERES 

YITZHAK 

HAIM ZADOK 

YEHOSHUA 

HILLEL 

Minister oi 

RABIN 

Minister of 

RABINOWITZ 

Minister ot 

iniormation 

Minister ol 

Justice 

Minister oi 

Poljp 


Labour 


Housing 



iHARON YARIV 
Minister oi 
Transport 
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MICHAEL 
CHAZANI 
Minister oi 
Social Welfare 


YITZHAK 
RAPHAEL 
Minister oi 
Relitious Affairs 


ISRAEL GALILI 
Minister without 
Portiolio 


GIDEON 
HAUSNER 
Minister without 
Portiolio 





FACTS ABOUT THE OIL CRISIS _ 

Production Restrictions Harm Poorer Nations 

Statements by Arab spokesmen themselves confirm that "economic gains by the Arab 
oil producers" lies at the root of the current oil shortage. 


Ahmed Douaij of the Kuwait Petroleum Planning 
Board declared to the NBC-TV “White Paper” on 
“The Energy Crisis" broadcast Tuesday, September 4, 
1973, a month before the Arabs launched the Yam 
Kippur War: 

“For Kuwait to have decided to limit its produc¬ 
tion to three million barrels a day I would advance 
two main reasons. One is that this is the only source 
of revenue we have which is from oil. We don’t 
have any others. And therefore we want to ensure 
that it lasts as long as we can. Secondly, we are 
producing enough to give us sufficient income to 
finance our needs.” 


Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, Minister of Petroleum 
and Mineral Resources of Saudi Arabia, s aid on the 
some NBC-TV documentary: 

“We will produce exactly what we can spend. 
And I think this shouldn't exceed the present level 
of production. Anything we do beyond that will 
create a problem for Saudi Arabia. A financial 
problem." 


"IT IS BETTER TO HAVE RESERVES IN THE GROUND 
THAN A LOT OF DEPRECIATING DOLLARS IN HAND." 


• • 

Hisham Nasir of the Saudi Arabian Supreme Petro¬ 
leum Council told the Christian Science Monitor on 
July 16, 1973: 

“We were able to spend only 62 per cent of the 
past year’s budget. . . We have to consider the ab¬ 
sorptive capacity of the economy. We can absorb just 
so much money and no more. Tied to this is an¬ 
other consideration: the accumulation of oil reserves. 
It is better to have reserves in the ground than a 
lot of depreciating dollars in hand.” 


• • • 

Abdul Rahman S. Al-Ateeqi, Kuwaiti Minister of 
Finance and Oil, told CBS News: 

“Why should I produce more oil and give it for 
unguaranteed paper money? Why should I produce 
oil, which is my own bread, my livelihood, and 
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give it for a price which next year will be devalued 
for so much per cent. That means that I am sacri¬ 
ficing so much per cent for somebody else who is 
giving me unguaranteed paper money.” 

And what is the practical result of the soaring 
oil prices which has followed the limitations on pro¬ 
ductions? 


"UNLESS SOMETHING IS DONE...THE ECONOMIES 
OF (DEVELOPING) NATIONS WILL BE WRECKED WITH¬ 
IN MONTHS." 


As R. Rcston and P. E. Steiger wrote iij^the 
International Herald Tribune “From the factories 
of Sao Paulo in Brazil to the plains of India and 
Bangladesh; the world’s less developed countries 
are. facing a bleak prospect. 

“Unless something is done to roll bark or 
mitigate the sharply higher prices recently im¬ 
posed for oil. the economies of these, nations will 
be wrecked within months. Their already crippl¬ 
ing poverty will assume the dimensions of a 
plague.. 

“That is the assessment of U.S. government ex-' 
perts. It is echoed in studies by international agen¬ 
cies that are being kept private lest they spread 
panic in poor nations. . . 

“In the United States, it means we may have 
to ride the bus instead of drive. In Japan and 
Europe, it could mean recession. In Asia, A^fCa 
and Latin America, it means disaster,” a high 
U.S. official said. . . 

“Among the hardest hit will be India. Its 
reserves of foreign currency were only $722 million 
in June, the last month for which figures are 
available. But its increased cost for oil alone 
this year is estimated by the World Bank to ap¬ 
proach $1 billion... 

“In Bangladesh, the problem can be summed 
up in one word: hunger. The most recent rice 
crop, the country’s best, was cause for rejoicing. 
It was planned to be used to reduce the still huge 



level of starvation and malnutrition in the war- 
ravaged nation. But now, to buy enough oil just 
fcto keep its tiny industrial base alive could force 
Bangladesh to reduce its planned imports of 
food.. This means the rice crop will have to be 
spread more thinly “The country will have to 
limp along at old levels of hunger,” a disheartened 
Washington eronoinist said. 


“In Africa, too, there arc problems. Even Ken¬ 
ya, which has a large modern sector in its econo¬ 
my, will have a hard time meeting the higher 
price of oil. The. World Bank estimates that the 
bill for Kenya’s oil needs this year will soar to 
$115 million compared with last year’s $40 
million. . .” 


ASSOCIATED PRESS: ARABS INVESTING MASSIVE OIL WEALTH IN KEY 

WESTERN INTERESTS 


The Associated Press, in a report from Beirut 
on March 2, quoted a World Bank study which 
noted that the near tripling of crude oil prices in 
the past 12 months should'put the income of Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, Abu Dhabi, Kuwait, and Libya, 
after maximum expenditures on national develop- 
ent, to about $60,000 million by 1980, and 
120,000 million by 1985, as compared with about 
$10,000 million in 1973. 

Flowing the planned 60 per cent acquisition 
of their oil assets by Kuwait and Qatar, as well 
as the probable following of suit by the other two 
states, the Arab oil countries now hold about 6 


per cent of all cash reserves in the world, the 
report said. 

In purchasing real-estate and other interests in 
the West as a sound investment for their wealth, 
the Arabs have ranged from an Atlanta, Georgia 
urban development project to a South Carolina 
resort island. New York City office buildings, and 
banks and shopping centres in California, accord¬ 
ing to the report. 

Time Magazine said in its issue of the week of 
March 3 that the Kuwaitis are considering buying 
a large block of Gulf Oil Corp. stock, as well as 
U.S. treasury bills. 


KUWAIT RESISTANT TO FINANCIAL AID PLANS FOR POOR STATES 


In an interview published by the New York 
Times on March 8, Kuwait's Minister of Finance and 
Oil, Abdel Rahman Salem al-Atiki, said his country 
will not contribute to special funds for poorer na- 
Mps to tide them over the oil payments crisis. 

Atiki rejected proposals by the Shah of Iran, 
endorsed by World Bank President Robert MacNa- 
mara, to make easy-term loans to the developing 
states from a special development fund receiving 
2,000 to 3,000 million dollars a year from the 12 
map? oil-exporting countries and 12 large indus¬ 


trial nations. 

Atiki said most of Kuwait's international financial 
aid will go to Moslem countries. "Nobody looked 
at the Arabs before," he said. "Why does every¬ 
body expect us now to be the godfather? We will 
not accept instructions from anybody on how we 
use our money." 

The New York Times said Kuwait's estimated oil 
revenues at current prices, are $9,000 to 10,000 
million for a country of 850,000 population. 


“JVO OIL PRICE CONCESSIONS' 


ALGIERS, March 31 
“As the foreign ministers representing the 17- 
nation bureau of the fourth non-aligned sum¬ 
mit were ending their three-day session here 
today, it became clear that the oil-exporting non- 
aligned countries were not prepared to give any 
price preferences to the developing oil-importing 
countries in the third world. 

India, Guyana, Sri Lanka, Yugoslavia and 
Nepal, among others, appealed tor special mea¬ 
sures to relieve the burden on the developing 


countries because of the oil price hike. But 
Kuwait was against any proposals for price con¬ 
cessions. 

Kuwait argued—and Algeria the only other 
Arab oil-exporting country represented on the 
bureau seemed to agree with it—that prices of 
raw materials had also increased and that higher 
prices of oil were reasonable and it was not the 
Arabs alone who had raised the oil price.” 

— Times of India 32-3-'74 
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CONTAINER TERMINAL TO BE BUILT NEAR HAIFA 


HAIFA -- A ILlOm. container terminal will 
be constructed on a 50-dunam site at I'H Hanan, 
cast of here, by the shipping agency of Aaron 
Rosenfeld and Sons and other firms. 

The terminal, to be ready for operation by early 
1975, is to he built on land leased from Israel 
Railways,- which will have exclusive rights to 
carry containers between the port and the termi¬ 
nal. The investors are the. Rosenfeld Company 
and a Canadian group. 

Explaining the advantages of the projected faci¬ 
lity to the press, the manager of the new enterprise 
said it would serve importers and exporters who 
deal with less than full container loads. At the 
terminal the goods would be assembled to fill 
containers for export, or unpacked and dispersed 
to individual recipients. The. fast, highly mechan¬ 
ized container operation is expected to speed and 
ease cargo handling and pressure on port facili¬ 
ties and reduce costs, part of them in foreign 
exchange. 

At the Tel Hanan railway siding, the company 


will employ 70 men in the first stage and, as 
turnover rises, up to 120. Eight thousand square- 
metres of storage and packing sheds will be built. 
The initial annual turnover is put at IL7m. “Frorrt 
the ecological point of view this will be a clean 
project,” the spokesmen stressed. 

Moving the heavy containers between port and 
terminal by rail will keep the roads free.. The 
flat cars will he hitched on to the two daily 
trains running to the Nesher Cement plantffear- 
by and will not block the road more than now. 
Transport between the terminal and inland des¬ 
tination will be either by rail or road. 

The Railways’ General Manager explained that 
the new facility would take advantage of unused 
capacity without any investment from their side. 
Containers were ideally suited fo rail transport 
because they were a heavy, uniform type of cargo. 
Each flat car could carry one 40-feet oi two 20- 
feet standard containers and in this instance was 
assured of cargo in both directions, thus cutting 
costs. 
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faculty and student growth rate 

AT BEN-GURION UNIVERSITY OF THE NEGEV 

is country's highest 


Ben-Gurion University of the Negev — Israel’s 
youngest university is the fastest growing uni¬ 
versity in the country, members of the institution’s 
Board of Governors were told during their Fourth 
Annual Meeting. 

Professor Zvi Pelah, Rector of Ben-Gurion 
University, told the Board that the faculty has 
increased since 1971 from 545 teachers to more 
than 900 in the cuirent academic year. There 
was also a marked increase in the number of 
faculty holding full-time positions, from 95 tea¬ 
chers (17% of the teaching staff) in 1971 to 340 
j^.35% of the total staff) in 1973. 

Last year, the University absorbed 48 new im¬ 
migrant academicians and 13 Israeli returnees. 
Tht^argest immigrant group, numbering 31, came 
from ''North America. The ilext largest group, 
13, came from the U.S.S.R. The. remainder were 
from England, Australia and Holland. Since the 


beginning of the 1973/74 academic year, the 
University has 14 staff members, together with 
their families. Overall, almost 80% of the. full¬ 
time teaching staff are cither new immigrants or 
returning Israelis. 

The Ben-Gurion University of the. Negev is 
Israel’s youngest University and the country’s 
only regional institute for higher education. 
Located in Beersheba and given university status 
in 1969, it has a primary role and responsibility 
for tin; economic and scientific development of 
the Negev, the. desert region consisting almost 
60% of Israel’s land area. 

Over 3,000 students take degree courses in the 
Faculties of Humanities and Social Sciences, 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Sciences. A 
School of Medicine will open later this year. 
Permanent and part-time. Faculty staff number 
almost 900. Operating and development budgets 
for 1973/74 total IL.85 million ($20.2 million). 


A STUDENT DISCOVERS 

WHY CITRUS SEGMENTS LOSE SHAPE 


A Post-Graduate student at the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity has succeeded in determining why pro¬ 
cessed citrus fruit segments shred and lose 
their. His discovery will eventually enable 
Israel to increase its processed citrus production 
and, subsequently, its exports. 

With the aid of the transmission electron 
microscope and the University’s recently-ac¬ 
quired scanning electron microscope, Mr. Ilan 
Shomcr is studying the influence of different 
AT'ethods of freezing and canning on citrus 
Wuit segments. His work is done under the 
supervision of Prof. Abraham Fahn, Hebrew 
University Professor of Botany, and Dr. Itta- 
mar Ben-Gcra, of the Agricultural Research 
Organization’s Volcani Centre.. 

.Unlike fruits such as peaches and plums, 
citrus fruits tend to disintegrate when they are 
canned or frozen. The vesicles (juice sacs) 
break apart from one another, making the 
fruit unattractive and unsuitable for market¬ 
ing. Until now, no one has known why this 
occurs or how to prevent .it. The. percentage 
of fruit segments rendered unusable may reach 


as high as 50 per cent, resulting in a tremend¬ 
ous lass each year to the industry. 

The research team has discovered that the 
citrus vesicles secrete a wax which binds them 
to one another. Scientists have long been aware 
that many fruits secrete from their peels a wax 
which acts as a water repellent and helps to 
protect the fruit. But researchers were unaware 
that wax is also produced by the internal 
structures of some fruits. 

The wax which binds citrus vesicles melts 
at a temperature of 50-70°C, which is lower 
than the temperatures reached in the canning 
process. This is the reason, according to Mr. 
Shomer, why canned citrus tends to disinte¬ 
grate. Heat is also applied in the process of 
peeling the fruit segments for deep-freezing. 
Some freezing agents have the property of dis¬ 
solving the binding wax. 

“At this point, we know why citrus dis¬ 
integrates during processing and can begin to 
look for ways to prevent this,” says Mr. Shomer. 
Various methods of preservation are being in¬ 
vestigated in order to find a process which 
preserves the texture of the fruit. 
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The largest-eve.r congress of 
overseas delegates in Israel’s his¬ 
tory ended on 5th March, when 
some 4,300 members of the World 
Conference on the Holy Spirit 
completed three days of Christian 
fellowship at Jerusalem’s Biny- 
cnei Ha’ooma. The biggest con¬ 
tingent of delegates — 2,800 
came from the U.S., the rest hail¬ 
ing from 40 countries, including 
Israel. 

Dan Malachuk, president of 
the Logos International Fellow¬ 
ship which organized the con¬ 
ference, said that he was very 
satisfied with its achievements. 
He added that a second con¬ 
ference next year might attract 
up to 10,000 delegates. The only 
premises large enough to handle 
such a giant meet would be I el 
Aviv’s Yad Eliahu Stadium. 

Malachuk said that the entire 
conference had been filmed and 
that 240 U.S. television stations 
had already expressed interest in 
showing the film. 

The conference was a grass¬ 
roots affair, organized by laymen 
of a great variety of Christian 
denominations, rather than by the 
clergy. Roman and Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Christians participated, al¬ 
though the majority of delegates 
belonged to various Protestant 
churches. 

The tenor of the conference 
was perhaps best expressed by 
evangelist Charles Simpson, who 
& said: “If I had known that the 


CHRISTIAN 


FELLOWSHIP 


SHOWN AT 


HOLY SPIRIT 


CONFERENCE 


Holy Spirit would make me, a 
Southern Baptist, love Catholics, 
I might never have sought him.” 

The conference is in part a 
result of the resurgence of the 
“charismatic” movement in Chris¬ 
tianity over the last 10 years. 
Mr. Malachuk stressed that to 
his knowledge no previous con¬ 
ference. had ever united so many 
different Christian denominations. 



The Conference emblem. 


The World Pentecostal Con¬ 
ference held here in 1961 when 
Binyenei Ha’ooma was still partly 
under construction is in a sense 
a fore-runner of the Holy Spirit 
Conference just ended. Many of 
the Lutherans, Episcopalians, Me¬ 
thodists, Baptists and Presbyteri¬ 
ans here now would then have 
viewed the Pentecostals as “Holy 
Rollers,” a delegate who attend¬ 
ed the conference 13 years ago 
said. 

It was reported that, at a mira¬ 
cle service, conducted by Kathryn 
Kuhlman, well over 200 infirm 
had been healed by the power 
of God. ^ 

All die overseas delegates em¬ 
barked on five days of touring the 
country at the end of conference. 

Gideon Gal-On, in charge of 
overseas conferences in the Tour¬ 
ism Ministry, told The Post re¬ 
cently that until the present 
4,300-member Holy Spirit con-- 
ferencc, the largest conference 
here was that of the Internation¬ 
al Society of Orthopaedics and 
Traumatology, which brought 
2,600 delegates in 
1972. 

He said that large congresses 
booked for this year include those 
of the Transplantation Society 
(August, 2,500 doctors); Internal 
Medicine (Sept., 2,000); Inter¬ 
national Society of Hematology 
(Sept., 4,000), and the World¬ 
wide Convocation of Evangelism 
(Nov., 2,000). 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


ISRAEL-MEXICO 
COOPERATION PROGRESSING 

Israel and Mexico were forging 
ahead in their joint programme of 
scientific and technological coopera¬ 
tion established two years ago, the 
Prime Minister’s Office announced 
on 10 February. The agreement cov¬ 
ers scientific exchanges in the areas 
ol agricultural research, solid-state 
physics, management and develop¬ 
ment of water resources, nuclear 
energy and ecology. Courses and sym¬ 
posia are to be held for visiting scien¬ 
tists and exchange students in both 
countries. 

An extension agreement was signed 
in Mexico City in January' by the 
Israeli delegation and the National 
Council for Science and Technology 
of Mexico. Members of the Israeli 
■^legation, which was headed by 
P&r. Eliezer Tal, director of the Na¬ 
tional Council for Research and De¬ 
velopment, reported that their visit 
receded extensive Press and TV 
covt^gc in Mexico. The delegation 
was received by Mexico’s President, 
Luis Echeverria, 


‘4 SYRIAN JEWISH WOMEN 
FOUND DEAD’ 

"BEIRUT. Lebanon (AP). — The 
bodies of four Syrian Jewish women 
were found Monday near the Syrian- 
Lebancse border, it was reported 
here yesterday. 

The Press News Agency, a local 
agency, said the bodies were found 
in the Mayssaloun area in Syrian 
territory on a road leading to Deir 
al Ashayer, a village in Lebanon. 
i^Thc bodies were taken to Damas- 
where preliminary investigation 
flevealed they were Syrian Jews, the 
agency said. Their identities were 
not disclosed. 

Travellers front Damascus also re¬ 
ported women demonstrated when the 
news of the death of the four women 
reached the tiny Jewish community 
in kjmascus. 

/T delegation of Jewish women 
sought an audience with Syrian Pre¬ 
sident Hafez Assad but were not 
allowed to meet him, according to 
the travellers. 

The Syrian authorities were re¬ 
ported undertaking an “intensive” 
investigation into the incident.” 

Jerusalem Post, 8-3-74 

KAFR KAMA GETS YOUNG 
CHAIRMAN 

Fu'ad Zubha, 26, hat been elected 
Council chairman of the Circassian 
village, Kafr Kama, at the foot of 
hfc. Tabor. He is the youngest 
cflAman in the northern area. 


An cx-serviceman, Zubha headed 
a 1 list named Pioneers, which won 
two seats on the seven man council. 
But he managed to put together a 
coalition which voted the former 
chairman, Hamed Zubha, out of 
office. Six of the seven council mem¬ 
bers are under 30 and only one, 
Mussa Idris, is over 40. He was 
elected deputy chairman. 

The new chairman promised his 
1,500 inhabitants to devote himself 
to the development of the village, 
without a salary, and, for a start, to 
complete construction of the local 
mosque and establish a medical centre. 

BARENBOIM TO LEAD 
PARIS ORCHESTRA 
Israeli pianist and conductor Daniel 
Barenboim was announced the next 
conductor for the Orchestrc de Paris. 
He will take over the baton from 
Sir Georg Solti in September 1975. 

The announcement was made by 
the new Culture Minister, Alain 
Peyrefittc. 

Barenboim, who is 31, recently 
conducted the Paris orchestra in 
Faure’s Requiem. 

STRATEGIC STUDIES 
INSTITUTE FOR 
TEL AVIV UNIVERSITY 
Tel Aviv University is going 
ahead with its plans to set up an 
institute of strategic studies, the 
University’s President, Prof. Yuval 
Ne’emman declared on 7 February 
at the close of the sixth annual 
meeting of the University’s Board of 
Governors. 

The institute would aim at creat¬ 
ing a "plurality of ideas” on defence 
matters and strategy, Prof. Ne’cman 
stated. Together with the Shiloah In¬ 
stitute for Middle Eastern and Afri¬ 
can Studies, the Institute for East 
European and Soviet Studies and the 
Technological Forecasting Institute, 
the new strategic studies programme 
would fit into a political-strategic cen¬ 
tre which could contribute much to 
the understanding of Israel’s position 
in the world and to shaping future 
policies, he noted. 

TINY CONVENTION TO 
DISCUSS BIG CONVENTIONS 
The smallest international confer¬ 
ence ever held in Israel — with 
only 30 delegates — opened on 4 
February to discuss “how to hold 
bigger and better international con¬ 
ferences with several thousand dele¬ 
gates. Sponsored by the International 
Association of Professional Congress 
Organizers, the parley was attended 
by all 14 of the member organizations. 


from ten countries — mainly in 
Europe. 

According to Dr. Albert Cronheim, 
who heads the Holland Organizing 
Centre, “our. profession is a new one 
— and very exclusive. We only ad¬ 
mit tested professionals — and we 
arc always on the lookout for young, 
talented persons — and they are 
rare — who want to get in on the 
ground floor of one of the most excit¬ 
ing fields in the world.” It often 
takes four to six years to put to¬ 
gether. a large international congress, 
he said. 

Gideon Rivlin, director-general of 
Kenes of Tel Aviv, which arranges 
international congresses in Israel, re¬ 
ported that there would be 100 
international conventions in Israel in 
1974, attracting 60,000 delegates. 

SHULAMITH CANTOR. NURS¬ 
ING PIONEER, FETED AT 80 

A pioneer of nursing and the first 
head of nursing services in the Health 
Ministry, Mrs. Shulamith Cantor, 
celebrated her 80th birthday in Jeru¬ 
salem recently. 

Mrs. Cantor, nee Ycdid-Halevy, 
came to Jerusalem from Beirut in 
February, 1919, to join the Hadas- 
sah-sponsored American Zionist Me¬ 
dical Unit. She had trained as a 
nurse in Lebanon during World War 
I and since she knew Hebrew she 
was put in charge of the first class 
of 30 trainees. 

A year after her arrival, Shulamith 
married Louis Cantor, a sanitary en¬ 
gineer with the American Zionist Me¬ 
dical Unit, who organized a campaign 
againsjt malaria which was then end¬ 
emic in the country. After her hus¬ 
band's death in 1933, Mrs. Cantor 
moved with her four children to 
New York, where she studied nurs¬ 
ing administration and education. 
Returning to Jerusalem she became 
Hadassah’s chief nurse and the prin¬ 
cipal of its nursing school. 

In 1948, she was loaned to the 
Health Ministry to organize the coun¬ 
try’s nursing services. Mrs. Cantor 
was instrumental in developing all 
aspects of nursing, so that by 1956 
the country had 15 schools of nursing 
(today there are 18). 

At a surprise party given her by 
her family and many friends and ad¬ 
mirers at the Beit Meir. Retirement 
Home for Academics in Jerusalem’s 
Kiryat Shmuel quarter, Mrs. Can¬ 
tor said nursing in Israel has achieved 
a very high level which is recognized 
by international bodies. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

12 THE HASMONEAN REVOLT ( 2 nd-ist Centuries b.c.e.) 


Led by a priest named Maltathias front the 
small town of Modi’in, and armed with wea¬ 
pons forged-by .thq blacksmiths of the moun¬ 
tain villages, the Jews'rebelled in 167 b.c.e. 
against the ScJrucid*ftihgdom. The revolt was 
motivated first by the decrees against the prac¬ 
tice of Judaism and later by a desire for 
national independence. At first the rebels 
fought a guerrilla war, and the leadership 
passed from Maltathias to his sons, outstand¬ 
ing among whom was Judah, known as the 
Maccabee. The Temple was liberated, puri¬ 
fied and rededicated in 164 b.c.e., in remem¬ 
brance of which the festival of Hanukkah has 
been celebrated ever since by lighting candles 
for 8 days from the 25th of the month of 
Kislev. In the year 163 the Seleucids revoked 
the policy of religious persecution and a settle¬ 
ment was made. This was however broken by 
a new Soleucid ruler, and after several despe- r 
rate battles and a great deal of political trea¬ 
chery Judea achieved its independence in 142 
b.c.e. under Simeon, one of Maltathias’ sons. 

This family, known as the Hasmoneans, 
assumed both the religious and the temporal 
leadership of the people, and Simeon, at a 
great assembly in Jerusalem in 140 b.c.e., was 
appointed cthnarch (i.e., civil ruler), high 


"Mattathias", 
a depiction of 
the iounder of 
the Haamonean 
revolt. A late 
19th cent, 
sculpture by 
Boris Schats. 




Enamel plaque 
depicting Judah 
Maccabee. 
France, 
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priest, and commander-in-chief of the army; 
later the family assumed royar prerogatives. 
A series of alliances was made with Rome, the 
growing world power, and Sjmeon’s son, John 
Hyrcanus, became king of an independent anjfcfr 
much enlarged Judea. Idumea, a neighbourij^* 
state, was annexed and its whole population 
converted to Judaism. They soon became an 
inseparable part of the. Jewish nation and their 
upper classes began to occupy important posi¬ 
tions in the government and society of the. 
Hasmonean kingdom, a fact which was to 
have important consequences later. John Hyr¬ 
canus also undertook military operations in 
Transjordan and opened up the way for the 
conquest of Galilee, the northern part of 
Erez Israel. 

This expansionist policy was followed by 
(iis successors, particularly Alexander Yannai 
(103-76 b.c.e.) under whom all the foreign 
cities of the country were taken. The Has¬ 
monean conquests thus eradicated the main 
political impact of Hellenism from the terri¬ 
tory of Erez Israel. At its beginning the Has¬ 
monean dynasty was borne along on a tidggf. 
of religious-national enthusiasm, but already? J 
at an early stage it was evident that its sup¬ 
porters were not all of one complexion. One 
example is the Hassideans, who stood for the 
traditional Jewish values, but who had hardly 
any common language with the priestly aris¬ 
tocracy that joined the Hasmonean dynasty. 
In John Hyrcanus’ day a breach had occurred 
over that issue between the Pharisees,' the 
successor group to the Hassideans, and the 
Hasmoneans. 


Courtesy: Keter Books, Tel-Aviv 



ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE DAY 5734-1974. 

message from the president 

Prof. Ephraim Katzir 



In tense and grief-stricken days we. recall with fresh understanding the Biblical 
Command to “Remember the Days of Old, Consider the Yeats of many Genera¬ 
tions”. Memory gives perspective, perception, hope. 

As we look back twenty-six years, we see the state of Israel, Third Common¬ 
wealth of the. Jewish People, coming into being against incredible odds. Almost 
instantly and despite crushing tensions and problems it became home for hundreds 
of thousands whom Nazi savagery had robbed of home and stripped of family, 
and for masses exposed to humiliation and poverty in some Middle Eastern 
countries. The six hundred thousand strong Jewish community of 1948 has become 
a nation of close to three million with a vigorous and rreative economy, culture, 
educational system, and defense forces that have brilliantly and* repeatedly passed 
the test of modern warfare waged in complex and massive form. 

It is good to consider the enormous changes that would have seemed vision¬ 
ary in 1948. It is good to remember the enormous difficulties so effectively sur¬ 
mounted and the life-giving accomplishments and talents our resurrected national 
center has produced. For all this the stern accounting of history has exacted 
the sad price which emerging nations know only too well. Israel’s national calendar 
fixes the celebration of Independence Day as beginning instantly after the 
mourning on Memorial Day for the fallen in Israel’s wars. The. bond between 
the two is unbreakable. 

Independence Day this year is commemorated in the light of tragic, human 
losses and great military and civilian achievement. The attack launched on Yom 
Kippur is not yet concluded and though it brought with it glimmerings of peace, 
these, too, arc clouded in uncertainty. Yet the unprecedented fact of their existence 
may be the breakthrough to a better future for the. Middle East and may perhaps, 
despite sorrow and sacrifice, make of the years 1973 and 1974 a threshold to a 
new era. 

The prospects, however slight, of peaceful settlement hearten us as we 
approach Independence Day, and so, almost paradoxically, do the questioning 
and ferment among groups of Israelis. These are clearly signs of increased in¬ 
volvement and concern on the part of the generation that will assume, responsibility 
for the nation. 

Uniquely heartening is the new relationship evolving ever since Yom Kippur 
War between Israel and Jews throughout the world. We here have been moved 
to the roots of our being by meeting groups from abroad, by hearing and reading 
not only of immense, practical aid to Israel but of significant developments in 
thought and feeling. We have learned how closely linked millions of Jews are to 
Israel, how they have come to see the flourishing of the state as the condition 
for the survival of the Jewish People and the key to the preservation and activa¬ 
tion of the moral and cultural legacy which our long and extraordinary history 
has given us, and which is so sadly threatened by ignorance and assimilation. 

With a strengthened sense of our common destiny and strengthened dedica¬ 
tion and determination let us all, in Israel and throughout the world, find deeper 
meaning and nobler vision in this Twenty-Sixth Anniversary of Israel’s Independ¬ 
ence. 

Together let us build and strive in strength and faith, in hope of peace, of 
growing Aliya (immigration) from all our dispersion, and of a new, humane 4 
spirit in the ^tifairs of men everywhere. 





Tnessage from the prime minister 

Mrs. Golda Meir 



To my follow Jews the world over I extend greetings of Shalom from 
Jerusalem on the occasion of Israel’s 26th Anniversary. 

This is a festival for all Jewry, for Israel is the creation of the universal 
Jewish People. No enemy, no hostile alliance, no aggression can deflect us from 
the promise we, our generation, made 26 years ago to reestablish here, in the 
Land of Israel, a home and a haven for any Je.w, be he in need or not. 

By this act we changed the course of Jewish history and in so doing gave 
nc.w strength to our people everywhere. This strength is reflected today in 
the magnificent awakening of Soviet Jews who arc writing a ne.w chapter of 
courage in the annals of our nation. We welcome them home praying for the 
day when their numbers will be swelled through free immigration from Russia, 
an immigration that will give expression to their fundamental human right to be 
free. This same right we demand for our fellow Jews still held hostage, in Arab 
countries where they are subjected to the. most brutal humiliation, inhuman acts 
and outright murder. We shall not tire in our protestations on their behalf until 
they are liberated from bondage and threat. 

Their fate is a reflection of the enmity that still encompasses us. It exploded 
again on Yom Kippur in a bitter and most costly war of survival, the fourth in 
25 years. The people of Israel, who are the army of Israel, fought the enemy 
back and carried the battle deep into his territory, achieving a military victory 
unprecedented in its dimensions and valour. The odds against us were, greater 
than ever before and so too was the agonizing price we paid in precious lives. 
Israel mourns the fathers, sons and husbands who sacrificed all so that we may live. 

It is our fervent prayer that their sacrifice will yet bring us closer to a genuine 
peace with security. Towards this end Israel is prepared to take any reasonable 
risk and make every credible compromise. What Israel will never do is to bow 
to aggression, capitulate to unreasonable demands, or compromise our vital 
security needs. This our neighbours must understand — that Israel craves for 
peace, but that we will not shrink from bearing the burden and sacrifice of de¬ 
fence until they are ready to lay down their arms once and for all and live 
with us in peace, cooperation and brotherhood. 

The stronger Israel is, the greater the likelihood that die Arabs will enter 
into a peaceful dialogue with us. You, our fellow Jews, are a component of our 
strength just as Israel is a factor of the universal Jewish spiritual steadfastness. 
Your support, your solidarity, your understanding, have helped construct Israel, 
reclaim its waste places, absorb the refugee immigrants, build its schools and 
universities, expand its economy and advance its science. 

Let Yom Haatzmaut (Independence Day) serve as a day rededicated to this 
magnificent historic Jewish human enterprise. Let this Anniversary be something 
else besides — a rededication to the educational needs of our Jewish youth in the 
Diaspora. Only through the deepening and spread of Jewish education can the 
young be brought to understand their heritage and faith and thereby discover 
their rich identity as members of the Jewish People. This, I believe, has to be-a 
new priority of Jewish life today, for upon its fulfilment the spritltual continuity 
of our people depends, as does the reservoir of commitment apd strength for the 
future of Israel whose ancient and glorious name >ve celebrate this day. 



IN MEMORIAM- 
DAVID BEN-GURION 
1886-1973 

"We regarded 

the renewal of our independence 
not only as an end in itself 
but as a means 
of raising the economic, 
social, educational and 
moral standards of our people 
and of fostering 
equality and fraternity 
through mutual assistance 
in all spheres of life. 

It is our aim to create 
in this country a working nation 
based on freedom and equality; 
we want the economy and the State 
to serve the people, 
instead of the people 
being subordinated 
to the economy and the State. 

"We believe 
that the principles of 
mutual assistance and equality 
should also 
constitute the basis 
for the international relations 
between peoples. 

The true solidarity 
cannot be founded 
on international strife; 
it must be based 
on the solidarity 
of all human beings, derived 
from fraternity and mutual assistance 
in every sphere of life, 
and first of all 
in the economic, social 
and scientific domain." 


^Exeerptid from 
Din'd Btn-Gurion's 
off kill gnetiags to the 
tint AfroAsim Semi/iir 
Cooptation. 

W$ild in Isntl 
in November I9SB 
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►B.G. and 

the Call of 
the South 

In many respects the- South of 
Israel — known as the Negev 
— reminds one of the American 
(4 West. Israel has been pushing 
" its frontier southward, just as 
the United States, in the recent 
past, was pushing it westward. 
The refrain in the. Israel song, 
Hey daroma, hey daroma, le-Eilat, 
is the Hebrew version of “West¬ 
ward, Ho!”. There is something 
in Beersheva and, still more, in 
Eilat, to recall the cities in the 
American west as portrayed in 
western movies. 

The Negev, the birthplace of 
the Jewish people. . .is call¬ 
ing. The problem is how to 
respond. 

But the main difference is this: 
while only a portion of the Ame¬ 
rican west contains desert land, 
Israel’s south, which comprises 
at least sixty per cent of the 
country’s area is called “The 
Dry Land.” (The Hebrew Word 
Negev means just that). An¬ 
other difference is that Beersheva 
now has a university, with which 
is affiliated the Study Center in 
Sdeh Boker, still further south. 
That is a much faster develop¬ 
ment than occurred in the Ame¬ 
rican West. But not fast enough 
for the vital needs of Israel. 

Israel’s two greatest leaders, 
2haim Weizmann and David 


lkn-Gurion, were inspired by the 
vision of the development of the 
Negev. Weizmann established his 
scientific institute almost as far 
south as Jewish communities 
reached in the 1930’s — in Re- 
hovot. Since then the Jewish 
frontier moved further south. 
The first mayor of Beersheva, 
David Tuviyahu, founded the 
University of the Negev. Almost 
at the same time Ben-Gurion 
came to live in Sdeh Boker, still 
further south, where he founded 
the Study Center. An Institute 
for Arid Zones Research has been 
in operation in Beersheva for 
some years. 

Today, the University, the In¬ 
stitute and the. Study Center have 
all merged into the Ben-Gurion 
University of the Negev. The 
merger, the new name, and the 
plans were officially announced 
at the Fourth Annual Conference 
of the Board of Trustees held in 
Beersheva and in Sdeh Boker dur¬ 
ing the latter days of February 
1974. Representatives came from 
England, the United States, 
France, Canada and Latin Ame¬ 
rica. The architectural plans for 
the new buildings are being made 
by the world famous Israeli archi¬ 
tect, Moshc Safdi, creator of the 
“habitat” at the Canadian Expo 
of 1967. 


Combining Science and 
Pioneering 

Professor Ernest D. Bergmann, 
former head of the Israel Ato¬ 
mic Energy Commission, who 
stood by Weizmann’s side and by 
Ben-Gurion’s side in assisting, ad¬ 
vising and planning the country’s 
scientific development, was named 
Honorary President of the Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev. 
Dr. Bergmann helped plan and 
supervise both the new univer¬ 
sity and the Study Center as well 
as the Institute of Arid Zones 
Research. His paper at one of the 
sessions was the quintessence of 


the Weizmann and Ben-Gurion 
idea of developing Israel's poten¬ 
tial through science combined 
with dedication and pioneering. 

There are countries which con¬ 
tain no deserts, said Amos Rich¬ 
mond, the newly appointed Dir¬ 
ector of the Research Institute in 
his paper at the session in the 
Sdeh Boker Library, within view 
of the Ben-Gurion graves. There 
are other countries, which con¬ 
tain vast desert areas but do not 
have the scientific manpower to 
develop them. America and Is¬ 
rael have both the desert areas 
and the scientific manpower. But 
there is this difference: Ameri¬ 
ca’s future is assured even if Ne¬ 
vada and Arizona remain deserts; 
Israel will remain stagnant if the 
Negev is not thrown open to 
large-scale development. As the 
gifted young scientist announced 
in his paper, the. new Ben-Gurion 
University and the University of 
Arizona are co-operating in the 
study of arid zones. 

What can be grown in the 
Negev and in Arizona? How can 
one find water under their soils? 
To what purpose can the brack¬ 
ish water found in the Negev be 
utilized for agriculture? What 
should be worn by people who 
live, in the Negev? What types 
of houses ought they to build? 
What materials, if any, can be 
found in the desert? What of the 
abundant solar energy in the 
Negev? What of desalination? Of 
building canals to the open seas? 

In short, how can the Negev 
be made habitable? 

The Negev, the birthplace of 
the Jewish people, the place 
where Father Abraham wander¬ 
ed with his flocks and herds, is 
calling. The problem is how to 
respond. The challenge is inspir¬ 
ing. One of the aspects of the 
challenge is how to raise the funds 
for what may well be the grand¬ 
est of all Israeli projects. 
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TRADITIONAL 

LEADERSHIP 

and 

MODERN 

ADMINISTRATION 

in 

DEVELOPING 

COUNTRIES 

by SHIMEON AMIR 

SHIMEON AMIR is Assistant Director-General, Israel 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, in charge of Economic 
Affairs and International Cooperation. He is also Senior 
Lecturer on questions of development and Israeli co¬ 
operation programmes at the University of Tel Aviv. 
Mr. Amir received his M.A. from the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity of Jerusalem and his Ph.D from the University 
of Mexico. 


EDITOR'S. NOTE .. .The requirements of modern 
administration frequently confront the traditional 
leadership with unprecedented problems. In this 
article, which is based on Dr. Amir's contribution 
to an international gathering of experts — The 
Institute for Managerial Sciences — held in Tel 
Aviv last summer, the author suggests an approach 
to the problem based on the relevant experience 
of Israel at home and abroad. 



PAST... 


I 


At an international meeting held some time 
ago in Israel, a distinguished Latin American 
stated: “El subdesarrollo es como Dios: esta en 
todas partes”. (“Underdevelopment is like. God: 
it exists everywhere.”) This is a great truth, and 
the condition of underdevelopment is character¬ 
ized by a multiplicity of various factors. To deal A 
with anyone of them in isolation, or to single out 
this or that possible corrective measure is to con¬ 
duct an exercise in abstraction. 

Fully conscious of this constraint, the topic 
which I have chosen is a simple and limited pro¬ 
position, related to the introduction of modern 
techniques in traditional societies: changes should 
be introduced only when necessary; as far as 
possible, new contents should be transferred to 
existing institutions; institutions, habits and pat¬ 
terns of life which are compatible with the new 
techniques should be. conserved; and, as a matter 
of preference, changes should be gradual. 

* 

This simple proposition can be justified on a 
number of grounds. 

Logically, one is reminded of Occam’s celebrat¬ 
ed razor and the dictum that “entities must not-* 
be multiplied without necessity”; similarly per- 
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...AND PRESENT 


haps, a logician of the management sciences could 
propose a law that “changes must not be intro- 
uced without necessity”. 

Far more pressing, however, is the psychological 
consideration. Every major change presents an 
effort, and therefore creates tensions and difficul¬ 
ties. In order to conserve the limited individual 
and social forces as much as possible, one should 
limit their introduction to the minimum possible. 

Changes imply learning. As is well known, the 
learning process is carried out by assimilation of 
the new and unknown elements of knowledge to 
those already familiar and known. To facilitate 
this process, the number and scope of new ele¬ 
ments should be. limited, and the pace of their 
introduction, should be gradual. 

No less significant is the political aspect. The 
introduction of changes inevitably creates new 
foci of influence, so that traditional leaders tend 
to become apprehensive as to their future stand¬ 
ing and privileges. Concern for their status thus 


is a vital retjuirement, if gradual transformation 
is to be achieved. On the international scene the 
problem assumes major dimensions in confronta¬ 
tion between societies, nations and regions. The 
need for “self-respect” of emerging nations, for 
“self-reliance”, takes shape as philosophy, creed 
and symbol; it eventually leads to different group¬ 
ings and thus affects international relations. 



Let me illustrate these generalizations with a 
few specific instances drawn from Israel’s own 
experience as well as from its experience, in deve¬ 
lopment cooperation. 

As every student of Israel’s history knows, one 
of the principal national objectives and ideals, 
and one which became almost a symbol of na¬ 
tional movement, is the “ingathering of the Dias¬ 
pora”, the absorption of new immigrants and 
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their transformation into a unified modern nation, 
devoid of differences of origin. 

The very growth of the Jewish .population, 
especially during the first decade, is indeed a 
feat unparalleled in modern history. Israel has 
grown from about half a million to more than 
three million, mainly as a result of massive immi¬ 
gration. Its absorption, economically, socially, and 
culturally, presented tremendous challenges. “Na¬ 
tion building” was not an abstract or chauvinis¬ 
tic slogan: it was a daily routine, expressed in the 
creation of jobs, changes of skills, building houses, 
teaching a new language, creating new health 
habits and generally transforming behavioural pat¬ 
terns in a population which had doubled in the 
course of a single decade. 

Soon after the first few years, the techniques of 
immigrant absorption underwent a basic change. 
At the. beginning, the practice was to form hete¬ 
rogeneous groups, settling together immigrants 
from various countries and of different back¬ 
grounds. The underlying belief was that the 
“melting pot” approach would produce, quicker 
results, mixing together in one neighbourhood in¬ 
dividuals from Roumania, Yemen and North 
Africa. Soon afterwards, a basic change was in¬ 
troduced in the light of the observations and sug¬ 
gestions of renowned sociologists, including Mar¬ 
garet Meade. Settlements, both rural and urban, 
started to become more homogeneous. Those res¬ 
ponsible for absorption policy noted that the pro¬ 
cess of adaptation and assimilation in the new 
country could be greatly facilitated if the range 
of changes was less sweeping and if at least some 
of the. former habits and milieux were preserved. 
It then became the practice to form neighbour¬ 


hoods, rural and urban, in homogeneous groups, 
according to the mother tongues or countries of 
origin of the inhabitants. 

The idea of forming a unified nation was not 
sacrificed, but instead of reaching that goal 
through the absorption of each individual, sepa¬ 
rately, the new approach is based on bringing to¬ 
gether groups of similar origin. 

Although this practice had already been follow¬ 
ed empirically for many years, it was only in the 
last few years that there emerged a growing con¬ 
sciousness that not enough was being done to 
conserve. As every student of Israel’s history 
knows, one of the principal national objectives 
and ideals, and the particular characteristics of 
the various ethnic groups. These characteristics 
are important, both for their intrinsic values, as 
an expression of rich and colourful traditions, and 
also as a means of enhancing* the self-respect of 
the various groups and their members. The na¬ 
tional ideal of mores is not the disappearance of 
ethnic differences and particularities and the crea¬ 
tion of a single set of values. What is desired is 
a composite mosaic, incorporating the habits and 
patterns of a wide variety of various origins and 
traditions. An ongoing exhibition of Moroccan 
Jewry in the. Israel Museum is a worthwhile ex¬ 
pression (and example) of such a rich tradition 
of this important segment of Israel’s population 
and of the will to extend the spectrum of forma¬ 
tive cultural backgrounds. 

The same, phenomenon may be noted in other 
walks of life. In Israeli programmes of radio and 
television, the arts and folklore of the country’s 
non-European communities play a much greater 


The challenge ol absorbing more than a million new immigrants economically, socially and culturally ... 
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role than they did some years ago. Soon after the 
production of a successful musical based upon the 
^Hassidic tradition of East European Jews, there 
■ followed the. creation and production of the 
“Sephardic Garden”, warmly applauded and re¬ 
ceived by the entire Israeli public. In the teach¬ 
ing of Jewish history, more, emphasis than before 
is being placed also on the history of the Jewish 
communities of North Africa, the Balkans and the 
Middle East, while previously education concen¬ 
trated mainly on the Jewish communities of 
Europe. 

So much for the change in the approach to 
modernization in Israel itself, for the growing 
consciousness of the need to conserve valuable, ele¬ 
ments of various ethnic traditions and to achieve 
national unity through the incorporation of differ¬ 
ing elements rather than through the imposition 
of one or a few. It is much too early to consider 
, this effort to have been completely successful, but 
| there, is undoubtedly a growing realization of a 
great and challenging problem. 


3 


Economic changes in the “administered areas”, in 
Judaea, Samaria and, later, also in the Gaza Strip 
experienced since the Six-Day War in 1967, add 
up to an example of successful and purposeful 
modernization. Here I shall limit myself exclu¬ 
sively to a single aspect of transformation, in agri¬ 
culture. All other aspects, important as they are, 
and especially the political one, are outside the 
scope of the present discussion. A recent publica¬ 
tion* quotes some indicators of economic growth 
of the administered areas: 

The gross national product of the areas between 
1968-1971 has grown (in terms of fixed prices) 
by 67%. In the two years 1970-1971, the real 
local product grew by 16%, in spite of a reduction 
in locally employed persons by 5%, a decrease 
caused by growing employment of such labourers 
in Israel itself, outside the administered areas. The 
increase of productivity per employed person in 
the administered areas in those years (1970-1971) 
was therefore. 21%. 

The main increase in productivity is to be found 
in agriculture. Although the percentage of em¬ 
ployees in argiculture has decreased substantially, 
its product grew quickly, from IL.169 million in 
1968 to IL.235 million in 1971, i.e. by 38%. 

Perhaps the most important characteristic of 
^Israel’s administration in the occupied areas since 


the war was the policy of minimal interference in 
the process of local government. The policy of the 
Minister of Defence responsible for the adminis¬ 
tered areas was “don’t govern them", meaning 
that the local population should govern itself ac¬ 
cording to its own wishes, the only limitation be¬ 
ing the strict observance of security precautions 
and the prohibition and prevention of hostile acts 
against the Israel Government. 

In agriculture, another element was present: love 
of rural life, animals, plants; and the pioneering 
vocation of Israelis, brought up with the ideal of 
the. transformation of the desert. 

The officer in charge of agriculture in Samaria 
district, Eytan Israeli, describes how he handled 
the reconstruction of agriculture from the outset.** 
Even before the war ended he located, and estab¬ 
lished contact with, the ex-Jordanian officials of 
‘agriculture of the area, urging them to resume 
their functions immediately. The only radical 
change introduced was their new administrative 
independence, so different from the former cen¬ 
tralized system of administration, when even tri¬ 
vial decisions had to be referred for approval to 
the head office in Amman. 

From the beginning, the Israelis suggested to the 
local officials to draw upon Israeli experience and 
to introduce changes in techniques of cultivation 
and crops. However, the number of Israelis was 
limited at all times, not exceeding ten to twenty 
throughout the administered areas. The. agent of 
change has always been, not the Israeli, but the 
local extension officer. He achieved status by 
additional knowledge and by additional means put 
at his disposal, enabling him to conduct experi¬ 
ments and demonstrations. 

A conscious effort was made to involve, local 
leaders and village elders in the process of modern¬ 
ization. Their fields were included among those 
selected for experimentation whenever possible 
and they served as heads of local planning and 
production committees. Whenever a radically new 
concept or idea was suggested, a long period of 
gestation was recommended, so as to enable those 
involved to familiarize themselves, to assimilate it 
as something of their own rather than as some¬ 
thing utterly alien and new. 

* Shlomo Amir "Employment in Israel, the Dynamic 
Element in the Economy in Administered Areas"; in 
"Labour and National Insurance". Monthly Review 
of the Ministry of Labour", fin HebrewI 15 May 1973. 
** See S. Tevet; "The Cursed Blessing" — Weiden- 
feld and Nicholson, Jerusalem, 1968. 
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The transformation of agriculture in the adminis¬ 
tered areas is a good example of modernization in 
a well-defined sector, restricting changes to essen¬ 
tials, using local change agents, with minimal 
interference from outside. What was however 
unique in Israel, was the proximity of the highly 
developed agriculture of Israel and of a steady 
market for additional produce. 
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Similar approaches and ideas have been pro¬ 
pounded by Israelis in their development projects 
abroad. The book The Short Course in Develop¬ 
ment Training, by Macarov and Fradkin (Mas- 
sada 1973), presents a summing-up of those ideas. 
The concepts were taught in courses attended 
during the past 15 years by some 15,000 trainees, 
half of them in agriculture.. The main emphasis is 
invariably placed, not on specific techniques and 
professional issues, but on questions of general 
approach and changes in attitude. Some of the 
recommendations suggested to the. trainees on the 
general issue of transformation and modernization, 
in training programmes for field personnel in agri¬ 
culture, are worth noting: 

• Changes to be introduced must be simple, 
inexpensive and of direct benefit to the farmer. 

• They have to be adapted to the actual condi¬ 
tions in the particular locality. 

• Local sources of information, resources and 
innovation should be used as much as pos¬ 
sible. 

• The innovations suggested should be as far 
as possible consonant with local tradition and 
culture. 

• Local persons should be used as “agents of 
change”. 

• Additional support should be. sought through 
the traditional hierarchy and existing admin¬ 
istrative structure. 

These specific precepts reflect faithfully the under¬ 
lying principle, that rhanges should be kept to a 
minimum and the local tradition preserved to the 
maximum. 

The Mount Carmel Centre for Training in Com¬ 
munity Development specializes in courses aimed 
at assisting women in playing an active role in 
development processes of their societies. Some 
2,000 participants have attended courses and study 
tours since the start of the Centre’s programme 
some 12 years ago. 


Some works presented by students reflect the 
genuine concern of developing societies, not to 
let the process of modernization adversely affect 
their own personalities. To cite a specific example: 
here is what a student from Uganda wrote in 
1972, on adult education: 

"The world has always been changing t and one 
of the most important recent changes which affect 
adult education is the consequent weakening or 
even disappearance of traditional cultures, especi¬ 
ally in developing countries which are suddenly 
exposed to urbanization and industrialization. How 
does this change affect adult education ? 

"If a rich man has built his house and wants trees 
in his compound, he does not have to plant young 
seedlings, he can have already-big trees trans¬ 
planted into his compound. I am imagining such a 
tree, suddenly removed from its usual surrounding 
forest into a completely new environment, with the 
wind blowing il this way and that way, and man 
shaping it any way he wants. The tree is the 
people, the forest is the culture and the man is the 
agent of change. It is now a tree without its cul¬ 
tural background. That is the way I see a people 
whose traditional culture has been weakened or 
removed , and yet is exposed to urbanization and 
industrialization. 

"One has to stand firm if one is to lift something. 
If the ground on which one is standing is shaky or 
slippery, one just falls under the weight of whal 
one is lifting. Our culture is the ground, firm and 
secure, on which we stand so as to be able to ex¬ 
tend our hands to get hold of new things. Adult 
education helps people to adjust to a changing 
world. It is easier to help a person who is firm, 
because then he can move, than to help a person 
who is shaky and does not even know where he 
is — in this case one has to teach him to stand 
firm first, before new knowledge can be added." 

Another student, from Botswana, wrote about the 
function of an agent of change in a changing 
society: 

"To bring about change we have to know that we 
should not impose it on the people lest we get 
rejected. We must take our time so that the people 
can digest it and feel it is necessary for them. 

"As an agent of change, I still have a lot more to 
learn, especially the past history jpnd customs, for 
this will help me to understand the community and 
to be able to help it. We have to remember that 
our past customs have been moulded over long 
periods of change and adaptation. Social changes 
also must be brought about gradually, whether in 
a family or in a community as a whole. 
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‘7 have to find out the reasons why people behove 
in a certain way that I am not used to, so that 
whatever I do, I will not be very far from their 
line of thinking, so that I can help them make their 
decisions, whether to keep their old ways of living 
or not. I must see that when something new is 
started, it does not lead to abuse. 

"Traditional social attitudes should be modified to 
take new situations into account. We ourselves 
need to plan whenever we want to bring about 
change, lest we bring about something valueless. If 
we want to use machinery, for instance, we must 
be sure that we have skilled men to use it, or else 
it will be a white elephant. 

'We cannot achieve change overnight. There must 
be concern lor social justice and equality of op¬ 
portunity, and a commitment to achieve change by 
persuasion and consultation rather than compul¬ 
sion for satisfaction * 
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The famous Arusha Declaration of 1967 of Tan¬ 
zania’s Policy on Socialism and Self-Reliance is 
one of the. most important and original definitions 
of national and continental policy in recent years 
and contains numerous references to the need to 
conserve, values and self-respect within the process 
of modernization. In stating the reason for the 
need of a new approach to its development, it 
says: 

"We have been oppressed a great deal, we have 
been exploited a great deal and we have been 
disregarded a great deal. It is our weakness that 
has led to our being oppressed, exploited and 
disregarded. Now we want a revolution, a revolu¬ 
tion which brings to an end our weakness, so that 
we are never again exploited, oppressed or humi¬ 
liated.” 

Therefore the people have to learn to become self- 
reliant. Gifts from abroad should not be accepted 
in each case: 

"Gifts which increase, or act as a catalyst to, our 
own efforts are valuable. But gifts which could 
have the effect of weakening or distorting our own 
efforts should not be accepted until we have ask¬ 
ed ourselves a number of questions." 

Both quotations from a forthcoming book on the 
k Mount Carmel Centre, by Mary Saran. 


These are very astute observations, coming from 
one of the most influential and respected leaders 
in Africa. All those engaged in development co¬ 
operation, should bear in mind the basic under¬ 
lying precept: the self-respect of the recipient 
country or society is a most valuable element per 
se; in no way should it be damaged even for the 
sake of the achievement of material or technolo¬ 
gical advancement. 

The transformation of the donor-recipient relation, 
stressing equality of duties and privileges on both 
sides, has long been established and recognized in 
the development universe. It has even been given 
a formal recognition in the very title of the 
Pearson Report, “Partners in Development”. 

An important element in preparing for modern¬ 
ization is the increase of capacity for change. This 
forms a complex embracing awareness of new 
needs, disposition to accept innovations and the 
skills to absorb them. Therefore one of the im¬ 
portant objectives of training must be preparation 
for flexibility. One of the prerequisites of deve¬ 
lopment is precisely this capacity for change, so 
characteristic of the more developed societies (in 
addition to their richer resources). 
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To sum up: the objective of modern administra¬ 
tion in a traditional society should be: to olan, 
implement and review programmes primarily to 
train and prepare the population for greater flexi¬ 
bility and better capacitv to absorb changes for 
modem development, while at the same, time pre¬ 
serving local, regional and national identities and 
characteristics, and thus to achieve a proper in¬ 
terdependence between change and continuity. 

This makes it desirable to introduce limited 
changes in well defined areas. They ehould be 
gradual, commensurate with the local capacity for 
change. Every effort should be made to preserve 
identity and to maintain self-reliance and self- 
respect. Traditional leaders and existing institu¬ 
tions should be incorporated into the process of 
modernization and become its principal agents of 
change. 

The formula here suggested is admittedly complex 
and not clear-cut. But these strictures jppply to life 
itself. In any event, Israel’s experience at home 
and abroad shows that, at its best, die process of 
modernization consists of a combination of general. 
principles and ad hoc compromises, of vision and 
real ism. 
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MECHANIZED INFANTRY ON THE MOVE 


THE YOM KIPPUR WAR 

On Yom Kippur, October 6, 1973 at 2 p.m., the holiest 
day in the Jewish calendar, when one and all crowded the 
Synagogues, the State of Israel was invaded by the Armed 
Forces of Egypt and Syria. 

In spite of the suddenness of the attack, and initial diffi¬ 
culty, the Israel Armed Forces succeeded in turning the 
tables on the attackers who quickly asked their protectors 
and friends to arrange for a cease fire. Because of Israel’s 
strength, as demonstrated in the cease fire lines, for the 
first time in 26 years, a peaceful solution to the conflict 
seems now possible. 
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A bitter 
lesson for the 
Arabs 


Tel Aviv, Oct. 21 

With the bulk of the Egyptian 
Army on the east bank of the 
Suez Canal and a significant 
force from the Israeli Army on 
the west bank, the Arab-Israeli 
conflict has developed into a 
kind of looking glass war, the 
reflections of two vast armies 
staring back at each other from 
the bloodstained waters. But 
when the history of this war 
comes to be written it must be 
seen that in this first fortnight 
the Israelis have taught the 
Egyptians a lesson in military 
theory which even the memory 
of those comprehensive victo¬ 
ries six years ago can hardly 
diminish. 

The Egyptian plan to invade 
the Sinai peninsula was perfectly 
prepared and exquisitely carried 
out, with a care unusual in Arab 
armies. It has failed, so far at 
least, because it was the wrong 
one. Its fundamental weakness 
was that it relied upon the ability 
of their forces to hold the entire 
101-mile length of the Suez 
Canal. They crossed, not by one 
central bridgehead, but by many 
smaller ones, swarming on to the 
east bank like soldier ants and 
spreading out along the bank. 
There are some concentrations, 
notably at Ismailia in the centre 
and near Suez in the south, but 
it was for the most part a thin 
red line, rather than a stout- 
shafted spear that the Israelis 
found awaiting them after the 
first shocks of Yom Kippur 1973. 

Between 80,000 and 100,000 
Egyptian troops made the cross¬ 
ing, most of them contained in 
seven divisions. On the west bank 
remained for the most part only 
logistic support, command posts, 
artillery and missile batteries 
and communications links. If 
there was one merit in this 
deployment it was that it baffled 
the Israel high command. The 
Israeli looking for the central 
body of the Egyptian Army 
could not find it for the simple 
reason that it was not there. 

What they found instead was 
a chain of weak links in the 
Egyptian lines. But the Israelis 


crossed, not by several bridge¬ 
heads but by one, splitting the 
Egyptian forces in the north 
from those in the south and 
those on the east bank from 
those on the west. On Friday 
the Egyptians began to use their 
air force, but put only 10 per 
cent of their aircraft, at most, 
into the air. (The Israelis, put 
into the Egyptian position, 
would probably have committed 
their air force 500 per cent, with 
planes flying five missions a 
day.) Now, with 10 missile 
batteries already destroyed in 
the central sector of the Canal 
zone, the Israeli air force is able 
to give their army the support 
which it has needed and the 


Egyptian initiative has been 
lost. 

The present situation leaves 
President Sadat with an agoniz¬ 
ing decision. It is to withdraw 
some of the front line elements 
on the east bank to deal with 
the marauding Israeli army on 
the west, or to move up reserve 
forces from Cairo, including 
probably 200 to 300 tanks, to 
deal with the same problem. Put 
another way, should he loosen 
the foothold that Egypt has won 
on the east bank or should he 
leave his capital unprotected? 

Henry Stanhope 

Defence Correspondent 


— THE TIMES, LONDON, OCTOBER 22, 1973 
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“But whatever the results in 
Geneva, it is difficult to believe 
that any peace agreement or any 
international guarantees could 
survive the hitherto remorseless 
injection of the tools of war into 
the Middle East by the Soviet 
Union. In 18 days of war the 
Israelis destroyed a total of 550 
Arab aircraft, 1,000 Egyptian 
tanks, 1,000 Syrian tanks and 
more than 30 SAM missile bat¬ 
teries. The Arabs lost ten times 
as many aircraft in dogfights in 
1973 as in 1967, and a total of 
350 pilots, they also lost twice as 
many tanks and more than 8,000 
prisoners, the equivalent of a 
whole division. Today, every one 
of those tanks, aircraft and mis¬ 
siles has been replaced by the 
Russians.” 

— Winston Churchill in his 
article 'The Yom Kippur War’, 
published in The Observer, 
London. 


REUNION 



On 12th March, 1974, a booklet containing the names oi 2532 dead or presumed dead, was 
distributed at post offices. In the picture a bereaved father studies the war dead list. 


THE PARADE OF THE FALLEN 

by HATYIM HEFEH 

They come from the mountains, from the valley, from the desert, 
They come — names, faces, eyes — and stand for the parade. 
They come in a masculine step, strong and sunburnt, 

They emerge from the shattered planes and from the burnt tanks; 
They rise from behind the rocks, from across the dunes, 
from connecting ditches, 

Brave as lions, tough as tigers, swift as eagles, 

And they pass one by one between two rows of angels, 

Who feed them candy and place flowers around their necks; 

And I look at them, and all of them are happy. 

These are my brothers, these are my brothers. 

And they meet one another, black eyes and blue and brown, 

And they remind each other of names, and weapons, and places,. 
And pour each other cups of coffee and tea 
And burst suddenly together shouting: "Hi, boy!" 

And they meet in the large assemblage, friends and comrades, 
And officers slap the privates' shoulders and the privates shake 
the officers' hands, 




And they burst in song and clap hands 

And all the dwellers of heaven listen to them beside themselves. 

And the get-together lasts a day and a night, and a day and a night, 
Because such bunch has not yet been above! 

And then suddenly they hear familiar voices cry, 

And they look homeward at father and mother, at the wives, 
children and brothers, 

And their faces are silent and they stand perplexed 

And then someone quickly whispers: Forgive us, but we had to! 

We won the battles and now we are resting. 

These are my brothers, these are my brothers. 

And so they stand, the light on their faces, 

And the Lord alone passes among them, 

With tears in His eyes He kisses their wounds 
And He says in a trembling voice to the white angels: 

These are my sons, these are my sons! 

(Translated by M. Sherman) 


LOVE SONG 

by AMOS ETTINGER 

Without wanting to 
We learned to love one another. 

Through the tension. 

The overcrowding. 

The fear, 

The hope. 

The hot days 
And the cold nights. 

All these brought us nearer to one another. 

Without wanting to 
We learned to love one another. 

Through the Commander's love for the Battalion 
Discipline was bom. 

Through the Battalion's love for the Commander 
Friendship was born. 

Through the Military Policeman's love for the driver 
Rapport was born. 

Through the tank-driver's love for steel 
Victory was born. 

Through the secretary's love for the Commander 
A wedding was born. 

All this. 

Because of the tension. 

The overcrowding, 

The hot days 
And the cold nights. 



Eighteen Murdered in 
Kiryat Shmona Terror 

Three Arabs kill women and children, 

then die in blast 
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PRIME MINISTER GOLDA MEIR 


Prime Minister Golda Meir said, Israei placed 
responsibility for the slaughter in Kiryat Shmona 
on the Lebanese Government and on inhabitants 
of that country who aided the terrorists. 

Addressing a packed Knesset (Parliament) 
chamber after presiding over an extraordinary 
session of the Cabinet, Mrs. Meir said it was the 
nation’s duty to defend and help the residents of 
that northern border town. 

Hie 18 dead, she said, included eight children, 
live women, two soldiers and three male civilians. 

FOREIGN MINISTER ABBA EBAN: 

“The full scope of the atrocity committer! by 
Arab terrorists against men, women and children 
at Kiryat Shmona is still not fully clear, but it is 
already plain that an immense brutality has been 
perpetrated in violation of every law of civilization 
and humanity. Every civilized man and woman 


It was not a movement of liberation that had 
perpetrated the attack but a movement of murder 
for the sake of murder. “This nation has suffered 
much through the generations,” said Mrs. Meir. 
“And we are in an independent Jewish state cap¬ 
able of defending itself and its citizens.” 

Mrs. Meir read out a circular left behind by 
the. terrorists in Kiryat Shmona which was signed 
by the “Popular Front: General Command” and 
declared that the armed struggle would continue 
until Israel was destroyed and replaced by a 
“democratic Palestinian state of Jews and Arabs.” 


in the world must be asking to what lengths this 
peril will go. 

“The lesson must be: implacable, resistance to 
the terrorists and an end to the deplorable indul¬ 
gence with which these organizations have been 
surrounded in many places.” 


NAMES OF THE VICTIMS 

Shimon Biton, 30, his son Avi, five, and his 
two-and-a-half-year-old daughter; 

Ya’acov and Miriam Gueta, both 30; 

Esther Cohen, 40, her son David, 17, and her daughter Shula, 14; 

Fannie Shitrit, 30, and her children Yocheved, 11, 

Aharon, 8, and Motti, four; 

Hansa Stern, 47, and her daughter Rachel, eight; 

Shaul Ben-Eliahu, 30; 

Esther Wozana, 60; 

Acting Officer Mordechai Grady, 20, of Bamat Hasharon; 

. Rav-Turai Suahil Abdak, 20 of Tarshiha. 
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Zionism — world's oldest national liberation movement 


by YOSEF TEKOAH, Israel Ambassador to the United Nations 


Zionism is the love of Zion. Zionism is the 
Jewish people’s liberation movement, the quest for 
freedom, for equality with other nations. Yet in 
an organization in which liberation movements 
are hailed and supported, the Jewish people’s 
struggle to restore its independence and sovereignty 
is maligned and slandered in an endless spate of 
malice and venom. 


WHAT IS ZIONISM ? 

► When the. Jews, exiled from their land in the 
seventh century before the Christian era, sat by 
the rivers of Babylon and wept, but also prayed 
and sought ways to go home, that was already 
Zionism. 

P When in a mass revolt against their exile they 
returned and rebuilt the Temple and re-establish¬ 
ed their State, that was Zionsrn. 

► When they were, the last people in the entire 
Mediterranean basin to resist the forces of the 
Roman Empire and to struggle for independency, 
that was Zionism. 

► When for centuries after the Roman conquest 
they refused to surrender and rebelled again and 
again against the invaders, that was Zionism. 

► When, uprooted from their land by the con¬ 
querors and dispersed by them all over the. world, 
they continued to dream and to strive to return 
to Israel, that was Zionism. 

P When, during the long succession of foreign in¬ 
vaders, they tried repeatedly to regain sovereignty 
at least in part of their homeland, that was 
Zionism. 

► When they volunteered from Palestine and from 
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all over the world to establish Jewish armies that 
fought on the. side of the Allies in the First World 
War and helped to end Ottoman subjugation, 
that was Zionism. 

► When they formed the Jewish Brigade in the 
Second World War to fight Hitler, while Arab 
leaders supported him, that was Zionism. 

■ 

► When Jews went to gas chambers with the 
name of Jerusalem on their lips, that was Zionism. 

► When, in the forests of Russia and the Ukraine 
and other parts of East Europe, Jewish partisans 
battled the Germans and sang of the land where 
palms are growing, that was Zionism. 

► When Jews fought British colonization while 
the Arabs of Palestine and the neighbouring 
Arabs States were being helped by it, that was 
Zionism. 

Zionism is one. of the world’s oldest anti-im¬ 
perialist movements. It aims at securing for the 
Jewish people the rights possessed by other nations, 
it harbours malice towards none. It seeks co¬ 
operation and understanding with the Arab peo¬ 
ples and with their national movements. 

Zionism is as sacred to the Jewish people as 
the national liberation movements are to the na¬ 
tions of Africa and Asia... If there is to be hope 
for peace in the Middle East, there must be 
between Israel and the Arab States mutual res¬ 
pect for each other’s sacred national values — 
not distortion and abuse. 

Zionism was not born in the Jewish ghettoes 
of Europe, but on the battlefield against imperia¬ 
lism in ancient Israel. It is not an out-moded 
nationalistic revival but an unparalleled epic of 
centuries of resistance to force and bondage. 
Those who attack it attack the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples and provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. 


DO 

YOU 0 
KNOW? 

Same basic facts 
about 

JERUSALEM 

*Pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem ? 

They shall prosper 
that love thee. 

Psalm 122.6 


Th# book of Pulmi It attributed 
by tradition to King David 
who made Jerusalem hit capital 
in the yaar 1000 aC.E. 
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For the past 25 years a silent 
war has raged in Israel, its com¬ 
muniques rarely making the head¬ 
lines or even appearing in the 
daily press. Nonetheless, Israel’s 
quiet ‘‘War Against Disease" has 
escalated sharply over the past 
decade, and today biomedical re¬ 
search in Israel compares favour¬ 
ably, on a per capita basis, with 
similar efforts in Western Europe 
and the United States. 

There are impressive reasons 
why Israel, though its population 
is small (all of three million), ser¬ 
ves as a major arena in the 
world-wide struggle against dis¬ 
ease. Consider, for instance, its 
decade-long scientific manpower 
explosion. According to some 
estimates, this process of "scien- 
tiflcation" has been so rapid 
that if it continued for only a 
century it would produce a whol¬ 
ly unique country, one populated 
by a majority of scientists! Fur¬ 
thermore, the accent on biome¬ 
dical science in Israel is attested 
to by the existence of three flou¬ 
rishing medical schools, a bevy of 
governmental and private Insti- 
tutes and several major hospitals 


The Third 

m 

Front 

Edward L. Tapper 


that also engage in research. An 
additional medical school in Beer- 
sheba was approved this year, 
and plans are now at the draw¬ 
ing-board stage. Finally, mass 
immigration — which has brought 
Jews together from the four cor¬ 
ners of the earth — has turned 
Israel into a sought-after mini¬ 
laboratory for the study of envi¬ 
ronmental and genetic influence 
on a broad spectrum of diseases. 

One major force in Israel's 
"War Against Disease" is, of 
course, the Weizmann Institute of 
Science. While the Institute has 
earned many laurels in the fields 
of mathematics, physics, inorganic 
and organic chemistry, it may 
come as a surprise that nearly 
half of its research is conducted 
in the biological and biomedical 
fields. In fact, nine senior staff 
members, including the Head of 
the Department of Biological 
Ultrastructure, Professor David 
Danon, are trained medical doc¬ 
tors. Although the Institute's ma¬ 
jor expansion into the biological 
sciences has occurred only within 
the last ten years, its interest in 
health-oriented research can be 


traced back to the beginnings of 
its history. Shortly before the out¬ 
break of World War II, the Daniel 
Sieff Research Institute (around 
which the Weizmann institute 
developed) with its modest crew 
of some 20 pioneering scientists, 
while mainly involved in agricul¬ 
turally-oriented research, was also 
studying and producing pharma¬ 
ceuticals which, at the time, 
could be obtained nowhere else. 
Today, the Weizmann Institute's 
biomedical research encompasses 
scores of individual research pro¬ 
jects carried out in virtually all 
the faculties. 

Manning the front-line posi¬ 
tions in the fight against disease 
is the medical doctor, confronted 
daily with the problems of diag¬ 
nosing and curing illness. But 
medical men need powerful 
weapons to perform their job — 
accurate and rapid diagnostic 
tests, potent * pharmaceuticals, 
and familiarity with the details of 
the body’s functions and how 
they are affected by disease. 

Because the Weizmann Institute 
is not affiliated with any one 
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medical school, its main function 
in this regard lies in the essential 
job of carrying out research which 
eventually may provide clinicians 
with new pharmaceuticals, elec¬ 
tronic devices, diagnostic proce¬ 
dures, and greater knowledge 
concerning the molecular bases of 
the life-processes — and their 
disruption by disease. 

! in fact, it is difficult to point 
to any major body system which 
is not under study at the Institute. 
Be it the digestive or reproductive 
system, the circulatory or endo¬ 
crine systems, the nervous or the 
skeletal and muscular systems, 
somewhere on the Institute’s cam¬ 
pus groups of researchers are con¬ 
tributing towards increasing the 
sum total of information about 
the human body — information 
not necessarily all applicable 
right now, but certainly available 
to future generations of research¬ 
ers. Often enough, though, these 
studies do lead to breakthroughs 
in understanding particular pro¬ 
cesses — and thus to new ap¬ 
proaches in the prevention, de¬ 
tection, or treatment of disease. 


Primary to the life-sciences re¬ 
search at the Institute is the focus 
on cancer. An outgrowth of major 
basic contributions in cellular 
biology, immunology, and gene¬ 
tics made by Rehovot scientists, 
cancer-related research accounts 
for about half of the Institute's 
biomedical investigations and is 
carried out in six of its 19 depart¬ 
ments. The scope of this effort is, 
therefore, so broad that only its 
most important aspects can be 
sketched here. 

One internationally known In¬ 
stitute cancer investigator is Leo 
Sachs, Otto Meyerhof Professor of 
Biology and Head of the De¬ 
partment of Genetics. Once there 
were only three known ways of 
treating cancer — destruction of 
the malignancy by surgery, radia¬ 
tion, or potent chemicals. Now 
it appears that fourth possibility 
exists: transformation of cancer¬ 
ous cells back into normal ones. 
Prof. Sachs has demonstrated 
that this can be done in the test 
tube. Whether it can be effected 
also in living animals still re¬ 
mains to be seen. In another ap¬ 
proach, the Sachs team has shown 


that a protein derived from the 
Jack bean, known as concana- 
valin A, can preferentially bind, 
clump and eventually kill malig¬ 
nant cells. Among Prof. Sachs' 
priorities is the attempt to modify 
concanavalin A so that it might 
have a therapeutic use in human 
cancer. 

One of the founding fathers of 
cancer research at the Institute 
was Dr. Isaac Berenblum, Jack 
Cotton Professor of Cancer Re¬ 
search and former Head of the 
Department of Experimental Bio¬ 
logy. Although retired for the past 
two years, Prof. Berenblum still 
works actively in the lab. In study¬ 
ing cancer induction by chemical 
means, he developed the persu¬ 
asive so-called two-stage theory 
which explained the process of 
the formation of malignant tumors. 
In addition, he has found a sub¬ 
stance in the spleen Which can 
partially protect mice from deve¬ 
loping leukemia after exposure to 
strong X-rays. This work raises an 
interesting question: can this 
spleen extract be used to combat 
radiation sickness or to lessen the 
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side-effects of clinical radiation 
therapy? 

Dr. Michael Feldman, Philip M. 
Klutznick Professor of Develop¬ 
mental Biology and Head of the 
Department of Cell Biology, Prof. 
Nathan Trainin of the same de¬ 
partment, and Dr. Michael Sela, 
who is the W. Garfield Weston 
Professor of Immunology in the 
Department of Chemical Immuno¬ 
logy, are all investigating the re¬ 
lationship of immunology to can¬ 
cer. Prof. Trainin, for example, 
has demonstrated that removal of 
an animal's thymus — the gland 
that controls certain immunologi¬ 
cal mechanisms — increases sus¬ 
ceptibility to cancer, and has ex¬ 
tracted a factor from the gland 
which, he believes, is one element 
in the body's natural defenses 
against cancer. Prof. Feldman 
has shown how certain white 
blood cells, lymphocytes, can be 
sensitized in the test tube to at¬ 
tack and destroy malignant cells. 
Now, he is testing these killer 
cells to see if they are capable 
of preventing cancerous growth 
and metastasis in laboratory ani¬ 
mals. In Prof. Sela's laboratories, 
researchers are intensively inves¬ 
tigating leukemia and studying 
immunological techniques possibly 
applicable to cancer detection 
and therapy. 

But cancer research is only part 
of biomedical research at the 
Weizmann Institute; practical 
contributions to a wide range of 
other medical problems have also 
been made by Rehovot scientists. 
Heart disease, for example, is im¬ 
mediately below cancer on the 
“most wanted list" of medical 
science. So Or. Henryk Fischler of 
the Department of Electronics, to¬ 
gether with Department head 
Ephraim Frei, Benjamin Abrams 
Professor of Electronics, has ap¬ 
plied expert know-how in biome¬ 
dical engineering to improving an 


electronic device used in treat¬ 
ing coronary disease — the surgi¬ 
cally-implanted cardiac pace¬ 
maker, an essential tool for co¬ 
ordinating and stimulating the ac¬ 
tion of the heart in various coro¬ 
nary malfunctions. Since pace¬ 
makers run on internal batteries, 
they must be replaced surgically 
every year and a half. Dr. Fisch- 
ler's new-model pacemaker, how¬ 
ever, may be conveniently and 
painlessly recharged overnight, 
thus eliminating unnecessary sur¬ 
gery. The Electronics Department 
has also developed a magnetical¬ 
ly-controlled probe which can be 
used to investigate circulatory dis¬ 
orders and magnetic contrast ma¬ 
terials to improve X-ray diagnos¬ 
tic techniques in gastrointestinal 
examinations. 

The horrors of heroin addiction, 
to point to quite a different area 
of biomedical research, is a seri¬ 
ous medical and social problem, 
and have led to the development, 
in the United States, of new ex¬ 
perimental drugs (naloxone and 
naltrexone) which, while not ad¬ 
dictive themselves, can induce 
painful withdrawal symptoms in 
addicts when they attempt to 
“shoot the big H" while under 
treatment. Naloxone, therefore, 
discourages the use of the hard 
drugs and makes possible an 
eventual cure. The time is ripe 
for wide-scale clinical tests of this 
drug, but the basic material for 
manufacturing it is in very short 
supply. Dr. David Lavie, Israel 
Matz Professor of Organic Chem¬ 
istry at the Institute, is now in¬ 
vestigating the use of a poppy 
(Papaver bracteatum) that con¬ 
tains rather large quantities of 
the chemical precursors needed 
for naloxone and which can be 
grown successfully in Israel's sub¬ 
tropical climate. Lavie intends 
also to use the flower's extract 
for developing new and perhaps 
even more potent narcotic-anta¬ 
gonistic pharmaceuticals. 


Other research, carried out in 
the Department of Organic Che¬ 
mistry by Prof. David Shapiro in 
cooperation with U.S. scientists, 
has led to a sensitive pre-natal 
test for the fatal Gaucher's Dis¬ 
ease and to a fundamental un¬ 
derstanding of the nature of Tay- 
Sachs Disease. Both of these are 
rare genetic maladies, of particu¬ 
lar interest since they are much 
more common among Ashkenazi 
Jews than any other ethnic groups. 

Better medicine means that 
man lives longer, so science is 
starting to search for deeper un¬ 
derstanding of the whys and 
wherefores of aging. At the 
Weizmann Institute, Dr. David 
Danon, Patrick. E. Gorman Profes¬ 
sor of Biological Ultrastructure 
and Head of the Department of 
Biological Ultrastructure, is study¬ 
ing the aging of red blood cells 
— as a model for understanding 
the aging process in general. One 
of the things he has already learn¬ 
ed is that there are distinct differ¬ 
ences in the properties of the cell's 
surface which enable the body to 
distinguish "old" from "young” 
blood corpuscles. In related work 
on red blood cells. Dr. Harold 
Flowers, in cooperation with Prof. 
Nathan Sharon (Sadie and Joeeph 
Danciger Professor of Molecular 
Biology), both of the Institute's ‘ 
Department of Biophysics, has de¬ 
veloped a method of converting 
blood types for use in transfu¬ 
sions. Since patients may only be 
given blood compatible with their 
own blood type, the possibility of 
altering blood types makes a par¬ 
ticular donor's blood potentially 
acceptable to a much larger num¬ 
ber of recipients, thus increasing 
its usefulness both in emergency 
and routine hospital applications. 

The modern concern with the 
workings of thejsrain — and its 
interrelation with behaviour, both 
normal and abnormal — is also 
reflected at the Weizmann Insti¬ 
tute. Professor David Samuel, the 
Sherman Professor of Physical , 
Chemistry in the Department of 
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Isotope Research, heads an active 
group now investigating the 
L causes and possible cures of 
manic-depression, some aspects 
of epilepsy and schizophrenia and 
the age-old question of how men 
and animals learn, remember and 
forget. 

Perhaps one of the grimmer 
anomalies of our times is that 
in countries with the poorest 
medical standards, child bearing 
proceeds at rates far beyond 
those with which those societies 
can cope. But in countries blessed 
by advanced medical services, the 
birthrate is low and thousands of 
women seek medical advice in 
order to increase their chances of 
conception. The fundamental stud¬ 
ies in hormone action and repro¬ 
duction carried out by Dr. Hans 
R. Lindner, Adlai E. Stevenson III 
Professor of Endocrinology and 
Reproductive Biology and Mead 
of the Department of Biodyna¬ 
mics, are aimed at elucidating the 
physiological basis for new ap¬ 
proaches to both extremes of 
man's reproduction problems — 
over-fertility and sterility. Typify¬ 
ing traditional cooperation bet¬ 
ween the Institute and centres of 
research abroad. Prof. Lindner's 
group is now engaged in colla¬ 
borative projects not only in con¬ 
junction with Tel Aviv's Municipal 
Medical Center, the Kaplan Hospi¬ 
tal in Rehovot, and the Hebrew 
Universily-Hadassah Medical Cen¬ 
ter in Jerusalem, but also with 
the Post-graduate School of Me¬ 
dicine, London, and the University 
of California’s School of Medi¬ 
cine. 

Weizmann scientists have thus 
taken very much to heart the ad¬ 
vice given by Nobel Laureate Pro¬ 
fessor Richard Willstatter in Reho¬ 
vot 40 years ago at the opening 
of the Daniel Sieff Research In¬ 
stitute, forerunner of the Weiz¬ 
mann Institute. "Over the gales of 
this Institute," Prof. Willstatter 
then declared, "I see written: 
'Work for Science. Work for this 
country. Work for humanity'." 
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A new X-ray precession dif¬ 
fractometer, which analyses the 
structure of crystals with the 
same accuracy as far more 
complicated and expensive dif¬ 
fractometers, is now being mar¬ 
keted by the Yeda Research 
and Development Co. Ltd. at 
the Weizmann Institute. The in 
strument, priced at $25,000 and 
sold under the name of “Dif- 
frex,' is an impressive addition 
to the range of novel scientific 
instruments developed at Yeda 
over the past two years. The 
first group of diffractometers 
have been manufactured by the 
Beta Engineering and Develop¬ 
ment Co. of Beersheba, and 
orders have already been re¬ 
ceived for them. 

According to one of its in¬ 
ventors, Dr. Dov Rabinovich, 


(who worked together with the 
late Prof Gerhard Schmidt) of 
the Institute's Department of 
Structural Chemistry, this diffrac¬ 
tometer represents a departure 
from others on the market in 
that it is based on the principle 
of precession motion of a single 
crystal To explain this motion, 
Dr. Rabinovich refers to a spin¬ 
ning top whose axis is in an 
upright position while the top 
spins rapidly but which be¬ 
gins to "precess" (i e. its axis 
changes orientation in space) 
when the top starts to slow 
down Precession motion is 
used to expose each plane of 
the crystal to the X-ray beam; 
the principle has been used in 
X-ray cameras, but never be¬ 
fore applied to single crystal 
diffractometers 
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ISRAEL’S SHORT WAR DOCTRINE 
SUCCESSFULLY CONTENDED WITH THE 
ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF A * LONG’ WAR 


Israel's defence doctrine, dictated by the coun¬ 
try’s limited resources, stipulates that it will have 
only a small regular army, basing its security and 
armed forces on a maximum mobilization of the 
national potential when necessary. Such a mobil¬ 
ization encompasses not only men but also cars, 
mechanical equipment and even entire workshops 
such as garages, bakeries, etc. which will then com¬ 
pletely or partly cease to servo civilian consumers 
and become part of the army logistics. Only a 
limited number of men and enterprises are re¬ 
cognized as indispensable to the civilian economy 
and will consequently not be mobilized. By and 
large, the civilian economy at times of war, is 
operated by those who for reasons of age, health 
or sex have not been called up. It follows, by the 
same doctrine, that Israel should endeavour to 
have a short war so that even if considerable harm 
is caused through general mobilization, the- dam¬ 
age will last for a relatively short time. During that 
time, civilian needs and army requirements — with 
the exception of food — can then be met out of 
existing stocks, while the growing demand will only 
be felt after demobilization of reservists has begun. 

The course of events in the October War did 
not fit into that pattern and Israel's industry had 
to adapt itself to circumstances which it had not 
foreseen, reorganize in order to go on producing 
and act with utmost resourcefulness in solving pro¬ 
blems. Today, it can be said that the ordeal was 
dealt with successfully. 

The massive draft of manpower of course led 
to a drastic decrease in the. absolute number of in¬ 
dustrial workers. But above all, it hit the profes¬ 
sional and managerial groups. In many plants 
there remained a sufficient labour force to operate 
machinery even at the. pre-war production level. 
But there, was a lack of foremen, technicians, main¬ 
tenance personnel, production managers, etc. — 
a situation liable to cause a sharp drop in produc¬ 
tion, even beyond the .rate of decrease in total man¬ 
power. Moreover, the nation-wide blackout im¬ 
posed at the outbreak of hostilities and the. absence 
of regular public transportation facilities have, in 
tnany cases, made night-shift work impracticable. 
These conditions, on top of preoccupation with 
children left at home, or relatives at the front, 
sometimes affected the worker’s — mainly women’s 
— willingness to work overtime or at odd hours. 


The various branches of industry and economy 
are. not equally sensitive to these vicissitudes. 
Mining and quarrying, highly dependent on male 
workers, trucks and engineering equipment, is 
liable to be — and was indeed — hit in a far 
worse way than, say, the food and beverage 
industry, where the percentage of women employ¬ 
ed is much higher. Indeed, while mining output 
dropped by over 50%, the production of food 
suffered a 15% decrease only. This data should be 
viewed against the average decline of all industrial 
activities which was 35%, approximately matching 
the. decrease in the number of workers. 

How is this relatively small decline to be ex¬ 
plained? Managements and workers alike have 
strived to offset the handicaps. They set up joint 
emergency committees which on the one hand 
looked after the soldier’s and his family’s needs 
and on the other dealt with difficulties that arose 
at the plant. Resistance to labour mobility within 
enterprises dwindled and all efforts were geared 
to boost productivity. 

Gradually the economy became adjusted to the 
emergency conditions and, with the removal of 
some of the major handicaps, industrial output 
gre.w although the number of employees had not 
changed much. A large textile factory in the south 
employing 600 workers and manufacturing cotton 
yarn, acrylic yarn and worsted yam at a total value 
of sales which, in 1973, amounted to IL35m. had 
remained, when the war broke out, with a single 
foreman, practically no department heads and 
less than half its maintenance personnel. In spite 
of the good-will and devotion of the employetes, 
production dropped by 25% in October. Yet, the 
gap has been closing at a monthly rate of 3% and 
by the end of December the decrease was 19% 
only. Moreover, eager not to fail its customers and 
having its future in mind, the Company, en¬ 
couraged and aided like the others by the Govern¬ 
ment’s special financial arrangements, has manag¬ 
ed to honour its obligations and all orders were 
delivered. 

It may be said that Israel’s industry has passed 
its latest test with honours, kept the country and 
its armed forces constantly supplied with all cur¬ 
rent needs, and fulfilled its international ob¬ 
ligations. 


Reprinted item the News Bulletin oi the Manufacturers Association ot Israel. 
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TWO REFUGEE 
PROBLEMS 


SOME BASIC FACTS 



e of the refugee camps, indeed, had developed into thriving communities... 

U.N. DOCUMENT S/8124 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY—GENERAL (U THANT) IB AUGUST 1967 



JEWISH REFUGEES ■12000 



ARAB REFUGEES I IT^o5o1 


JEWISH REFUGEES from Arab Countrias 


Since 1948 


621,000 




ARAB REFUGEES 1949 


Based on British 
Mandatory 
Census, 1946 

519 - 650,000 

U N Estimate 

715 - 730,000 

Arab Claim 

800,000 
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Soviet Immigrants 
Help Growth Of Music 

The current immigration of Soviet Jews has Varlofski and Kopclman, but said it was too soon 

dramatically raised the performing potential of to determine what impact the music-minded Rus- 

Israeli music. In fact, the number of talented and sian Jews will have on creating Israeli music, 

well-trained musicians coming from the Soviet 

Union is making it difficult for some Israelis to distinctive characteristics of Israeli music, 

meet the competitive challenge. Dr. Michal the lecturer said, involved the efforts of composers 

Smoria-Cohen, Director of Musical Services for the from Eur0 P e > who left their own backgrounds, to 

Israel Broadcasting Authority, noted however that 6° back to what they considered the roots of 

there are sufficient openings in musical bodies to Israeli culture and incorporate Eastern sounds 

absorb the large numbers of musicians among the including many Yemenite melodies into classical 
Soviet immigrants. as we ^ as music here. The use of Oriental 

themes, such as the Arabic shepherd's flute sounds, 
Dr. Cohen pointed out that the influx of Rus- by composers with central and eastern European 

sian musicians has reinforced the country’s vio- training, formed the base of Israeli music at its 

linists and cellists, in terms of enhanced numbers beginnings. She cited five composers, Paul Ben- 

and quality. Chaim, Joseph Tal, Oedoen Partos, Mordechai 

Setter, and Alexander Uri Abashowitz who came 
The contribution of Russian immigrants toward to Israe i as ma ture artists and changed their styles 

raising the standards of Israeli music, Dr. Cohen to a more national music with highly Eastern 

pointed out, is centered on the performing side tones. Among many newly-graduated Israeli com- 

rather than the creative one, similar to the Aliyah posers who are distinguishing themselves, Dr. 

from Germany in the mid 30’s. She cited two Cohen noted Yitzhak Tamir, Yitzhak Sadeh, Tsvi 

talented composers among the Russian newcomers, Avni and Ami Mayim. 
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E HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

13 PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES (1st Century b.c.e.) 



The Hassidean party of the early days of. 
the Hasmonean revolt developed into the 
known as the Pharisees. The name, 
in Hebrew means separatists, presum- 
ably refers to their insistence on ritual purity. 
They developed the process of interpretation 
of tne Torah, giving wide-ranging meanings 
to the Scriptural text. Their teachings evolved 
into the Mishnah and Talmud, and thus con¬ 
stitute the basis of rabbinic Judaism. They 
also stressed the religious importance of study 4 
and denied that knowledge was the preroga¬ 
tive of the priesthood. Their own membership - 
was by no means homogeneous, and they 
tended to popularize the Jewish religion and 
decrease the occlusive importance of the 
Temple cult. 

In all these aims they were opposed by a 
party called the Sadducees, which name may 
derive from Zaddok, who was a high p pesL w 
in biblical times. This group, which was 
largely made up of priests and aristocrats, 
insisted on the exclusive centrality of the 
Temple and objected to the broad interpreta¬ 
tion the Pharisees were applying to the Bible. 
They rejected the Pharisaic supernatural be¬ 
liefs, qlaiming that they had no basis in 
Mosaic Law. They denied the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body and the immortality 
of the soul and rejected the belief in the 
existence of angels and ministering spirits. 
Because of their strict adherence to the letter 


of the written law, the Sadducees acted 
severely in cases involving the death penalty. 
The Mosaic principle of “an eye for an *ye” 
was interpreted literally and not as referring 
to monetary compensation — the view adopt¬ 
ed by the Pharisees. There were also nume¬ 
rous legal ritualistic details in which these 
two parties differed. The Sadducees were far 
less popular in their outlook. By virtue of the 
fact that it was drey who controlled the 
Temple and constituted the religious establish¬ 
ment, the Pharisees were, in fact, revolution¬ 
aries. The latter did not limit either their 
opinions or their activities to the religious 
sphere; they objected to the Hasmonean 
dynasty assuming both the kingship and the 
high priesthood, holding that the high priest¬ 
hood should be in other hands. The fact 
that the Hasmoneans were not of the Davidic 
line also affected the recognition they were 
given as kings. In the reign of Alexander 
Yannai most of the Pharisees fled the country 
because of royal persecution. However, the 
efforts of the Pharisees were centered on the 
religious life of the-people, and the attitudes 
and doctrines they developed there, became 
the basis for Judaism throughout the ages. 

During this period, several sects sprang up, 
amongst whom the Essenes stand out. Isola¬ 
tionist in their f&tld&k, they removed them¬ 
selves from the mainstream of Jewish life. 
None of them survived. 
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YITZHAK RABIN 

PRIME MINISTER DESIGNATE 


The Central Committee o! the Israel 
Labour Party has decided to propose 
the name of Labour Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, former Chief of Staff of the Israel 
Defence Forces and Israel's Ambassa¬ 
dor to Washington, for the post of Prime 
Minister in lieu of Mrs. Golda Meir, 
who resigned in the beginning of 
April. Mr. Rabin received 298 votes 
while Mr. Shimon Peres, the Minister 
for Information in Mrs. Golda Meir's 
Cabinet, received 254 votes. 

The President of Israel, Professor 
Ephraim Katzir, formally entrusted 
Mr. Rabin with the forming of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Rabin has 21 days to form 
the new Government. 




YERUHAM MESHEL 

ELECTED HISTADRUT CHIEF 



Mr. Yeruham Meshel was offi¬ 
cially elected Secretary-General 
of the Histadrut, (Israel’s Federa¬ 
tion of Labour) after six months 
as interim head of the Labour 
Federation. He will head a new 
central committee of 19 members, 
15 of whom were approved by 
the Histadrut Executive. 

Mr. Meshel was also elected to 
head Hevrat Ovdim the Hista¬ 
drut holding company. 

Mr. Meshel, along with Mr. 
Israel Here, Head of the Afro- 
Asian Section in International 
Department of Histadrut paid a 
10-day visit to India in Septem¬ 
ber, 1972 (see News From Israel, 
Vol. XIX, No. 19). 






Mordechai Gw 
named 
Chief of Staff 


He writes children’s books, and led the para¬ 
troops who captured Jerusalem’s Temple Mount 
in 1967. An experienced diplomat, 44-year-old 
Gen. Mordechai Gur has been named the 10th 
Chief of Staff of Israel’s Defence Forces. 

In 1971, after completing a two-year stint as 
O.C. Northern Command, Gur was sent to Wash¬ 
ington as military attache and following the Yom 
Kippur War headed Israel’s military delegation 
to the Geneva Peace talks. A return stint as O.C. 


Northern Command preceded his new appoint¬ 
ment. 

Gur’s rise through the ranks has been meteoric. 
In 1967 he was in command of the reserve para- 
troop brigade which conquered the Old City and 
East Jerusalem, and in contrast to all the for¬ 
mer Chiefs of Staff, he was just a soldier in the 
Palmah during the War of Independence. In the 
1956 Sinai Campaign he commanded the Nahal 
airborne brigade which took part in the action 
at the Mitla Pass, and was later cited for bravery 
by the then Chief of StafT, Moshe Dayan, for his 
part in the battle of Khan Yunis in the Gaza 
Strip. 

In 1958 he was sent to study military strategy 
at the Ecole de Guerre in Paris, returning to Israel 
in 1961 to command the Golani Infantry brigade, 
lie later headed the Command and Staff College 
and after a year with the operations section at 
the General Command he was given command 
of the reserve paratroop battalion which took the 
Old City of Jerusalem. 

After the Six Day War he was named O.C. 
Central Command and two years later was sent 
to Washington as Israel’s military attache where 
he worked in close cooperation with former Chief 
of Staff Yitzhak Rabin, who was Ambassador to 
the U.S., in purchasing equipment for the defence 
forces. 

Gur headed the Israeli military delegation to 
the Geneva disengagement talks with the Egyp¬ 
tians in December 1973 and in January 1974 
and returned to Israel to take over the Northern 
Command a second time. 

Gen. Gur, and the other officers who have 
been appointed to high-ranking posts in the De¬ 
fence Forces might be said to represent a new 
generation in the nation’s history. Too young to 
have held command posts during the War of Inde¬ 
pendence they have taken over from the found¬ 
ing fathers of the armed forces, continuing the 
tradition of solid training and daring initiative. 
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THE SEARCH 
FDR PEACE 

ISRAEL WELCOMES 

THE EXTENSION OF UNEF 

MANDATE 




By Yosef Tekoah, Israel's Permanent 
Representative at the United Nations 


In no part of the world has the search for peace 
been more complex than in the Middle East. No 
efforts have been beset by greater obstacles than 
those directed toward resolving the Israel-Arab 
conflict. 

War, bloodshed, hostility and hatred have pla¬ 
gued the area for twenty-six years. Even now, 
not all the guns have been silenced. Syrian aggres¬ 
sion is continuing and is endangering the cease-fire 
established by the Security Council. Yet, there 
is a spark of hope. The talk of peace is more 
audible today than in the past. Negotiation bet¬ 
ween the parties to the conflict, agreement between 
Israel and the Arab States are no longer distant 
aspirations. The United Nations Emergency Force 
is part of these new prospects. 

In their disengagement of forces agreement, 
Israel and Egypt have placed special responsibili¬ 
ties on the; UNEF. Indeed, the presence of the 
Force is essential for the implementation of that 
agreement. Further tasks might be assigned to 
the UNEF in other understandings that would be 
reached between the parties. 


Israel welcomes, therefore, the extension of the 
UNEF mandate for a period of six months. 

t 

The present search for peace in the Middle East 
is still in its incubation stage. It is delicate, and 
fragile. It must be approached with utmost cau¬ 
tion. If it is to continue and develop it must be 
sheltered and protected. If it is to succeed it must 
be nurtured and encouraged. 'This is primarily 
the task of the parties to the conflict. Their fore*- 
most and most evident duty is to ensure tranquility 
which is indispensable for a constructive peaceful 
endeavour. Violence and bloodshed are destruc¬ 
tive of such an endeavour. They can only indicate 
an attitude of dangerous irresponsibility or an 
absence of a true desire for understanding and 
settlement. They have failed to affect Israel’s 
resolve to defend its rights in the past. They will 
fail now and in the future. 

Those who still place their trust in the use of 
force and in continued hostility against Israel have 
not learnt the lessons of the decades of conflict. 
Israel and the Arab States can build peace in the 
area if they devote themselves wholeheartedly to 
the. task of peace-making. It must be a joint effort 
in which construction replaces devastation, mutual 
confidence removes mistrust, neighbourly under¬ 
standing and cooperation put an end to animosity 
and belligerency. We have no illusions about the 
difficulties and perhaps setbacks which these efforts 
might encounter. However, the objective is attain¬ 
able if the parties so will it. Every indication of 
the parties’ attitude will therefore, be watched 
and weighed. It will be of importance to see who 
still pursues policies of confrontation, including 
such policies \p international organizations and * 
who seeks negotiation and understanding. Who 
abides by agreements and who contravenes them. 
Who continued to pireacir, enmity and to teach 
hatred apd who works, prepares and educates for 
peace. 

In these circumstances, it is essential for the 
intricate peace-making process that third Powers 
refrain, from attitudes and actions that might in¬ 
crease tension and exacerbate conflict. It is in¬ 
cumbent on nations outside the area not to hinder, 
disturb or interrupt this process. This applies 
above all to policies pursued in the Middle East 
itself, but it includes also positions adopted in 
United Nations organs. Thus, those members of 
the Security Council who in their pronouncements 
today have found it appropriate to indulge in in¬ 
temperate language and villification have done 
a disservice to the search for understanding and 4 
agreement in the Middle East. 
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MASSACRE OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN KIRYAT SHMONA 

THE TOLL: 8 children, 5 women and 5 civilian men 



A Faces ol Kiryat Shmona the day ol the massacre 
if The apartment house alter the attack 


PRESIDENT KATZIR: 

"We have no choice but to strengthen our- 
selves... to fulfill the wishes of those that 
are no longer with us." 

President Ephraim Katiir met with community 
leaders and residents of Kiryat Shmona on 
Martyrs and Remembrance Day. (The day 
recalls the memory of the 6.000.000 victims 
of the Nazi Holocaust.) 

The President said he had come to Kiryat 
Shmona on 'a day devoted to the memory 
of the millions of our brethren who were 
slaughtered like sheep." to express his soli¬ 
darity and that of all Israel with the cour¬ 
ageous residents of the town. 

Recalling the tragic loss ol his own brother, 
the late Prof. Aharon Katzir. in the Lod Air¬ 
port massacre two years ago. President 
Katzir said he could understand the feelings 
of the bereaved families and the town's rer 
sidents in general. 

"But after a few days of deep thought, I 
came to the conclusion that we, as indivi¬ 
duals and as a nation, have no choice but 
to strengthen ourselves militarily, economi¬ 
cally and socially, and in this way fulfill the 
wishes of those that are no longer with us," 
the President said. 



A two-and-a-half-year-old girl, a boy cf four, live-year-old Avi. 
Rachel and Aharon, both eight . . . and others, these were 
the martyrs killed by the Kiryat Shmona terrorists in their 
assault upon women and children in an apartment house. 


Hare small children were slaughtered ► 
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The United Nations Special Session on 
flaw Materials and Development 

Main points raised by Mr. Yosef Tekoah in his speech in the United Nations on 17-4-1974 

9 

1 Cooperation and not confrontation between all nations is the way to solve the 
problem of the gap between developing and developed countries. He stated: “The 
world is one and too interdependent to tolerate any longer the glaring disparities 
in the conditions of human life. However, it is only if the Governments and the 
peoples of the world become fully aware of this interdependence, common fate, 
and joint responsibility, only if cooperation between nations replaces confronta¬ 
tion, will it be possible to alleviate the suffering of the majority of the world’s 
population still living in intolerable conditions. Only if real brotherhood be¬ 
comes the guiding principle, of international relations, will mankind be able to 
cope with this gravest of problems and greatest of challenges that faces it.” 

2 Every developing country should decide upon its own course .of development in 
consonance with its own specific historic and geographic circumstances. This 
means that it can often find the guidelines and the know-how for its own deve¬ 
lopment in other developing countries, rather than in those which are industria¬ 
lized. Israel proposes the exchange of experience and knowledge between deve¬ 
loping countries and the better utilization by them of their own resources, includ¬ 
ing human resources. 

3 Regarding the oil crisis, it is the developing countries that are the most severely 
affected by the increased expenditures on oil. They cannot solve this problem 
by reducing their use of oil which is already at the minimum level. The. difficulties 
arising from the high prices of oil arc compounded by the scarcity and expense 
of petroleum-based fertilizers which arc indispensible. for the development of food 
production. One of the appropriate solutions suggested by Israel is to intensify 
and develop the use of alternative energy sources, especially those which exist 
in certain developing countries, such as coal, hydro-electric power, and also 
solar energy. In the field of solar power, Israel offers its own experience and 
know-how to the developing countries. 


APNA BAZAR WELCOMES Mr. EGER 


MR. AKIVA EGER (in white cap), Princi¬ 
pal of the Afro-Asian Institute of Co¬ 
operative and Labour Studies, Tel Aviv, 
who visited India last March (see News 
From Israel, Vol. XXI No. 6, dated 
March IS, 1974) is being welcomed by 
the officials of the Apna Bazar. On 
extreme right is Mr. Somnath Dube of 
the Hind Mazdoor Panchayat. Mr. Dube 
is also the President of the Indo-lsrael 
Alumni Association. Third from right is 
Mr. N. K. Sawant, Associate Chairman 
of~Apna Bazar Co-operative. 
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Technion scientists develop method of farming 

Sandy Soils (Based on an article by Shimon Raopaport in Maariv. 26-2-1974) 


The Agricultural Engineering Faculty of the 
Technion, working together with two interested 
local firms, ‘Paz’ and ‘Ascar’, has evolved a 
method making it possible to farm extensive areas 
of sandy, semi-arid soil without irrigation. 

A layer of asphalt, only a few millimetres thick, 
is introduced into the sub-soil about sixty cen¬ 
timetres down: it prevents the soil from soaking 
up rainwater and retains its moisture all through 
the dry season, so that crops may be grown un¬ 
irrigated. 

The idea was born in the United States, but 
the American enterprises, which evolved the as¬ 
phalt membrane and patented it, and, indeed, 
it is now in actual use over thousands of hectares 
in Egypt, have not yet disclosed any information 
about it. 


spread on the cleared sub-surface., and then cover¬ 
ed with sand. The Technion scientists have de¬ 
vised a machine that does the spreading under 1 
the ground at the required depth without any 
need first to clear the top-soil, and then recoven 
the asphalt: this mechanical injection of the 
asphalt straight into the sub-soil cuts costs a 
good deal. 

Trials of the innovation in the kibbutzim of 
Nir Oz and Sadot gave promising results, and 
eggplant and peanuts grown on treated soil yield¬ 
ed more abundantly and attractively. 

There is, therefore, hope of fanning great tracts 
in the south of Israel that have not hitherto been 
tilled intensively owing to shortage of water: 
in the Rafiah region, many areas lend themselves 
to the purpose. 


The Technion scientists independently redis¬ 
covered — and have improved — the process, 
solving the two main problems, mainly, how to 
work out the right make-up of the asphalt and 
how to spread it in sandy soil, sixty centimetres 
under the ground. 

In the American method, the top-soil must 
first be cleared to that depth, and the membrane 


The locally-invented machine, and the basic 
principles of the new technique, will soon be 
demonstrated at a lecture in Tel Aviv. One diffi¬ 
culty is the handling of surplus moisture in the 
soil, but the Technion scientists are. optimistic 
that it ran be done by more effective drainage 
installations wherever the membrane, is widely 
spread. Sophisticated ways of irrigation will also 
be looked into with a view to attaining finer and 
bigger harvests. . ,. 


Irrigation equipment from Israel 


Entire lines of irrigation equipment, ineluding 
sprinklers, valves, couplings, piping, flow regula¬ 
tors, tensiometers, moisturemeters, automatic met¬ 
ering valves, tow line equipment, filters and 
plastic tubes, arc a sample of Pcleg Irrigation 
Equipment Ltd.’s range of products. 

Peleg acts as one of the joint marketing orga¬ 
nizations of Israel’s leading irrigation equipment 
producers and also offers consulting services to 
its clients. Pelcg’s irrigation engineers assist in 
the planning stages of complete irrigation systems; 
they also offer guidance in the purchasing of the 
right equipment for the client’s specific needs. 

One line of products which is worthy of spe¬ 
cial notice are the Naan sprinklers. These sprink¬ 


lers have already won acclaim all over the world, 
in Africa, Europe and the U.S. The large variety 
of available sprinklers includes specific designs 
for agricultural uses. Outstanding among the 
home use sprinklers is the “pop-up” variety used 
for playgrounds, golf courses, race tracks, sta¬ 
diums, etc. 

One of the factors contributing to Peleg’s ex¬ 
cellence are the conditions in Israel; the country’s 
perennial shortage of water. Thus, aware of the 
scarcity and value of water, Peleg has successfully 
applied these principles to production methods. 
As a result, it can now offer the foreign client 
a line of products extensively tested and used 
in Israel. 
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Israel is a promise which we have 
sworn to uphold 


Louis Marcus, an English writer, initiated and edited a series of interviews with 
several of England’s most important writers tor the Israel Broadcasting Service. 

One of the interviews is with Stephen Spender, who gained fame as one of 
England’s greatest poets in the period between the two world wars. We are present¬ 
ing it below: 


L. Marcus: Mr. Spender, you recently sent a letter 
to the. “Times” in which you expressed your 
opinion that we must completely change the 
meaning of the phrase “Dutch courage” (“a 
drinker’s courage” or “Couragcless courage”) 
in light of the stand taken by the Dutch people 
in the present situation. I would like to ask you 
what, in your opinion, are the main moral 
problems raised by the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

S. Spender: I must say that I admire the. Dutch 
people, who unequivocally refused to surrender 
to the demands of the Arabs, to the threat of 
blackmail by denying them their sources of oil. 
I am convinced that to the extent that they did 
this, they are worthy of our admiration. 

One of the things revealed by the use of the 
oil weapon was the small number of countries 
in the West, including the United States, who 
showed any real courage in faring the threats 
and the blackmail. It is very difficult for gov¬ 
ernments, which are so dependent on this vital 
resource, to show any courage. And in this 
there is also an implied criticism of our entire 
Western culture. It is clear that Israel repre¬ 
sents a moral problem in a much deeper sense 
of the word. I see. Israel as representing a pro¬ 
mise which was given to her — a moral, his¬ 
torical and biblical promise. In addition, and 
particularly for we in England, Israel represents 
a promise which we made in the last centurv 
to Zionism and the Jewish people and which 
we finally kept — kept as if under compulsion 
to do so and at times in a roundabout way. but 
kept nevertheless, despite all the mistakes (and 
there are. always mistakes made). Israel is also 
a promise due to her presence as a small state 
with a high cultural level and a supreme devo¬ 
tion to the achievement of the goals towards 
which she strives in that part of the world 
known as the Middle East, which has such 
great significance for the entire world. Israel 
is a promise which we have all sworn to uphold. 


After what happened in the concentration 
camps, where an attempt was made to exter¬ 
minate the Jewish people and to erase them 
from the face of the earth — the Jewish people 
were reborn with the establishment of the State 
of Israel. From this standpoint it seems to me 
that the breaking of the promise to Israel by 
the. other nations of the world is an appalling 
act, perhaps the worst crime of the twentieth 
century, since what it means is that even after 
the concentration camps — • after this attempt 
to annihilate the Jewish people, and after the 
establishment of the State, of Israel, which ex¬ 
piated to some extent the despicable iniquity 
of the concentration camps — we were prepared 
to let this promise become an empty one. Israel 
is once more threatened by annihilation. 

It therefore seems to me that we must support 
Israel, and the idea which it embodies, to an 
extent which surpasses the moral support which 
we must give to anything else in the world. 

L.M.: Mr. Spender, one of the paradoxical con¬ 
sequences of the present situation is that Israeli 
intellectuals always supposed, and would be 
justified in continuing to believe, that their 
country, in view of her economic and social 
achievements, granted them the right to see 
themselves as the flagbearers of social justice 
and of all those, ideals which are so dear to the 
hearts of the leftist movement in our country. 
Whereas today it appears that many intellec¬ 
tuals, and particularly those who belong to what 
is called the left, have taken a stand against 
Israel and view her in a negative light which 
many Israelis are unable to "* understand and 
which they are. convinced is both improper and 
unjust. Many writers and intellectuals in Israel 
feel that they have been cut off from what thev 
consider to be enlightened and progressive world 
public opinion. Would you like to say something . 
on this point? 
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Spender: I believe that the vagueness and un¬ 
certainty of present world public opinion, which 
aided the Arabs to the detriment of Israel, are 
a result of our complex and unclear political 
situation. The fact that Israel was supported 
by the United States while the Arabs were 
supported, cynically enough, by Russia and per¬ 
haps China and other Communist countries, 
disturbed the simplified conflict between Israel 
as a progressive nation facing countries ruled, 
in fact, by completely reactionary interests. 
Israel appeared as the fortress of American 
capitalism in the Middle. East and Africa, and 
the fact that the Russians supported the. Arab 
countries tends to fortify this approach among 
the extreme left and to strengthen the position 
of Israel as a capitalist state - - as opposed to 
the Arab countries which are supported by the 
Communists, 

I myself am convinced that this is an unfor¬ 
tunate approach and a gravely mistaken one, 
and I often find in the opinions and statements 
of members of the extreme left a perfect ex¬ 
ample of distortion and misrepresentation. 

It also seems to me that in the. long run the 
matter is not of great importance since in the 
final analysis the fact that Israel is a socialist 
state — a state in which social justice prevails, 
which has attempted to come to terms with the 
Arab population within its midst, the fact that 
she is a small state fighting for her existence — 
these are the important things. This distorted 
ideological view is not so important in the. final 
analysis. 

L. M.: Mr. Spender, many Israelis, and among 
them writers and intellectuals, are possessed 
at present with grave fears not only regarding 
the future but also concerning the present, 
Particularly in regard to the chances for peace 
in the forseeable future. And if there is no 
peace it is clear that the alternative is constant 
and recurring war every two or three years. 
Would you like to say something about this? 

S. Spender: I believe they would find encourage¬ 
ment were they to view the problem in its 
broader aspects, ft seems to me that we are 
currently engaged in a war which has not 
enveloped only the Middle East. This is a total 
war. declared by the Arab states, through th'e 
use of the oil weapon, against all the rest of 
the world, and particularly against those coun¬ 
tries which support Israel. 

If at present the countries of the world, or most 
of the European countries and to a known 
extent the United States as well, are behaving 


abjectly it is because they are so to speak in 
a boxing match in which they have been un¬ 
expectedly knocked down by the first blow. 
But there is no doubt of their ability to re¬ 
cover, and soon. For the next few months, and 
perhaps for two or three years, we must suffer 
the results of a new type of warfare, economic 
warfare, and the results of an act which is 
basically an art of aggression — the cutting 
off of our supply of oil. 

This dangerous game, which embodies hazards 
for us, and may in fact jeopardize the extent 
of support for Israel, also conceals not inconsi¬ 
derable dangers for the Arabs. 

In the end — and not too far in the future — 
the countries of Europe will find other sources 
of energy aside from oil or will become accus¬ 
tomed to using lesser quantities of oil and with 
less waste. When this happens, the effectiveness 
of this weapon — so flaunted by the. Arabs — 
will greatly decrease. Even those same doubtful 
expressions of generosity which we show them 
at present, which are based on fear, will dis¬ 
appear and then I believe that even if only for 
purely strategic, reasons, from a utilitarian poli¬ 
tical point of view, the existence of the State 
of Israel will continue to be of major import¬ 
ance for Europe and the United States. It 
seems to me that the continued existence of the 
State of Israel is not merely a moral problem. 
It is also in our own interest. The Arabs have 
proven that it is possible to frighten us, to de¬ 
grade and blackmail us, but at the same time 
they have proven that it is vital that there be 
one state in the Middle East which can act 
as a counter-weight to the Arab countries. I 
am therefore not convinced that the Arabs, 
should they have decided to annihilate Israel, 
are liable to achieve this by getting all the 
rest of the world to conspire against her. 

I don’t believe that this is more likely to hap¬ 
pen today than it was five or six years ago. 
Wc are at the beginning of a struggle, in which 
we hope there will be no more killing, a strug¬ 
gle which will require a great degree of patience. 
We are faced with a new type of war, which 
may have taken place in the past — economic 
war. 

Despite the fact that in the first stages of an 
economic war it appears that the one and only 
reply is surrender to the demands of the aggres¬ 
sors, I am not convinced that this is actually so. 
In fact things must eventually return to their 
former state. The Arabs can easily achieve this 
by going too far, if they have not already done 
so. 
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ISRAEL’S CURE 
FOR 

DROP-OUTS 


A NATION with a population of only three million, whose, 
people stem from 102 different cultures and speak a mixture of 
72 languages, must be expected to suffer similar difficulties to 
those experienced by the builders of the biblical Tower of Babel. 
Surprisingly, and unlike. Babel, the State of Israel, which I have 
just visited, has not crumbled. • 


From an article by 
JOHN IZBICKI 

in The Daily Telegraph 
London, 15-4-74 


On the contrary, its deserts have been made to bloom, its cities 
have expanded and its people, a temarkable mixture of Jews, 
Moslems, Greek Orthodox and Christians, have made a fair at¬ 
tempt at living in harmony. 


It would be foolish to suggest that Israel is 
all milk and honey. The number of immigrants 
has increased by 500 per cent since the State 
was founded in 1948. Most of them have come 
from Middle East Arab countries, from North 
Africa and more, recently from the Soviet Union. 
Those who believe most Jews to be rich and 
academically bright, will be surprised to learn 
that 60 per rent of the population falls into the 
category known as the. “disadvantaged,” the poor 
and educationally backward. It is on this section 
that the Israeli Government is concentrating its 
energies and resources. 

There is, for example, the Hippy programme. 
This, despite its name, has nothing to do with 
long hair, way-out clothes or pot, but is an abbre¬ 
viation for “Home Intervention Programme foi 
Pre-School Youngsters.” 

It works this way: teams of women social work¬ 
ers and psychologists under direction of Mrs. June 
Cohen of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, are 
sent to the homes of “disadvantaged” immigrant 
families, armed with packs of educational mate¬ 
rial suitable for toddlers. 

Each mother is asked to promise to spend 15 
minutes a day with her child and to take him 
through the material. This includes such diverse 
items as pages with patterns of dots and lines, 
which the child is asked to follow with his finger, 
and sets of pictures from which he has to choose 
the “odd man out.” For example, two pictures 
might show the same little girl while a third 
depicts a little boy. 

Mothers have to give weekly progress reports 
and material becomes increasingly tough as the 


child passes the tests of “games.” The project not 
only acts as a splendid preparation for more 
formal schooling, but is also an “early warning” 
system which reveals both serious learning handi¬ 
caps and potential academic brightness. An obvi¬ 
ous and invaluable result is that it brings mother 
and child into a brief daily relationship which 
many of them might otherwise ignore. 

First results of the Hippy experiment carried 
out among 350 families with children aged two 
to live, over the past five years, came through 
when I visited the Hebrew University. They 
showed conclusively, as might have been expected, 
that children who had been subjected to the 
tests did better at mathematics and reading in 
their first year at school (like England, they start 
school at five) than children in a singularly large 
control group who had not gone through the tests. 

What is far more interesting is that the tested 
“Hippy” children did better at school than those 
considered to be “advantaged” and for whom no 
special pre-school help is available. 

Israeli educationists arc convinced that child¬ 
ren are not the only disadvantaged. Nearly £1 
million a year has been made available, from 
a variety of sources, to found a special centre 
for pre-academic studies at the Hebrew University. 
This admits more than 1,000 potential degree 
students a year from “culturally deprived” back¬ 
grounds — educational drop-outs who are pre¬ 
pared to undergo a rigorous, II-month-long course 
to prepare them for university entrance. 

Many cannot express themselves verbally or in 
writing and have to be taught how to produce an , 
essay and how to use a library. Out of last year’s 



1,100 students (360 of them girls) admitted to 
^ the centre, 1,034 were drop-outs at the age of 
13, while most of their parents, originating from 
Middle East and African countries, had never 
been inside a secondary school. 

The course, run by 120 dedicated academics in 
small tutorial groups, has been a success, with 83 
per cent, going on to university, 13 per cent, to 
dental and computer programming schools and 
only two per cent, failing. 

This year the centre has taken in 100 Arab 
students from the Gaza strip, the West Bank of 
Suez and the Golan Heights. They are taught in 
Arabic and can, if successful, later choose whether 


to go to an Israeli or an Arab university in Jordan 
or Egypt. Most of the centre’s students receive 
free tuition and grants of nearly £1,000 a year. 

Several hundred arc sent to the centre by the 
Army, which concentrates heavily on the educa¬ 
tion of its immigrant soldiers, particularly those 
who, because of circumstances of birth, have 
missed schooling. It even runs a two-year high 
school matriculation course, which it compreses 
into four months! 

“Unlike Moses, we haven’t the time to spend 
40 years in the. wilderness. We must educate our 
men quickly,” Col. Itzhak Ziv, Deputy Director 
of Army Education, told me. 


TEL AVIV 

UNIVERSITY 

ASTRONOMERS 

DISCOVER 

WATER 

IN A COMET 



The presence of water in a comet has been 
established for the first time. The discovery, sub¬ 
stantiating a theory that comets are “dirty snow¬ 
balls” from the far fringes of the solar system, 
was made by '13*1 Aviv University astronomers 
Peter Wehinger and Susan WyckofF when observ¬ 
ing the comet Kohoutek last January. News of 
this important find was held back pending final 
verification. 

Kohoutek, initially spotted in March, 1973, 
failed to live up to the prediction that it would 
be the brightest object in the night sky other 


than the moon. But before it disappeared from 
sight, it revealed itself with exceptional distinct¬ 
ness through the 40-ineh reflector telescope 
of the Tel Aviv University Wise Observatory at 
Mitzpeh Ramon, in the Negev. Its light, broken 
up into its constituent rainbow colors through a 
spectrograph and magnified in brightness a hund¬ 
red-fold by an image tube, was photographed in 
a 15-minute exposure. The resultant spectrogram 
was different from any previous astronomical 
picture. It actually showed ionized water vapor 
in the tail of Kohoutek. 
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International 
Postgraduate 
Course in 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND SOCIAL MEDICINE 


Hebrew University-Hadassoh Medical School MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Hadassah Medical Organization DIVISION FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 



BACKGROUND 

The course in Public Health and Social Medicine, leading to the degree of 
Master of Public Health (MPH), is organized by the Department of Social Medicine of 
the Hebrew University Hadassah Medical School, Jerusalem, Israel. The degree is con¬ 
ferred by the Hebrew University. The teaching staff associated with the course is drawn 
from the Department of Social Medicine, headed by Prof. Sidney L. Kark, and other 
departments within the Medical School (e.g.. Medical Ecology, Nutrition, Occupational 
Health, Organization of Medical Care, Institute of Microbiology). Instruction is given 
also by persons outside the Medical School engaged in the teaching or practice of 
public health. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

The following are eligible for admission to the course leading to the degree of 
Master of Public Health : 

1. Graduates, in Medicine or Dentistry, of a recognized university or of any other 
approved institution of higher learning. 

2. Graduates of a university or any other approved institution of higher learning who 
have all of the following qualifications and experience : 

a) Graduate status of at least that of a Bachelor's degree, and 

b) Adequate training in the basic sciences of public health, and 

c) Qualifications in some professional capacity deemed suitable for pursuance of 
studies in public health, and 
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d) Acceptable experience in practice, research or teaching in the fields of social 
medicine and public health. 

LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION 

The course is held in English. Students must have a good knowledge of English and 
must be able: 

* to follow lectures in English, 

* to read professional literature easily and quickly, 

* to participate in class discussions, 

* to write a dissertation in clear and correct English. 

DURATION AND LOCATION OF THE COURSE 

The course extends over a period of 12 months. Courses open each year at the beginning 
of the academic year. The 12 months allow for both systematic studies and practical 
work leading to the completion of a dissertation. The course is held in the Medical 
Centre at Ein Karem, Jerusalem (see picture), where the Hebrew University-Hadassah 
Medical School and Dental School are located, and at the Department's Community 
Health Centre in the neighbouring suburb of Kiryat Hayovel. 


IL 

m * ORCO'M — the International Research Centre on Rural Cooperative Communi¬ 

ties — held its Third International Symposium from 24 to 28 March in Tel Aviv. The 
theme : Dynamics of Interrelations Between Agricultural Cooperatives and Govern- 
® merit. Participants came from countries the world over. Among the many international 

(Q organizations represented at the symposium were FAO, ILO and ICA. Subjects in* 

eluded Agricultural Cooperatives and the State, the Evolution of State-Cooperative 
Relationship in the Developing Countries, the Israeli Experience and Effects of De- 
Z Officialization Upon Socio-Economic Planning at the National Level. 


CATTLE-RAISING FARM VILLAGE IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
TO BE EXPANDED FROM 30 TO 100 UNITS 


Speaking at the inauguration on 23 February, 
of a new dairy cattle-raising farm village in Haras 
Nacionales, Victoria District, that has been set 
up with the help of Israeli planners and agrono¬ 
mists, Dominican President Joaquin Balaguer gave 
instructions to expand the village, now based on 
thirty family units, to a hundred. At the same 
time, he said, steps will be taken to begin the 
planning and erection of four similar villages 
in other regions of the country. 

The village — the first cooperative of its kind 
within the Agrarian Institute of Dominican Re¬ 


public (IAD) includes spacious homes, each fully 
equipped with a barn and from four to eight 
cows, a calf-shed and fenced grazing space; a 
school and three playing fields; a mother-and- 
child clinic; a centre for extension services; and 
a milk-collection centre. 

The festive opening ceremony was also attended 
by Cabinet Ministers, Dr. Vinas Caseres, Director 
of the IAD, the Israeli Ambassador, Mr. Yohanan 
Bein, the Israeli technical assistance team and 
farmers from all over the district. 
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INDIAN DESIGNER HONOURED IN ISRAEL 



Mr. Athmvankar 


Mr. U. A. Athavankar, a faculty member of the Industrial Design 
Centre. I.I.T. Bombay, has won the third prize in the Edugame 
competition organised by the Israel Design Centre, Tel Aviv. 

This international competition was held with the object of improv¬ 
ing the design and quality of educational games, and to infuse new 
ideas in this field. 

%■ 

The game (see picture above), designed by Mr. Athavankar, 
teaches the importance of looking at agriculture as a long-term 
investment capable of paving the way to prosperity through use 
of modern developments like hybrid seeds and fertiliser. 

— Indian Express, 30-3-74 
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I JERUSALEM MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 
"SCHWESTER 
(SISTER) SELMA" 


Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek presents Shaare Zadek Hospital 
Nurse Selma Mayer with the Jerusalem Medal at an informal cere¬ 
mony held to celebrate her 90th birthday 


In a short, informal and warm¬ 
hearted ceremony held recently at 
Jerusalem's City Hall, "Schwester" 

Selma Mayer of Shaare Zedek Hospi¬ 
tal was awarded the Jerusalem Medal 
by Mayor Teddy Kollek. "Schwester 
Selma", who celebrated her 90th birth¬ 
day, was the first nurse in Israel and 
has been a familiar figure to Jeru¬ 
salemites since her arrival in 1916. 

Several hundred people attended 
the ceremony, including Mayor Kollek, 

Shaare Zedek Director General, David 
M. Maeir, leading health officials, 
triends and colleagues. Special greet¬ 
ings were brought by Mrs. Betty Meyer 
on behalf of the thousands of patients 
who received care and comfort from 
Schwester Selma over the years. Mrs. 

Meyer was struck during the 1950 
polio epidemic and is still confined to 
a wheelchair. 

"Schwester Selma" was also presented with a 
bouquet of flowers on behalf of the students of the 
Shaare Zedek School of Nursing, which she found¬ 
ed in 1936 and guided for over 20 years. The 
Schwester Selma award for the school's outstand¬ 
ing graduate was presented at the ceremony to 
Miss Bracha Himmelfarb. 

In his remarks during the presentation of the 
medal, Mayor Kollek noted Schwester Selma’s pio¬ 
neering role in the development of modern health 
services in Israel, stating, "Your devotion and self¬ 
less giving of your time and energy to your 
patients has become symbolic of the warm, perso 
nal care for which $haare Zedek is known. Your 
words of reassurance and kind acts of comfort have 
sent patients on a speedy road to recovery." 

Expressing her gratitude to the city for the 
honour it has bestowed upon her, Schwester Selma 
recalled hei arrival at Shaare Zedek during World 
War I, in the midst of a typhoid epidemic when 
Jerusalem had no electricity or piped water. A 
year later in 1917, she was present when General 
Allenby took over Jerusalem from the Turks in 
ceremonies conducted in the hospital's entrance 
hall, and she served a cup of tea to the British 
General. "In those days", she recalled, "I was 
responsible for everything from heaven to earth 


at the hospital — from kashrut in the tea kitchens 
to spiderwebs on the ceiling, to every wad of cot¬ 
ton left on the floor. Even twelve years later, she 
was the only one assisting when the hospital per¬ 
formed operations for 23 straight hours following 
the terrible massacre in Hebron. 

Her most difficult period however, she conceded, 
was during the 1950 polio epidemic, when Shaare 
Zedek had Jerusalem's only isolation ward; treat¬ 
ing not only the local population, but even British 
army personnel from Jordan who were specially 
brought across the border. 

There were smiles on the lips of many, tears in 
the eyes of some, and a worm glow in the hearts 
of all as Schwester Selma bid farewell to the 
many friends who came to the birthday party to 
wish her "mazel tov" for being 90 years young. 
"Many years ago," she told them, "I came across 
the following poem and found in it the motif 
which has guided my life : 


I SLEPT AND DREAMT THAT LIFE WAS JOY 
I AWOKE AND SAW THAT LIFE WAS DUTY 
I ACTED AND BEHOLD DUTY WAS JOY. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

14 THE END OF INDEPENDENCE (1st Century b.c.e.) 


Alexander Yannai’s widow, Salome Alex¬ 
andra, reigned for nine years (76-67 b.c.e.), 
with her eider son Hyrcanus as high priest, 
and her younger son Aristobulus as comman¬ 
der-in-chief of the army. During her reign 
die Pharisees were given direction of the 
state, led by Simeon ben Shetah, who was the 
queen's brother. After her death, civil war 
broke out between her two sons. As a result 
of this civil strife, the Romans occupied 
Judea in 63 b.c.e. and Pompey, their comman¬ 
der, was given the authority to decide the 
matter of th#kingship. Thus began the decline 
of Hasmonean Judea’s independence, which 
had lasted for 80 years; to all intents and 
purposes Judea now became a Roman pro¬ 
vince. 

After Julius Caesar's victory over Pompey 
in 48 b.c.e., Hyrcanus and his chief adviser, 
Antipater, who was of Idumean origin, went 
Over to Caesar, who took several decisions in 
Hyrcanus’ favour, confirming him as high 
priest and ethnarch. Antipater rose to great 
power and his sons were given influential posi¬ 
tions in the government, particularly Herod, 
who was appointed governor of Galilee. After 
a further period of civil war during which 
a son of Aristobulus regained the throne for 
a short time with the help of the Parthians, 
Herod was proclaimed King of Judea by the 
Romans. Although his territory was expanded 
by successive Roman rulers, Herod was, not- • 





withstanding his title, the governor of a 
Roman province. He faithfully carried out 
Roman policy and at no time attempted to 
follow an independent course. Herod was not 
beloved by the Jews, even though he married 
Mariamne of the Hasmonean dynasty to 
establish his legitimacy. He was also careful 
not to flout Jewish religious laws and customs. 
To demonstrate his loyalty to Judaism he 
decided to rebuild the Temple and erected a 
magnificent edifice to take the place of the 
previous unpretentious building that had been 
built in Ezra’s time. He extended the bounda¬ 
ries of the plateau on which the Temple was 
bjuilt; some 11,000 persons were employed for 
nine years on the project. All tHis was, how¬ 
ever, to no avail and far from winning the 
hearts of the Jewish people and their sages, 
Herod was regarded by them as the murderer 
of their kings and leaders and the agent of 
a foreign power He was pathologically suspi¬ 
cious even of his own children and killed some 
of them for alleged plotting. Octavian is 
reputed to have said that he would rather be 
Herod’s pig than his son, because the former 
had a chance of survival. 

His reign was marked by sporadic outbursts 
by the populace which he ruthlessly quelled. 
Remembering their recent independence, the 
Jews could not accept their new status, parti¬ 
cularly under a king they did not really accept 
as Jew. 
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OF FORCES WITH SYRIA 

EXCERPTS FROM THE STATEMENT MADE BY PRIME MINISTER GOLDA MEIR 
IN THE KNESSET (PARLIAMENT) ON MAY 30, 1974. 


On May 29, the Government of Israel decided 
to sign the scparation-of-forccs agreement with 
Syria, attained through the good offices.of Dr. 
Kissinger, the U.S. Secretary of State. 

The following arc the contents of the Agree¬ 
ment:— 

— A mutual commitment to scrupulously ob¬ 
serve the cease-fire on land, at sea and in 
the air, and to refrain from all military 
actions. 

— Separation of forces by an area of separa¬ 
tion, within which no military forces will 
be stationed. U.N. units will be stationed 
in this zone. 


— The principal military forces will be separat¬ 
ed from each other on both sides of the 
buffer zone. An area shall be determined 
on each side within which a thinning-out 
of forces and arms will be mandatory. Long- 
range artillery and missiles will be stationed 
at an additional distance away. 

— The U.N. will supervise the agreement in 
the areas of separation and limitation of 
forces. The U.N. force will be recruited 
from states which arc not permanent mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council. 

— Israel will evacuate the area of the enclave 
which was captured in the Yom Kippur 
War. 


— There will be Syrian civilian administration 
in the area of separation. 

— Prisoners-of-war will be exchanged after 
signature, and prior to the stages of im¬ 
plementation. 

— Bodies of the dead, will be returned. 

— Residents whp left their villages in the 
enclave an^^^^||^^cofrseparation will 


THE MILITARY LINE 

In the territory held by Israel, the separation 
line for most of its length will coincide with the 
Purple Line, except for the town of Kuneitra 
and the Rafid junction. The town will be located 
inside the U.N. area of separation, and inhabi¬ 
tants and civilian Syrian administration will be 
peiniitted to return. 

The Hermon positions captured in October 
1973 which are located within the area of separa¬ 
tion will come under the control of U.N. units. 
'The Hermon position held by us since 1967 re¬ 
mains in our hands. 

The military line which for the most part is 
identical with the line which preceded the Yom 
Kippur War remains valid. This line ensures 
the defence of the Golan Heights. 

It is our belief that both sides share a common 
interest in achieving a scparation-of-forces agree¬ 
ment, and we hope that there will be a lessening 
of tension on the northern front which will even 
make it possible to reduce IDF forces in that area. 

In accordance with the agreement, within 24 
hours of the signature at Geneva, all wounded 
prisoners-of-war held by both sides will be re¬ 
patriated. In a week’s time — the remaining 
prisoners-of-war will be returned. 

In the. first paragraph of the agreement, Syria 
and Israel explicity undertake to scrupulously 
observe the cease-fire on land, at sea and in the 
air and to refrain from military actions against 
each other from the time of signing the agreement. 

TERRORIST ACTIVITY 

The Israel government attaches supreme import¬ 
ance not only to the prevention of offensive mili¬ 
tary actions but also to the absolute cessation of 
raids and penetrations from Syrian territory for 
the purpose of sabotage and assault. It should 
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be noted that terrorist activity not only causes 
^killing and bloodshed but may also lead to deve¬ 
lopments which do not remain within the. bounds 
of attacks and reprisals alone. Terrorist activity 
may bring about a dangerous escalation. 

The aims of terrorist activity arc not only 
to cause bloodshed. They also have a purpose 
which is principally political: to delay any posi¬ 
tive development in Arab-Israel relations, to in¬ 
terfere with any discussions or agreement. I have 
already said in the Knesset (Parliament) that the 
atrocities in Kiryat Shmona and Ma’alot were also 
intended to sabotage the disengagement agreement 
with Syria before it was achieved. 

As for the prevention of terrorist activities, the 


OPEN DOCUMENT 

The. agreement is an open document which is 
being published for public knowledge. We have 
not undertaken any secret obligations on territorial 
or on any other subjects. 

On everything concerned with fixing the agreed 
separation line we have acted on the constant 
advice of the chief of staff. We have, taken care 
to safeguard the military line as well as the 
security of all our settlements on the Golan 
Heights and their continued strengthening, con¬ 
solidation, and development. 

Israel has no interest in permanently occupying 
her military positions in the enclave. More than 
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United States has informed us of its position in 
the first paragraph of the. agreement, and this 
is: “Raids by armed groups or individuals across 
the demarcation line are contrary to cease-fire. 
Israel, in the exercise of its right of self-defence, 
may act to prevent such actions by all available 
means. The United States will not consider such 
actions by Israel as violations of the cease-fire, 
and will support them politically." 

I assume that the United States would not have 
made such a declaration to us had it not had a 
solid foundation for doing so, and I make this 
Iktatcment public with the knowledge of the United 
States. 


once we have made it clear that our presence there 
is only temporary. In accordance with the agree¬ 
ment we will evacuate the enclave. In this the 
Syrians are making a great gain, thanks to our 
desire for peace ana the continuation of our efforts 
to lay a foundation for the way to peace. 

The agreement constitutes a great opportunity. 
The signature and scrupulous observance of the 
agreement create a mutual possibility for bringing 
about a positive, change of great value in relations 
between Israel .and Syria. 

'I 

As is known, the Israel-Syria disengagement 
agreement resembles the Israel-Egypt disengage- 




ment agreement. But there is also a difference. 
In Sinai there is a United Nations emergency 
force (UNEF). While on the Golan Heights a 
special force has been created which will be called 
the. United Nations Disengagement Observer 
Force (UNDOF). 

Although the subject has not yet been discussed 
in the Security Council, it is dear from the agree¬ 
ment between us and Syria that the UN units 
posted on the Golan Heights will have substantial 
authority. They have been charged with effective 
duties for maintaining the cease-fire and supervis¬ 
ing the limitations and the area of disengagement. 
The force will be mobile and will number 1,250 
men armed for self-defence. The UN units will 
carry out inspections and report their findings 
to the, pat ties. The force will mark on the ground 
the boundaries agreed upon. The number of its 
men will remain stable. 

The disengagement agreement on the Egyptian 
front prevented resumption of war which we did 
not want, despite our military advantage. The 
disengagement agreement with Egypt is being pro¬ 
perly obseived. Since the agreement, we have 
heard the rulers of Egypt say that they are in¬ 
terested in development and rehabilitation, espe¬ 
cially in the region of the Suez Canal. And just 
as we must take care not to place credence in 
illusionary statements which have no basis in fact, 
so, too, must we pay attention to genuine en¬ 
couraging signs. In any case, we would like the 
same process to develop on the northern border 
as well. Furthermore, the. discngagemcnt-of-forces 
agreement between ourselves and Syria is likely to 
strengthen the agreement with Egypt. Stabiliza¬ 
tion of the cease-fire on the Syrian border, and 
the positive developments that may follow, im¬ 
prove the prospects of a general relaxation of 
tension in our region. And if this hope proves 
not to be illusory, the prospects of a dialogue to¬ 
wards the attainment of peace, will also be im¬ 
proved. 

ISRAEL DEFENCE FORCES STRENGTH 

When I made a statement to the Knesset 
on the separation of forces with Egypt I said, 
amongst other things, that “the alternative to this 
agreement is nothing but the renewal of war.” 

I went on to say that “I have no doubts as to 
the strength of the I.D.F. Had warfare been re¬ 
sumed, the I.D.F. would have overcome the 
.aggressor. But responsible and sober judgement 
.requires us to prefer a different line of develop-, 
rment”. 

These words, which were correct when appli¬ 
ed^*© the Egyptian sector, : thfc more 


applicable where the Syrian sector is concerned. 
We aspire to avert a war even though we know 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that any war forced 
upon us will end in our victory. What our two 
countries need is to embark upon the road of 
peace, and it is this recognition which has guided 
us in the negotiations. The agreement is the fruit 
of our confidence in the strength of the I.D.F., 
and the desire to guide developments in the right 
direction, as far as this is possible. 

In our decision in favour of a separation of 
forces agreement with Syria, there is also a response 
to the aims and needs of nations friendly to Israel 
which are particularly interested in stability and 
pacification in our region. We are alert to every 
manifestation of the will to reinforce peace in 
our region and are especially sensitive against 
any tendency evinced by any country to achieve 
stability at the price of sacrificing vital Israeli 
interests — as has already been the case to our 
regret, in the past. We do not accept a “justice” 
which means the denial of Israel’s rights and 
needs. We welcome every meeting and com¬ 
munity of interests between ourselves and other 
peoples and countries. And we deeply appre¬ 
ciate the achievement of a cessation of fighting 
and the beginning of progress towards peace. 
For the. sake of this goal we preferred to agree 
to give up the military advantages of our hold 
in the Syrian enclave. Our consent does not 
deprive us of the basic conditions for self-defence 
and for defeating the aggressors should they vio¬ 
late their obligation and renew the war against us. 

THE POSITIVE ROLE OF U.S. 

I will not deny that in our decisions on the 
question of the disengagement of forces we. also 
took account of the advice and the policy of 
the United States, which has shown a fruitful 
political activity in the direction of achieving 
tranquillity and peace in our region. This policy 
of the. United States goes hand in hand with 
the needs of the peoples in the region. 

When I spoke in the Knesset on 22 January, I 
said: "The growth of Israel’s strength has been 
greatly assisted by this policy, and I have every 
reason to believe that the United States will 
continue to be alert to Israel’s security require¬ 
ments, maintaining a continuously positive ap¬ 
proach.” Now, during the period that Dr. Kissinger 
has spent in our region, we havc^ held discussions 
with him on various matters vital to our two 
countries, and I can say with more assurance 
that not only have my words in January not 
been disproved, but the consistent aid of the 
United States to Israel has been assured for the * 
future b^r the President of the United States. 




TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 
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k Israel and Syria will scrupulously observe the cease¬ 
fire on land, sea and air and will refrain from all 
military actions against each other, from the time of 
the signing of this document, in implementation of 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 338 
dated October 22, 1973. 


B The military foiccs of Israel and Syria will be 
separated in accordance with the following principles: 


1. Ail Israeli military forces will be west of the line 
designated as line A on the map, except in the 
Kuneitra area, where they will be west of line A-l. 


2. All territory east of line A will be under Syrian 
administration, and Syrian civilians will return to 
this territory. 


3. The area between line A and the line designated 
as line B on the map will be an area of separation. 
In this area will be stationed the United Nations 
Disengagement Observer Force established in accord¬ 
ance with the protocol. 


4. All Syrian military forces will be east of the line 
designated as line B on the map. 


5. There wilt be two equal areas of limitation in 
armament and forces, one west of line A and one 
east of line B as agreed upon. 

6. Air forces of the two sides will be permitted to 
operate up to their respective lines without inter¬ 
ference from the other side. 



C In the area between line A and line. A-l on the map 
there shall be no military forces. 


D This agreement and the map will be signed by the 
military representatives of Israel and Syria in Geneva 
not later than May 31, 1974, in the Egyptian-Isracli 
military working group of the Geneva Peace Confer¬ 
ence under the aegis of the United Nations, after 
that group has been joined by a Syrian military 
representative, and with the participation of repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The precise delineation of a detailed map and a plan 
for the implementation of the disengagement of forces 
will be worked out by military representatives of 
Israel and Syria in the Egyptian-Israeli military 
working group who will agree on the stages of this 
process. The military working group described above 
will start their work for this Durpose in Geneva under 
the aegis of the United Nations within 24 hours 
after the signing of this agreement. They will com¬ 
plete this task within five days. Disengagement will 
begin within 24 hours after the comoletion of the 
task of the military working group. The process of 
disengagement will be completed not later than 
twenty days after it begins. 


E The provisions of paragraphs A, B and C shall be 
inspected by personnel of the United Nations com¬ 
prising the United Nations Disengagement Observer 
Force under this agreement. 


F Within 24 hours after the signing of this agreement 
in Geneva all wounded prisoners of war which each 
side holds of the other as certified by the ICRC will 
be repatriated. The morning after the completion 
of the task of the military working group, all re¬ 
maining prisoners of war will be repatriated. 


Q The bodies of all dead soldiers held by either side 
will be returned for burial in their respective coun¬ 
tries within ten days after the signing of this agree¬ 
ment. 


H This agreement is not a peace agreement. It i| a 
step toward a just and durable peace on the faH 
of Security Council Resolution 338 dated r OdMfc^£ 
22, 1971 1 '■ 
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The Zionist vision of establishing a sovereign 
Jewish State which will live in peace with its 
neighbours is still in the process of realization, a 
process which has not ye.t reached fulfilment. The 
struggle for the realization of the Zionist vision 
has had two facets: one — the establishment of 
an independent state and the defence of its very 
existence and the existence of the people living 
in it and secondly the building of a Jewish Nation 
and society rooted in the historic values and tradi¬ 
tions of our people including the vision of the in¬ 
gathering of the Jewish diaspora — a strong and 
creative society, being built as a modern, just, 
egalitarian and developing society. 


THE TASKS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The following tasks, therefore, will occupy cen¬ 
tral place in our lives: 

A. To safeguard Israel’s security, to foster the 
strength and power of the IDF (Israel Defence 
Forces) and to strive constantly and persistently 
for a true peace. 


B. To build a modern, just, free and indepen¬ 
dent society living a dynamic and culturally rich 
life in a stable democratic system with every effort 

*.to involve the younger generation, in decisions 
'iTfknd responsibility. 

C. To ensure social welfare through the appli¬ 


cation of a special cfTort by the community for 
the advancement of those strata still in distress. 

D. To increase immigration and improve ab¬ 
sorption methods in the effort to stimulate tens of 
thousands of Jews from all countries of the dias¬ 
pora to settle in Israel and a constant endeavour 
to forge closer ties with world Jewry. 

E. To make incessant efforts to consolidate and < 
develop the economy, 

F. To strengthen our international position 
and the establishment of closer relationships with 
the nations of the world, first and foremost, with 
the United States. 

Since the end of the war, the. IDF has begun 
learning the lessons — increasing its strength with 
new and modern equipment, the best it has ever 
had, as well as new types of equipment. The IDF 
is prepared to confront the new military reality. 

IN PURSUIT OF PEACE 

The aspiration for peace guided and will con¬ 
tinue to guide the policy of the government. 
Twenty six years of war have not in any way 
altered our view of peace with our neighbours as 
a central goal of our policy. In the future we will 
continue to strive to reveal every hope and every 
• spark of hope, for the advancement of peace. Our, 
policy is clear. We prefer peace to new military 
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victories — a stable peace, a just peace, an honour¬ 
able peace, but not peace at any price. 

The. Six Day War gave the State of Israel the 
greatest military victory in Jewish history. 

.But we were not intoxicated by victory. The 
Government of Israel was ready to enter into a 
peace agreement with our neighbours. But this 
readiness met with no response. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances will the Government of Israel agree 
that threats of war, international pressure and 
terroiist activity shall compel us to return to the 
situation and the conditions which existed before 
the Six Day War. 

Two obstacles were raised by the Arab States 
on the road to peace.: 

A. The demand for an Israeli commitment to 
total withdrawal to the lines of 4 June 1967 as 
a pre-condition for any dialogue. 

B. Opposition to all direct negotiations bet¬ 
ween the parties, at every stage of negotiations. 

The Yom Kippur War brought about a change 
in this attitude of our neighbours and only this 
change has made it possible to achieve the Separa¬ 
tion of Forces Agreements. 

I rue peace is not merely a peace between diplo¬ 
matic representatives but peace between the peo¬ 
ples, a peace which finds expression daily in open 
borders, across which contact can be established 
in all spheres of life. 

The. question arises whether such a peace can 
be achieved by a sudden transition from war to 
peace. I should like to hope and believe that this 
goal can he obtained. Israel will spare no effort 
to fulfil this aspiration. 

At the same time we. must soberly view the 
harsh reality as it is. Therefore, we shall simultane¬ 
ously seek a way to advance towards peace through 
partial arrangements, which will ensure pacification 
on the battlefield by means of a cease fire and thin¬ 
ning out of forces, reducing the dangers of a flare 
up or surprise attack. We. must strive for arrange¬ 
ments which will create conditions under which 
we shall be able to test the intentions of each 
Arab State, whether it is really bound for peace 
or not. 


THE DISENGAGEMENT AGREEMENTS 
The Government of Israel derided as far back 
as 1971 to examine the possibility of a partial 
settlement with Egypt, involving limited with¬ 
drawal. And pursuant to this trend the Separa¬ 
tion of Forces Agreements with Egypt and Syria 
now attained should be viewed, from a certain 
aspect, as part of a comprehensive concept, calling 
for progress towards peace by stages. 

| Now that the agreements have been signed the 
question arises: What next? Where do we go 


from here? 

The policy of the new government will be, in the 
first place, to watch the fulfilment of the. agree¬ 
ments. 

First of all we must examine the implementation 
of the military part of the agreements, which in¬ 
volves scrupulous observance of the cease fire on 
land, at sea, and in the air, as well as the thinning 
out of forces on the Syrian side, as was done in 
the Egyptian sector. But we must examine no 
less to what degree Egypt will fulfil its intentions 
regarding the rehabilitation of the towns along 
the Suez Canal and the opening of the Canal to 
international navigation. We must watch and 
examine Syria’s actions: Will she bring back the 
population of the villages in the salient and in 
Kuneitra in order that they may become peaceful 
civilian settlements, living in peace alongside our 
settlements on the Golan Heights? Only when we 
arc really convinced that Egypt and Syria arc 
intent on full observance of the separation of 
forces agreements will the chance, for continued 
dialogue toward peace increase. 

Throughout the years of the state of Israel’s 
existence, it has been proven that the key to pro¬ 
ceeding towards war or advancing towards peace, 
lies in the policy of the Arab States towards 
Israel. First and foremost, the issue depends on 
the attitude of Egypt, as the. foremost country in 
the Arab world. There, has been no war between 
the Arab States and Israel in which Egypt was 
not directly involved. There has been no termina¬ 
tion of a war without Egypt being the one to 
decide on its cessation. Thus was it in the War 
of Independence, in the Sinai Campaign, in the 
Six Day War, and this is what happened during 
and after the Yom Kippur War. 

Had Egypt not agreed to a cease fire, had she 
not signed the Six Point Agreement, sent her 
representatives to the Geneva Conference and 
signed the Separation of Forces Agreement, we 
would not have had an agreement on separation 
of forces with Syria. It follows that the next 
stage on the road to peace must be between Egypt 
and Israel. 

Israel’s agreement to participate in the Geneva 
Peace Conference was based on the assumption 
that at this conference the foundation would be 
laid for arrangements between Israel and each of 
her neighbours. The issues in dispute between 
Israel and each of her neighbours are different. 
Each arrangement must be on a bilateral basis. 
Each arrangement must be founded on the under¬ 
taking of explicit mutual commitments bet¬ 
ween Egypt and Israel, between Syria and Israel, 
between Jordan and Israel and between Lebanon 

(Continued on page 10) 
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. ALL ISRAEL BROUGHT UP THE ARK 

OF COVENANT OF THE LORD WITH 
SHOUTING, AND WITH SOUNDS OF THE 
CORNET, AND WITH TRUMPETS AND 
WITH CYMBALS, MAKING A NOISE WITH 
PSALTFRIES AND HARPS. ' 

This is how the Bible describes the return of the 
Ark of the Lord to Jerusalem. It was a carefully 
ordered celebration in which David first appointed 
the bearers of the ark, and then had them name 
"the singers with instruments of music'. The role of 
music in inspirational-ecstatic prophesy was important. 

The Bible identifies at least 19 musical-instruments 
— wood-winds, brasses, percussions and strings. 


Some of them have been verified by archaeological 
finds. Some of them remain guesswork. 

The only instrument to have survived*in Jewish 
usage is the shofar, the ram's horn. In the Bible, it 
served as a signalling instrument, especially in war. 
Its famous appearance at the siege of Jericho must 
be understood in this sense, and not as a magical 
noisemaker Only after the shofar was taken into the 
service in the Second Temple, did it regain its primitive 
magical connotation. Today, the ram's horn is sound¬ 
ed at Rosh Hashana (New Year) and Yom Kippur, 
and, in modern-day Israel, at occasions of rejoicing. 

Related to the shofar was the keren or horn, while 
the hatselsra (trumpet) was even^ more closely identi¬ 
fied with the Temple service. Usually made of some 
precious metal, such as silver, it was blown by the 
priests in the sacrificial ceremony, at coronations and 
even in war. 







The second main instrument in the Temple orchestra 
was the neve/, a type of lyre played by plucking its 
12 (or fewer) strings made from the twisted large 
intestines of sheep. The harp that David played on 
was the kinnor, slightly smaller than the nevel and the 
forerunner of the violin in shape. According to Jose¬ 
phus, its 10 strings were also plucked. 

Scholars today believe the ugav mentioned in the 
Bible probably resembled the harp. The word used 
for piano, psanfer, is now thought to be the psaltery 
figured on coins of the period. 

But the only instruments which have come down 
to us in their original shape are the various percussion 
types, such as cymbals (melziltayiml or the drum (lofj. 
The cymbals extant are made of bronze in the form 
of plates with a central hollow bass and with a metal 
thumb loop. They were played by the levites in the 


Temple. What appears to be the bronze frame of a 
drum was also found in the excavations at Hatzor in 
Galilee. It is a shallow round form about eight inches 
in diameter. 

Then there were bells tpa'amanim), the instruments 
used in the Temple service must have been of gold 
but none of these have remained. The examples 
found by archaeologists probably bear the closest 
resemblance of any other instrument to a modern 
utensil — to what we would call a dinner bell. The 
experts believe though that the iron clapper did not 
hang inside the hollow bell itself but was suspended 
from a pin on the outside. 

The chronicler tells us that David told the Levites 
to lift "up their voices with joy" when they brought 
back the ark to Jerusalem. To this day, the people 
of Israel are lifting up their voices with joy at the 
return of the ark. 
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P.M. YITZHAK RABIN (Continued fiom page 7) 

and Israel. There is no place for any further 
element constituting a party to the. negotiations 
for peace. With regard to relations between Egypt 
and Israel, two possibilities are discernible: 

The first — transition from a state of separa¬ 
tion of forces to a contractual peace for the 
elimination, once and for all, of the war and the 
conclusion of true peace between our peoples and 
countries. 

The second — proceeding to a further stage 
on the road towards peace, whereby Egypt will 
forgo maintenance of the state of belligerency. 

As for Syria, after attainment of the Separation 
of Forces Agreement and its implementation to 
the letter, there is no place for an interim stage. 

Once wc achieve further progress in a settlement 
with Egypt, the question will arise, whether Syria 
is indeed ready to sign a peace treaty with Israel. 

And it is essential that the. leaders of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries realise that Israel is entitled 
to defensible borders. 

Israel will not return even within the context 
of a peace, treaty to the 4 June 1967 lines. These 
lines are not defensible borders, and they con¬ 
stitute a temptation for aggression against us, as 
it has been proved in the past. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH JORDAN 

We shall be prepared to discuss with the 
government of Jordan the problems between 
us. We arc interested in conducting peace nego¬ 
tiations with Jordan. We aim at a peace treaty 
with Jordan which will be founded on the exist¬ 
ence. of two independent states: Israel with 
united Jerusalem as its capital and an Arab 
State to the east of Israel. In the neighbouring 
Jordanian Palestinian State the independent 
identity of the Palestinian and Jordanian Arabs 
can find expression in peace and good ncighbour- 
liness with Israel. Israel rejects the establishment 
of a separate Arab State west of the Jordan. 

During the discussions on the establishment 
of such a state with the outgoing government 
the question arose how the government should 
act if, after negotiations with Jordan, the hour 
of decision should arrive. The answer to this 
question was clear: the government would 
conduct negotiations with Jordan and take deci¬ 
sions at each stage of the negotiations, but no 
peace treaty would be concluded with Jordan 
if it involved territorial concessions involving parts 
of Judea and Samaria before the nation was 
^'consulted in new elections. This undertaking is 
pidso- given by the new government. In this connec- 
■ tion I must note that the new government will 
maintain the policy of the outgoing government 


regarding the Geneva Conference and those parti¬ 
cipating in it. 

This Conference was arranged for the holding 
of negotiations btewcen the states directly involv¬ 
ed in the question of peace in the middle east — 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Lebanon — which 
border on Israel. Should it be proposed to invite 
any othrr body, such a proposal like* any other 
raised within the framework of the conference, 
would require the prior approval of all the states 
which have agreed to participate in the confer¬ 
ence. Israel rejects the invitation of representa¬ 
tives fiom the sabotage and terror organizations 
as participants or observers. 

The Government of Israel will not conduct 
negotiations with terrorist organizations whose de¬ 
clared goal is the destruction of the State of 
Israel. 

TERRORIST ACTIVITY FROM LEBANON 

Regarding Lebanon, there is no territorial dis¬ 
pute between us and it is easy to reach peace 
with her. Unfortunately, however, the Govern¬ 
ment of Lebanon is not yet ready to make peace 
with us. Moreover, Lebanon has become a cen¬ 
tral base for the operations of the sabotage and 
terror organizations, which carry out despicable 
acts of murder. The Government of Lebanon 
bears full responsibility to prevent hostile acts 
planned and carried out from her territory; for 
if it does not do so, then the Lebanon Government 
will bear all the responsibility arising out of the 
terrorist activities originating in its territory. 

Recently the Palestinian terrorist organiza¬ 
tions have intensified their activities — infiltration, 
attacks, attempts to take hostages and vile acts 
of murder. The declared aim of these organi¬ 
zations is to destroy the State of Israel, to 
undermine the good relations between Jew? and 
Arabs in Israel. 

They are trying to create an atmosphere of 
fear and panic. Let the terrorists and their lead¬ 
ers know that this goal will not be attained, that 
the IDF has the strength and vigour to take 
bold and systematic measures against the terrorist 
organizations at any time or place that may be 
required. 

RENEWING FRIENDSHIPS 

The Yom Kippur War, the energy crisis 
and the severance of formal relations with a 
number of states have created in 4srael a feeling of 
political isolation. We must work for the resump¬ 
tion of impaired friendships and the entrench¬ 
ment of our relations with our allies; we must 
renew the search for friends and allies. The cease 
fire in the region and the Separation of Forces - 
Agreements also increase the prospects for buttres- 
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sing Israel’s system of relationships in the inter* 
national arena. 

Over the. last few years the friendly relations bet¬ 
ween Israel and the United States, its presidents, 
leaders and people have grown firmer and stronger. 

Now, alter attainment of the Separation of For¬ 
ces Agreement with Egypt and Syria, there are 
grounds for believing that the United States will 
increase its substantive aid to Israel. The friendly 
relations between us and the U.S. and the interests 
common to both our countries have not prevented 
us in the past, nor will they prevent us in future, 
from meticulous insistence on positions vital to 
Israel’s survival and development, even if our 
positions are not acceptable to the United States. 

In the previous two wars, the Soviet Union 
played a negative role in the maintenance of 
peace through its contribution to the arming of 
our enemies, in the quantity, quality and com¬ 
position of the weapons. Soviet military aid pro¬ 
vided our enemies with great military power. 
We are in the midst of the era of detente, and 
if it is indeed the wish of the powers to intro¬ 
duce the thaw into the Middle East as well, 
this requires that the Soviet Union change its 
policy towards Israel, stops encouraging the hos¬ 
tility of the most extreme Arab States, avoid any 
move making for military escalation, and recog¬ 
nize Israel’s right to defensible borders. 

In a number of European countries political 
changes are currently taking place. Let us hope 
that these changes will open up prospects for the 
improvement of our relations with them. Our eco¬ 
nomic ties with Europe are of great importance 
and hold out promise of mutual benefit. 

Increased cooperation between us and the 
European countries in general, and the Common 
Market in particular, will now be one of the 
central objectives of the new government. 

The. Yom Kippur War and the energy crisis 
also had a deleterious effect on the attitude 
of the African States towards us. Africa needs 
vast resources in order to cope with her problems 
and this need rrcated the illusion that Arab 
wealth would solve its problems. Let us not give 
way to feelings of disappointment and isolationist 
tendencies. 

We live in a world of rapidly changing deve¬ 
lopments and the African. Asian and Latin Ameri¬ 
can states will yet rerognize the valuable contri¬ 
bution that IsraH can make to the development 
of their countries. 

There is a firm foundation for our friendship: 
the mutual interest of our peoples and countries 
to safeguard the right of small nations to exist 
in the world without exploitation or subjugation, 
on a basis of freedom and reciprocity. 
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How cells communicate; 


Hebrew University listens in 


A team of biological chemists at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, headed by Professors 
Michael Schramm and Zvi Selinger, has taken 
an important step forward in discovering the 
means whereby cells pass vital chemical messages 
among themselves. Body cells must communicate 
if the body is to function properly. For example, 
exocrine and endocrine glands as well as nerve 
endings all contain chemicals which must be pass¬ 
ed from cell to cell if the body is to grow or 
think properly. 

For years now, scientists have examined the 
cell through electron microscopes, observing curi¬ 
ous blark dots which they knew contained chemi¬ 
cal information in transit. Previously, it was be¬ 
lieved that upon receipt of the proper stimulus 
from a substance known as cyclic AMP these dots 
gathered at the cell’s excretory canal (the lumen) 
when the message-bearing chemical simply diffus¬ 
ed through the. cell wall. 

On examining cells in the salivary glands of 
rats — which have a very similar structure to 
human salivary gland cells — the team discovered 
that upon activation with cyclic AMP the little 
black dots (secretory granules) grow extensions 


pointing toward the cell’s exist canal. After a 
short time, these tiny extensions actually merge 
with the lumen, opening both dot and cell wall, 
and the chemical message leaves the cell, making 
its way through the body to perform its appointed 
task. If the dots happen to be. far away — as 
cells are measured — from the exit, the. extensions 
(technically known as pseudopods) become feet 
on which the dots can “walk,” rather as docs an 
amoeba, to the cell exit where their valuable 
chemical cargo is then discharged. 

The team, which includes graduate students 
Yoram Salomon, Esther Eytan, Samuel Batzri, 
and Yoav Sharoni, has tried to activate these dots 
outside their cells to see if cyclic AMP is the 
trigger substance causing the growth of the pseu¬ 
dopods and the chemical discharge. Unfortunately, 
once outside their cells, the dots tend to leak pro¬ 
fusely, making it impossible to learn much about 
the discharge itself. However, careful examina¬ 
tion of the electron microscope photographs did 
show that cyclic AMP dees indeed cause the dots 
to develop the pseudopods. This ne.w knowledge 
of the active role of the black dots in cell com¬ 
munication should be of great use in further 
studies of how the body works. 


Technion grants 
1,043 degrees 

The Technion, Israel Institute of 
Technology, conferred academic de¬ 
grees on the 1,043 graduates of the 
class of 1974 — the largest graduat- 
class in its 50-year history and 
the first to pass the 1,000 mark. 
Nine of the B.Sc. degrees were award- 

•to 


ed posthumously to students who 
fell in the Yom Kippur War, and 
were presented to their families by 
Technion President Amos Horev. 

Also present were 44 graduates of 
the teacher training programme, who 
were awarded certificates as high 
school science teachers. 

The graduating class included 
111 women, 31 immigrants from 
Russia and seven Arab and Druse 


students. Of the various faculties, 
the largest number of degrees — 255 
— was in electrical engineering. 

Addressing the graduates. President 
Horev said that the war had made 
the past academic year a difficult 
one, but he added* that, thanks to a 
concerted effort of students, faculty 
and administration, the 1974 class 
had been able to conclude its course 
successfully, a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment under the circumstances. 
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INTERNATIONAL POSTGRADUATE COURSE 

In the EXPLORATION and 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
GROUNDWATER RESOURCES 

27 OCTOBER 1974 - 8 APRIL 1975 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY ’ STATE OF ISRAEL 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

CENTRE FOR GROUNDWATER RESEARCH DIVISION FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Objectives The course covers the techniques and methods relevant to the development of ground- 

water resources, including the geological considerations for well-siting, geophysical 
methods, drilling techniques, techniques of pumping tests, methods of drawing up water 
balances, interpretation of chemical data, use of radioactive isotopes, etc. Special 
attention is devoted to geological groundwater investigations which form the basis of 
practical work in the developing countries. 


On completion of the course, graduates are fully qualified to engage in all phases of 
groundwater investigations. 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION 


Applicants must have at least a B.Sc. or equivalen* degree in Geology, Engineering, 
Geography, Physics, or Agriculture, and must provide proof of proficiency in English. 
Preferably, applicants should have some working experience. 

Diploma. Written examinations are held in the two major topics — groundwater geology 
and groundwater hydrology. In all other subjects the students’ attainments are ascer¬ 
tained by short tests and/or exercises. The student is asked to prepare a short diploma- 
paper and participate in a colloquium based on it. Students passing these requirements 
are awarded a diploma by the Faculty of Sciences of the Hebrew University. Most 
universities accept this diploma as part of their requirements for on M.Sc. degree 
(about 35 credit-points). 

Preparations are now under way to extend the course into a full-scale M.Sc. course. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
TUITION FEES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


A limited number of accommodations for single students are available in the dormitories 
on the Hebrew University campus (two students per room). 


Tuition fees and living expenses total about $500 per month. 


FURTHER 

INFORMATION 


The Government of Israel, through the Division for International Cooperation of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, offers a number of full and partial scholarships intended 
primarily for candidates from developing countries. 

For information on academic matters, please apply to the Secretary, Centre for Ground- 
water Research, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. For information regarding scholar¬ 
ships and for application forms, apply to the nearest Israel mission. 
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Diamond Industry Headquarters in 
Ramat-Oan. 

SRAEL DIAMOND 
TRADE BOOMING 

EXPORTS SHARPLY INCREASED 

Israeli polished diamond soles show 
a remarkable upswing, even as com¬ 
pared to the first third of last year 
in which $556 million were export¬ 
ed. Sales for the first four months 
of 1974 have reached $189.3 million 
or more than 4% ahead of the re¬ 
cord 1973 pace....This booming 
upswing ir represented in exports to 
North America, the Far East and 
Europe, and encompasses almost all 
types of polished gem stones. 

DIRECT SUPPLY 
OF LARGER STONES 
In recognition of Israel's key role in 
the production of all types and sizes 
of gem diamonds, the Central Sell¬ 
ing Organization of London has 
begun shipping rough stones of six 
and eight grainers directly to Israeli 
producers. Previously these sizes 
hbve been obtained from second¬ 
ary sources who were not utilizing 
their .sights. 


SHARP 

RISE IN 

ISRAEL’S EXPORTS 

TO THE FAR EAST DURING JAN.-FEB. 

1974 


(IN 

© 

8 


COUNTRIES 

1973 TOTAL 

JAN.-FEB. 

* 

JAN.-FEB. 



1973 

1974 

IRAN 

36.600.000 

5,197,324 

11.858.168 

BURMA 

64,237 

23,001 

5.904 

INDIA 

1.200.000 

81.153 

529.845 

HONG KONG 

96,800,000 

497,674 

9,131.895 

VIETNAM 

21,964 

10,739 


JAPAN 

86.900.000 

1.425.109 

4,626,598 

MALAYSIA 

2,100,000 

736,397 

242.424 

SINGAPORE 

37,500,000 

2,209.162 . 

3,116.058 

PHILIPPINES 

1,000,000 

44,939 

161.084 

FORMOSA 

7,505,030 

621.429 

821.741 

KOREA 

2,600,000 

613,883 

230,263 

SRI ianka 

4,598 

13,860 

1,265 

KHMER REPUBLIC 

3,508 

2,455 


THAILAND 

3,500,000 

511,452 

637.944 

INDONESIA 

22 


25.000 

AUSIRALIA 

13.400.000 

200.571 

4,578,037 

NEW ZEALAND 

600,000 

286.421 

88,672 

TOTAL 

289799,359 

12,475,549 

36,054,898 


POLISHED DIAMOND MARKET 


icipal consumers of Israel diamonds in 1973 were, in order : 


UNITED STATES 

$ 

131.6 million 

up 23.6% 

HONG KONG 

$ 

71.6 „ 

„ 12.9% 

JAPAN 

$ 

65.7 „ 

„ 11.8% 

THE NETHERLANDS 

$ 

64.6 „ 

„ H.6% 

SWITZERLAND 

$ 

57,8 „ 

„ 10.4% 

BELGIUM 

$ 

57.8 „ 

„ 9.3% 

WEST GERMANY 

$ 

29.2 „ 

5.2% 

UNITED KINGDOM 

$ 

17.7 „ 


FRANCE 

$ 

12.2 „ 



Other ma|Or markets included Singapore, Canada, Australia, Italy, x 
Austria and Sweden. 
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MAKING THINGS GROW 


FERTILIZERS 

AND 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Dead Sea Bromine Co. Ltd. 


Bromine and bromine com¬ 
pounds for industry and agricul¬ 
ture are produced by Dead Sea 
Bromine, one of the most impor- 
. tant local chemical plants. Using 
*the residual brines from potash 
production at the mineral rich 
Dead Sea, the firm has been res¬ 
ponsible for great progress and 
development in the efficient' utili¬ 
zation of bromine and its products. 

Elementary bromine is used in 
the preparation of compounds 
that have found application in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture. Bromine 
and hydro acid (a source of bro¬ 
mine) are utilized in the industrial 
' synthesis of many organic bro¬ 
mine and inorganic (bromides) 
l materials and may also serve as 
Pa catalyst in the preparation of 
certain organic compounds. The 
* bromine compounds for agricul¬ 
ture have gained an outstanding 
place of importance as pesticides 
due to their unique physical and 
biological properties. Certain 
bromine compounds are excellent 
space and/pr soil fumigants and 
, are widely used for pest control. 
Some bromides are potent ger¬ 
micides and are used as disinfec¬ 
tant in the veterinary field and to 
control'plant diseases. 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Two groups of Bromine com¬ 
pounds, inorganic and organic 
^gre produced by Dead Sea Bro- 
^line for industry. The inorganic 


compounds are used in textiles, 
paper, wood and chemical indus¬ 
tries, in pharmaceuticals, cosme¬ 
tics, photography and in the food 
industry. The organic bromide 
compounds are applied to the 
manufacture of dyes and phar¬ 
maceuticals, as well as interme¬ 
diates in the production of more 
sophisticated compounds. Organic 
bromides ane also used in flame 
retardant preparations for plas¬ 
tics, and in resins, textiles, paper 
and wood. Dead Sea produces 
these retardants in several forms; 
high purity compounds; formulat¬ 
ed materials for wood and plas¬ 
tics; and formulations according 
to customer requests. Since 1967 
bro’mine production has tripled 
and is constantly on the rise. The 
Dead Sea Bromine group, which 
includes Bromine Compounds Ltd., 
are engaged in intensive research 
and the development of new bro¬ 
mine derivatives. The firm has 
branches operating abroad either 
as wholly owned companies or 
joint ventures which promote the 
use of bromine in agriculture and 
industry. The firm's group of spe¬ 
cialists, agronomists and industrial 
chemists, assist clients in all parts 
of the world 



‘DESPITE WAR 


A BUMPER 
WHEAT CROP 

This year's wheat crop is expected 
to be some 260,000 to 270,000 tons, 
which will cover about two-thirds 
of Israel's wheat needs Agriculture 
Minister Haim Gvati said the 
wheat harvest which has |ust begun 
promises to be one of the best 
Israel has ever hod It could have 
been even better, he noted, thanks 
to this year s plentiful rains But the 
wheat was planted in the midst of 
the October war Even though all 
820,000 dunams were planted — ' a 
success story in itself' — it was 
planted in most places by untrained 
persons, which has lowered the 
yield Another problem was that 
many settlements that usually gave 
their wheat supplementary irrigation 
were curtailed this year and were 
allowed little or no water for this 
type of irrigation 

Today the average national 
wheat yield is 320 kilograms per 
dunam Mr Gvati expressed the 
hope that, in five years, Israel will 
reach a national average of 500 
kilograms of wheat per dunam "If 
we can reach this target I believe 
we can become self-sufficient m 
our wheat needs,' he said 

The Minister also said that be¬ 
cause of the very high prices wheat 
is fetching in the world market, 
Israeli farmers will also receive 
more this year for their wheat — 
IL760 per ton. 

David Ariel, head of the cereal 
crops division in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, told the press what 
yields may be increased by intro¬ 
ducing new strains which are more 
resistant to plant diseases and by 
introducing supplementary irrigation 
(water for this can be found by 
hamassing winter flood waters, for 
instance) 

— Jerusalem Post, 23-5-74 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

17 DIASPORA: MEDIEVAL SPAIN 


The influence of Babylonian Jewry had been 
very strong on the Jewish communities in' 
' Europe; the eastern Diaspora, including Egypt, 
tended to be under the influence of what 
remained of the Erez Israel center. This fact 
is particularly evident in the various prayer 
rites adopted. As the Babylonian center de¬ 
clined, the communities in North Africa and 
Spain blossomed. Flourishing communities 
developed in Kairouan and Fez in the Magh¬ 
reb, and in Cordoba and Toledo in Spain. 
In those centers the voluminous legal discus¬ 
sions of the Talmud began to be edited and 
codified. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries in Spain the 
Visigoth Christains had persecuted the Jews, 
but under Muslim rule Jews reached positions 
of importance in government, in a period 
known as the Golden Age. Jews were active 
in the free professions, particularly medicine, 
and the study of astronomy and philosophy 
were favoured. Hebrew poetry of all kinds 
flowered, in an age that produced Ibn Gabirol, 
Samuel ha-Nagid, and Judah Halevi. Due to 
the clash of secular culture with Judaism, the 
greatest scholar of the 12th century — Mai- 
monides — wrote his major philosophical 
work, The Guide for the Perplexed, in Arabic, 
for the perplexed Jews of his generation; 
most of his monumental works on rabbinic 
law were written in Hebrew. The Golden 
Age in Spain also saw the development of 


Jewish mysticism, or Kabbalah (the central 
work of which is the Zohar ), that grew to be 
so important in Jewish life. 

During the first stages of the Christian re¬ 
conquest, early in the eleventh century, the 
position of the Jews did not deteriorate dras¬ 
tically. But the Christian Church saw an 
anomaly in the continued existence, of Jews 
in a Christian state, and made every effort 
to convert them, notably in the persecutions 
of 1391. This ultimately led to the torture- 
chambers of the Inquisition, and the decree, 
in 1492, that the Jews either accept the 
Christian faith of leave the. country. For 
several hundred years thereafter no Jew lived 
openly in Spain, and it was only in 1967 
that a synagogue opened with official recog¬ 
nition. 

Following the. expulsion from Spain the 
refugees spread out over the whole Jewish 
world — including the Land of Israel, North 
Africa, Italy, Sicily, Holland and Turkey — 
establishing their own congregations. The name 
Sephardi, which describes many diverse com¬ 
munities, is a derivation of the Hebrew name 
for Spain. Some conversos, Jews who had 
officially embraced Christianity while secretly 
remaining true to their own faith, ultimately 
escaped from Spain and its possessions, some¬ 
times at great risk. Others remained — and in 
many Spanish families to this day, vestiges of 
Jewish observances can be found. 




















DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


PRESIDENT NIXON IN ISRAEL 


PRIME MINISTER YITZHAK RABIN’S STATEMENT IN THE KNESSET (PARLIAMENT) 
ON 19 JUNE, 1974 ON THE OUTCOME OF THE VISIT. 


• 

President Nixon’s visit to Israel was fruitful and successful. On the conclusion of 
the visit, a detailed joint Israel-American statement was published. We attach 
special significance to Mr. Nixon’s visit to Jerusalem, our eternal capital, and to 
the. home of the State of Israel’s legislature. 

• 

President Nixon repeatedly displayed interest in and understanding for the situa¬ 
tion and needs of the State of Israel in the various spheres, primarily the security 
and economic ones. He repeatedly emphasized the United States’ long-range, com¬ 
mitment to Israel’s security. 

The President stressed the validity of the basic principle, according to which the 
State of Israel is entitled to secure borders: for a strong Israel, capable of defend¬ 
ing herself, is a vital condition for the prevention of hostile acts and in the creation 
of conditions which make progress towards negotiations for peace possible. This is a 
firmly rooted principle of United States policy — hence its understanding of Israel’s 
needs in everything involved in supplying her with military equipment. President 
Nixon again confirmed the long-range continuity of contacts for military supplies 
between our two states: a defence ministry delegation will leave for the U.S. in 
order to work out, jointly with the appropriate American authorities, all practical 
details of the promised military supplies. The delegation will be leaving for the 
U.S. within the next few days. 

It was agreed that economic aid to Israel constitutes a subject for long-range plan¬ 
ning: the need for the establishing of a systematic procedure of consultations and 
collaboration was recognized. 

On the subject of confronting terrorist acts, we learned in our talks that the Ameri¬ 
can President and the Government of Israel both recognize the validity of the. in¬ 
ternational principle, as determined in the international treaty, concerning the 
obligation of every country to refrain from organizing or encouraging irregular 
forces, or armed gangs, for the purpose of infiltrating the territory of another 
country. This subject was mentioned in the joint statement, which included a 
specific denunciation of acts of violence and terrorism. 

The President emphasized that the United States will continue to give active sup¬ 
port for the implementation of the fundamental principle of the right to free 
emigration, without harassment, for members of ail nations, in accordance with the 
declaration of the Rights of Man, including the rights of our fellow-Jews. 

On the eve of President Nixon’s visit to Israel, a matter that aroused anxiety 
amongst us suddenly came into prominence. I refer to the United States’ decision to 
assist Egypt in the building of a nuclear power station for the generation of electri- 4 
city. 



I brought this concern to the. attention of President Nixon and his colleagues during 
their visit to Israel. In their reply, the Americans emphasized that they intend to 
supply to Egypt a station for the generation of electricity, such as they have sup* 
plied and are supplying to many countries, and that the United States will adopt 
every method of meticulous control to ensure that the station will serve only its 
declared purpose. The assumption is that the station will be in operation from the 
beginning of the ’eighties. 

I have derided to request an authoritative opinion on the subject, and in parti¬ 
cular, to investigate thoroughly the measure of danger involved. I have asked for 
the authoritative opinion of two experts in this field, Professor Israel Dostrovsky, 
special adviser to the Prime Minister on atomic energy, and Mr. Shalhevet Freier, 
Director-General of the Atomic Energy Commission. When I receive the opinion 
in full, I shall convene the Atomic Energy Commission so that it may participate 
in the consideration of the subject. After I receive the. opinion of our experts, 
we shall discuss our findings with the. Government of the United States. 

When we state that the separation-of-forces agreements constitute a first step to¬ 
wards peace, these arr. not mere words, but an expression of our serious purpose. 
I believe that President Nixon and his colleagues were convinced of Israel’s 
readiness to make progress towards peace, just as I am sure they understood even 
more clearly that Israel is convinced of the justice of her fundamental claims for 
defensible borders and that she will insist on them even in an arguement with her 
friends. 


GOVERNMENT 

STATEMENT 

CONDEMNING 

INHUMAN 

TREATMENT 

OF ISRAELI ROWS 

BY SYRIA 


The following statement was made by information Minister Yariv 
on behalf of the Government: 

"The Government today heard from the Minister of 
Defence first findings of the debriefing, conducted by Israel 
Defence Forces bodies regarding what befell our soldiers in 
Syrian captivity. 

According to these findings, it can already be deter¬ 
mined that a considerable number of them underwent brutal 
torture — and not as a unique instance of Exceptional 
violence, but as a method for which the Syrian, fcitnorities 
bear full responsibility. 

The government expresses its deep feelings of respect 
for our soldiers, who withstood the torture heroically. 

The government of Is'rael denounces with indignation 
and revulsion this inhuman treatment accorded by Syria to 
defenceless prisoners. It is with the utmost gravity that the 
government views this conduct, which violates every inter¬ 
national precept. 

The debriefing of our prisoners who returned from cap¬ 
tivity will shortly be completed, and the facts will be brougM,., 
to tne knowledge of the public and of world opinion. The e 
government will contact the international political bodies 
regarding the measures to be adopted in the wake of the 
grave findings.*' 
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Defence Minister SHIMON PERES: 


PLO’S SOLE GOAL IS LIQUIDATION OF THE 
STATE OF ISRAEL 

Defence Minister Shimon Peres, speaking to a group of .Ameri¬ 
can news editors in Tel Aviv on June 9. gave this assessment 
of the Israeli position on negotiations with the Fidayun groups: 


The Palestinian Liberation Organization is an extreme group* a militant group. 
As has happened in many countries, a small armed group of people, more than 
they represented the wishes of their own people in a democratic way, imposed 
their will upon the majority who may not be so delighted with terror. 

“Most of the Palestinian organizations arc not thinking of a compromise. They 
really would like to take over the whole of Israel and transform it into a Pales¬ 
tinian state. I do not really see in the Palestinian structure of today a partnership 
for negotiations because of its character, its orientation and because of the fact 
that it uses violence. 

“The basic problem is that there arc 20 states in the Middle East. In 19 of 
them there is an Arab majority and many other minorities. In one of them there 
is a Jewish majority and a rather important Arab minority. What the Palestinian 
groups are demanding is that the Jewish majority in this country be converted 
into a Jewish minority and we think that is a little bit too far-fetched. 

“The Arabs possess 8 per cent of the surface of the globe. They are tremendously 

t **■ 

rich in land, water, in oil and natural resources. They are neither short of land 
nor states nor influence and I cannot understand why they should expect us, 
or why anyone else should expect us, the Jewish people, after a 3,000 year inter- d 
ruption in our independence, to become a minority in our own state.” 





COOPERATION 
with the Far East 


Political differences are 
not necessarily bars to 
the promotion of econo¬ 
mic ties between count¬ 
ries. PHILIP GELLON of 


Jerusalem Post discovers 
this in talking to a For¬ 
eign Ministry official 
who has just returned 
from a conference of die 


United Nations Commis¬ 
sion for Asia and the 
Far East and to several 
Asian experts attending 
courses in Israel. 



Some of the Asian delegates who participated in the seminar on the Transfer of Technology in a Developing 
Country in Agriculture and Industry held in Israel early this year. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
aspect of the Conference, of 
ECAFE, the U.N.’s Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, which has just concluded 
in Colombo, Sri Lanka (Ceylon), 
was the determination of the 
participants to forgo ideological 
debates and to get down to the 
harsh problems of the day, says 
Shammai Laor, Deputy Director 
of the Foreign Ministry’s Asian 
Division. Only the Red Chinese 


infused a political note, when 
they ascribed all the troubles*of 
Asia to the plundering imperia¬ 
lists, incidentally expressing sup¬ 
port for what they called “the 
just cause of the Arabs.” Every¬ 
one else worried about the energy 
crisis, the population explosion, 
the shortage of food, raw mate¬ 
rials and fertilizers, the need for 
mankind to take concerted action 
to overcome the mighty hurdles 
of a region inhabited by a major 


part of the world’s population, 
where 50 million children are 
bom every year. 

Israel and the Arab countries 
participated at Colombo as ob¬ 
servers. Although Sri Lanka sus¬ 
pended relations with Israel in 
1970, Israel was afforded all the 
facilities needed for her partici¬ 
pation. 

“The Conference took place 
under the shadow of the energy 
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crisis,” says Mr. Laor. “Not only 
oil products, but by-products and 
fertilizers, are now priced out of 
the reach of the hungry lands. 
The Conference called for the 
establishment of a World Ferti¬ 
lizer Fund, to be financed by the 
oil-rich countries. Iran offered 
there and then to contribute 
$ 1,000m. to such a fund, to be 
handled by international bodies. 
She also offered to contribute 
$2,000m. to another fund to help 
the hard-hit countries meet their 
payments for basic needs.” 

ECAFE has a new Executive 
Secretary, Mr. J.B.P. Maramis, 
of Indonesia, who is urging the 
adoption of new techniques to 
deal with the population and 
food problems threatening the 
region. Measures were adopted 
to set up several institutes, deal¬ 
ing with such matters as agricul¬ 
tural machinery, social welfare, 
statistics, population control. 
The Conference was assured that 
Israel would co-operate in such 
ventures to the best of her ability. 

IN A MESSAGE to a recent 
seminar in Israel on the. transfer 
of technology Mr. Maramis 
wrote: 

“The experience and achieve¬ 
ments of Israel, in both the in¬ 
dustrial and the agricultural sec¬ 
tors, can no doubt be of great 
benefit to developing countries, 
since Israel has not only been the 
recipient of technology from ad¬ 
vanced countries, but also pro¬ 
vides know-how and new methods 
for emerging nations.” 

The U.N. is proclaiming 1975 
as the Year of the Woman in 
Developing Countries. A regional 
seminar on the theme is shortly 
to take place in Bangkok, and 
Mrs. Mina Ben-Zvi, Director of 
the Mount Carmel International 
Training Centre, has been invited 
4 „ tp attend. 

Mr. Zvi Brosh, head of the 
Foreign Ministry's International 
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Cooperation Division, sees no 
reason why Israel should not ex¬ 
pand its cooperation programmes 
with Far Eastern countries — 
except for a shortage of the highly 
specialized manpower required 
for some projects. There has been 
a sharp increase in requests for 
projects from Latin American 
countries, so the Division still 
has a hard job finding the right 
people to fill all posts. Out of 
200 experts abroad in April, 38 
were in Asia and 100 in Latin 
America. As against this, of 263 
trainees in Israel during April, 
136 came from Asia, 98 from 
Latin America and 28 from 
Africa. 

ONE OF THE COURSES 
Israel is conducting at present, 
with the cooperation of ECAFE 
and the Settlement Study Centre 
in Rchovot, is in comprehensive 
regional development planning. 
There arc 16 participants, coming 
from the Philippines, Laos, Ne¬ 
pal, Khmer (Cambodia), Thai¬ 
land, New Zealand, and Jamaica. 

Mr. Sim F. Garcia, Chief of 
the Housing, Building and Plan¬ 
ning Section of ECAFE, who 
helped to organize the study 
course and is the leader of the 
group, comes from the Philip¬ 
pines. He commented to me: 

“Israel has been so successful 
in planning and development 
that it is an ideal country for 
other countries to study. Al¬ 
though the country has limited 
raw materials and inadequate 
rainfall, the rapid rise in popu¬ 
lation has compelled it to make 
the maximum use of the limited 
natural and human resources 
available. As a result of the pres¬ 
sures. Israel has adopted a system 
of comprehensive regional plan¬ 
ning which can serve as a model 
for others. 

“Of course, not everything Is¬ 
rael does can be taken over. The 
great value of a course like this 
is that it helps participants to 


identify problems and to consi¬ 
der possible solutions, even if the , 
solutions they eventually adopt 
are not those used in Israel.” 

Mr. Vilay Soulatha, head of 
the Accounts Division of the 
Laotian Ministry of" Planning, 
told me that the Laos political 
settlement is working well. 

“NOW THAT the war is over,” 
he said, “we are anxious to get 
going with postwar reconstruc¬ 
tion and development, and the 
resettlement of demobilized sold¬ 
iers and refugees. The concept 
of regional planning is complete¬ 
ly new in South-East Asia, and 
should be of .great importance to 
us. Wc are. concerned with end¬ 
ing unemployment and attaining 
rapid development. At the same 
time, we hope to avoid the social 
evils and stresses that often ac¬ 
company such development. 

“One of the things that has 
impressed me most in Israel is 
the way in which this country 
achieved rapid economic growth 
without sacrificing family and 
social values. I put this success 
down to good regional planning, 
and I think we can learn from 
the. Israelis.” 

Another war-torn country re¬ 
presented on the course is Khmer 
(Cambodia), which has sent 
three experts. Mr. Hok San 
Saing, the head of farming in 
his country’s Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, told me that they have 
had successful cooperative pro¬ 
jects going with Israel for some 
time. Five years ago they began 
experimenting together with Is¬ 
raeli seeds for chicken-feed. 
These experiments worked out 
very well. 

“Of course, we can’t do the 
same things as Israel does, as the 
two countries are so different,” 
he said. “But the principles un¬ 
derlying planning are the same: 
regional planning is a tool to * 
make the most of the resources 



available. It means that a coun¬ 
ts try plans its towns, villages, agri¬ 
culture, transport and so on, so 
as,to use everything in the most 
rational way possible. I think 
Israel does this.” 

I doubted whether Israel 
could teach anything to New 
Zealand. Mr. Peter O. Fairfax, 
acting head of the. Industrial De¬ 
velopment Division of New Zea¬ 
land’s Department of Trade and 
Industry, did not agree with me. 

“I think we can learn some¬ 
thing from the Israeli experi¬ 
ence,” he said. “Our agriculture 
is certainly highly developed, and 
is well provided with research 
and extension services, but we 
only began regional planning in 
1973, while Israel has been doing 
it for years. On the course, we 
have been studying both tfie phi¬ 


losophical principles of such plan¬ 
ning and their application in 
practice, and I am sure I’ll be 
able, to adapt some of the ideas 
I’ve been picking up.” 

He said that New Zealand had 
not suffered as much as she had 
expected from the British entry 
into the European Common 
Market, but added cautiously 
that the process was only begin¬ 
ning. The world shortage of raw 
materials and other goods had 
also clouded the picture. 

Mr. Shiva Pragad Kaynatha, 
of the Nepalese National Plan¬ 
ning Commission, said that the 
King of Nepal was completely 
dedicated to development. 

“The people of Nepal have al¬ 
ways had a high regard for the 
way in which Israel developed. 


We believe that the. Israelis took 
the correct line in planning re¬ 
gions, modernizing agriculture, 
and introducing industry close to 
the farms.” 

Although Thailand is a vast 
country with a huge population 
and great supplies of water, the 
three representatives of Thailand 
on the course were satisfied that 
they could learn much of value 
from the Israeli experience. Peti- 
pong Pungban na Adudhya, of 
the National Economic and So¬ 
cial Development Board, summed 
up their view: 

“What we are learning are 
principles which we can apply, 
the ideology of comprehensive re¬ 
gional planning, seeing an entire 
area as a whole, not tackling it 
piete-meal.” 


"CORRECTION'' 

The orticle TRADITIONAL LEADERSHIP 
AND MODERN ADMINISTRATION IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES by Shimeon 
Amir, contained in the April IS. 1974 
issue ol the News from Israel, was re¬ 
printed from KIDMA—Isroel Journal ol 
Development, Vol I. No 3, os was the 
IN MEMORIAM — DAVID BEN-GURION 
page appearing in the same issue of our 
magazine 
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TOURISTS from northern 
countries like to coine to Israel 
because of our sunny climate, and 
the tourist industry has tried to 
spread the message with the, 
slogan which forms our title. From 
now on, it seems that many peo¬ 
ple besides tourists arc going to 
follow the sun, but for other 
reasons. For engineers and power 
companies it is invigorating: it 
is a source of energy which can¬ 
not run dry, and which is public 
property open to all. How many 
of them would like to follow the 
sun, catch it and harness it. 

Energy from the sun is attrac¬ 
tive because, it is clean (non¬ 
polluting) and, for direct use, it 
need not be distributed like elec¬ 
tricity and calls for no fuel to be 
purchased and transported. 

Although there is a lot of sun¬ 
shine it is spread very thin, and 
large (hence, expensive) collec¬ 
tors are needed to catch it. It is 
also intermittent and erratic, so 
that solar devices function only 
at certain hours, and a means of 
storing the energy is needed. 

Legend has it that, more than 
2,000 years ago, in the siege of 
Syracuse, Archimedes focused the 
sun’s rays with mirrors on enemy 
vessels and burnt them. There 
were other attempts over the cen¬ 
turies to utilize the sun’s energy, 
but none of the devices survived 
competition with the cheap fuels 
available, except for the solar- 
heaters developed in recent years, 
chiefly in Florida and here in 
Israel. Solar energy has received 
serious attention only since about 
1950. 

The solar water-heater, ubi¬ 
quitous in Israel, uses sunshine 
directly. It has a simple flat-plate 
collector, tilted for maximum ab¬ 
sorption of heat, and a tank to 
store the hot water. To boil water 
jor for cooking, a focusing device 
( (moved as the sun moves) is 
tlSually needed — a largte concave 
mirror or an array of mirrors — 


with the cooking container placed 
at the focus. Solar furnaces using 
this principle are very efficient, 
giving high temperatures and 
clean heat. Semicylindrical 
trough reflectors might be used 
for larger scale work, and they 
need to be moved once in a 
season only. But storage of the 
energy can be a problem, and 
the owners of solar water-heaters 
have had to resign themselves to 
having conventional-type auxili¬ 
ary heaters. 

For some activities, energy 
storage is not a factor. Water for 
use at night can be. pumped dur¬ 
ing the day to a high-level tank, 
and energy to heat a house for 
24 hours can be collected during 
the day. 

Other solar cookers use the hot¬ 
house effect familiar to anyone 
who has suffered the heat of a 
closed car left in the sun for a 
time. Such absorption cookers arc 
essentially a hot box with a glass 
top to admit radiation. 

Large flat-plate collectors may 
in the future, provide heat to run 
refrigerators and for cooling 
houses. These have the advantage 
that the cooling system works best 
where the sun is hottest. 


A MORE SOPHISTICATED 
direct use of sunshine is the or¬ 
ganic vapour turbine developed 
by Profesor Harry Zvi Tabor, of 
the National Physics Laboratory 
in Jerusalem, and his groi/p. The 
organic liquid driving the turbine 
i» vaporized by steam produced 
in a special focusing collector, 
which consists of a horizontal in¬ 
flated cylinder of plastic film 
12m. long and 1.5m. in diameter. 
Thp upper segment, which is ex¬ 
posed to the sun, is transparent 
and permits radiation to enter 
and fall upon the lower segment 
which is aluminised and acts as 
a mirror. This focuses on a water 
pipe running along the centre of 
the cylinder and heats it. 


FOLLOW 

Will it be possible ior Is¬ 
rael to replace ’ conven¬ 
tional sources of power 
by solar energy? Yes, 
answers YITZHAK DINUR 
in this essay, which was 
awarded hist prize in a 



A solar oven on dit 
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Yitzhak Dinur, 44, is a g 
A former 
he is now on the staff* of 


■THE SUN 
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Even though they need no fuel 
nor distribution grids, the small 
direct-usc devices are often quite 
expensive. 


gines, as an efficient, non-pollut¬ 
ing fuel. 


THE REALLY LARGE- 

science writing competi- This is a drawback in countries SCALE suggestions have many 

tion sponsored by the w ^ ere sunshine is plentiful but practical problems, and large in- 

1 c , , _ , .... money scarce, and the. local in- vestments must be made to solve 

l>at-ibK©va nothscmld habitants often prefer to scavenge them. The sums sure far greater 

Fund for the Advance- ^ or ^ ue l Which may cost time but than for the establishment and 


ment of Science and 
Technology. 



jraduate in agricultural science, 
kibbutz member, 



President. 


not money. As the focusing cook¬ 
er must follow the sun, the. house¬ 
wife needs to turn or tilt it everv 
20 minutes, which is inconveni¬ 
ent, and as it is outdoors, she is 
often cooked too. As it is only 
possible to cook in them during 
the middle of the day, solar cook¬ 
ers are socially acceptable only 
if a hot mid-day meal is the local 
custom. 

All the above ways of using 
sunshine directly where and when 
it falls are particularly, but not 
exclusively, suitable for remote, 
underpopulated, or underdeve¬ 
loped aieas. Highly industrializ¬ 
ed countries, however, need 
powet on tap from power sta¬ 
tions or from mobile power packs 
best exemplified by the gasoline 
engine. This entails indirect use 
of the sun’s energy. 

Agriculture is an indirect use 
of solar eneigy, but it is most in¬ 
efficient. It is claimed that some 
tiny algae (seaweed), which uti¬ 
lize sunlight murh mote efficient¬ 
ly, can be giown in six-inch-deep 
tanks to produce 15 dry tons an 
acre, whirh is about five times 
better than the best land growth. 
Should this algae be unpalatable, 
it could be fermented to alcohol 
for motor spirit or even to gaso¬ 
line. 

Many chemical reactions are 
stimulated by light. One of them 
is the dissolution of water, into 
hydrogen and oxygen, in the pre¬ 
sence of eerie perchlorate and 
ceric acid, when illuminated. The 
hydrogen so produced by sun¬ 
light could be used in especially 
adapted internal-combustion en¬ 


maintenance of hydroelectric or 
oil-fueled power stations. 

Or they were until recently. 
Since the Arabs began raising the 
price of petroleum, electricity has 
bee ome so expensive that its price 
is appioaching that of the esti¬ 
mate for solar-power utilization, 
at least in that part of the world 
where it is feasible, betewen the 
latitudes 35°N and 35°S of the 
equator. Israel is in that part of 
the world. 

• 

Israel attracts tourists because 
it is located in the world’s sun¬ 
shine. belt. This sunshine is an 
inexhaustible natural resource, 
whirh should be developed to 
a maximum. The solar water- 
heatcis cuirently operating in the 
countiy are estimated to save 
60,000 tons of fuel a year. Much 
more could be saved by solar- 
poweiing the air conditioners now 
so fashionable. But the great need 
is for a central power source 
which, by exploiting the free 
energy of the sun, will nullify our 
present economic and political de¬ 
pendence on imported fuel and 
the possibility of a fuel strangle¬ 
hold. We want the sun to stand 
still over Israel and aid us to get 
on with our work, as in the days 
of Joshua. 

A suggestion for just that has 
been made by Professor Tabor. 
This solar scientist of world re¬ 
pute, who has to his credit the 
efficient Israeli solar water-heater 
and the solar-powered organic- 
vapour turbine, has revived a 
suggestion for the use of solar 
ponds to provide electrical energy 
on a megawatt scale. The project 
was shelved about ten years ago 
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because it was non-competitive, 
but now that the price of petro¬ 
leum has rocketed, a new situa¬ 
tion exists. He thinks that, given 
IL7-8m., the practical problems 
ran be solved within three to 
four years. 

MORE THAN ten years ago 
he constructed black-bottomed 
ponds which he filled with con¬ 
centrated brine. Over this he 
floated a layer of ordinary water. 
The two layers did not mix, be¬ 
cause of the.ir differing densities, 
even when the lower layer was 
heated by the sun, so that the 
bottom was hot and the upper 
surface cooler. After several 
weeks, the lower layer reached 
tempe.ratures close to 100°C and 
retained this heat, since there 
was no mixing. It was not clear 
how the heat could be utilized. 
Large arrays of water pipes for 
heat exchange were impractical, 
and Tabor’s latest suggestion is 
that the brine be extracted (de¬ 
canted) and passed through a 
heat exchanger to produce low- 
pressure. steam. Two hundred 
ponds of 1 sq. km. each in the 
Negev could produce 1,500 mega¬ 
watts — all the current that Is¬ 
rael presently consumes 

As an interesting aside, there 
is a natural solar pond near 
Eilat which shows just such a 
two-layer effect and is much 
hotter deep down than at the 
surface. 


INDEPENDENTLY of this, it 
has been suggested that water 
from the sea be admitted into a 
natural depression with an ave¬ 
rage depth well below sea level 
which would serve as a sink re¬ 
servoir. The falling sea water 
would drive turbines (of special 
salt-resisting materials) to pro¬ 
duce enormous amounts of elec- 
71* water would be dis- 
pjftpd of by evaporation from the 
$pfkce of the lake formed in the 
depression. The sun, by evapo¬ 


rating the spent water, would 
maintain the difTerenre in level 
necessary for electric-power gene¬ 
ration. 

Three, such suggestions have 
been made, all for the Middle 
East. The first envisages the. con¬ 
struction of a barrage in the bay 
of Dahwat Salwah in the mouth 
of which the island of Bahrein 
is situated between Saudi Arabia 
and Qattar. A dam would be 
built from Saudi Arabia to Bah¬ 
rein and from Bahrein to Qattar. 
Over some years, the. sun would 
evaporate the water and lower 
the level of the artificial lake. 
When the difference in levels was 
suitable, water could be intro¬ 
duced from the sen to pmduee 
electrical current 

A similar scheme calls for an 
80 km. canal through the Libyan 
Desert, from the Mediterranean 
to the Qattara Depression, 125m. 
below sea level. Sea water would 
be admitted at a rate to equal 
the evaporation from the lake 
created by the scheme and to 
generate 4,000 megawatts of 
peak-load energy. 

The most interesting, and the 
earliest, such suggestion was 
made by (the late) Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk in the 1940s, in his 
book “Palestine: Land of Pro¬ 
mise.” He suggested diverting the 
Jordan for irrigation (which 
Israel has done) and bringing 
sea water instead to the Dead 
Sea 398m. below sea level and 
a natural sink reservoir. 

In Lowdermilk’s own words: 

• 

“The Jordan valley is about 
25 miles from the Mediterranean 
at Haifa Bay ... the J.V.A. plan 
calls for an open canal from near 
Haifa to Mount Carmel and for 
a 20-mile tunnel through the 
Plain of Esdraelon (Jezred val¬ 
ley) to the edge of the great 
chasm of the Jordan valley. The 
canal and the tunnel would be 
Resigned to carry enough sea 


water — about one thousand cu¬ 
bic feet per second — to make 1 
up for the diversion of the sweet 
water from the Jordan and thus 
maintain the Dead Sea at its 
present level . . . 

0 

“This water, in 1,200 feet of 
effective fall, would generate a 
minimum of 76,000 — 110,000 
kilowatts with an installed capa¬ 
city of roughly twice these 
amounts. Additional amounts of 
power generated by other deve¬ 
lopments in connection with the 
projected irrigation scheme would 
bring the total to about 150,000 
kilowatts, i.e., about 1,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours per year, an 
amount of * electrical energy 
which, under Palestinian climatic 
and other conditions, would be 
sufficient to serve the needs of 
well over a million of additional 
population.” 

Lowdemiilk’s plan has not 
been realized in full because the 
Jordan River is not in Israel’s 
hands, nor have we been able 
to cooperate with Syria and 
Jordan. 

Should peace with our neigh¬ 
bours be achieved, the scheme 
could serve both sides of the 
Jordan, so that the river would 
unite the two peoples instead of 
dividing them. It should take no 
more than six or seven years to 
build. 

Thus, without taking the sim¬ 
ple devices into account, Israel 
could have large-scale solar power 
from 'Labor’s solar ponds with¬ 
in eight years (five years after 
solving the difficulties), and the 
Dead Sea hydro-solar scheme 
could begin producing six years 
after a peace treaty is signed. 
Solar energy, in its various trans¬ 
formations, can replace conven¬ 
tional sources of energy within a 
short period. 

We should start following the * 
sun. 
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Rony Rogoff, young Israeli violinist, gave two recitals under the auspices of Time and 
Talents Club. The first performance, on 23 June, was at Poona, and the second, on 25 
June, at Patkar Hall in Bombay. Both performances received rave reviews from the local 
music critics. Rony Rogoff was accompanied by Tehmie Cazdar on the piano. 


ISRAELI VIOLINIST IMPRESSIVE 


"The young Israeli violinist, Rony Rogoff, im¬ 
pressed a packed Patkar Hall audience on 
Tuesday evening as much with his musicality 
as with his striking personality The brilliance 
of his technique, his dynamic approach and 
his intense involvement with the music he 
played were the highmarks of his performance 

These qualities were more forcefully con¬ 
veyed in the two solo works he played — 
Bach's Partita No, 2 in D Minor and Ysaye's 
Sonata No 3 He met the challenging com¬ 


plexities of these works with warmth and as¬ 
surance. 

In two other works — sonatas by Mozart (F 
major) and Franck (A major) --- he was part¬ 
nered by Tehmie Gazdar and together they 
gave a stimulating rendering that was noted 
for its warm sonorities and expressive intona¬ 
tion. 

There were two encores to end an exhilarat¬ 
ing recital which was sponsored by the Time 
and Talents Club " 

— Indian Express 26-6-74 


★ 

PLEASING CONCERT BY RONY RO.GOFF 


“A substantial and musically 
satisfying programme was chosen 
by the Israeli violinist, Rony 
Rogoff. who was accompanied 
by Tehmie Gazdar (again Time 
and Talents Club) which im¬ 
mediately stamped him as an 
artiste of stature and which made 
the omission of the great Cha¬ 
conne from Bach’s Partita all 
the more surprising. 

Rogoff has a big tone, secure 
intonation and considerable te¬ 
chnique and his accompanist 
provided sympathetic, balanced 


and efficient collaboration. 

In the first movement of 
Mozart’s Sonata in F K 377 there 
was a driving energy and bustl¬ 
ing gaiety: the ingenious varia¬ 
tions became an interesting dia¬ 
logue. 

In the four dance movements 
of the Partita No. 2 (Unaccom¬ 
panied) the artist maintained a 
smooth line and an even flow, 
with marked rhythmic contrasts 
and controlled tone and dyna¬ 
mics. 

Ysaye’s virtuoso solo Sonata 


Op. 12 No. 3 was confidently 
played with good attack; it was 
a brilliant and strongly emo¬ 
tional rendering. 

Franck’s Sonata in A was 
rendered by both artistes with 
an intensity of feeling and flu¬ 
ency of technique that under¬ 
scored its drama. 

Brahms’ Scherzo from the F. 
A. E. Sonata (encore) was a 
bold, bravura performance and 
the Israeli lullaby a soothing 
pianissimo foil to it” 

— Times of India 26-6-74 


RONY ROGOFF 

Rony Rogoff, dynamic young Israel violinist, has toured the West Coast, the Far East, Middle 
East and Europe and given 47 concerts in the United States. Critics repeatedly mentioned his 
artistic sensitivity, his astounding technique, and, above all, his striking stage presence. 

Mr. Rogoff began his study of the violin with his father, a founding member of the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Rami Shevelov. He. continued his studies with Ivan Galamian and 
Dorothy DcLay at Julliard and with Joseph Szigeti In Switzerland. A true sign of success, return 
engagements await Mr. Rogoff this season in Israel, the Far .East and Europe, where he will also 
record classical and contemporary music for radio and television, including the BBC as he has done 
for the past few years. 

Mr. RogofFs repertoire is very extensive., and whether he is dealing with the charm and sim¬ 
plicity of Mozart, the passion and intensity of Brahms, or the pyrotechniques of Paganini, his warmth 
of personality and unique musical gifts have led him to be called “a tremendous musician, radiat¬ 
ing personal magnetism”. 
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International 
Postgraduate 
Course in 
AGRICULTURAL 
METEOROLOGY 

15 - 11 - 1974 / 28 - 2-1975 


World Meteorological Organization 




Israel Meteorological Service 


State of Israel 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
Division for International Cooperation 



PURPOSE 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION 


LANGUAGE OF 
INSTRUCTION 

PROGRAMME 


The objectives of the course are to tram academic personnel in the interdisciplinary 
sciences of Agrometeorology, to provide them with practical examples of the applica t 
tion of meteorology and climatology to agriculture and to discuss and plan the operation 
of on agromefeorological unit with special reference to developing countries 

Applicants must have a BSc degree in the Physical/Mathematical Sciences or in the 
Agriculfural/Biological Sciences In addition the candidate should have at least one 
year of practical experience 

The course is held in English Students must have a good knowledge of English 
The syllabi of the course may be summarized as follows 

a) Introduction to Agricultural Sciences 

b) The Boundary Layer 

« 

c) Observation, processing and dissemination of agrometeorological data 

d) Agricultural Meteorology, boundary layer/crop/livestock interrelationship 

e) Boundary Layer Modifications 

t 

f) Agroclimatjc classifications 
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COSTS, 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

APPLICATIONS 


g) National and international framework of agrometeorology. 

H) Projects and Seminars, 
i) Field work and sLudy tours. 

The monthly fee per participant is $500, covering tuition, board, lodging, and travel 
within Israel. This does not include travel costs to and from the home countries and 
incidental expenses. 

A number of fellowships are available for candidates from developing countries under 
international technical assistance programmes. Prospective applicants can obtain further 
information concerning these fellowships from the Permanent Representative of WMO 
or the UNDP Resident Representative in their country. 

The Government of Isrnel, through the Division for International Cooperation of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, is offering a number of full and partial scholarships. These 
scholarships are intended primarily for candidates from developing countries. Application 
for these scholarships, together with the admission applications forms and required attach¬ 
ments, should be obtained from the Representative of Israel in the applicant's country. 



MR. SHIMON AVIMOR, Israel Ambassador to Khmer (Cambodia) presents 
to the director of the National Library in Pnom Penh, a set of 24 books 
on Israel,, in French and English. This will form the nucleus of the refer* 
ence library on Israel. * 
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Desalination installation 
inaugurated in Eilat 

■ DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
IN ISRAEL 

■ 4000 CUBIC METRE CAPACITY 
PER DAY 

■ PROTOTYPE FOR MUCH LARGER 
UNITS 


Under the auspices of the President, Profcssoi 
Efraim Katzir, a sea-water desalination installa¬ 
tion was inaugurated recently, in Eilat. The. unit 
was constructed by the Israel Distillation Engineer¬ 
ing Company and has a capacity of 4,000 cubic 
metres per day. 'The installation is based entirely 
on original scientific and technological develop¬ 
ment and all stages were planned and constructed 
in Israel. "Iliis unit is designed as a prototype for 
subsequent installations which will have a capacity 
ten times, and then 1,000 that of the current unit. 

The installation woiks on the principle of multi- 
stages refinement in which a given quantity of 
steam is used to create several times its weight of 
distilled water. Break-in began about a month and 
, a half ago and the unit has already reached full 
capacity production without any problems arising. 
It has also come to light that production can be 
increased by 15% over the planned capacity. 

Total investment amounted to approximately 
IL7.5 million (IL 1 = Rs. 4.20) and production 
cost per cubic metre, comes to IL3.38 m. Accord¬ 
ing to the original estimates, computed prior to 
the war and the world-wide rise in fuel prices, the 
cost was to have been between IL1.50 and ILI.80 
m. per cubic metre. The cost is based on calcula¬ 
tions of depreciation and interest amounting ■ to 
only 10%. 

It was also announced at the ceremony that the. 
company has already begun the engineering designs 
of a distillation unit ten times the size (40,000 
cubic metres per day). This unit will be. installed 
in about four years time next to one of the small 
electricity generating plants in Ashdod (50 mega¬ 
watts). This new installation will be built with 
; eccfabmic assistance from the U.S. (government. 


KIBBUTZ MAKES 
COLOUR TELEVISIONS 

Israel is exporting colour 'TV sets. The first 
$40,000 order is being despatched to Switzerland 
this month. The. year’s total will reach $700,000, 
sales manager Mordechai Medak of Kibbutz Kfar 
Masaryk forecasts. 

The industrial plant has made black-and-white 
TV sets since January 1970 under a know-how 
agreement with a large Finnish concern. Prelimi¬ 
nary manpower training is held in Finland and 
in Israel. 

The plant has now opened its colour TV line, 
with the aid of advanced and sophisticated pro¬ 
duction equipment. 

• 

The kibbutz enterprise has firm orders from 
several European countries and is negotiating with 
Far East customers. “Black-and-white will now 
account for only half our total output. We’ll have 
to expand our facilities again. But for these and 
qualified workers, we could sell more,” Mr. 
Medak said. 

“If and when our TV system switches to colour, 
we’ll be ready with a product that has achieved 
international recognition, competing with the 
best known brands,” he added. 


FLOWER POWER 


ISRAEL EXPORTS FLOWERS TO HOLLAND 

Israel may not be shipping coals to New¬ 
castle yet. but she is already sending Rowers 
to Holland. 

Out of a total of 158.6 million Rowem ex¬ 
ported this season by Agrexco. 24 per cent 
went to the Netherlands. 

According to Agrexeo's internal magasine. 
Germany buys 48 per cent of all the exported 
Israeli flowers, making it the biggest buyer. 

The three biggest sellers are roses (85 
million this season), carnations (29 million), 
and gladioli: (32 million). „ 

Agrexco is already making preparations 
lor the coming season, which starts in the 
falL The company's flower export target is 
200 million flowers, and it expects to make 
about $18.5m. in sales according to present 
currency exchange rates. 




The kibbutz plant builds a variety of Israel- 
made parts into the set, among them roils, stereo¬ 
phonic components, printed circuits, resistors, the 
wooden casing and packing materials, accounting 
for 30 per cent of the total value. “In the course 
of time, we expect to raise the proportion to 40 
per cent and possibly more. We feel we shall be 
contributing to the economy when we. raise our 
overseas sales to $2rn. next year. 

“And in the process we are giving productive 
and challenging employment to 85 men and wo¬ 
men, among them workers who are aged, or 
handicapped,” Mr. Medak said. 


The kibbutz, a member of the Hashomer Hatzair 
movement, has invested IL3m. in the production 
facilities and basic stock. "We were really the. first 
kibbutz to vary agriculture with industry. We 
founded the Na’aman Ceramics Company and 
the Askar Paints factory which we sold five years 
ago to Koor. They have grown too big for us, and 
we don’t have the manpower for them. We had 
to look for something smaller,” Medak said. 

Kfar Masaryk has a membership of 370. Other 
sources of its income are cotton (4,500 dunams), 
fruit trees (500 dunams), fish ponds (1,500 
dunams), a dairy herd and chicken breeding. 


MERIT AWARD 


The Israel Export Award was granted to 
Mr. K. S. Mehta of Bharat Pulverising Mills Pvt. Ltd. 
in recognition of his contribution 
towards the economic development of Israel 
by importing Israeli products. 

Picture shows Mr. Gideon Ben-Ami, Acting Consul of Israel (on left), 
presenting the award to Mr. Mehta. 




HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH PEOPLE 

18 DIASPORA: MEDIEVAL 
. FRANCE AND GERMANY 

There had been Jews in France from the 
first century c.e.* Their communities were ' 
under the cultural and religious influence of 
their brethren in Spain, and later in Italy 
In the 10th and 11th centuries, a distinctive 
and productive Jewish culture developed in 
Northern France and on the eastern bank of 
the Rhine. The atmospheie there for Jews 
was very different from that in more southern 
areas; they were tolerated, but in no manner 
was society or government open to them. They 
thus developed on more internalized lines. 
During this period the Crusades brought in- 
. describable horrors onto the Jewish popula¬ 
tion, including torture, rape and pillage. On 
their way to liberate the Holy Land from 
the Saracens the brave knights destroyed en¬ 
tire communities of peaceful Jews. Martyrdom 
became commonplace. 

Even under these most adverse conditions, 
Jewish cultural life flourished. Rashi (1040- 
1105) produced his commentary to the Bible 
and most of the Talmud, which to this dav 
has remained standard for the study of those 
subjects. The various schools of Tosafists, 
among whom Rashi’s grandsons figured pro¬ 
minently, completed the work with tljeir addi¬ 
tional scholarly commentaries. A distinctive 
type of pietism was developed by a group 
known as the Hasidim of Ashkenaz, the Heb¬ 
rew name for the whole area, with consider¬ 
able stress on ethics and asceticism. Even to¬ 
day Western Jews are known as Ashkenazim, 
being still under the influence of this age. 
There is also a great deal of demonology and 
other fojk beliefs in their teachings, no doubt; j 
due to influence of the surrounding culture. 1 
At this time' the Jews were mainly traders ^ 
and peddlers, having only xmiginal contact , 
with their gentile neighbours. They were 
barred from landowning and freon the profes- 
sionu|ahd forced into money-lending because 
the? church did not consider it fitting for „ 
Christians to be so engaged. Later the Jews 
were blamed and persecuted for being em¬ 
ployed ih what was forced on them. Under 
the. influence of the Church, local rulers I 
steadily reduetd any rights'the Jews had.. They $• 


<tj>ivere often legally considered the ruler’s per- 
' tonal property. During the Black Death which 
in 1348 killed off at least a third of the popu¬ 
lation of Europe, Jews were falsely accused 
of poisoning the wells. The Blood Libel, by 
whi^h Jews were falsely accused of killing 
Chnsdan children to use.their blood for ritual 
purposes, also became widespread. Such absufd 
accusations became the standard excuse for 
pogroms and persecutions. Yet Jewish society 
showed great resilience, and communities were 
reconstructed in the very places that massa¬ 
cres had taken place only a few years earlier. 



Tbp : 14 cent. Ark ot the Lew In the 
Altneushul in Prague, one ot the 
. oldest Synagogues in Europe, 
dating at least to the 12th cent 
Above: Jews receiving a charter ot pifvi- * 
leges from Emperor Henry VII in 
1312, trom Codex Ealdvini, 
Koblens. 

I * 

Courtesy: Kktir Books, Tel-Aviv 













Reprinted from TIME, July 8, 1974 

Israel’s Peres: Of Stones and Bombs 


Whoever holds the Defense port¬ 
folio in Israel’s Cabinet must plan 
the defensive and offensive postures 
of a state with perhaps the most in¬ 
secure borders in the world. In 
support of that awesome mandate, he 
must also make periodic shopping 
trips to Washington to buy the Ame¬ 
rican weapons that account for most 
of Israel’s military strength. Last 
week Moshe Dayan’s successor as De¬ 
fense Minister, Shimon Peres, 51, 
made his first shopping trip to 
Washington. 

Dynamic and eloquent, Peres 
seems well suited for the job. In the 
last Cabinet of Premier Uolda Meir, 
he served as 'lransport Minister. Be¬ 
fore that, Peres had been director 
general m the Defense Ministry, as a 
protege of Premier David Bcn-Gunon, 
then became Deputy Minister ot 
Defense to Dayan. 

On his first U.S. visit as Defense 
Minister, Peres assaulted the Penta¬ 
gon with a massive hve-year $7.5 bil¬ 
lion plan for U.S. military aid to 
Israel. After meetings with Defense 
Secretary James Schlesinger and 
Secretary ot State Henry Kissinger, 
Peres described himself as “en¬ 
couraged” over getting the bulk of 
his requests. Betore returning home 
he talked with TIME Diplomatic 
Editor Jerrold Schecter about Mid¬ 
dle East developments that bear on 
his requests. Excerpts ot his views: 

ON MIDDLE EAST NU¬ 
CLEAR WEAPONS. Israel does 
not possess tactical nuclear wea¬ 
pons, and Israel has always ob¬ 
jected to the introduction of 
nuclear weapons in the Middle 
East, There is enough tension 
with conventional weapons. Add¬ 
ing nuclear weapons is simply too 
dangerous, and any responsible 
party must be against that. 

ON A U.S. REACTOR FOR 
EGYPT. Under normal condi¬ 
tio^, safeguards are. good enough, 
bu^ the problem is what would 
h|g(pen if the Egyptians should 
(Kcide to expel the Americans in 


and a world answer must be 
found. 

ON THE PALESTINIANS. 
The Palestinians are represented 
in three ways: by the Jorda¬ 
nians, by the Palestinians on the 
West Bank and Gaza, and by 
the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation. We refuse to talk to the 
P.L.O. because they are not ne¬ 
cessarily representative of the 
Palestinian people. They are a 
small group of armed terrorists 
who impose themselves on the 
rest of the population. There is 
an African saying that if you put 
a stone in a basket of eggs, you 
had better worry. We consider 
the P.L.O. a stone in a basket 
of eggs. They are basically against 
a compromise by the Palestinians. 
They see a Palestinian state as 
the first step in a long road to 
overthrow Israel. Yasser Arafat, 
leader of the P.L.O., is heavily 
oriented toward the. Soviet Union. 
1 cannot think of any Israeli who 
will agree to have Russian ex¬ 
perts and Russian missiles at the 
gates of Jerusalem or the en¬ 
trance to Tel Aviv. 

ON PALESTINIANS AT 
GENEVA. The Jordanians can 
and will represent the Palestinians 
at Geneva. 1 think in Geneva the 
only way to negotiate meaning¬ 
fully is if the participants are 
countries, not organizations. More 
than 50% of the Jordanians are 
Palestinians. If we can reach an 
agreement with the Jordanians, 
that is all right. The other op¬ 
tion is for the people who are. 
living in Israel and experiencing 
a social transformation to have 
their expectations expressed in 
democratic institutions. An agree¬ 
ment on federal rights along Ca¬ 
nadian and Swiss lines — a con¬ 
federation — mgiht be possible. 

ON CONDITIONS FOR 


tM|*way that they expelled the 
Russians? Then they would have 
the radioactive materials and no 
control. This is a global problem, GENEVA. We have given up 


real estate and moved on the 
geographic map. Now the time 
has come for the Arabs to move • 
on the political map. Egypt is a 
key and test for the diplomatic 
option in the Middle East. We 
would like to see an end to bel¬ 
ligerency as a policy that ^includes 
boycotts and thieats. We would 
like to see an inward turn, the 
development of Egyptian cities 
along the canal and the opening 
of the canal. 

ON DETENTE AND THE 
SOVIET ROLE. For meaning- 



Defense Minister Peres 


ful detente between the super¬ 
powers, the Soviet Union must 
agree to detente in the Middle 
East. On the local level, this 
means seeing in negotiation a 
philosophy of compromise and 
not an addition to the military 
option. The Soviets are increasing 
the military option all the time. 

I think the Soviet Union would 
gain by taking a moderate posi¬ 
tion and having relations with 
both sides, but we nave not reach¬ 
ed that point. The Soviet Union 
is taking the most radical views 
and supporting the most radical 
organizations. Nor have they 4 
given up in Egypt. 



Answering 
the Terror Attacks 

— FROM THE ISRAEL DIGEST 


The mother and her two children killed in the 
terrorist attack on Nahariya are the latest victims 
of the wave of vicious attacks which have swept 
northern Israel. 

Following the first attacks on Kiryat Shmona 
and Maalot, quick counter-action at Shamir and 
Nahariya led to the terrorists being killed at the 
outset of their operations, before they could kill 
more or take hostages. 

The cold-blood murders by the. terrorists show 
how desperate these fanatics have become, in 
striving to halt any move towards stability in the 
region. This is clearly their goal. 

To stop them, Israel has increased its fortifica¬ 
tions along the northern border with Lebanon 
and organized a home guard. Israel has also 
struck back at terrorist concentrations in Lebanon. 

One question is how willing Lebanon is to be¬ 
come the next battleground in the Middle East. 
Reports claim that the terrorists have agreed to 
cease operations from Lebanese territory — a 
claim that has often been made in the past. Any 
respite may well be used by the terrorists to re¬ 
equip and refortify their ranks. 

The civil guards in Israe.1, reminiscent of the 
1936-1939 Home Guard, proved effective in 
Shamir and Nahariya. Israelis realize that to a 
considerable extent, the terrorist acts are geared 
at challenging Arab leaders, the Israeli victims 
being simply tools towards this end. 

Warning that there would be no easy or quick 
end to the current war with Arab terrorists, the 
Israeli government has at the same time embarked 
on a determined campaign to convince the out¬ 
side world that there are no moderate terrorists. 
The attack on Nahariya, which was carried out 
by the military arm of El Fatah, underscored 
Israel’s contention that there can be no differ¬ 
entiation between extremist and so-called moderate 
terrorists. There is no difference between Yasir 
Arafat and other leaders such as Dr. George 
Habash and Ahmed Jebreel. 

Mr. Aharon Yariv, the Information Minister, 

,recalled that a group of terrorists captured in 
Galilee only a few weeks ago had been personally 



The bereaved 


briefed by Arafat and ordered to kill whomever 
they came across after infiltrating Israel, 

In a special statement to the Knesset Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin said that while Israel 
should take account of what had happened at 
Nahariya — one. more act of Arab terrorist blood 
lust — she should not ignore the political ob¬ 
jective behind the terrorists’ actions. 

This, he declared, was nothing less than to 
supplant Israel by a Palestinian State built on the 
ruins of the Jewish State. 

Mr. Yariv noted the Israeli Government could 
not ignore the link between the terrorists’ activities 
and the support their organizations received from 
the Arab States: “We will judge our neighbors 
by their deeds, not by their words," Mr. Yariv 
declared. 

Mr. Rabin reiterated that Israel had no quarrel 
with Lebanon. However, that country had become 
the central base for the terrorist organizations, 
and the Lebanese authorities had the obligation 
and full responsibility to stop the planning and 
execution of actions from their territory. 



Technion's 

Harvey Prizes awarded 
to British Scientist and 
Israeli Mysticism Scholar 

A distinguished British metallurgist-physicist and 
former science advisor to the British government 
and a renowned Israeli scholar in Jewish mysti¬ 
cism, are the 1974 winners of the Harvey Prizes, 
it was announced recently by Major-General 
(Res.) Amos Horev, President of the Technion — 


Israel Institute of Technology and Chairman of 
the Israel Committee for the Harvey Prize. 

Each prize, bears a cash award of $35,000. 

The winner of the prize in science and tech¬ 
nolog)' is Sir Alan Howard Cottrell, Chief Sci¬ 
entific Advisor to the British Government from 
1971 to 1974 and, since last April, Master of 
Jesus College of Cambridge. University. 

Professor Cottrell is being awarded the prize 
for his “comprehensive theories concerning the 
mechanical properties of materials”, and for re¬ 
lating “the role of government to advanced tech¬ 
nologies”, and for “his boldness in harnessing the 
knowledge of science to the wisdom of government 


CITATION FOR SIR ALAN HOWARD COTTRELL 

In recognition oi his contribution to science and technology through his comprehensive 
theories concerning the mechanical properties ot materials. His work has been graced 
by the triple achievement of teacher, scientist and statesman. His task in recent years 
has been to relate the role of government to advanced technologies, and his boldness 
in harnessing the knowledge of science to the wisdom ot government has been an 
inspiration to the scientists ot his time. 



Sir Alan Cottrell 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SIR ALAN COTTRELL'S WORK 

Sir Alan Howard Cottrell has the unusual distinction of having con¬ 
tributed, with outstanding success, not only to the advancement of sci¬ 
ence but also to the development of technology and good government. 

Sir Alan Cottrell was appointed Professor of Physical Metallurgy at the 
University of Birmingham at the very young age of 30, but interrupted 
his academic career shortly afterwards to join the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority in 1955. In the same year he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Having contributed in no small measure to the technologi¬ 
cal development of atomic power reactors, Sir Alan Cottrell moved back 
into an academic environment as Goldsmiths Professor of Metallurgy 
at the University of Cambridge. While at Cambridge he played an 
increasingly active role in government advisory committees, finally re¬ 
linquishing his Cambridge post to join the Ministry of Defence in 
Whitehall in 1965. His carrcr in government was climaxed by his appoint¬ 
ment in 1971 as Chief Scientific Advisor to the Cabinet, in succession to 
Sir Solly Zuckerman. This year Sir Alan Cottrell has once more returned 
to academic life, this time as Master of Jesus College, ^Cambridge. 

Sir Alan Cottrell’s career (and he is now 55) is chiefly remarkable 
for his success in what are normally thought to be widely diverse areas 
of human endeavour. The extraordinary ease with which he has moved 
from the academic world to the highest levels of government and back 
again suggests a harmonious blend of talents that should do much to lays 
to rest the ghost of the “Two Cultures” conflict. 




which has been an inspiration to the scientists of 
his time”, according to the prize citation. 

The other winner is Professor Gershom Scho- 
lcm, Professor Emeritus of the Hebrew University, 
a pioneer and leading authority in the field of 
Jewish mysticism and Kabbalah, who was selected 
for the prize in Literature of Profound Insight 
into the Life of the Peoples of the Middle East. 

Israel President Professor Ephraim Katzir 
presented the prizes to the Harvey laureates at a 
ceremony at Technion City, Haifa on June 26th. 

The Harvey Prizes bear the name, of the late 
Leo M. Haivey of Los Angeles, who was a pro¬ 
minent leader of the American Technion Society. 


The Harvey Prizes were awarded for the first 
time in 1972, in the categories of Science and 
Technology, and Human Health. 

Nominations for the prizes are solicited across 
the World from figures in the sciences, medicine 
and the humanities as well as members of th6 
Technion Senate and Board of Governors.' ‘ 

The first Harvey Prizes were, awarded in 1972 
to Professor Willem KolfT, of the University of 
Utah for his invention of the artificial kidney, and 
to Professor Claude Shannon of M.I.T. for his 
formulation of the Mathematical Theory of Com¬ 
munication and contributions to the field of In¬ 
formation Theory. 




CITATION FOR PROF. GERSHOM SCHOLEM 

In recognition oi his contribution to literature of profound insight into the life of the 
peoples of the Middle East through his illuminating studies in Jewish mysticism. His 
mind yihich was trained in mathematics and philology has focused rational analysis, 
scholarly investigation and historical imagination onto a strange and esoteric mani¬ 
festation of the human spirit. He has inspired a new discipline and revealed historical 
roots pertaining to 20th Century Jewish religious and political thought. 



Prof. Gershom Scholem 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PROF. GERSHOM SCHOLEM’S WORK 

Prof. Gershom Scholem is the originator and foremost authority on 
the study of Jewish mysticism and especially the Kabbalah from the view¬ 
point of modern scholarship. He has revealed a neglected and obscure 
held of Judaism to be a vital part of the Jewish heritage. He combined 
exhaustive and painstaking historical and philological research with pene¬ 
trating analyses and philosophical insight to illuminate the origin, mean¬ 
ing, and significance of Jewish mysticism. 

The main sources and subjects of Prof. Scholem’s studies range from 
the Talmudic period to the beginning of the modern age. The cruel and 
difficult history of the Jewish people in exile during those times gave birth 
to esoteric, and spiritual aspirations. These were represented by movements 
of mystical character such as the medieval Hassidism of Germany, the 
Kabbalah in its many ramifications culminating in the Zohar or Book of 
Splendor, the Lurianic Kabbalah, the messianic explosion of Sabbatianism, 
and latter day Hassidism. 

Prof. Scholem has devoted his entire lifework, which now spans half a 
century, to research and analyze the basic source material with extreme care, 
integrity, and respect. The results of his efforts have been presented in 
splendid literary form which makes for fascinating reading. These are con¬ 
tained in a long scries of published items of which the most important 
and widely known are the five books, ‘Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism* 
(1941), ‘Sabbatai Zvi’ (1957, in English ’73), ‘Les origines de la Kabbale’ 
(1966), ‘The Messianic Idea of Judaism’ (1971), and ‘Kabbalah’ (1974). 

The monumental scholarly achievement of Prof. Gershom Scholem 
serves to explain some of the most important and vital factors in the Jewish 
heritage. It has opened a new dimension in our knowledge and under¬ 
standing of Jewish history and Jewish spirituality. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


ISRAEL'S FOREIGN TRADE EXPANDS 


The Foreign Trade Division of the Mini¬ 
stry of Commerce and Industry predicts an 
increase of $300-rnillion or 25 per cent in 
industrial exports in 1974 as compared to 
1973, bringing the total to over $1.5-billion 
as against $1.26-billion planned in the Na¬ 
tional Budget. 

Overseas sales of diamonds will amount to 
$600~million as against a previously predict¬ 
ed $500-million while other industrial goods 
will earn $900-million instead of a predicted 
$765-million. 

The production has recovered from the 
war period faster than expected and the eco¬ 
nomy is back at the pre-war rate of export 
expansion. 

Israel’s net exports in the first five months 
of 1974 amounted to $719-million as com¬ 
pared to $594-million in the corresponding 
period in 1973, representing an increase of 
21 per cent. 

Monthly average net export figures in¬ 


dicate a rising trend since February 1974, 
although they still remained somewhat be¬ 
hind the monthly averages prior to the Yom 
Kippur War, with $131-million between 
January and May 1974 as against $141- 
million between July and September 1973. 

Industrial exports (excluding diamonds) 
in the first months of 1974 amounted to 
$356-million, as compared to $246-million 
between January and May 1973, representing 
a value-wise increase of 45 per cent, half ol 
which has been due to price increases. 

Agricultural exports, including citrus, bet¬ 
ween January and May 1974 amounted to 
$12i~million compared to $L17-inillion in 
the corresponding months in 1973, i.e. in¬ 
creased by 4 per cent. Citrus exports alone 
increased from $84-million in January-May 
1973 to $86-million in the. first five months 
of 1974, representing a rise of 3 per cent in 
a period during which citrus prices dropped 
by an average of 2 per cent compared to the 
same period in 1973. 



Orange packing house oi the citrus growers’ co-operative eociety in Hadera. 




Yell in College marks 60th anniversary 


President Ephraim Katzir called on Israel to 
intensify its efforts to become a centre of learning 
and inspiration to Jewish youth around the world 
who are searching for guidance, as well as to 
close the social and educational gaps at home. 

He was speaking before 250 teachers, friends 
and students of the David Yellin Hebrew Teach¬ 
ers’ College in Jerusalem’s Beit Hakerem quarter, 
in honour of the institution’s 60th anniversary 
celebrations this month. Prof. Katzir told of his 
long connection with the school, the oldest con¬ 
tinuously existing teacher training college in Is¬ 
rael. “My wife, Nina, was one of its 3,500 gra¬ 
duates,” he said proudly, “and I’ve had close tics 
with the faculty and students since my youth.” 


The school, which began with a few dozen 
young men sitting on stones outside the Old City 
walls, studying with scholar David Yellin, was 
born as a result of the famed “language war” 
of 1914. Yellin decided to found it after the 
teachers’ seminary of the Hilfsverein der Deutschen 
Juden, of which he was deputy director, tried to 
introduce German as the language of instruction. 
Yellin’s new college promoted the use and study 
of Hebrew as it developed into a seminary for 
nursery, kindergarten, elementary and junior high 
school teachers. 

Mayor Teddy Kollek and the school’s principal, 
Norman Schanin, also addressed the gathering. 


New Textbooks teach pupils how to think 

By ERNIE MEYER 


A “quiet revolution” is going on in the field 
of elementary and high school textbooks, Dan 
Ronen, adviser to the Education Minister, told 
the press in Jerusalem recently. 

The head of the new curriculum and textbook 
department in the Education Ministry, Shevah 
Eden, said that in contrast to earlier policies, 
textbooks now aim at teaching pupils to think, 
rather than being mere repositories of informa¬ 
tion. He said that texts are also increasingly 
written by university professors and experts out¬ 
side the school establishment, rather than by 
school inspectors and teachers. The department 
maintains research units at various universities. 

“We no longer rely on intuition, but we test 
our books before releasing them for general use,” 
Dr. Eden said. 

He presented newsmen with an impressive sel¬ 
ection of illustrated workbooks, which always 
come in pairs — one for the pupils, the other for 
the teacher, telling him how to use the text to 
best advantage. 

The books — on physics, geography, Talmud 
and Mishna — are so attractively illustrated and 
• presented that they entice even the casual adult 
reader into further perusal. A booklet on Israel’s 


North, by Bezalcl Amikam, with a profusion of 
good photos, sets a high standard for further pub¬ 
lications. 

Dr. Eden stressed that his department strives 
to keep textbooks up to date, covering such new 
subjects as the energy crisis and ecology. A total 
of 129 books were struck off the approved 1973 
lists and 110 new titles were added this year, he 
said. 

New texts already make up about 60 per cent 
of books, and it is hoped that within four years 
all current textbooks will have, been replaced by 
new ones, Dr. Eden said. He explained that it 
takes three to four years to get a new textbook 
ready. 

In reply to a question he. said that the new 
books will generally be more expensive than the 
old ones. 

The history of the yishuv , Jewish settlement in 
Israel, its leaders and theoreticians, are especially 
stressed in the new texts. An elective programme 
on the Holocaust aimed at grade. 11 is in prepara¬ 
tion, Dr. Eden said. The Arab-Israel conflict is 
extensively treated, and every political shade of 
Zionism is impartially presented, he said. “But 
teachers are free to present their point of view.” 
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Pinhas Shaar was bom on March 15, 1923 in Lodi, Poland, where the German, 
Polish and Jewish communities lived in their own quarter of the city, not because 
of any legal obligation, but for sentimental reasons. Jewish Lodi was certainly no 
ghetto, but a section of the city where the inhabitants were kept together by their 
spirit and way of life. 

The life of Pinhas Shaar and the progress of his career as an artist are described 
in a recently published book written by the two well-known critics, Raymond 
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Cogniat and Marcel van Jole. The following observations are taken largely from this 
work. The sequence of these observations may appear somewhat chaotic, but we 
have endeavoured to reproduce what seemed to us to be the most important ones, 
illuminating the works reproduced and their fundamental poetry. 



Even as a child Shaar felt an urge to draw. 
In the margin of his books of fairy tales and on 
the walls of his father’s carpentry workshop he 
drew figures and strange animals that existed only 
in his imagination. 

In 1938 he and a few friends formed a group 
around the Polish artist Wladislaw Strzeminski, 
who in turn was a pupil of Malevitch. This group 
discovered a new school of esthetics which they 
termed unism. 

When Shaar was preparing the first exhibition 
of his works the war broke out, and very soon 
Jewish Lodz really became a ghetto enclosed by 
barbed wire. 

In 1944 he was placed in a concentration camp 
|j, from which he was liberated by the Russians in 
1945. In 1946 he was in Munich, and already his 
, art had passed through several stages, analytical 

"in 


cubism, neo-classicism (Mondriaan), sujSrematism 
(Malevitch). 

In 1947 he set off for Paris, where he was 
overwhelmed by the revelation of what for him 
was an entirely unknown world of artistic abun¬ 
dance, whose existence he had not even sur¬ 
mised. This wealth discouraged him, and he 
began to study anew and to visit la Grande Chau- 
miere. In the evenings he sat with friends in a 
cafe., sketching figures on the^ paper table-cloth 
during the meal, automatically and involuntarily 
reverting to the little figures he had imagined 
in his early youth. One day in the. Salon des 
Independants he recognized to his great surprise 
one of his own personnages in the work of a 
friend. This was a revelation for him. If his 
sketches, his dreams were good enough for others, 
why not for himself? Back at home he set to 
work breathing life into his little whimsical and 
fantastical world, spending night after night recap¬ 
turing his heroes and symbols. In doing so he 
experienced such joy, such peace of mind, that 
he determined to continue along this path, the 
path of his own true nature. 

His parents, who also survived the concentra¬ 
tion camp, had been living for five years al¬ 
ready in Israel when Pinhas Shaar finally decid¬ 
ed to visit them in 1951. Iliis decision coincided 
with his discovery of the plastic language in 
which he was to express himself from then on. 
Instinctively he resisted this urge until the moment 
when he became aware of his vocation. All fac¬ 
tors were now united, so that the man he is 
definitely knew what course was to be his. His 
arrival in Israel confirmed his premonitions. It 
was not a discovery. All appeared to him to be 
adapted to his entire personality. In short, the 
entire daily ambience was just what he had been 
dreaming of since his early youth. The history 
of the new Nation accorded with that of his 
legends. Reality confirmed his dreams. This ac¬ 
cordance, this continuation was so evident that 



ONE-MAN SHOWS: 


when he showed his mother his most recent works 
she remarked that they were identical with what 
he did as a child. In amazement she asked him 
what he had been doing in Paris for the past 
five years. 


A few months’ stay in Israel confirmed his 
knowledge that he has his roots in Israel, though 
unable ever to forget Paris. 

1947 Municipal Museum, Munich 

In 1953 he took up permanent residence in 

1950 Saint-Placide Gallerv, Paris Israel in the conviction that spiritually and mate¬ 

rially he had found the milieu on which he de- 

1951 Micro Studio, Tel Aviv pended and which he must serve. 


1952 H. Benezit Gallery, Tel Aviv 

1953 Municipal Museum, Haifa 
1955 H. Benezit Gallery, Paris 
1959 Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels 

1961 Helena Rubinstein Museum, Tel Aviv 

1962 Melfzer Gallery, New York 

1962 Sisti Gallery, Buffalo 

1963 H Benezit Gallery, Paris 

1964 Nova Gallery, Malmes 

1965 Egmont Gallery, Brussels 
1965 H Benezit Gallery, Paris 

1967 Isy Brachot Gallery, Brussels 

1968 De Vuyst Gallery, Lokeren 

1969 Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels 

1970 Westart Gallery, New York 

1971 Mordo Gallery, Madrid 



Heavenly Jerusalem 
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is incarnated in him. Dream and reality are one. 
All for which he has a propensity emanates from 
the Holy Scripture, but belongs neither to the 
present nor to the past -- not even to the legend — 
but has become one with the cication, with man 
and with his origins. The combination of un¬ 
usual elements and figures evokes a harmony like 
that of words in a poem and by affinity as well as 
by contrast generates that collision of the spirit 
fundamental to all poetry. All this is accom¬ 
panied by a certain type of humour radiated by 
his work and by an undefinable chasteness. He 
does not feel himself in any way bound to the 
painters he has admired, not even to the splendid 
creations of Gauguin and Van Gogh, even though 
he senses in their work a human drama that moves 
him profoundly. 

The originality of Shaai derives from his desire 
to merge into the tradition of antiquity which 
continues without interruption in the world of 
today. He. has felt this gradually evolve in him¬ 
self and become alive in passing through the 
episodes of life in our time. All his figures belong 
to a world of fantasy. All his men are magical 
kings or prophets. All his women queens of 
Sheba or thinly-disguised goddesses. All his animals 
have escaped from fables and legends. These are 
impressions we cannot avoid even when contem¬ 
plating one of his sc ene.s of daily life, for example 
his ironical portrayal of the metro and its pas¬ 
sengers. 

In our society Shaar is a lone figure, but from 
this loneness he derives his strength and his reason 
for existence. His work is a handwriting in which 
the hand draws lines in the same way that letters 
are strung together to form words, words to form 
sentences and sentences to form a story. And we 
always find the presence of the holy as well as 
the poetic if we try to analyse the picture-book 
of the narrator, of the clever, naive, trenchant and 
subtle Shaar. His Samsons, Bethshebas, his she¬ 
pherds and dancers, his bunches of grapes, fishes 
and cocks are both reality and imagination. The 
Jew of Shaar is still, deep in his soul, a shepherd. 

'* Shaar draws a line under the diaspora. He does 
not want to be a wandering Jew any more — he 
no longer is. 



Open the Gates 


MAIN GROUP SHOWS: 

PARIS- 

Salon de la Jeune Peinture 1954, 
1955, 1956 

Les Surmdependanfs 1952, 1953, 

1954, 1955 

Salon Decouvrir, Galerie Charpentier 

1955, 1956 

Salon d'Octobre 1954, 1955 
Salon d’Automne 1955, 1956 

Les Peinfres Juifs de I'Ecole de Paris, 
1968 

VENICE: 

Biennale di Venezia 1960 

BRUSSELS- 

Salon Art Sans Frontieres, 1966, 1967, 
1968 

Salon Art Presente 1969 
Salon Confrontatie 1970 




MOUNT CARMEL - 

INTERNATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE FOR COMMUNITY SERVICES 


COURSE ON 

OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH PROGRAMMES 
(with emphasis on vocational training) 

SEPTEMBER TO NOVEMBER 1974 


PLACE 

Mount Carmel International Training Centre for 
Community Services, Haifa, Israel. 

LANGUAGE 

English. 

DURATION 

13 weeks — September to November, 1974. 

PARTICIPANTS 

20 participants (women and men) engaged in 
education and/or social services and facing 
problems of integrating young people info 
constructive activities. 

Candidates are expected to have training and 
experience in teaching, in community and/or 
youth work. 

Age : 22 — 40 A good command of English is 
required. 

PROGRAMME 

The aim of the course is to familiarize partici¬ 
pants with theories, methods and techniques 
of working with young people. 

Studies will include: basic needs of young 
people,- status, function and adjustment problems 
of youth in changing societies,- youth guidance, 
apprenticeship and vocational training,- work¬ 
ing with groups; managing youth clubs; organiz¬ 
ing sport activities and games. 

Study visits will be made to : vocational and 
agricultural schools and centres,- community and 
youth centres; rehabilitation projects for margi¬ 
nal and delinquent youth; industrial schools 
attached to factories. 


COURSE ON 
RURAL COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

1 NOVEMBER 1974 TO 30 JUNE 1975 


OBJECTIVE 

The aim of this course is to help participants 
enhance their skills and abilities in implement¬ 
ing community projects and in supervising and 
training others engaged in rural community 
work. 

PROGRAMME 

The programme of studies covers the following 
areas, and will stress the importance of their 
interrelation: 

I. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

A. Learning to know the community 

B. Changing behaviour 

II. RURAL ECONOMICS 

III. AGRICULTURE AND EXTENSION 

IV. NUTRITION 

V. PROMOTING COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMMES 

FIELD WORK 

The course will terminate with one month's 
field work in Israel or another developing 
country. The field work exercise will consist 
of a village survey and the planning of an im¬ 
provement programme. 

APPLICATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED NOT LATER 
THAN 15TH AUGUST 1974. 

For further particulars write to.- 

CONSULATE OF ISRAEL, 

Kailas, 50 G. Deshmukh Marg, 

Bombay 400026. 
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THE ISRAEL 1 
FESTIVAL 1974 ? 

JULY 13 — AUGUST 2B 

PROGRAMME 


THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

With the participation of members of the 
Music Academy Orchestra, Tel Aviv University 
Conductor : Zubin Mehta 
with soloists and choirs 

Programme: Schoenberg — “The Gurrelieder" 
Israel premiere 

Jerusalem, July 13 — Tel Aviv, July 14 — 

Caesarea National Park, July 15 

* * * 

THE HAIFA MUNICIPAL THEATRE 

Programme : “Spotted Leopard” — World 
Premiere 

Tel Aviv, July 13 & 14 

• • • 

THE BATSHEVA DANCE COMPANY 

Choreography : Martha Graham 
Jerusalem, July 14 — Tel Aviv, July 15 & 15 

• * * 

Daniel Barenboim, Itzhak Perlman, 

Pinchas Zukerman, Gregor Piatigorsky 

Programme : Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms 
Jerusalem, July 16 — Tel Aviv, July 18 — 

Caesarea National Park, July 20 

• * • 

THE TEL AVIV STRING QUARTET 

Soloist: Heather Harper, soprano 
Programme : Haydn, Mendelssohn. Schoenberg 
Jerusalem, July 18 — Ein Hod, July 26 
(organized by the Artists' Village) 

* * * 

THE ISRAEL WOODWIND QUINTET 

Programme: J.S. Bach, Schoenberg, Beethoven, 
Jadqucs Ibcrt 

BP Hod, July Ifi (organized by the Artists’ Village) 

* * * 

THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Daniel Barenboim 
with soloists and choir 


Programme : Mozart — “Don Giovanni” 

(in concert form) 

Tel Aviv, July 21, 28 and 30 — 

Caesarea National Park, July 23 —* 

Jerusalem, July 25 

* * * 

GRFGOR PIATIGORSKY, cello 
DANIEL BARENBOIM, piano 

Programme: Brahms, Schumann, Debussy, Chopin 
Tel Aviv, July 22 

• * * 

THE BAT-DOR DANCE COMPANY 
Programme: New works 
Jerusalem, July 22 — Haifa, July 23 and 24 — 
Beersheba, July 25 — Tel Aviv, July 29 

• * • 

THE ISRAEL CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 

Conductor : Pinchas Zukerman 

Soloists: Eugenia Zukerman, Pinchas Zukerman 

Programme: All Mozart 

Jerusalem, July 23 — Caesarea Nat. Park, July 25 
* • * 

THE COMPOSERS’ WORKSHOP 

dedicated to music for Percussion 

Conductor: Mendi Rodan 

Works by : Michael Barolski — Abel Ehrlich — 

Ami Maayani — Yitzhak Sadai — Leon Schidlovsky 
Tel Aviv, July 23 and 24 

• * * 

JOAN BAEZ 

Jerusalem, July 31 — Caesarea National Park, 
August 1 * 

• * * 

THE ISRAEL CLASSICAL BALLET 
Programme: New works 
Jerusalem, July 30 — Tel Aviv, July 31 
Haifa, August 3, August 7 




JOSEPH BULOFF 

Readings in Yiddish 
^"Dramatized Stories” by I.L. Peretz 
Tel Aviv, August 1, 3, and 5 — 

Jerusalem, August 4 — Ein Hod, August 9 

• * * 

EVENINGS OF KIBBUTZ FOLKLORE 
Soloists, ensembles, choirs, dancers and 
orchestra from kibbutzim 
Jerusalem, August 3 — Tel Aviv, August 6 — 
Caesarea National Park, August 8 

* * * 

CLEO LA1NE and JOHN DANKWORTH 

with their Jazz Ensemble 

Tel Aviv, August 8 & 12 — Jerusalem, August 13 — 
Caesarea National Park, August 10 and 11 

* * * 

THE JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Conductor: Gary Bertini 
, Programme: Schoenberg, Piano Concerto. 

Mahler. Symphony No. 6 
Jerusalem, August 8 — Tel Aviv, August 10 

* * * 

BRACHA EDEN-ALEXANDER TAMIR 
Programme: Solcr, Mozart, Rameau, Barlok, 

Jerusalem, August 11 

• * * 

JAZZ 

Mel Keller and the Big Band, Dan Gottfried and 
his Trio, The Platina, Edna Goren 

Caesarea National Park, August 14 

• * * 

Participants of the Summer School 
[' for Chamber Music 
Tel Aviv, August 15 

• * • 

THE JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Conductor: Lukas Foss 
with soloist, narrators and choir 
Programme: Milhaud — “Ani Maamin" — 
libretto by Elie Wiesel — (Israel Premiere), 

Beethoven — Symphony No. 5. 

Jerusalem, August 18 — Tel Aviv, August 19 

* * * 

THE ISRAEL PIANO QUARTET 
Programme: Purcell Faure, Schumann 
Jerusalem, August 20 

* * • 

HAMBURGISCHE STAATSOPER 

Under the patronage of H.E. Mr. Jesco von 
Puttkamer, Ambassador of the Federal Republic 
«>f Germany 

Xbnductor: Gary Bertini 


Programme : Arnold Schoenberg — 

“Moses and Aaron” — Israel Premiere 
fully staged with orchestra, soloists, 
ballet and choirs 

Caesarea National Park, August 20, 22, 25 and 26 

• * • 

Ballet of the Hamburgischc Staatsopcr 

Choreography: John Neumeier 

Jerusalem, August 21 — Tel Aviv, August 23 & 24 

Caesarea National Park, August 27 

• * • 

SYMPOSIUM ON ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
Jerusalem, August 22 and 23 

* * * 

THE YUVAL PIANO TRIO 

Programme : Beethoven, Daniel Shalit, Smetana 
Tel Aviv, August 25 

■* * • 

THE ISRAEL PIANO TRIO 

Programme: Andre Spirea, Brahtns, Schubert 

Jerusalem, August 25 

* * * 

THE ISRAEL STRING QUARTET 

Programme: Haydn. Stcinbeig. Beethoven 
Tel Aviv, August 28. 

• * • 


Tickets wi'l be on sale from June 30 
at the following agencies : 

HAIFA : Main distributor: Kupat. Haifa 
(including bus tickets) 

JERUSALEM : Cahana, Ben Naim 

NETANYA: Signal 

RAMAT GAN: Rechnitz 

CAESAREA : Box Office of the Roman Theatre — 
9.00 — 12.30 p.m. and 3 — 6 p.m. 

TEL AVIV: Atid, Bama, Canaf, Hadran, Kastel, 
Masach, Rokoko, Sherut Ron. Union Joki 
and at the theatres' box offices 
before the performances. 

Tourists may buy tickets at the Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem Israel Government Tourist Offices. 

Transportation to Caesarea by Egged Tours: 

From Tel Aviv: Rehov Havarkon, opposite Hilton 
Hotel, 6.15 — 7.00 p.m. 

From Netanya: Independence Sqr. 6.45 — 7.30 p.m. 
From Haifa: Rehov Chouri, 6.45 — 7.15 p.m. 
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THE HISTORY 
OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

19 DIASPORA: EASTERN EUROPE 


Between the 7th and 10th centuries there flourished in 
Eastern Europe a sovereign Tuikii national gioup, known 
as the Khazars. In c. 740 r.e. the ieadeis of the Khazar 
•kingdom professed Judaism, Their correspondence with the 
VpUtsidc world of Rabbanite and Karaite Judaism was re¬ 
cently discovered in old synagogue archives. In Eastern 
^Europe, throughout the entile medieval peiiod, mass ex- 
JVjJfcilsions weie preceded by persecutions, and attempts at 
TConversion to Christianity. In 1290 approximately 16,000 
'Jews were expelled from England; Jews were allowed 
T to return there only in the 17th centuiy. In 1306 the 
Jews were expelled fiom France, As a result of the migra¬ 
tion from the sufferings of Western and Central Europe, 
the Jewish communities in Eastern Europe began to 
grow quickly. The local rulers were not averse to the 
Jews coming, as there was a great shortage of settlers, and 
flourishing communities soon developed all over Eastern 
Europe. The migrants entered most spheres of economic 
activity, usually by way of moneylending; there were Jewish 
traders and artisans and, where it was permitted, Jewish 
farmers. The non-Jewish upper classes made use of the 
international connections of the migrants, particularly in 
finance for trade and industry. 


In the Jewish community education was in the center of 
all activities, irtundreds of yishivot (academies for higher 
rabbinic* studies) flourished, producing thousands of out¬ 
standing! scholar! A large proportion of the major works cur¬ 
rently studied in rabbinic literature were produced in Eastern 
Europe between the 16th and 19th centuries. 


The communities enjoyed a high degree of-autonomy, 
and by the mid-l6th Century reached the zenith of internal 
.organization with the establishment of the Council of the 
Lands. This was a governing body for the Jews of Poland 
and Lithuania,'which was made up of delegates from all the 
important Jewish communities. The Council usually met 
twice a year during the major trade fairs. It raised taxes, 
imposed sanctions, ruled in disputes between communities 
and between individuals, and generally supervised communal 
life throughout the area. 


1 


* 


In the 17th century the Jews were caught between the 
rival forces of the Polish government, and the Cossacks. The 
latter, under Bogdan Chmielnicki, perpetrated pogroms 
against the Jews (1648-49) that were unprecedented in their 
viciousness and barbarity. Thousands weie tortured, and 
slaughtered .with butchers’ knives in their synagogues. Whole 
commi4wt$ were devastated. Scores of thousands of Jews 
died duiffng this terror, and the Jewish masses erf Eastern 
Europe were in despair. 





Top: 

The iortress-type synagogue of Lyerboml, 
Poland, 17th cent. 

Centre: 

Drawing of the synagogue of Pogrebish- 
chenski, Ukraine, 17th cent. 

Bottom: 

Medal, bearing inacriptidhs in Hebrew 
and Greek, commemorating the accession 
of King Edward VI in 1547. 


Courtesy: Ketrh Books, TeMWr 













P.M. Yitzhak Rabin 


Statement of Prime Minister Rabin 
in the Knesset (Parliament) on 
November 5, 1974 

The Rabat Conference decided to charge the organizations of 
murderers with the establishment of a Palestinian State, and the 
Arab countries gave the organizations a free hand to decide on their 
mode of operations. 

The significance of these resolutions is extremely grave. 1’he aim 
of the terrorist organizations is well-known and clear. 


The Palestine national covenant speaks bluntly 
and openly about the liquidation of the State of 
Israel by means of armed struggle, and the Arab 
States committed themselves at Rabat to support 
this struggle. 

The decisions of the Rabat Conference arc 
merely a continuation of the resolutions adopted 
at Khartoum. Only, further to the “NOES” of 
Khartoum, the roof organization of the terrorists 
has attained the status conferred upon it by the 
presidents and kings at Rabat. 

The policy laid down in Khartoum and Rabat 
shall not be executed. We have the power to 
prevent its implementation. The position of the 
Government of Israel in the face of these resolu¬ 
tions of the Rabat Conference is unequivocal: 

(a) The Government of Israel categorically re¬ 
jects the conclusions of the Rabat Confer¬ 
ence, which are designed to disrupt any pro¬ 
gress towards peace, to encourage the terro¬ 
rist' elements, and to foil any step which 
might lead to peaceful co-existence with 
Israel. 

(b) In accordance with the Knesset’s (Parlia¬ 
ment’s) resolutions, the Government of Israel 
will not negotiate with terrorist organizations 
whose avowed policy is to strive for Israel’s 
destruction and whose method is terrorist 
violence. 

(c) We warn the Arab leaders against making 
the mistake of thinking that threats or even 

■ the active employment of the weapon of 
violence or of military force will lead to a 
political solution. This is a dangerous illu¬ 
sion. The aims of the Palestinian national 


charter will not be achieved, either by terro¬ 
rist acts or by limited or. total warfare. , 

The Rabat Conference resolutions do not justi¬ 
fy the adoption of other resolutions, and merely 
add force to our determination. To anyone who 
recommends negotiations with the terrorist orga¬ 
nizations, I have to say that there is no basis 
for negotiation with the terrorist organizations. 

It does not enter our minds to negotiate with a 
body that denies our existence as a State, and 
follows a course of violence and terrorism for the 
destruction of our State. 

Negotiations with such a body would lend 
legitimacy and encouragement to its policy and 
its criminal acts. The U.N. General Assembly’s 
decision to invite this body to its debates is a < 
serious error from the moral and political stand¬ 
points, but it has no substance so long as Israel 
denounces this body, its policies and its deeds, as 
incompatible with the very existence of the State 
of Israel. Israel will grant no recognition to 
those who conspire against her existence. 

Rabat is not a surprising innovation, hut our 
policy will not be determined by its decisions. 
We shall carefully watch the steps the Arab 
States will take in the wake of this conference 
and, in particular, we shall watch the moves of 
those States with whom we were about to em¬ 
bark on negotiations on stages of progress towards 
peace. Above all — we shall see whether Egypt 
is in fact ready for this, or whether she has com¬ 
mitted herself to the ban on reaching a separate 
agreement with Israel. We shall be watching 
Jordan’s moves too, to see whether she surrenders 
to Arafat. 

* 

Despite the hostility surrounding us, we have 
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not abandoned our clear consciousness of the 
tact that peace is a cardinal need for all the 
nations in the region. The Government of Israel 
is convinced that the central effort of its policy 
must be the attainment of peace with each and 
every one of the neighbouring states in the region. 

The effort is to achieve a contractual peace 
which will put an end to the conflict and usher 
in a new era in the relations between the nations 
of this region. The effort is to achieve a peace 
which incorporates defensible borders for Israel, 
as well as conditions which guarantee Israel and 
each of the states in this area undisturbed deve¬ 
lopment and social progress, in order to progress. 

Towards this goal, we are prepared to venture 
and even take deliberate risks. Hence our readi¬ 
ness to agree to territorial compromise within the 
framework of peace settlements and the assur¬ 
ance of defensible borders. 

Our evaluation is that there are two ways 
for progressing towards peace: 

(a) By achieving full peace would ensure Israel 
secure borders — namely, defensible and re¬ 
cognized borders. A peace agreement under 
any conditions or at any price is out of the 


question, for we shall not agree to return to 
the borders of 4 June 1967. 

(b) Insofar as the Arab States are not yet pre¬ 
pared to make peace with us, we can never¬ 
theless see a way open to make progress to¬ 
wards peace. Such progress can be made by 
stages. The House has more than once noted 
the Government’s statements concerning its 
readiness to try this method, which is based 
on interim settlements. 

The interim settlements for which we are pre¬ 
pared are not the same as the separation-of-forces 
agreements which were concluded following the 
cease-fire in the Yom Kippur War, but settlements 
of a political nature resulting from political con¬ 
tacts. Our consent to an interim settlement with 
Egypt stands. 

AS FOR JORDAN — The Government of 
Israel is convinced that, within the framework 
of peace with Jordan, the Palestinian issue can 
and must also be solved. 

AS FOR SYRIA — We are convinced that 
negotiations for peace, without prior conditions, 
can bring about a change in relations with Syria 
and further the prospects of peace between our 
two countries. 
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U. N. VOTES 105: 4 
— with 20 abstentions— 
TO HEAR PLO 

"UNITED NATIONS (Reuter). 

The UN General Assembly decided last 
night to invite the Palestine Liberation Oiga- 
nization (PLO) to take part in next month’s 
debate on the Palestine question. 

I he vote was 105:4 with 20 abstentions. 
The only countries voting against a resolution 


tendering the invitation were Israel, the U.S., 
Bolivia and the Dominican Republic.” 

-- Jerusalem Post, 15.10.1974 


ARAFAT COMMENTS ON THE UN 

“ Frankly, we have come to consider the 
United Nations as a kind ol circus where 
so-called representatives of countries per¬ 
form acts and make speeches tor the enter¬ 
tainment oi the world audience .” 

— Beirut Daily Star, Feb. 16, 1969 


STATEMENTS BY YASSER ARAFAT 


1. From an interview with a Pakistan Radio re¬ 
porter, 25 February 1974: 

“We have said, and this is a basic slogan, that 
we are involved in a papular, long-term war of 
liberation. For this we have raised our ‘cubs' 
(‘ashbal’), so that they will be able to fulfil their 
roles in this campaign; we have called them ‘the 
generation of victory’. The generation which will 
reach the sea... We are therefore convinced that 
we are facing a cruel war of civilizations.” 


2. From an address by Arafat to the Popular 
Palestinian Committee at Jidda, Saudi Arabia, on 
23 January 1974; quoted by the San’a Saut Falastin 
radio station on 24 January: 

“Brothers, this is a war between civilizations. 
Do not despair; despair is out of the question... 
Saladin succeeded at Kattin; he annihilated the 
Crusaders and took Acre and Ashkelon after 
Hattin. We are not saying that we shall annihi¬ 
late the enemy within a certain period of time... 

“They asked why we are training the young boys 
(*al->ashbar). We answered — it is this genera¬ 
tion which will reach the sea. It is not important 
that we witness the victory; what is important 
is that our nation continue its march until we 
^attain victory.” 


3. From a speech by Aratat at the opening session 
ol the General Convention ol Palestinian Workers, 


quoted by Saut Falastin radio, 10 June 1974: 

“The road is still long. Just as the Hattin cam¬ 
paign was only the beginning of the Crusaders' 
defeat, the Ramadan campaign is only the be¬ 
ginning of the advance of the Arab nation. This 
advance will cease only in Tel Aviv, when we 
will establish our democratic Palestinian state.” 


4. On Damascus Radio, 4 September 1974, reterring 
to the arrest of Capucci: 

“This is a new symbol of a tough, daring warrior, 
one of our fighting heroes...” 

5. Quotations from Arafat’s interview in the Soviet 
periodical New Times as they appeared in At-Anwar, 
13 August 1974: 

“We have long ago voiced the slogan of establish¬ 
ing an independent democratic state over the 
entire territory of Palestine. As to the current 
stage of our struggle and the new conditions 
which have come about in the Middle East, we 
have decided to create an independent Palestinian 
rule in every section of the territories after their 
liberation from the occupiers." ” 


6. From a television interview given by Arafat to 
CBS, quoted by UPI, 14 June 1974: 

“We would establish our independent national 
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ARAFAT DECLARES PLO MISSION 

"The foal ot our struggle is the end ot Israel, 
and there can be no compromises or mediations". 
■(Washington Post, Mar. 29, 1970). 

"Only by force can Palestine be restored. The 
homeland will be liberated only through revolu¬ 
tionary action, the blood ot martyrs and vict'mt 
Only through fighting will the land be regained” 
(Mena. July 20. 1973). 

“The war ot Ramadan [Oct. 1973] was an 
important turning point . . . the decision to fight 
was an Arab decision. I* is possible that even after 
10 years another decision will be taken to elimi¬ 
nate totally the arrogant enemy .... / will push 
the revolution onto its land and that will determine 
the future boundaries." 

(Saut al Falastin. Jan. 24, 1974). 


authority in any place, any area from which we 
can expel the Zionists.” 


7. From an interview to ttuz al-Yusuf, quoted by 
Reuters, 7 .April 1974: 

"The tactical moves of the Palestinian resistance 
were based on continuing the revolution, a con¬ 
tinued armed struggle, no surrender of Pales¬ 
tinian rights and no recognition of, or agreement 
with, the Israeli enemy." 


8. Arafat’s words at a press conference in Tripoli, 
Libya, on 2 December 1973, quoted by the Libyan 
News Agency on 3 December 1973: 

“The aim of the Palestinian revolution is the 
establishment of a democratic state over the 
entire territory of Palestine.” 

Referring to the 1947 partition resolution, he said: 
“The Palestinian revolution has never recognized 
this resolution, and its goal is complete libera¬ 
tion and the establishment of a democratic Pales¬ 
tinian nation." 


9. From a speech by Arafat at the founding con¬ 
vention of the Association ot Palestinian Engineers 
in Baghdad, quoted by the Middle East News 
Agency by way of the Iraqi News Agency, 10 Decem¬ 
ber 1973: 

“We shall allow no Palestinian or Arab factor 
to neglect our historical rights, to recognize Israel 
or to be reconciled with it.” 


10. From an interview with the Lebanese news¬ 
paper Al-Sapir, quoted on Saut Falastin radio, 
26 March 1974: 

“We regard this war (of October 1973), without 
referring to its negative aspects, as a historic 
turning point in the struggle of civilizations 
between the Arab nation and the despicable 
Zionist invasion. .. This war may be likened to 
the battle of Hattin, which blunted the edge of 
the Crusader power." 


11. Cable from Arafat to the Youth Convention 
of the Third World, in Algeria, quoted from Saut 
Falastin radio, 8 July 1974: 

“Despite the conspiracies, and the cruel, intensive 
provocations which obstructed the march towards 
liberation of the Palestinian people during the 
past ten years, contrived by these enemies, the 
Palestinian fighters stand fast and are continuing 
their armed struggle against these enemies. We 
are firmly resolved to implement our great goal 
of liberating our homeland, Palestine, from the 
clutches of Zionism, and founding the democratic 
Palestinian state over all the territory of Pales¬ 
tine; a state in which there will be no manifesta¬ 
tions of discrimination and racism, and which 
will be a replacement for the entity created by 
imperialism, known as Israel.” 


WHY WONT YOU SIT WITH HIM? 
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HIGH-POWERED 
DELEGATION FROM 
HAITI 

The Foreign Minister oi Haiti, 
Mr. Edner Brutus, who headed a 
high-powered delegation ot his 
oountry, held extensive talks with 
Deputy Prime Minister and Min¬ 
ister for Foreign Affairs Mr. Yigal 
Alton. The highlight ol the visit 
was a series oi bilateral agree¬ 
ments signed between the two 
countries.' 



INTERNATIONAL POSTGRADUATE COURSE IN 
THE EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
GROUNDWATER RESOURCES 

“Rangoon, 23 October. 1974. — U Thcin Nyunt, 
Assistant Director (Hydrology) and U Tha Ka Doe, 
Staff Officer II of the Ministry of Construction left 
Rangoon this morning for Israel to participate in the 
International Postgraduate Course in the Exploration 
and Development of Groundwater Resources to be held 
at the Centre for Groundwater Research of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem from 27th October 1974 to 
8th April. 1975. 
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The photograph shows the Charge d'Affairs a.i. 
oi the Embassy oi Israel (on right) in the Union 
ol Burma handing over to Dr. Mating Lu, Vice 
Chairman oi the Burma Red Cross, $5000 worth 
ol Cholera Preventive Medicines and Vitamins, 
on tha 11th October, as Aid towards the Burma 
Flood Victims Irom the Government ol Israel. 
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The course concentrates on the techniques and 
mrthods of development of groundwater resources, in¬ 
cluding the geological considerations for well-siting, 
geophysical methods, drilling techniques, techniques of 
pumping tests, methods of drawing up water balances, 
interpretation of chemical data, use of radioactive 
isotopes, etc. Special attention is devoted to geological 
groundwater investigations which form the basis of 
practical work in the developing countries. 

On completion of the course, graduates are fully qua¬ 
lified to engage in all phasrs of groundwater explora¬ 
tion and development.” 




ISRAEL WEEK 
CONCLUDES 


INDIA-ISRAEL FRIENDSHIP 


“The “Israel Week" being cele¬ 
brated in the city by the Indo-Isracl 
Cultural Association concluded here 
the other day. The function was held 
at Hindu Dynanpith Convent. Mrs. 
R. K. Patil was the chief guest. The 
association presented on the occa¬ 
sion a set of seventy three books to 
the Hindu Convent. 

Earlier, Dr. A. K. Danda, Senior 
member of the association presented 
the books to Mrs. Chaterjce, Princi¬ 
pal of the convent. Mrs. Chaterjee 
thanked the association for its kind 
gesture. Mr. N. V. Iyer, of the asso¬ 
ciation proposed a vote of thanks." 

— Nagpur Times. 27.9.74 



Mr. Y. B. Phadnis, B. Sc., LL.B., Jt. Secretary, India-Israel Cultural Asso¬ 
ciation, addressing the audience on 22.9.74 during Israel Week celebrations. 


ISRAEL — A Country Of Wonders 

By N. V. Iyer • Nagpur Times 23.9.1974 


Many people of the world especially Asians and 
Africans can’t even imagine that a small country like 
Israel is an oasis of development under the domain of 
industrial production and agricultural advancements 
amidst the backward areas of West Asia. Any im¬ 
partial observer who crosses over the skies of West Asia 
from Kuwait to Cairo can sec a small patch of green 
line across miles of red sand dunes. This small dot of 
green is Israel. 

Israel has achieved self sufficiency in agricultural pro¬ 
duction by the year 1955. Despite the problem of 
heavy rush of refugees (Jews) from Arab countries and 
voluntary immigrants from European countries the pace 
of agricultural production was kept up at high level. 
After i960, Israel initiated the programme of exports 
of agricultural produce to many industrially advanced 
countries of Western Europe. That is why Israel is an 
associate member of ECM. Intensive farming techniques, 
maximum use of fertilizers and hard labour of the farm¬ 
ers along with latest technical knowhow have developed 
sandy dunes, marshy swamps and arid hill slopes into 
flush green farms. Three crops arc taken from each 
farm annually. Today Israel exports citrus fruits, 
wheat produce, barley oats, black pepper, maize and 
inilo to many countries. 

INDUSTRIES 

Diamond cutting industry and precision instruments 
manufacturing units are the major base of industrial 
production. Due to religious persecution in Europe 
many Jews migrated to Israel since the advent of Balfour 
Declaration of 1917. They brought capital, skill, and 
technical knowhow, thereby creating broad-based infra¬ 
structure of industries. There are steel mills, textile 
factories, oil refineries, power generation units, atomic 
reactors, chemical factories spread in many parts of 
Israel. Of course American Aid did come forward to a 


considerable extent. Today, Israel has monopoly not 
only in diamond (industrial) cutting industry but also 
in precision instruments. 

CULTURE 

In Israel peop'c of the East (Asian migrants) and 
West (European/American migrants) freely intermingle 
without any sort of mental reservations, thereby pro¬ 
ducing Sabra-compositc culture. Dress patterns, tradi¬ 
tional head gears, style of social life, even shoe-wearing 
pattern amidst ladies underwent radical changes. The 
Israeli National Music Orchestra is composed of both 
Eastern tunes and Western Jaz-type hit parades. Unity 
in diversity was brought forth by subtle moves by Gov¬ 
ernment and Jewish agencies. Revival of Hebrew as a 
common language is a unique achievement of Israel 
wherein nearly eighteen languages including Marathi 
are spoken at settlements levels. 

DEFENCE 

The Regular Army of Israel is very small because 
Israel cannot afford the luxury of maintaining a huge 
army on account of limited resources. Citizens trained 
in the Army discipline and weaponry through regular 
annual intervals form the major base of Israel Armed 
Forres. Within 24 hours’ notice a citizen of Israel (Age 
16 to 43) has to report for national duty... 

Israel proclaims the policy of peace and mutual 
understanding not only with big powers but also with 
all her Arab neighbours. People of Israel feel sorry 
when any foreigner asks them about the state of war 
between Israel and Arabs. From Prime Minister, Mr, 
Yitzhak Rabin to ordinary Israeli layman like Mr. 
Sholmo Dan (a taxi driver in Tel-Aviv) all say one 
factual statement “Once Arabs recognize Israel as a 
country of Middle East with full sovereignty and secure 
borders” all the problems of West Asia will vanish... 
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FROM ISRAEL AIRCRAFT INDUS¬ 
TRIES. Westwind is the most re¬ 
markable business jet on the market 
today. For one simple reason. 

Westwind is the only business jet 
that combines the economical ac¬ 
quisition and operating costs of 
small low cost jets with the large- 
cabin comfort and range of jets 
costing twice as much. 

Westwind began as the 1121 Jet 
Commander. Since then, it has been 
refined and improved through the 
latest technology to the point where 
.it is the most compromise-free busi¬ 
ness jet you can buy. 

% 

jjjj^ Westwind costs just slightly more 


than a million dollars. Yet it is 
certified to carry upto 10 passengers 
and two crew members, has a 
range of 2,000 miles and flies at 
cruise speeds in excess of 500MPH. 

Westwind is manufactured and 
assembled by Israel Aircraft Indus¬ 
tries, one of the world's most ad¬ 
vanced aerospace manufacturing 
complexes. Westwind is marketed 
in the U.S. and Canada by Atlan¬ 
tic Aviation, and in Europe, South 
America, Africa and Asia by IAI 
and its distributor network. 

Westwind is supported in North 
America by Atlantic Aviation and 
throughout the rest of the world by 


IAI. That means complete and time¬ 
ly support. . .from warranties and 
maintenance to spare parts and 
overhaul. 

Certified to strict FAA airline 
transport standards, Westwind is 
powered by General Electric 
CJ610-9 turbojet engines, the most 
widely used business jet engines in 
the world. 

Most importantly, Westwind 
comes to you fully equipped. The 
standard airplane includes all of the 
following: a complete flight deck 
featuring Collins and RCA avionics, 
a completely furnished interior, an a 
Auxiliary Power Unit, exterior finish- 









brad Aircraft 
Industries, Lid. 



from six to ten passengers are avail¬ 
able at no extra cost. Naturally, 
each passenger has access to con¬ 
venience items such as ash trays, 
oeverage holders, reading lights 
and adjustable fresh air vents. 

Other appointments include ample 
storage space, eleven large win¬ 
dows and a stereo tape deck with 
recorder and four speakers. A se¬ 
parate baggage compartment pro¬ 
vides additional luggage space. 

Westwind's cabin is fully pres¬ 
surized and air-conditioned in flight. 
On the ground, our standard APU 
provides air conditioning in summer 
and warmth in winter without the 
engines running. 

And Westwind's cabin is quieter 
than other jets because the engines 
are located far aft on the fuselage, 
over ten feet from the nearest 
passenger seat. 

All these comfort and conveni¬ 
ence items are standard equipment 
on Westwind and are included in 
the purchase price. 

SUPERIOR OVERALL PERFORM¬ 
ANCE. Speed is the real reason for 
buying a jet Westwind's speed ; s 
over 500 miles per hour in cruise. 
Which moans it cruises as fast as 
jets costing twice as much... over 
100 miles per hour faster than the 
cheapest low cost jet... twice as 
fast as the most popular turboprop. 


ing, certified de-icing equipment, 
warranties and crew training. 

Of the dozen business jets on 
the market today — ranging in 
price from just under a million to 
over four million dollars — not one 
provides the exceptional value of 
Westwind. 

FINALLY...COMFORT IN A LOW 
COST JET. Westwind's passenger 
cabin is so much larger and more 
comfortable than other low cost 
jets that one is forced to make com¬ 
parisons with jets costing twice as 
much. In fact, it has over 50 per 
cent more cubic feet of passenger 
cabin volume than any other jet in 


its price range. 

Westwind's cabin is designed for 
people. The sides are flattened for 
more leg and shoulder room. The 
ceiling is arched for more head- 
room. The floor is flat. The result 
is the only elliptical shaped cabin 
in the sky. 

In the most popular Westwind 
interior, a comfortable, three seat 
divan provides a quiet conversa¬ 
tion area or room to stretch out. 
Four large, reclinable lounge chairs 
are fully adjustable and swivel 180 
degrees. Folding conference tables 
provide convenient working sur¬ 
faces. Other seating arrangements 


But speed is just one measure of 
performance. Range is just as im¬ 
portant. In fact speed without range 
is useless. Because you need speed 
most when the distance is greatest. 
Westwind has the greatest range of 
any jet in its class... 2000 miles 
with 45 minutes reserves. 2000 miles 
range and 500MPH cruise mean 
more effective speed, because fuel 
stops can add hours to your trip 
time. 

But Westwind's performance is 
not just limited to superior range 
and speed. 

Westwind is certified to fly above 
40,000 feet, and climbs at 4000 feet 
per minute. 
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And because of Westwind's vast¬ 
ly improved wing with high lift 
double-slotted Fowler flaps and 
drooped leading edges, Westwind 
can fly from hundreds of airports 
not served by airlines... or by 
more expensive business jets. West- 
wind requires less landing runway, 
too, because of its unique lift-dump 
system and fully modulated, com¬ 
puterized, anti-skid brakes. 

lastly, all of this remarkable per¬ 
formance is found in an aircraft 
which requires no artificial stability 
systems. In fact Westwind is an 
exceedingly docile jet with straight- 
iorward handling characteristics 
and extremely low approach 
speeds. 

AN EXTRAORDINARILY WELL 
EQUIPPED JET. At Israel Aircraft 
Industries we've modified and con¬ 
verted hundreds of aircraft of all 
types. We speak with some autho¬ 
rity when we say Westwind is 
unquestionably the best standard 
equipped business jet that's ever 
been put on the market. 

The entire aircraft is built upon 
airline fail-safe principles and every 
important function has either double 


or triple redundancy. Ice protec¬ 
tion is complete, and Westwind is 
fully certified for flight in all known 
icing conditions. The flight deck 
is thought out in every detail, in¬ 
cluding dual controls and instru¬ 
mentation, and canted instrument 
panel for better visibility. A sound 
proof door insulates the passenger 
cobin from cockpit noises. 

Most importantly, the standard 
avionics package is of the highest 
quality available — Collins radios 
and RCA radar equipment. 

Also standard on Westwind is 
an Auxiliary Power Unit (APU) 
which provides on the ground heat¬ 
ing, air conditioning and electrical 
power. It also provides up to 600 
amps of power for engine starting 
which increases battery life. Stand¬ 
ard on Westwind, APU's are either 
not available or available only as 
expensive options on other aircraft. 

REMARKABLE ECONOMY FOR 
ITS SIZE AND PERFORMANCE. 
Westwind provides remarkable 
value both in terms of initial price 
and operating economy. 

Because it is a totally equipped 
aircraft, there are no hidden ex¬ 


tras, nor requirements for expensive 
options to raise the price. 

But direct operating costs are 
just as important as initial acquisi¬ 
tion costs. Here Westwind also 
provides important advantages. 

Because it flies further and fas¬ 
ter, Westwind operates more effici¬ 
ently. That means more miles per 
dollar, more seat miles per hour. 
For example, Westwind costs just 
99c per mile to operate, including 
depreciation. That compares with 
$1.02 for the most popular turbo¬ 
prop, and $1.07 for its closest full 
size jet competitor. 

On a seat mile basis, Westwind 
provides even more economy. In 
fact, on the -basis of seat miles, 
Westwind has the lowest operating 
cost of any business jet. 

Westwind's long range provides 
additional benefits to the operator 
with longer stage length require¬ 
ments. By avoiding unnecessary fuel 
stops, there is less wear and tear 
on tires, brakes and engines. 
There's less fuel consumed descend¬ 
ing and climbing back to altitude. 
And of course, there’s less time 
consumed. And that’s the point of 
having a business jet in the first 
place. 


AND NOW ... THE WESTWIND 1124 

IAI releases details of new executive jet 1124 


Israel Aircraft Industries (IAI) 
has revealed the first technical details 
of its latest aircraft, the Westwind 
1124 — a development of the com¬ 
pany’s nine-seater executive jet. Pro¬ 
duction of the $1.5m. plane is due to 
start early next year. 

The details were first released at a 
convention of the National Business 
Association held in Los Angeles by 
IAI’s North American representatives, 
Atlantic Aviation. They were repeat¬ 
ed by the Director of IAI’s Inter¬ 
national Relations Department, Elka- 
na Galai, who told The Jerusalem 
, Post that the latest model of the 
. Westwind will have an over fifty per 
/-^ent greater range than its predeces- 
,'sor.' It will be capable of flying some 


2,500 nautical miles non-stop (a nau¬ 
tical mile is approximately 1.8 kms.) 
maf-ing it capable of both trans¬ 
atlantic and coast-to-coast flights. 

The earlier model’s General Elec¬ 
tric engine will be replaced by a 
Garrett GFE 731/3 Turbofan jet 
engine with some 15 per cent more 
thrust. In spite of the added power, 
the Garrett engine is quieter and uses 
considerably less fuel. The plane’s 
top speed will remain 360 knots 
(Mach 0.765) at 19,400 feet identi¬ 
cal to that of the earlier Westwind 
1123. Its operational ceilings with 
full payload will be 40,000 feet, and 
minus payload, 45,000 feet. 

The new plane is said to be very 
much in the running for a major 


contract from the U.S. Coast Guard. 
It will be considerably cheaper than 
most of its competitors, Galai claims, 
and represents the vanguard of a new 
generation of executive jets. 

The interior of the new model re¬ 
mains unchanged as customers have 
found it much to their liking and IAI 
considers that, for the time being, it 
has nothing to add to the number 
of seating and finishing options it 
provides. 

Having sold 18 of the earlier 1123 
jets in the U.S. during the past two 
years. Atlantic Aviation hopes to at 
least double that number by 1976. 
Atlantic Aviation is also offering to 
repower the 1123 model (last sold for 
about $l.lm.) up to that of the 1124. 



‘HAWKS BETTERED SAM MISSILES IN OCTOBER WAR’ 


PARIS (Reuter). — The Hawk missile used by 
Isrqel proved its superiority over the Soviet-built 
Sam-6 used by Egypt and Syria during October 73 
Middle East war, French Air Force Chief of Staff, 
General Claude Grigaut, said in a survey published 
in Paris recently. 

“The Hawk achieved by far the best score of all 
weapons fired during the Yom Kippur War, includ¬ 
ing the Sam-6 and Sam-7 missiles," he said in the 

IATA REPORT — WORLD AIR INDUSTRY 

Iota's annual world air transport statistics show 
poor prospects for the industry in the 1974 balance 
sheets. While dealing primarily with a summary of 
the 1973 "yields," the compilation notes that the in¬ 
dustry remains "under heavy inflationary pressures 
and fare and rate increases are not compensating 
for the additional costs incurred." 

Improvements in load factors and revenue yields 
m 1973 were just sufficient to offset the increase in 
unit costs. The (average) net profit of some 1 per cent 
was a totally inadequate return. The foreword to 
the 18th annual statistical report notes. 

El A I, the Israel national airline, shows up relatively 
well financially in comparison to most of the inter¬ 
national carriers. Its passenger load factor of 63.8 
per cent (1973) was one of the highest and is topped 


National Defence Review. 

General Grigaut said the Sam-6, which gained 
wide fame during the last Arab-lsraeli war, was 
only five per cent effective. A hundred missiles 
were fired to shoot down five planes, he said. 

The general paid tribute to the Israeli Air Force 
for saving its country in the early days of the war, 
“because nothing was ready on the ground for 
such a battle." 

UNDER PRESSURE; EL AL DOES WELL 

only by Ireland's Aer Lingus, which is also comparable 
in terms of the size of its fleet. The Irish carrier does, 
however, also operate on domestic routes and has a 
significantly shorter route total than Israel's national 
carrier. 

While El Al s international scheduled route network 
extends 111,714 kms. the Irish routes add up to 
40,918 krn. Passengers carried totalled 5,257,942 (El 
Al) and 1,334,942 (Irish). El Al's total staff was 5,032, 
including 181 pilots and co-pilots plus 97 other cock¬ 
pit personnel while the Irish had 287 pilots plus an 
unspecified number of other cockpit staff. El Al 
operated 13 Boeings, including 3 jumbos, while the 
Irish maintained a fleet of 15 aircraft comprised of 
Bac 1-11 series (3) and 11 Boeings, including one 
jumbo. 


ISRAEL FIRM TO HEAT-TREAT PHANTOM ENGINES 


A subsidiary of Israel Aviation Industries has 
managed to work out a way to make a metal 
powder used in heat-protecting Phantom Jet en¬ 
gines, lAI’s organ "Shehakim” reports in its latest 
issue. 

The hard-to-make powder, used on the blades 
of the plane's GE-9 engines, is to be produced by 
Turbochrome, which is jointly owned by IAI and 


the Brutalloy Co. of the U.S. There is at present 
only one supplier of the powder — an American 
firm. General Electric had agreed to buy it from 
Turbochrome if the Israel firm could manage the 
involved and ticklish manufacturing process. 

Turbochrome is already converting the blades 
in the Skyhawk's GE-52 engine to air-conditioning. 
This doubles the life of the engines. 


COLOMBIAN NATIONAL AIRLINE OPENS OFFICE IN ISRAEL 


The Colombian national airline, Avianca, has open¬ 
ed a branch in Israel and intends flying pilgrims from 
South America to Israel in 1975 —■- the “Holy Year" 
proclaimed by the Pope. 

Speaking to newsmen at Beit Sokolov, Avianca's 
European manager said the company has regular 
flights from South America to the U.S. and to Europe. 
The pilgrims will be flown as far as Rome, he said, 
and from there to Israel by other carriers. 

He noted that Avianca is negotiating with El Al in 
connection with the Rome-lsroel shuttle. He said 
Avianca, being a small company, had to choose its 


routes very carefully and could not afford to operate 
unprofitable lines. He stressed that the fact the com¬ 
pany was opening its first office in Israel clearly in¬ 
dicates its interest in the Israeli market. 

Avianca is owned mostly by minor South American 
shareholders, with the U.S. Pan American airline 
holding 15 per cent of its stock. Founded in 1919, 
the company is one of the oldest in the world. 

An interesting service the company offers at home 
is a highly developed postal service in a country 
where land transport is extremely difficult. Through¬ 
out Colombia, Avianca’s distinctive post-boxes can 
be seen alongside the regular ones. 
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Israel Parliamentary Delegation on Goodwill Visits 

The Israeli Parliamentary Delegation which attended the IPU Conference in Tokyo visited after¬ 
wards, at the invitation of the parliaments concerned, the Republics of Korea, Thailand, Vietnam 
and Nepal. The visit to Nepal was an official goodwill visit as guests of the Rashtriya Panchayat. 
During the reception of the Prime Minister to mark UN Day, Their Majesties the King and Queen 
were gracious to receive all the members of the Israel Parliamentary Delegation, which also had the 
opportunity to call on the Right Hon'ble, the Prime Minister. Mr. Nagendra Prasad Rijal, also the 
Right Hon'ble Chairman of the Rashtriya Panchayat, Mr. Nain Swanr, who later hosted a dinner in 
their honour. The Delegation met other Ministers and members of the Rashtriya Panchayat as well 
as high ranking government officials. The Delegation was received at the airport by the Chairman 
of the Panchayat Committee of the Rashtriya Panchayat, members, secretaries and officials, and 


IN NEPAL 



Leader and members of the Knesset IParliamentaryI Delegation bring received at Tribhuvan Airport by the Honour¬ 
able Chanman of fbr Panchayat Committee of the Rashtriya Panchayat Mr. Prilhvi Man Singh and colleagues. 


IN VIETNAM 


Mr. Moshe Carmel (on lell), 
leader of the Israel Parlia¬ 
mentary Delegation, is seen 
with H.E. the President of 
Vietnam Mr. Nguyen Van 
Tfiiou. 
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The Knesset Delegation being received by Hie Right Honourable Mr. Nagendro Prasad Ri/al. 
Prime Minister ol Nepal. The Ambassador of Israel. Mr. A. Cospi, is an extreme right. 



representatives ot the 
Ministry ot Foraign At¬ 
tain, members ot the 
Nepal-Israel Friendship 
Association, the Ambas¬ 
sador of Israel and his 
staff members, etc. At 
the conclusion ot the 
visit a triendly farewell 
meeting was held with 
the hosts and alter ex¬ 
change ot presents the 
Nepalese hosts and the 
delegation lauded the 
goodwill visit which will 
certainly further streng¬ 
then triendly relations 
happily existing already 
between Nepal and 
Israel, 


In Vietnam the delega¬ 
tion had a lull program¬ 
me. The Head ot the 
Delegation Mr. Moshe 
Carmel, M.K. was re¬ 
ceived in audience by 
H.E. the President ot 
the Republic ot Vietnam 
Nguyen Van Thieu as 
well as by the Prime 
Minister Mr. Tran Thien 
Khiem, the Speaker of 
the Senate Tran Van 
Lam and the Speaker 
ot the Lower House 
Mr. Nguyen Ba Can. 


Mr. Moshe Carmel (second 
from lelll with the President 
ol the Vietnamese Senate 
Mr. Tron Van Lam. On ex¬ 
treme lelt is Mr. M. Lorch. 
Secretary General ol the 
Knesset IParliamentl. Dr. E. 
Rimall, a member ol the 
Delegation, is on extreme 
right. 
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At the Dinner given by the Knesset Delegation in honour ol their hosts — the Right Honourable Chairman ol the 
Rashlriya Panchayal and Colleagues. 


The Honourable Assistant Health Minister Mrs. Sushila Thapa flanked by the Leader ol the Knesset Delegation 
Moshe Carmel, M K. Isecond Irom leltl and Dr. Y. Bader. MX. Ilhird from rightI and Moshe Werlman, MX. 
(second Irom right!. 


THE RISING NEPAL 

Kathmandu, October 23, 1974 (Kartik 7, 2031) 

Israel ready to help in Nepal’s Development 


Kathmandu, Oct. 22: 

Leader of the visiting Israeli Parliamentary 
(Knesset) delegation to Nepal Moshe Carmel to¬ 
day said that Israel would be ready to cooperate 
in Nepal’s development programme including the 
agricultural sector if Nepal so desired, says RSS. 

Mr. Moshe Carmel was speaking at a press 
conference today at the end of the five-day long 
good-will visit to Nepal at the invitation of the 
Rashtriya Panchayat. 

. He hoped that the visit of the delegation had 
^strengthened the friendship between the two coun- 
.fttriei and observed that the beauty of Nepal and 


the friendliness of the people ensured the develop¬ 
ment of tourism in Nepal. 

Mr. Carmel added that the visit provided the 
Israeli Parliamentarians to have an opportunity 
to discuss matters of mutual interest and the 
current international situation with the Nepalese 
leaders, including the chairman of the Rashtriya 
Panchayat. * 

He also expressed happiness for being able to 
attend the United Nations day yesterday and said 
that it was a matter of “extreme pleasure” to be 
able to receive audience from Their Majesties the. 
King and Queen on the occasion. 
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Al the Dinner given by the Knesset Delegation in honour oI 


their hosts — the Right Honourable Chairman of the Rashlriya 
Panchayat and Colleagues. 

L- R The Honourable Minister of Home Affairs, Law and 
Justice Mr. Horn Bahadur Shrestha; the Foreign Secretary 
Major-General P. 8. Khalri; and the Leader of the Knesset 
Delegation Moshe Carmel. 


Mr. Carmel, who is also the Chairman of the 
Israeli national flag carrier El Al (Israeli Airlines), 
said that Israel was seeking landing permits in 
the eastern countries and said possibly” one day 
we will come to Katmandu also”. 



Reception of the Ambassador al Israel. 


R-L The President of Nepal Peasants' Organization Mr. 
Kashi Raj Upadhyayi Dr. Badri Prasad Shrestha, Member 
of Iho National Planning Commission: and the Leader el 
the Knesset Delegation Moshe Carmel, MX. 


Answering a question he disclosed that the 
delegation on behalf of the Israeli Parliament, 
invited the Rashtriya Panchayat to send a delega¬ 
tion to Israel. 


When asked to comment on the Middle East 
situation Mr. Carmel said “war could breakout 
at any moment in the Middle East and we shall 
get victory if there is one” he added “but we 
want to avoid war”. 


The Parliamentary delegation left for home 
today. 


Mr. Carmel added Israel was ready to with¬ 
draw as suggested by the UN resolution 242 from 
the occupied territory in exchange of “secure and 
definite” boundaries. 


The delegation was seen off at the Tribhuvan 
airport by the chairman of the Panchayat com¬ 
mittee of the Rashtriya Panchayat Prithvi Man 
Singh. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

26 ZIONISM: THE BEGINNINGS 


Ever since the destruction of the Temple 
in 70 c.e. the Jews dispersed throughout the 
world had never given up hope of returning 
to their homeland. The hope was really mes¬ 
sianic; they were waiting for God to bring 
His people back to their land. Their daily 
prayers expressed* this wish, and poets such 
as Judah Halevi wrote songs of yearning. 
Like countless others before and alter him, 
he attempted^in 1140 to reach the Land. 

There were men, however, such as Rabbi 
Zevi Hirsch Kalischer (1795-1874) and 
Rabbi Judah Alkalai (1798-1878), who de¬ 
vised practical schemes for the return and 
tried to raise; the support needed to imple¬ 
ment them. Another such pioneer, albeit for 
secular reasons, was Moses Hess (1812-75). 
Toward the end of the 19th century Jewish 
intellectuals, particularly in Russia, became 
intensely interested in the idea of the leturn, 
and in 1882 there began a wave of immigra¬ 
tion, known as the first Aliyah, or “ascent.” 
Pamphlets and books were written on the 
subject, and both the nature of the Jewish 
State and the ways to achieve it were sub¬ 
jects for serious discussion. 

Several societies and movements emerged 
to propagate the return to Erez Israel. Among 
the foremost was the Hibbat Zion (Hebrew, 
“Love of Zion”) movement which flourished 
in the 19th century. Another group, called 
Bilu (made up of the Hebrew initials of the 


>x 
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oiblical verse: “House of Jacob, come ye, 

’ and let us go”), pioneered the modern return 
to Zion. 

Events took a political turn with the ap-, 

t pearance on the scene of Theodore Herzl 
^ 1860-1904). Under the influence of the 
' *'■ trend of' national emancipation current in 
* Europe, and' understanding- the nature of 
1 anti-Semitism which reached its peak in the 
I, Dreyfus Affair in France (1894-1906), Herzl 
saw the solution of the Jewish problem only 
in the creation of a separate Jewish State 
in the Land of Israel. In 1897 he convened 
the first Zionist Congress in Basle. Delegates 
ol Jewish communities around the globe 
began the practical work of urging the Jew¬ 
ish masses to emigrate. Attempts were made 
■ to persuade the European powers to support 
the establishment of a Jewish State in the 
Land of Israel, which was then under Tur¬ 
kish rule. Aid was extended to the existing 
Jewish farming settlements in the Land and 
further immigration was encouraged. 

Mainly because of the efforts of Chaim 
Weizmann (1874-1952), the British govern¬ 
ment, in the historic Balfour Declaration 
(1917), announced its support of “the estab¬ 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for 
; the Jewish people.” When after World War I 
Britain was given the Mandate for Palestine, 
the way was open for the Jewish people to 
begin the rebuilding of their national home. 



Chaim Waistnann with Emk Faisal, Transjordan, 1918. 

Courtesy: Kith Books, Tel-Aviv 


















EXCERPTS FROM 

Foreign 

Ministers 

Press 

Conference 

ON NOVEMBER 11, 1974 


MR. ALLON: Israel will not negotiate with the 
so-called PLO, not because they 
claim to be Palestinians, but in spite of that. I can 
say that the only credit which one can give to the 
PLO is that they never hide what they have in 
mind as to what the future of Israel should be. In 
the so-called Palestinian Covenant they deny 
Israel’s right to existence and pledge themselves to 
destroy the State of Israel. They repeated these 
aims many many times in the past and they are 
repeating the same statements even today after 
if,they scored two great victories: one, at the United 
Natioiis Assembly and the other one at the Rabat 
Conference. \ 


Ever since attempts began to take place in the 
Middle East to achieve a political solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, the PLO expressed its op- * 
position to these initiatives. If to remind you 
only of the latest events they oppose bitterly the 
disengagement agreements with both Egypt and 
Syria. I think that the PLO leaders decided to 
force through their issue this year, now, both in 
the United Nations and at the Arab Summit 
Conference is first and foremost in order to under¬ 
mine any possibility of political progress in the 
Middle East. And indeed they achieved, to some 
extent, maybe even to a great extent, this end too. 

Finally 1 would like to say that the states and 
politicians who explained their vote in favour of 
the invitation to the PLO at the United Nations 
by saying that this may help the extremist organ¬ 
izations to get more civilized, more domestic, 
that they will live up to the expectations of their 
moderate supporters in the world. 

I explained to my colleagues all over the world, 
in writing and speech, that they simply don’t 
understand the psychology of this militant terror¬ 
ist organization. This will not moderate them, 
it will encourage them to pursue their terrorist 
methods and to* stick to their negative des¬ 
tructive policy vis-a-vis the State of Israel. Be¬ 
cause they believe that they received this sort of 
recognition as a direct result of their declared 
ends and acts of violence of all sorts and kinds. 

I can support this judgment by quoting Yasser 
Arafat’s own statement made to the ABC in 
America yesterday where he said, among other 
things, he said that such a State, I'll quote a bit t 
earlier so that it will be better understood. “A * 
Palestinian Government in exile would soon be 
formed as a step towards the establishment of 
Palestinian sovereignty over the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip territories now occupied by Israel. 
He said that such a state would be the nucleus 
of a future Palestinian state, including the present 
territory of Israel, etc., etc. Who needs more 
convincing evidence to my argument that any 
appeasement of the PLO leads to much further 
and more extremist demands? Nevertheless, in 
spite of the fact that the situation has worsened 
a lot since these two events took place, the United 
Nations resolution and the Rabat Conference re¬ 
solution, Israel is determined to honour the cease¬ 
fire and the disengagement agreements on a mu¬ 
tual, reciprocal basis, and is still ready to nego¬ 
tiate with her neighbours whether on an overall 
settlement or on a step-by-step settlement. This 
depends now upon our neighbours more thaq * 
upon ourselves. 



QUESl'ION: Mr. Allon, Prime Minister Rabin 
- was quoted this morning as say- 

ring that the Rabat Conference has opened new 
possibilities for Israel vis a vis the populus of the 
West Bank, and I believe that about a week be¬ 
fore the Rabat Conference you said in the Knesset 
that if the extremists won out in the Rabat Con¬ 
ference, Israel would find its own way to talk 
to the West Bank population. Do you expect an 
Israeli initiative on this subject? 


MR. ALLON: As you all know, the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel thought that the 
solution to the self expression of the Palestinian 
identity should be found within the context of 
peace with our neighbour to the East, namely 
Jordan. 

But since die Rabat Conference dismissed Jor- 
| dan as a party to negotiate for the Palestinians, 
and since the real Palestinian Arabs, who are not 
identified with the PLO, are living in our midst 
in the administered areas, we, have to make some 
thinking and planning how to promote their 
self-expression by dififerent systems, but this I 
think is premature and too early to make a 
statement on. * 


QUESTION: What is your opinion on the con¬ 
stitutional changes by King Hus¬ 
sein on the West Bank? 


MR. ALLON: lie is honouring his pledge to 
the Rabat Conference to with¬ 
draw from any claims in the West Bank and the 
Palestinian community in the administered areas, 
and he is trying accordingly to re-establish his 
government in Transjordan. 

But I would like to remind you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that Israel’s relationship with Jordan 
should not be confined only to the problem of 
the Palestinian community or the West Bank. 
• We and the Jordanians are sharing a very long, 
common border, much longer than the border 
which is dividing between East and West Bank 
according to the known terminology. 

The entire length of the border from the Red 
Sea in Eilat up to somewhere in the Dead Sea 
in the North, is an old demarkation line which is 
more or less parallel to the mandatory border 
which preceded the establishment of the State of 
Israel. The same by the way applies to another 
^ection of the border, from the Beisan Valley 
along the River Jordan up to the Yarmukh River, 


from the Yarmukh River as far as Alhammah. 

So, Jordan remains our neighbour, we have 
common frontiers, and I see no reason why Jordan 
should withdraw from any future negotiations 
with us, even if they refuse to negotiate other 
aspects of our problems along the border. 


QUESTION: Israeli leaders have declared in 
the past that they were ready to 
meet with any Arab leaders under any circumst¬ 
ances, anywhere. What has brought about a 
change? 


MR. ALLON: There isn’t a change at all. Israel 
was invaded by Arab countries, 
commanded by Arab governments. Israel was 
ready, has been ready, is ready, will be ready to 
negotiate with those countries which are respon¬ 
sible for that invasion. And, in fact, any negotia¬ 
tions which took place during the last year or, 
rather, since the October war, was based at least 
on one principle that the resolution 242 of the 
Security Council of 1967, and Resolution 338 of 
1973, arc recognized by the parties concerned. 

If the Rabat Conference conclusion should be 
put to practice it means the end of Resolution 
242 and 338, and let me remind you that in both 
resolutions the existence of the respective coun¬ 
tries is not put under question. 

In those two resolutions there is no reference 
whatsoever to the PLO or to any other entity 
but the neighbouring Arab countries. 

QUESTION: Mr. Minister, you say that the 
PLO is bent on destroying the 
State of Israel. It is not only a diplomatic threat 
but also a military threat and what counter mea¬ 
sures are you going to take? 

MR. ALLON: It is the PLO which decided to 
maintain a perpetual state of 
war with Israel. And as long as they don’t aban¬ 
don their military and terrorist actions, we have 
to counter-act to cither improve our static de¬ 
fences and, of course, to maintain our moral 
right and military might to take the initiative in 
older to prevent beforehand approaching terrorist 
attacks whenever and wherever possible. You are 
not expecting me to go into details. 

If they would confine themselves only id an 
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ideological warfare,- of course no military actions 
would be needed. 


QUESTION: Mr. Minister, among your col¬ 
leagues you have been in 
the forefront of the effort to give some expres¬ 
sion to the political identity of the residents 
of the occupied areas in the West Bank. These 
efforts have been frustrated, and in large measure 
by the refusal of the Israeli government to allow 
stuch political expressions in organised fashion. 
Do you see any continuation of your efforts also, 
and <you see any future success in this effort pos¬ 
sible, and do you see any future success in this 
effort. Since many think that the government has 
missed the boat on the West Bank people. 

And the second question, if I may, Israel has 
always contended that the Palestine Liberation 
Organization does not represent really the feelings 
and attitudes of the people of the West Bank. 
Would you be prepared to allow some independent 
measurements of whether or not that is correct. 

MR. ALLON: It is true that in the plan which 
I worked out seven and a half 
years ago, I recommended also the encouragement 
of the Palestinian community in the administered 
areas to organize itself in a sort of a self adminis¬ 
tration or home rule not as a permanent solution, 
but as an intermediate arrangement until full- 
pledged can be achieved. I never excluded the 
idea that this solution can be also found within 
the context of political peace with Jordan, with 
special reference to the desire of the Arabs in 
the West Bank. 

Now if we are to reconcile ourselves to the idea 
that Jordan is out of the game, I don’t think, at 
least for the time being, that the only alternatives 
which we have to choose between is either the 
solution through Jordan or the present status quo. 

A third possibility may arise. Maybe more 
feasible than in the past. But this again needs 
further study as the result, of course, of recent 
events in the Middle East. Well, I don’t know 
who missed the boat. I will be very frank with 
you. I think that the Palestinian Arabs through¬ 
out their recent history managed to miss all the 
opportunities which were given to them, by adopt¬ 
ing always extremist attitudes, toward possible 
reasonable compromises. And by following always 
the most extremist leaders, ever since the British 
..^andate was established over Palestine. They 
^Splicted upon themselves troubles after troubles, 
|$ptf-inflicted troubles. And I am afraid that 


sooner or later the Palestinian themselves will 
discover that a major victim of the Rabat Con-*, 
ference is the Palestinian community again. Be¬ 
cause here extremist leaders are trying to block 
any possible compromise which will give the right 
of existence to both the Israeli country and the 
Palestinian Arab identity. Whether rfUch boats 
were missed or not, this is a matter of study, of 
course, for the future. I don’t think that the 
Rabat Conference is the last word in Middle- 
Eastern politics, in the Middle-Eastern affairs. 

I don’t exclude the possibility that some new 
opportunities will present themselves in the future, 
it not in the immediate future, at least in the 
foreseeable future when more responsible and 
more rational governments in the area will realize 
that the Rabat mood cannot be a guide to a 
political solution. 

• 

QUESTION: The second part of my question, • 
Sir. 


MR. ALLON: Oh yes, I am sure that when 
the political situation allows us 
to approach resettlement the Palestinian Arabs at 
the West Bank will be given the opportunity to 
raise their voice to express their opinion. I see 
no reason whatsoever to invite gangs of terrorists 
to act as if they were representing a national 
liberation movement. I personally was an active 
member of a national liberation movement, and 
I know what it means. And anyone who is trying 
to compare the so-called P.L.O. to the Algerian 
F.L.N. for instance is gravely mistaken, because 
the F.L.N. truly represented a national liberation \ 
movement with a military arm to carry out and ' 
to achieve its political aims, namely to liberate 
Algeria from French colonialism and quite right¬ 
ly so. 

Even so in some cases I disassociate myself 
from ugly methods which were used by even 
F.L.N. people here and there, raping French 
women is not necessarily an effective weapon for 
a liberation movement, or killing innocent people 
in cafes. But by and large as a movement they 
never sought the destruction of metropolitan 
France. The only thing they wanted was to get 
rid of the French from Algeria* itself. But the 
so-called P.L.O. in addition to the cruel methods 
of terrorism their real aim is not to liberate a 
subjugated nation, but to adopt the people and 
to destroy another nation. And therefore I don’t 
think that they have to be taken into considera¬ 
tion whether for plebiscite or political negotia-^, 
tions, simply because they are as they are. 



ISRAEL, JORDAN 
AND THE PALESTINIANS 

THE LAND 

The first partition of Palestine — in 1922 — placed 75% of 
the territory in Arab hands. 

The UN partition — jin 1947 — of what remained of Palestine, 
resulted in the creation of Israel. The Arab invasion of Israel failed. 
Jordan, however, annexed that part of the West Bank which she 
had over-run and Egypt retained control of the Gaza Strip thus 
bringing 80% of Palestine under Arab control. 

The problem is not what the stereotypes of Arab propaganda 
attempt to .present: (1) It is not the problem of a nation expelled 
from its land; since most of the Palestinians still live within 
the territory of what was the British Mandate, Palestine. (2) It is 



not, in the main a refugee problem, 
since the number of refugees in camps, 
according to UNRWA, is about 
600,000 (out of 2.8 million Palestini¬ 
ans). (3) It is not the problem of a 
citizenless .people, since most of the 
Palestinians enjoy citizenship of the 
countries in which they live. 

THE PROBLEM 

a. Israel recognizes the existence of a 
Palestinian- problem. 

b. The solution of the .problem must 
be part of the- solution of the conflict, 
and the conflict cannot be resolved 
without it. 

c. The problem is mainly political, 
and is linked with the question of 
whether the Arab States are prepar¬ 
ed to reconcile themselves to the ex¬ 
istence of an independent Jewish State 
in the Middle East. 

WHO AND WHAT IS THE PLO 

a. The PLO is not an elected body. 
It was established in 1964 by the Arab 
League. At the Algiers Summit Con¬ 
ference in 1973, the League gave it 
the right to sole representation of the 
Palestinians. 

b. The fundamental document of the 
PLO, “The Palestinian Covenant” of 
1968, and the “Ten Points” of June 
1974, state explicitly that the PLO’s 
objective is the annihilation of Israel 
and of Jordan. 

c. The "democratic secular state” is 
a slogan to camouflage the PLO's in¬ 
tention to destroy the State of Israel. 

d. The main activity of the PLO and 
its member organizations is terrorist 
operations against Israelis. Arab Gov¬ 
ernments aiding the PLO and its orga¬ 
nizations share the responsibility for 
these acts. 

e. The establishment of a PLO State 
on the West Bank means the creation 
of a territorial base for a body which 
will fight against the independent exist¬ 
ence of Israel and Jordan; it also im¬ 
plies the introduction of Soviet arms 
within firing range of Jerusalem and 
Tel-Aviv. 

!. Most of the Palestinians on the 
West Bank and in Jordan have reser¬ 
vations as to the establishment of a 
PLO State. 
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Four Israelis in Bcisan 
Slain by PLO Terrorists 

Three Arab gunmen shot their way into an 
apartment in Beisan early in the morning of 
November 20, and killed four Israelis, two of 
them middle-aged women, before Israeli soldiers 
gunned them down in a lightening raid three 
hours later. Murdered by the terrorists were: 

Yehuda Bivas, 52, his wife, Zohara, 50 

Mazal Edri, 40 and Jean Pierre Alimi, 42 

Delivering the Government statement to the 
Knesset (Parliament) the Defence Minister, Mr. 
Shimon Peres, said that between the Ma’alot mas¬ 
sacre (where the Popular Democratic Front 
struck too) and the Beisan assault, “something 
strange and incredible occurred in international 
life, when the UN wildly applauded the president 
of the murder-gangs." 

The roof body of the terrorist groups, the PLO, 
took responsibility for the Beisan murders, staged 
by Nayef Hawatmeh’s Popular Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (PDFLP). The 
PLO admission was made in a statement issued 
by the movement’s so-called “military spokesman 
for the Palestinian revolution” and circulated by 
WAFA, the Palestinian news agency based in 
Beirut. The PLO statement was released shortly 
after Israel army spokesman announced that the 
apartment held by the gunmen had been stormed. 
The PLO statement has been followed by a series 
of communiques by the PDFLP. 


PLO at U.N. 

"Sir, — For the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the U.N. General Assembly, a 
person without any recognized status ap¬ 
peared before the world body to deliver 
a speech which, in the words of Senator 
Edward Kennedy, was “inappropriate, 
unfortunate and counter-productive in 
terms of a Middle East solution”. 

1 cannot understand what benefit the 
sponsoring bodies reaped out of Mr. Yas¬ 
ser Arafat’s speech. The basic problem 
cannot be solved by pressure tactics. Most 
of the countries which supported the 
Arabs did so because they arc oil-thirsty 
and know that the Arabs can blackmail 
a country which does not support them. 
There are dozens of organizations like 
the PLO in the world. Why were not the 
heads of those organizations called to 
represent their cases before the world 
body?” - - Yours, etc. CHINTAMONY 
DAS 

Calcutta, November 18 

— The Sunday Statesman, 24-11-74. 


Actions of the PLO 


Organization 

Place 

Results 

Date 

El Fatah 

Munich 

Olympics 

11 dead 

9- 5-72 

(Black 

September) 

Khartoum 

3 diplomats 
killed 

3- 1-73 

Popular 

Democratic 

Front 
tor the 

Liberation 
of Palestine 

Ma’alot 

24 dead 

(mostly 

children) 

5-15-74 

Popular Front 
for the 
Liberation 
of Palestine 

Lydda 

massacre 

27 dead 
(mostly 

Puerto- 

Ricans) 

5-30-72 

Popular Front 

General 

Command 

Swiss air 
disaster 

47 dead 

2-21-70 


Kiryat 

Shemona 

18 dead 

4 11-74 



— Timet ot India, 17-11-74 






















NO CAPITULATION, 

IS BEN-GURION LEGACY 

— PRIME MINISTER YITZHAK RABIN 


Premier Yitzhak Rabin describ¬ 
ed the legacy of David Ben- 
Gurion as “living without capi¬ 
tulating to outside dictation, 
amidst a constant effort to break 
through the wall of loneliness, 
to take into account the opin¬ 
ions of the mighty powers but 
never to kowtow to them, to see 
the danger of war and prepare 
for it but at the same time never 
to abandon our hopes for peace.” 

The Prime Minister was the 
main speaker at the State memo¬ 
rial ceremony at the graveside of 
Paula and David Ben-Gurion on 
the first anniversary of Ben- 
Gurion’s death. The ceremony 
was attended by the family, Pre¬ 
sident Ephraim Katzir, former 
Premier Golda Mcir, Defence 
Minister Shimon Peres and other 
national leaders. Some 2,000 
mourners craned forward in the 
clear desert air as Amos Ben- 
Gurion recited Kaddish (a me¬ 
morial prayer) and chief army 
chaplain Mordechai Prior chant¬ 
ed psalms. 

The fifth Prime Minister of 

* Israel, in his tribute to the first 

* dwelt on “the symbolic, the edu¬ 
cational and the political signi¬ 
ficance” of Ben-Gurion’s retreat 
to the desert — “so doing he re¬ 
newed the vision of conquest of 
wilderness and the pioneering 
self-fulfilment of our youth.” 

Significantly, Mr. Rabin quot¬ 
ed from Ben-Gurion’s words in 
June, 1956 (four months before 
the Sinai Campaign) when Israel 
was faced by massively armed 
Arab forces poised to attack, aid¬ 
ed by huge oil wealth and Soviet 
support. “Ben-Gurion always 
stressed the need for a strong 
army but impressed on us that 
our main strength lay in our de¬ 
mocratic life, in creative work 
and in a firm moral fibre.” 

| The Premier said Ben-Gurion 
was above all “a realist, appre¬ 


ciating Israel's limitations, yet 
never mitigating the sources 
of our independent power.” 
He highlighted Ben-Gurion’s 
strength to lead this nation 
“which then as now stands alone 
against so many." 

The memorial day started at 
nearby Kibbutz Sde Boker with 
the official opening of the green 
prefab hut — where the Ben- 
Gurions spent their final years 
— as a national monument. 

Negev Foundation chairman 
Yosef Yacobson said Ben-Gurion 
stipulated in his will that the 
hut would be preserved intact 
and be open to all. It retains 
some of Ben-Gurion’s 10,000 
volumes while all the documents 
have been transferred to the 
archives. The Ben-Gurions’ sim¬ 
ple furniture and austere furnish¬ 
ings remain as during their life¬ 
time. On his bedroom wall is a 
portrait of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and on his bedside table Mao 
Tse-Tung’s thoughts. On his 
desk lies the last book he was 
reading, one by Dr. Henry Kis¬ 
singer. Some beduin chiefs ad¬ 
mired the silver cigarette box 
presented by the commander of 
the U.S. National War College. 
Nearby is a presentation flag from 
the Druze army units. 

Later, Mr. Peres laid the cor¬ 
nerstone of the Sde Boker cam¬ 
pus of the Ben-Gurion University 
of the Negev. The ceremony was 
presided over by university pre¬ 
sident Prof. Moshe Prywes. Ar¬ 
chitect Moshe Safdie, gesturing 
towards the lunar-landscape of 
the Biblical wilderness of Zin, ex¬ 
plained his plans for three linear 
structures, cleaving to the ma¬ 
jestic contours, housing the Ben- 
Gurion Research Institute and 
archives, the Desert Research In¬ 
stitute and university residential 
quarters. The archives will 
house the 700,000 documents of 



Ben-Gurion commemorative atmmp. 

Ben-Gurion’s written legacy. 

As both President Katzir and 
Education Minister Aharon Ya- 
dlin emphasized at the ceremony, 
the campus will draw scholars 
from the world over to study 
the scientific application of Ben- 
Gurion’s prophetic vision. The 
Desert Research Institute will 
focus on hydro-geological re¬ 
clamation techniques. Safdie 
said his buildings will be heated 
and air-conditioned by solar 
energy. 

In the closing ceremonies, De¬ 
fence Minister Peres challenged 
Egypt to use its masses of people 
to join with Israel “in building 
and developing our lands to¬ 
gether”. 

Speaking before 6,000 Gadna 
youths, Peres said the 36 million 
Egyptians were a resource that 
was being wasted by war and 
death. There has to be a solu¬ 
tion, he said, to the present diffi¬ 
culty, and he saw no reason why 
there should not be a strong 
Egypt together with a strong 
Israel. 

He told the youths that Ben- 
Gurion’s three main principles 
— a strong army, immigration, 
and settlement in undeveloped 
areas such as the Negev — still 
apply today. 
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While representatives around 
the world were discussing inter¬ 
national food shortages, a work¬ 
ing group of experts from 21 
nations met in a seaside hotel 
in Herzliya, Israel, to find more 
efficient ways to utilize one of 
the most basic resources of life 
— water. 

Only recently have scientists 
begun to cope with the fact that 
the world’s supply of water — 
like everything else — is limited. 
It exists in a fixed amount, and 
ways must be found to use it 
more efficiently for growing 
food, serving industry and sup¬ 
plying the needs of developing 
nations. Without a solution to 
this problem, food shortages 
will remain acute. Deliberations 
in foreign capitals and interna¬ 
tional forums will be affected 
by the smaller, less formal con¬ 
versations held in Herzliya. 


The specialists assembled in¬ 
cluded representatives from Asia, 
Africa and South America; 
consultants from major western 
countries, the United Nations, 
and various international orga¬ 
nizations, including the World 
Bank. 

In the words of the Director 
of the meeting, Mr. Enzo Fano 
of the United Nations, which 
sponsored the sessions, “The 
experts worked at a technical 
level to thrash out ways to im¬ 
plement more efficient water use 
and introduce methods of water 
re-cycling.” 

Israel, which has faced severe 
water shortages since the found¬ 
ing of the State, has of necessity 
developed, “a philosophy of 
water use,” according to Shaul 
ArlosorofT, Deputy Water Com¬ 
missioner for the State of Israel, 
which hosted the meeting. “We 
have had a national water 


policy from the beginning,” ex¬ 
plained Mr. ArlosorofF, “that en¬ 
compasses all sectors of the na¬ 
tion’s agricultural, industrial and 
population needs." 

Now Israel hopes to share 
what it has learned. Since 90 
percent of Israel’f available 
water is already being used, the 
only way to meet growing de¬ 
mands for water is to find ways 
to re-use the base supply. This 
calls for a whole new technology 
of water re-cycling, which Israel 
is trying to implement on a na¬ 
tion-wide basis. The Israelis, 
and their visiting counterparts, 
toured the various installations 
of the national water network 
and discussed the problems and 
possibilities * of this new ap¬ 
proach. 

The discussions were not 
limited to technical problems. 
In order to implement the new 
advances in water technology, 


EFFICIENCY IN THE US! 


Following ia a summary oi the conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions ot the United Nations/Israeli International Experts meeting 
held in Israel between 11-22 November. Participating were experts 
RECOMMENDATIONS from IS developing countries, 6 industrial countries and 20 experts 

from Israel. The background for the meeting is based on the pro- 
AND jected scarcity of food and agricultural products in the world, while 1 
investments ot 100s ot billions ot dollars in water projects continue 
CONCLUSIONS to produce at a very low level ot efficiency. Israel was chosen tor 
the site oi the meeting due to the world’s recognition of its lead¬ 
ing role in the efficiency in use and reuse ot wafer. 


AGRICULTURAL USE AND REUSE OF WATER 

It is recommended: 

1. That Governments and international financing 
organizations will promote by all means the 
transformation of existing conventional irriga¬ 
tion techniques to the more advanced ones, 
such as automated gravity and preferable sprink¬ 
ler or drip irrigation techniques. 

2. That countries should reevaluate the possibilities 
of implementing pressure irrigation techniques as 
indications are that crop yield increases are more 
than compensating for additional capital and 
energy investments. 

3. That policies should be directed toward the 
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promotion of treated sewage effluent to be re¬ 
used in irrigation. It was >found that the reuse 
of this water source .produces a resolution for 
water and environmental pollution problems 
while increasing food .production of the world. 

DOMESTIC USE AND REUSE OF WATER 

It was recommended: 

1. That Governments and organizations should 
promote the introduction of water metering and 
other water saving devices, especially when 
scarce and costly water conditions prevail. It 
was .found in most cases where adequate infras- < 
tructure is available, that the introduction of 



changes in existing legal, econo¬ 
mic and social systems will be 
lequiicd in each country. 

Mr. Ulric Gibson, of Guyana, 
described his country’s problems. 
“We have an abundance of 
water fiom seasonal rainfalls, 
followed by periods of drought,” 
said Mr. Gibson. To assure a 
constant supply of water for the 
needs of the nation, his govern¬ 
ment is building water stores and 
flood control systems. But these 
cost vast sums which must be 
passed on to the consumer. “Our 
problem is to get people away 
iiom the old concepts that water 
is fiee and they shouldn’t have 
to pay for it,” said Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson, who heads the 
newly cieated water authority in 
Guyana, like representatives 
from other developing countries, 
came, “to discuss these problems 
with my colleagues. We can 
leain from one another.” 



Developing steps towards a “world philosophy ot water use.” Specialists 
from 31 nations meeting in Israel to work on more efficient means of water 
use and reuse to help cope with the world’s limited supply ot water. 


AND REUSE OF WATER 


metering-pricing system pays within a rather 
short period. 

2. That the reuse of waste water for domestic pur¬ 
poses would be delayed until research works in 
the world will verify the potential health hazards 
of highly treated waste water. 

INDUSTRIAL 

It was recommended: 

That strict policies should be adopted to en¬ 
force saving, recycling and sewage reuse in in¬ 
dustry in order to achieve three specific goals — 
saving of water; saving of materials and ele¬ 
ments which are usually wasted in industrial 
effluent; and the prevention of water resources 
pollutions. Water pollution in many cases is 
more acute in developing countries as popula¬ 
tions drink untreated water. 

LEGAL, INSTITUTIONAL AND ECONOMICAL 

It was recommended: 

1. That Governments and organizations dealing 
with water should promote the preparation & 


implementation of comprehensive water legisla¬ 
tion based on local conditions as a prerequisite 
for any possible achievements in water use and 
reuse efficiency. 

2. That whenever possible all water aspects should 
be concentrated under one responsibility to 
avoid the friction and inefficiency caused by 
multiple units. 

3. That water pricing would be enforced in all 
sectors of consumption Increased rate structure 
would be considered as a very effective tool for 
motivation efficiency on one hand and having 
low priced basic essential consumption on the 
other hand. 

4. That Governments and international organiza¬ 
tions would establish a world wide system of 
minimum standards and safeguards for domestic 
and industrial sewage effluent disposal so as to 
prevent the hazards caused by the export of 
industrial pollution when industries move from 
developed to developing countries. 

The material and recommendations will form one ot 
the basic documents to be considered and dealt with 
in the World Water Conference to be held in 1977. 
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Saleh Kadour is a sabra who 
grew up in Israel. Last year he re¬ 
ceived his B A. in political science 
irom Haifa University, and is cur¬ 
rently in his second year of army 
service. At 23, Saleh is much like 
every other modern young Israeli, 
with one major exception. Saleh is 
not Jewish. He is a Oruze, a mem¬ 
ber of Israel's most loyal and im¬ 
portant minority group 

Who are the Druze? To most 
Israelis, the 38,000 Druze living in 
Galilee are a proud, strange, pictu¬ 
resque people who cling passion¬ 
ately to a secret religion. They are 
widely known as One soldiers, and, 
more importantly, as devoted to 
Israel because here they have been 
given total freedom. They enjoy full 
citizenship, have their own religious 
courts, and whose men are drafted 
into the Israeli Army 

According to Saleh, the mono- 
j^pistic religion began in the year 
AtftiP C.E. in Syria. 


'We believe," says Saleh, "like 
the Jews, that we are the 'chosen 
people' Our legend says that God 
offered the true way of life first to 
the Jews, then to the Christians, 
then to the Moslems. Each of these 
groups rejected the religion be¬ 
cause it was too difficult. Then al- 
Darazi, from whom the word Druze 
originates, accepted the religion. 
He was the 6th caliph of the Ismoi- 
li Fatimid dynasty that ruled North 
Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
parts of the Arabian Peninsula. He 
began to gather converts from or¬ 
ganized religious groups, and also 
from among the infidels. Those who 
accepted signed contracts with God, 
which we believe are now buried 
in the Egyptian Pyramids." 

Today's Druze believe themselves 
to be reincarnations of the first 
converts Indeed in 1050 the reli¬ 
gion was closed to further conver¬ 
sions, and no one was ever allow¬ 
ed to enter again. The Druze be¬ 
came a nation as well as a religion, 
and to this day membership is 


wholly hereditary and a sacred 
privilege 

"We have never tried to increase 
ihe number of Druze", says Saleh 
“And we believe that through re¬ 
incarnation, the number of Druze 
in the world has always remained 
the same. We also believe that 
those who leave and convert to 
other religions will be born again 
as Druze ' 

Plying Saleh with questions about 
his religion and his origins does not 
reveal many facts. Since its incep¬ 
tion, the religion's beliefs and ritual 
practices have been- shrouded in 
mystery and kept a secret from 
curious outsiders, and also from the 
majority of Druze themselves. Only 
a few members of the tightly knit 
community are initiated into the 
precepts of the religion, and then 
generally only when they have 
reached the age of 50 or 60 

Tourists visiting Druze villages 
may notice members of the religious 


community dressed in somber-col¬ 
oured robes and white turbans. 
These men and women have been 
deemed trustworthy and capable 
of' great secrecy after a rigorous 
process of admission. 

"Our learning system", says 
Saleh, “of committing our religious 
beliefs to memory and passing them 
from elder to elder, has not chang¬ 
ed since the eleventh century ” 

like Jews, the Druze ore forbid¬ 
den to eat pork, and most male 
children are cirumcised at birth. 
Unlike Jews, their day of rest is 
Friday 

"But as many of the younger 
Druze are non-religious, we observe 
Saturday instead, because that is 
what the majority of Israelis do " 

Holy books are hand-copied by 
scribes and no mass publication is 
permitted. Saleh explained that this 
is to limit the number of people who 
have access to the holy documents, 
and also to preserve the holiness of 
the books. Because so few books 
are transcribed, they are very val¬ 
uable and expensive to purchase 

Saleh’s village, Daliat-al-Carmel, 
is perched high on a mountain 
overlooking the Esdraelon Valley 
and Haifa. The village has become 
a popular tourist attraction. Many 
shops on the main street, like the 
one owned by Saleh's brother, sell 
Druze handicrafts, coveted by visi¬ 
tors. Saleh lives in Daliat with his 
parents and younger sister in a 
large spacious compound typical of 
Druze homes. His older brother, 
sister-in-law, and nephew live next 
door 

The Druze speak Arabic at home, 
and their traditional dress is similor 
to that of Arabs 

"But we are not Arabs,' Saleh 
adamantly insists, "although we did 
inhabit their lands for centuries." 

The light-complexioned, light¬ 
eyed Druze are indistinguishable 


from Jewish Israelis and historians 
ieel that they ore probably o mix¬ 
ture of Arab, Jewish, Christian, Per¬ 
sian, and Hindu peoples 

"For a long time all the Druze 
lived on Jabal Druze (the Hill of 
the Druze) in Syria", Saleh re¬ 
counts. "All of our villages then 
(and even today) were built on 
mountain tops for protection. We 
have a long history of armed con¬ 
flict against intolerant rulers and 
rival groups " 

At one time there was severe re¬ 
ligious persecution of the Druze by 
the Syrians, bordering on genocide, 
and many Druze migrated to neigh¬ 
bouring Lebanon. In the 11th or 
12th century, Druze searching for 
a higher standard of living left Le¬ 
banon for Palestine. Among them 
were Saleh's forefathers 

"We also wanted to be close to 
the tomb of Jethro (father-in-law of 
Moses)," he explained, "our fore¬ 
most prophet. Every April, religious 
Dr-uze make a pilgrimage to this 
sacred spot which is near Tiberias.’’ 

The 18 Druze villages in Pales¬ 
tine had little or no contact with 
the Arabs or Jews at the time of 
the British Mandate. During the War 
of Independence, to the surprise of 
the Jews, the Druze came down 



from their mountaintops and be¬ 
come the Jews’ most loyal ally 
against the Arabs. After the War, 
when the. Israelis took Galilee, 
there was an exodus of Palestinian 
Moslems to other countries. Some 
of the Christian Palestinians stayed 
in Israel, and all of the Druze. 

Since 1948, the Druze have serv¬ 
ed in the Israeli Defence Forces, 
first as volunteers, then as regular 
draftees and Border Police 

“The Druze community requested 
compulsory military service", says 
Saleh, who is a sergeant. "We 
want to be like every other Israeli" 

life in modern Israel has had a 
tremendous effect on the traditional 
Druze communities. Saleh pointed 
out that for centuries the Druze 
lived in small semi-feudal villages 
bound together by a common theo¬ 
logy. This resulted in isolation from 
change in the modern world. It is 
only within the last 10 years that 
running water and electricity have 
reached the Israeli Druze villages 
Most of the Druze villages in Syria, 
and some in Lebanon, are still for 
the most part without these con¬ 
veniences 

“There have been other changes, 
too" Saleh says. "Our traditional 
political system for instance. Be¬ 
cause we are Israelis, and not 
Syrians or Lebanese, we are now 
like every modern Israeli village 
and have municipal elections every 
four years." 

A Druze elected by the villages 
serves os an Israeli Deputy Minister. 

"Also," Saleh continued, "the 
social effect on the village has 
been very great. Because all men 
are inducted into the army for three 
years, and an increasing number 
chose to attend university or work 
elsewhere, there is a noticeable 
drift away from the traditional life 
style." 

The contrast between the older 
men in robes and the younger men. 


Druae Soldier*. 
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like Saleh, in jeans, reflects similar 
contrasts in attitudes. 

"There is another problem, too," 
says Saleh. “For years the prohibi¬ 
tion against intermarriage with 
others was very effective. Now 
some Druze men have married out 
of the religion. For many, accus¬ 
tomed to modern Israeli society, it 
was difficult to marry girls who had 
never been out of the village and 
who had never shared the same 
experiences." 

The growing gap between men 
and women in the Druze community 
is a social problem similar to that 
experienced by many Eastern Jew¬ 
ish communities when they first 
came to Israel. 

Israeli television, in the past few 
months, has produced many features 
on the Druze community as a pub¬ 
lic information service. It began 
fryfcfter. the Kiriat Shmona tragedy 
$»Hfen 18 civilians were massacred 


Mr. Yigal Alton, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for For¬ 
eign Affairs (on extreme right) 
participating in Druse celebra¬ 
tions. 


Druse soldiers of the Israel Defence 
Forces preparing for patrol duty. 


by Arab terrorists. One Druze sol¬ 
dier lost his life, and another 
was wounded. 

"When the parents of the wound¬ 
ed soldier came to visit him at 
the hospital there was a demon¬ 
stration against them", Saleh told. 
“The Jewish Israelis reportedly mis¬ 
took them for Arabs because of 
their traditional dress. 

"It is important that all Israelis 
know that we are loyal and active 
participants in Israeli society," 
Saleh believes. "Maybe most don't 
know that for us, as for Jews in 
the diaspora, dual loyalty is per¬ 
mitted. First to fellow Israeli Druze, 
and then to our state, Israel. Our 
loyalty to Israel precedes our loy¬ 
alty to Druze living in other coun¬ 
tries." 

In the recent exchange of pri¬ 
soners between Syria and Israel, 
the two Druze soldiers captured in 
the Yom Kippur War were never 
returned. Israeli officials believe 
they died under torture. 

Several young Druze have begun 
to challenge the leadership of the 
Druze community, and like their 
fellow Jewish Israelis, the existing 
government structure. 
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SWEDEN WILL NOT SURRENDER 
TO OIL 

“fl-G AIRPORT. — Oil politics will 
not undermine Sweden’s traditional sup¬ 
port for Israel’s independence and sover¬ 
eignty, Swedish Education and Culture 
Minister Bertil Zachrison said here yes¬ 
terday. 

Speaking to newsmen after a week’s 
official visit during which he met Foreign 
Minister Yigal Allon and Education and 
Culture Minister Aharon Yadlin, Mr. 
Zachrison said that Sweden has never 
been prepared to give in to threats — 
“neither during the darkest days of the 
Second World War nor at the present 
time.” 

Mr. Zachrison also strongly condemn¬ 
ed the “unjust and unreasonable” anti- 
Israel resolution passed recently in 
UNESCO, a move ‘Svhich Sweden had 
clearly opposed. He said his country 
would continue to oppose any decision 
to rob Israel of its right to express itself 
at international forums. 

As for cultural and educational ties 
between Israel and Sweden, Mr. Zachri¬ 
son said that while the two countries are 
far apart geographically, “They are 
neighbours with respect to their educa¬ 
tional and cultural problems.” 

— Jerusalem Post , 18.11.74 


DUTCH DEPUTY MINISTER OF 
CULTURE VISITS ISRAEL 

The Deputy Minister of Culture, Re¬ 
creation and Social Welfare of Holland, 
Mr. Wim Meijer, arrived on 17 Novem¬ 
ber for a week’s visit. 

Mr. Meijer told Tiim at Ben-Gurion 
Airport that one of the purposes of his 
visit was to meet with former Dutch vic¬ 
tims of Nazi persecution, who are now 
living in Israel. “We want to see in what 
way Holland can help these people,” 
he said. 


DRUZE, FfcEEi) FROM SYRiA, 

IN SERIOUS CONDITION 

Three of the 23 Golan Druze who were released 
by the Syrians three months ago were brought 
to the Rebecca Sicff Hospital in Safed last month, 
in a “serious mental and physical state,” hospital 
director Dr. Shmuei Mashiah told The Jerusalem 
Post. 

The Druze had been held in Syrian prisons for 
periods of up to 23 years, and apparently suffered 
terribly. In addition to the three in the hospital, 
others are receiving ambulatory treatment and 
one is reported to have been confined to the Acre 
mental hospital. 

The three men are still obviously in a state of 
fear; they refrain from talking of their experi¬ 
ences and appear scared of having their names 
published. They still appear unable to get used 
to normal life again and are possessed with fears. 

One of them, who spent 17 years at the in¬ 
famous Tadmor prison, is suffering from damage 
to his kidneys and lungs, suffered, he said, during 
the bitter cold Syrian winters in his unheated 
cell. When he was arrested he had a broken 
arm, and the jailers regularly struck him on it. 

A second man, who spent 23 years in Tadmor, 
suffers from stomach pains, attacks of vomiting 
and pains in his feet, but is too scared to say 
anything at all. The third man, who also spent 
23 years in various jails, had his backbone broken 
by the beatings he received, and is being treated 
in the orthopaedic ward. He was beaten with 
rifle butts, sticks and whips, he said. The jailers 
also tied wires to his fingers and toes and used to 
pull them to hurt him. 

Dr. Mashiah said it would be another three 
weeks before their medical condition could be 
properly assessed. 

• 

EVANGELISTS MEET IN JERUSALEM 

Some 2,500 delegates from 50 countries attend¬ 
ed the opening of the First International Con¬ 
gress of the Evangelist Movement at Jerusalem’s 
Binyenei Ha’ooma. 

The congress is the largest non-professional 
meeting held in Israel this year, a Tourism Minis¬ 
try spokesman said. Delegates included those from 
the U.S., England, Australia, Korea, the Philip¬ 
pines, India, Ghana and several European coun¬ 
tries. Special flights by El Al, KLM, Air France, 
Alitalia and Swissair brought the delegates. 

At the end of the four-day congress, the dele¬ 
gates toured the country. 

At the sametime, 180 representatives of the 
World Methodist Family of Christian Churches 
from 87 countries, wound up their five-day con¬ 
sultation at Jerusalem’s YMCA. 
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ASTROPHYSICS GROUP FORMED AT WEIZMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


Three scientists, using paper, 
pencils, and occasionally a com¬ 
puter as their only tools, have 
launched the Weizmann Institute 
into the study of the quasars, 
pulsars, supernovas and the 
'black holes' of outer space. Thus, 
the Weizmann Institute joins the 
growing list of institutions en¬ 
gaged in astrophysics — the field 
which applies the laws of physics 
to astronomy. 

"Research in astronomy now 
calls for a great deal of very 
expensive, sophisticated equip¬ 
ment and installations, a major 
problem in Israel these days. 
But we theorists, working with 
already-published data, require 
very little money to participate 
on an equal footing with our 
colleagues throughout the world," 
explained a member of the In¬ 


stitute's new Theoretical Astro¬ 
physics Group in the Nuclear 
Physics Department. 

A few decades ago, astrono¬ 
my meant looking at the skies 
with a telescope. Today, astro¬ 
nomers also measure radio sig¬ 
nals, X-rays, gamma rays, cosmic 
radiation and now there is even 
talk of gravitational radiation. 
Astrophysicists use this ever-in- 
creasing data to explain the 
astronomers' measurements and 
to predict what phenomena may 
be observed in the future. For 
example, the existence of neu¬ 
tron stars, confirmed in the 
1960s, has been predicted by 
astrophysicists as far back as in 
the 1930s. 

Astrophysicists Drs. Yoram 
Avni, Moshe Elitzur and Morde- 


hai Milgrom, all received their 
Ph.Ds from the Weizmann Insti¬ 
tute, specializing in Elementary 
Particle Physics. At the urging of 
the Nuclear Physics Department 
staff, they devoted their post¬ 
doctoral studies in the United 
States (at Caltech, Cornell and 
Princeton) to astrophysics, in 
order to form the nucleus of a 
group on their return to the In¬ 
stitute. "Most astrophysicists have 
a background in physics," ex¬ 
plained one of them, "and our 
new field ranges broadly over 
most of the specialities within 
that discipline." The three will be 
teaching an introductory course 
in astrophysics in the Institute's 
Feinberg Graduate School during 
the current academic year, in 
which many staff members have 
also expressed interest. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES TURN TO TECHNION FOR ADVICE 

ON INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A six-man delegation of ministers 
from the Organization of American 
States (O.A.S.) met with senior ad¬ 
ministration and faculty members 
of the Technion — Israel Institute 
of Technology — to explore the 
possibility of providing a broad 
programme of scientific and tech¬ 
nological aid to Latin America. 

Meeting with Technion President 
Amos Horev, Vice President for 
Research and Development David 
Hasson, Vice President for Deve¬ 


lopment Abraham Ginsberg and 
ten Senior faculty members, were 
Dr. Walter Sedwitz, Executive Sec¬ 
retary of the Economic and Social 
Council of the O.A.S., and the 
directors of five of the Latin Ame¬ 
rican organization's offices dealing 
with international cooperation and 
technical development. 

At a working lunch held on the 
Technion's Mount Carmel campus, 
the group reviewed the growth of 


the Latin American technological 
community, ond discussed the pos¬ 
sibility of the Technion's provid¬ 
ing consultants and advisors to 
develop Latin American science- 
based industry; exchanging infor¬ 
mation on scientific innovations 
geared to helping developing na¬ 
tions,- industrial and production re¬ 
search and computer applications 
i.n solving development problems. 

The delegation is vistting Israel 
os guests of the Foreign Ministry. 


PARTICIPANTS OF THE 5TH CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS GUESTS OF THE TECHNION 


Some 300 participants in the 
Fifth Congress of the International 
Federation of Municipal Engineers 
visited the Technion — Israel In¬ 
stitute of Technology, Thursday 
24th October 1974. 

The engineers, from Europe, 
Npr& America and Israel, toured 
this Mount Carmel campus and 
.werf addressed by Technion Pre- 

h J 
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sident Major-General (Res.) Amos 
Horev. 

General Horev told the engine¬ 
ers that "you ore responsible for 
the building of your communities; 
and Technion is responsible for 
'building' the men who are your 
Israeli counterparts....". The Pre- 
\ 


sident pointed out that over 70% 
of Israel's scientists and engineers 
are graduates of the Technion. 

The Congress, fpcusing on "The 
Role of the Municipal Engineer in 
Urban Development and Con¬ 
struction," opened in Jerusalem. It 
concluded with an address in Tel 
Aviv by Transport Minister Gad 
Yaacobi 





NEW MARKET FOR 
MARATHI BOOKS: 
ISRAEL 

"The response to the Marathi books 
is beyond all expectations. There 
is barely a book on the shelves 
and people are clamouring for 
more. We hope more shipments 
will come soon." So wrote the Dir* 
ector of one of Israel's regional 
libraries located in one of the 
country's development towns whose 
inhabitants include many Jewish 
immigrants from India's Marathi¬ 
speaking area. 

The experiment started with a trial 
order placed by Israel's sole im¬ 
porter of books published in India, 
Mr.vArtur Isenberg, well-known to 
martyr Indian publishers for his work 
as a consultant and adviser on 
publishing problems in Indi6 where 
he worked for a decade and a 
half (1955-1970). Beginning with a 
small trial order for Marathi books, 
placed in January 1974, Mr. Isen¬ 
berg s orders grew quite rapidly: 
already (June 1974) six hundred 
Marathi books have reached Israel 
or are now en route. 

Word of the arrival of Marathi 
books at one library spread to 
others, from Beersheva, famous 
gateway to the Negev in Southern 
Israel, to Kiryat Shmona, scene of 
a particularly brutal murder of 
Israeli men, women and children 
by Arab terrorists earlier this year, 
in the country’s northern region. 

While the market for Marathi books 
in Israel is unlikely ever to become 
very large, Mr. Isenberg is con¬ 
fident that with proper attention it 
can be made to expand and there¬ 
after to stabilize and remain steady 
for many years to come. That most 
of the books go to libraries means 
that a relatively large number of 
readers in Israel will thus be en¬ 
abled to retain their links with the 
literature and culture .of India's 
Marathi-speaking people, past, 
present and future. 




CULTURAL COOPERATION WITH JAPAN 

Professor Gavriel Warburg, a noted expert on contemporary 
West Asia, spent three weeks in Japan on a lecture tour. Photo 
(above) shows Professor Warburg in the middle during one of his 
lectures. The younger set of the Israel-Japan Friendship League 
organised Israeli folk lore evenings during which their dancers de¬ 
monstrated new Israeli folk dances and folk songs. The Makoya 
Religious Association had organised special festivities including an 
Israeli music festival. Photo on top shows the stage and some of the 
enthusiastic flag-waving participants during the festival. 


ISRAELI GRAPHIC DESIGNER HONOURED 

Tel Aviv graphic designer Yarom Vardimon, 33, was recently elected 
Vice-President of the International Council of Graphic Designers' As¬ 
sociations at their meeting in Dusseldorf, West Germany. Mr. Vardimon 
is head of the Graphic Designers Association of Israel and o lecturer 
at Bezalel School of Art. 
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the history 

OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

27 BETWEEN THE WORLD WARS^ 

In 1917 the Jews of Russia were granted full enltikftpktkm/ and- 
were treed from the restrictions on whcie they could reside. The 
Communist policy was at fitst to allow the Jews to maintain their 
own culture as expressed in the Yiddish language. This policy 
later changed drastically and the Jews were denied religious and 
cultural freedom. 

In Erez Israel a national structuie was foimed with the estab¬ 
lishment in 1920 of the Va’ad Leummi (National Council), and 
the modern Chief Rabbinate, whose first head was Rabbi Abiaham 
Isaac Kook. Development of Jewish settlement and society went 
on apace, notwithstanding the Arab attempts to stop it. In a 
series of violent and cruel outbursts in 1921, 1929, 1933 and 1936- 
38, the Arabs tried to break Jewish morale and enterprise. The 
number of Jews in Palestine grew in the 1920’s about threefold, 
reaching 160,000. In 1933 there were 250,000\ and in 1939, 
500,000. Over 150 settlements were ^established, including both 
collectives ( kibbutzim ) and convetyttatal farming, villages, and a 
self-defense system was organized % thf. Hagai}$th. *he rigors 
of economy, security and terrain didifati^teter jtbj? pioneers from 
developing a rich intellectual and T&ltural life, based on the 
Hebrew language, and including publishing houses, theatres, and 
a university. 

In the United States the masses of Jews who had arrived at the 
end of the 19th and the beginning ol the 20th century were be¬ 
coming settled in their new land. On their arrival the migrants 
established philanthropic and educational institutions similar to 
those in the communities they had left behind them. The process 
of acculturation was accelerated by their service in the U.S. army 
in World War I. (Some 250,000 Jews served, of whom 3,500 
were killed.) The educational opportunities available soon took 
the Jews put of the downtown areas, and out of the mi 
occupations such as tailoring and peddling. In their rell_ 
life, besides the Reform Synagogues which had existed before the 
mass immigration, and the Eastern European-type synagogues thttt 
the migrants set up, a new movement developed — Conservatism, 
which aimed at conserving the main traditional aspects of Judaism 
in a new, American setting. 

In 1924 the government of the U.S. passed a law limiting 
immigration. By 1940 the majority of U.S. Jews were native bom. 

PICTURES: 

1 Trainees at a larm tor halutsim (pioneers) in Berdlchev, 19Jft r [ 

2 Merhavyah, a kevusah in the Jex reel Valley, 1920, with its permBaynt 
building, designed by Alex Baorwald, 

3 Sedeh Akiva (today called Gavieh), on the day ot Settlement, Aug. 28, 

1947. , 

4 Planting the Hint trees in Ein ha-Shoiet, a kibbuts in the Jesreel Valley, 

1937. ' r 

5 Aliyah ot religious Zionists to Tint Zvi in the Bet Ste’an Valley, 1937 , 
Nir David. The first “Tower and Stockade” kibbuts in the Bet She'un 
Vftey, 1936. These settlements went up overnight. 
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RABIN TO SADAT: 6 Prove you are serious and meet me’ 


Premier Yitzhak Rabin 
asked Egyptian President 
Sadat to prove he was 
serious about his ABC-TV 
interview call for peace 
by sitting down with 
Israel. “If it is meaning¬ 
ful there is no one hap¬ 
pier than I at such an 
announcement... so far 
you refuse to meet me 
and talk with Israel but 
only speak of Israel to 
American TV audiences,” 
he told the weekly luncheon meeting of the 
Commercial and Industrial Club at the ZOA 
House in Tel Aviv. 

The Prime Minister said that if Sadat was 
truly serious about peace and it was not just 
another propaganda bid aimed at foreign con¬ 
sumption “then I am ready and willing to meet 
you any time and at any place.” 

Noting the hard line set out by Foreign Minister 
Fahmy, Mr. Rabin said, “Mr. Sadat, someone 
around you had to decide where you are head¬ 
ing. .. if you are looking for peace then you 


certainly have us as partners.” He dismissed 
Fahmy’s demands (no immigration for 50 years, 
return to UN 1947 partition lines), and declared 
the Israel Government’s readiness to continue in 
its policy of seeking peace, if not in one move 
then by stages but on condition of reciprocity. 

Declaring that Israel was stronger than before 
the Yom Kippur war, he said: “We have more 
arms, we have drawn the necessary conclusions 
and we are ready for any likely attack.” His 
government’s policy had brought this about, he 
stressed, and he highlighted the supreme import¬ 
ance — in his eyes — of maintaining an under¬ 
standing with Washington. 

“If Israel is attacked, we will win on the battle¬ 
field but the Arab-Israeli conflict cannot be solved 
by war. To say otherwise would be to foster 
illusions.” 

Mr. Rabin urged Egypt to decide where it was 
heading: whether moving towards peace, how¬ 
ever slowly, or of back to a hard line. “Israel is 
pursuing its peace policy not from a position of 
weakness. Egypt must know that for peace two 
are necessary. If Egypt and the other Arab states 
will decide to make war again, they will find us 
much more ready than ever before." 



Statement of Information Minister Yariv (12-12-74) 

Arafat again discloses nature of “Olive Branch” 


“Aiafat’s ‘olive branches’ were last night reveal¬ 
ed afresh. To us it was obvious that the recogni¬ 
tion accorded the Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion by the U.N. General Assembly would en¬ 
courage Arafat’s organization to further terrorist 
activity and to indiscriminate murder.” This was 
stated this morning by the Minister of Informa¬ 
tion, Mr. Aharon Yariv, commenting on last 
night’s improvised-grenade attack by a terrorist 
at the Chen cinema in Tel Aviv, which resulted 
in the death of two civilians — one of them 
British — and the wounding of some 50 others. 
The terrorist himself was killed as a result of a 
hitch when he activated the explosive material. 


The Minister noted that it was incumbent upon 
Israel to step up the war against the terrorist 
organizations, concurrently with increasing the 
alertness of the security branches and the com¬ 
munity at large — thanks to which terrorist at¬ 
tempts had been foiled in the past. “I am confi¬ 
dent,” Mr. Yariv said, “that the public will keep 
up its normal course of life, and thereby we will 
prove to the murderers that their acts will not 
affect us.” He went on to say that deeds such as 
these by the terrorist organizations against a civi¬ 
lian population, would not loosen the rein on the 
perpetration of uncalculated acts against Israel’s 
Arab population. 


TEKOAH: 'ISRAEL DOESN'T DESERT A BATTLEFIELD' 


BEN-GURION AIRPORT. — No matter hew much 
hostility it meets. Israel has no intention oi leaving, 
.the UN Ambassador Yosef Tekoah told reporters on 
;^»eember 18 on his arrival from New York. Answer- 
pig ■. a reporter's question on whether Israel might 
possibly walk-out, Mr. Tekoah snapped: "It's not our 
custom to abandon a battlefield." 

Mr. Tekoah. who has coma following the end of the 


current unprecedentedly anti-Israel UN session, will 
be in Israel for two weeks of consultations. 

Mr. Tekoah said that it is already possible to sense 
the beginnings of a rebellion by the civilised nations 
against the Arab-Soviet takeover of the UN. This had 
come as a result oi the recent anti-Israel decisions, 
which violated the UN Charter, and could be seen in * 
statements by a number of Western countries, headed 
by the U.S. 


39th International 

P.E.N. CONGRESS 

HELD AT JERUSALEM, 16 DECEMBER 1974 

GREETINGS BY PRIME MINISTER YITZHAK RABIN 


Mr. Chairman, illustrious members of the Dais, 
honoured delegates and guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

It is a distinct pleasure for me to welcome so 
many authors and writers of note to Jerusalem. 
1 do so in the name of the people and Government 
of Israel. Your meeting here, at this time is, 
I believe, of special significance. I wish to speak 
for a moment of that significance. 

When the 39th International P.E.N. Congress 
convenes in Jerusalem, it carries a refreshing uni- 
vcisal message. What your assembly is saying is 
that nothing can muzzle mankind’s universal spirit, 
nothing can shackle truth, apd no-one, but no-one, 
can control the flow of your ink, nor buy the 
integrity of your pen. 

Our sages of old had a word for it — Book and 
Sword. The word that is written with integrity 
is an unbeatable sword. It can also be a very 
lonely one, as you writers know from experience. 
'Truth is your weapon. It sometimes takes great 
courage to wield it. We, as a people — called the 
People of the Book — have been subjected to that 
test often. From the beginning of recorded history, 
our prophets, sages and scholars have been con¬ 
cerned with the tiuth of words. This is our 
heritage. 

We have sought to maintain it despite the efforts 
of many to silence us and to bleed us out of exist¬ 
ence. Maybe they have tried to do so because, 
by tradition, we are a nation of idol-smashers. 
We have been smashing idols from the time of 
Abraham and Moses to Freud and Einstein. Our 
classical writings indoctrinate us with the principle 
that one must question and probe, even when it is 
not popular to question and probe. There is an 
old Jewish saying: Don’t bother with the outer 
appearance of a vessel, but what it contains. Con¬ 
tent is what is important, not convention or 
fashion. Our whole Talmud is a massive 20-volume 
intellectual exercise in debate and argument, often 
without conclusions. This might explain our na¬ 
tional disposition for arguing among ourselves. It 
certainly goes a long way to explaining our plural¬ 
istic view of ourselves and our passion for demo¬ 
cracy. It is said that: Put two Jews together and 
you have three parties. As Prime Minister, I can 
say there is some truth to that. 


My friends: We have just today concluded 
Hannuka — our Festival of Lights. Hannuka is 
but one of many dates in Israel’s National Calen¬ 
dar that marks a battle for survival of the few 
against the many — against those who have us 
conform, surrender our distinctiveness, give up the 
Book, disappear. 

History does not repeat itself but we Jews often 
live with its parallels. 'Thus, today, again, there 
are forces in the world who say that we do not 
exist, and, to the extent that we do nevertheless 
appear, we should be made to disappear. An 
Orwellian thought comes to mind: He spoke of 
a non-person — we are being told that we are a 
non-nation. This is the grotesque logic of what 
happened at UNESCO a few weeks ago when 
Israel’s representation was barred and silenced. 
How sad that a world body, dedicated to the 
universal advancement of education, science and 
culture, should contaminate its moral decency, 
should subordinate its universal principles to cheap 
political victories. By its capitulation to Arab 
pressure, UNESCO voted against its own meaning- 
lul existence, not against the integrity of the State 
and people of Israel. No resolution, however con¬ 
trived, can diminish the truth of the 3,000-year 
living bond between this people and this city, its 
capital. Neither can a statement of the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister a few days ago disrupt the living 
bond between the whole Jewish people and this 
Land. His absurd call for a limit on Jewish 
immigration to Israel can, of course, disturb the 
prospects for peace, if that is what Egypt wants. 
Nothing, however, can possibly dissuade Israel 
from its historic human mission of national in¬ 
gathering. For this, Israel was born. It is the 
life-blood of our homecoming nation. It is what 
Israel is about. 

“Emet V’emunah” — truth and faith is an 
ancient slogan of this city. It is the doctrine that 
has served civilization well, particularly when parts 
of the world go insane after false gods that destroy 
the human moral image. Your gathering is an 
assertion of that image. Your pen is the weapon 
of truth and of faith in a better tomorrow. I wish 
your deliberations success, for the world has need 
of the integrity you represent and the talent that 
gives it voice. 
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Hundreds of intellectuals sever ties with UNESCO 


Nineteen Nobel Prize laureates are among hun¬ 
dreds of international intellectuals who have sign¬ 
ed a manifesto refusing to cooperate with 
Uncsco in protest against the organization’s 
discrimination against Israel. 

The manifesto, which was published by “Le 
Monde,” said: “Uncsco is a UN agency whose 
task is to defend education, science and culture. 
What has occurred is a perversion and reversal 
of this role. The undersigned refuse henceforth 
to cooperate with this body.” 

The Nobel Prize winners who signed are Ken¬ 
neth Arrow, Julius Axelrod, John Bardeen, Hans. 
A. Bethe, Felix Bloch, Owen Chamberlain, Paul 
J. Flory, Donald A. Glaser, Gerhard Hcrzcrg, Ro¬ 
bert Hof.sadter, Arthur Kornberg, Polycarp Kusch, 
Simon Kuznets, JoSua . Lcderbcrg, Isidore Rabi, 
Edward J. Tatum, Edward Teller, George Wald 
and Eugene P. Wigner. 

Among members of the French Institute and 
the College of France who put their names to the 
manifesto arc writers Robert Aron and Joseph 
Kessel and physicists Louis Leprince-Ringuet and 
Francis Perrin. 

Other writers include Saul Bellow, Maurice 
Clavel, Lucie Faure (whose husband Edgar Faurc 
is speaker of the French National Assembly), 
Mary McCarthy and Philip Roth. Film perform¬ 
ers and film makers on the list include Alain 
Resnais, Yves Montand, Genevieve Page, Simone 
Signoret, Jacques Tati and Francois Truffaut. 

The manifesto had earlier been signed by many 
intellectual figures including Nobel Prize-winning 
authors Jean-Psful Sartre and Heinrich Boeli. 
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In New York, meanwhile, three American win¬ 
ners of Nobel Prices protested to UN Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim about Unesco’s recent 
decisions. 

Hans Bethe, Cornel physicist, later told reporters 
that if what he called such politicization of 
Unesco continued, a confrontation between West¬ 
ern apd Third World scientists would cut off 
Western help to the latter and only they would 
lose. 


ISRAEL NOT TO COOPERATE 
WITH UNESCO 

The Isiael Unesco Committee unanimous¬ 
ly decided to cease, all cooperation with 
Unesco and direct Unesco functions, until 
the international cultural group rescinds its 
anti-Israel decisions. 

The committee, in an emergency meeting 
at the office of the Minister of Education 
and Culture, noted that the decisions were 
not based on fact and had emerged from a 
political desire to enmesh a cultural body in 
activities against Israel. 

Although the committee called on Israeli 
artists and scientists to boycott Uncsco- 
sponsored events, it did not call for Israeli 
withdrawal from the many international cul¬ 
tural bodies which have links with Unesco. 
It called on world figures and other national 
Unesco committees to join in the struggle 
to nullify the resolutions. 


Julius Axelrod, neurobiologist of the National 
Institute of Health, said he was resigning from the 
International Brain Research Organization in 
London, an affiliate of Uncsco, until the offend¬ 
ing resolutions of Unesco’s general conference 
are reversed. 

Kenneth Arrow, Harvard economist, said the 
actions of the conference against Israel were a 
“grave interference in. .. the scientific and intel¬ 
lectual discourse across frontiers” which Unesco 
was founded to promote. He reported that Wal¬ 
dheim said “he agreed with the view that the 
essence of UN activities was universality” but 
added that Unesco was autonomous and not 
subject to the control of the UN itself. 




International protests against UNESCO 


A large group of leading German scientists have 
informed Unesco in a public declaration that 
they will cease cooperating with the organization 
until it reverses its recent anti-Israel resolutions. 
The 38 signatories are headed by the president of 
the Max Planck Institute, Prof. R. Luest, and 
three Nobel prizewinners: Prof. A. Butenandt 
(biochemistry), Prof. Manfred Eigen (biophysics) 
and Prof. Weiner Heisenberg (astrophysics). 

In their declaration, published in Germany, 
the scientists condemned “the discriminatory re¬ 
solutions against Israel.” Copies of the text were 
sent to German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and 


Young Germans seek funds 

A collection to finance archaeological excava¬ 
tions in Jerusalem has been’ started by the young 
faction of the German CI.)U party in Zehlendorf, 
a Berlin suburb. The action was taken in response 
to the recent Unesco decision to cut off all funds 
to Israel, Mrs. Lieselotte Berger, chairman of the 
Bundestag Petitions Committee, told the press in 
Jerusalem last month. 

She termed the Unesco vote “scandalous” and 
said that the Zehlendorf CDU branch is trying to 
collect the same amount which Unesco is deny- 


to the Secretary-General of Unesco. 

In Stockholm, about 50 Swedish writers, scien¬ 
tists and religious leaders protested against what 
they termed a plot to drive Israel out of Unesco. 
A copy of the protest has been sent to UN Secre¬ 
tary-General Kurt Waldheim. And in Mexico, 
30 well-known intellectuals, writers and painters 
protested sharply against the anti-Israel Unesco 
resolutions in a statement published in “Excelsior", 
a leading daily. The statement declared that the 
resolutions betrayed the essence of Unesco 
ideals and they appealed for rectification of the 
injustice to Israel. 


to replace UNESCO grant 

ing Israel. Mrs. Berger and four of her colleagues 
were in Israel on a week-long visit, chiefly to 
study operations of their Israeli counterpart, which 
is that part of the State Comptroller’s office which 
acts as ombudsman. 

The five other visitors were Mr. Karl-Heinz 
Hansen (SPD), Mrs. Angela Grutzman (SPD), 
Dr. Paula Rieder (CDU), Dr. Friedrich Wcndig 
(FDP) and secretary Guenther Gabrych. The visi¬ 
tors met with Knesset (Parliament) Members and 
civic, leaders. 


Anti-UNESCO protests 
snowballing 

We now learn that seven Da¬ 
nish artists have contributed some 
of their works to be printed in 
colour as protest cards against 
Unesco’s anti-Israel resolutions. 
The cards will be distributed all 
over Denmark and. the neigh¬ 
bouring Scandinavian countries. 
A set of 10 cards is to be sold at 
IL10 to cover the cost of printing. 

The pamphlet advertising the 
cards says: “Send your card to 
the U.N. Send your card to 
Unesco. Send your moral support 
to friends in Israel.” 

We reproduce one of the cards 
here. 
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Christmas 

celebrated 

peacefully 

in 

Bethlehem 


BETHLEHEM. — Christmas came in with a 
clamour of bells, hymns and carol, in this hill-top 
town as thousands of Christians celebrated the 
“holy night” in the brilliantly illuminated Man¬ 
ger Square. 

Thousands of pilgrims mingled with local Chris¬ 
tians around the giant Christmas tree in the 
t Square, braving the cold night to attend the 
- Pontifical High Mass which began simultaneously 


in the Church of St. Catherine and in front of 
the Manger in the adjoining Grotto of the Nativity. > 
Most of the celebrants had to be content with 
the live tclevisioned version of the ceremony on 
the large screen, put up on the wall of the police 
station in the square. The Basilica of the Nativity, 
where the main ceremony was held, barely accom¬ 
modates 1,000 persons, the majority of them be¬ 
ing specially-invited guests. 

4,000 AT MIDNIGHT 
Some 4,000 worshippers, interlaced with sight¬ 
seers, remained in the square for the midnight 
mass. Again, as last year, there was a generous 
sprinkling of bluc-bereted UN troops among them. 

The crowd began to gather shortly after dusk, 
strolling around the colourful square. Nine choirs, 
four of them from America and Britain, followed 
one another in presenting carols between 5 and 
10.30 p.m., hours during which there was a 
break in official ceremonies. 

Adding to the festive atmosphere was the police 
band, which played in the square during the day. 
The crowds included a high proportion of young¬ 
sters. A group of Arab Christians danced to 
drums. Loral and foreign television crews record¬ 
ed the scene for live transmission on screens in 
Israel and, via satellite, in many European coun¬ 
tries. 

What with the vendors of sweetmeats and 
Christmas souvenirs, the square appeared more 
crowded than in the previous year because a siz¬ 
able section in one corner had been fenced off. 
Here work is under way as part of Mayor Elias 
Freij’s plan for beautification of Bethlehem and 
the construction of an underground parking lot. 
The official groundbreaking ceremony of this 
project was held under the patronage of Beverly 
Briley, the mayor of Nashville, Tenessec, who 
represented U.S. cities supporting the Bethlehem 
Foundation. 

DRIVE FROM JERUSALEM 
Christmas eve festivities were opened by the 
ceremonial drive by the Latin Patriarch, Msgr. 
Giacomo Beltritti, from Jerusalem into Bethlehem. 
The church leader arrived at Manger Square 
flanked by mounted policemen and boy-scout 
drummers. 

Entry into Bethlehem all day was restricted to 
residents and holders of special permits, and no 
private vehicles were allowed beyond Rachel’s 
Tomb on the outskirts of the city. Special stickers 
had to be displayed to get the vehicles even this far. 

Paratroops patrolled Manger Square and watch¬ 
ed from rooftops overlooking main crossroads. In 
addition, groups of soldiers guarded every entrance 
to the Square and others mingled with the crowds » 
in a bid to ensure that no act of terrorism marred 
the festivities. 




Greetings from 
the Minister 
for Tourism 



Greetings from 

the Minister 

for Religious Affairs 


I extend a hearty welcome and best wishes of the 
Season to all visitors and pilgrims who have come to 
celebrate Christmas in Israel. Let us take this oppor¬ 
tunity and join together in a sincere prayer for lasting 
peace and better understanding among men everywhere, 
irrespective of race and religion. 

It is of particular significance that the beginning of 
the Holy Year, declared by Pope Paul VI, coincides 
with this Christmas holiday. 

It is our hope that all pilgrims who have come at 
this time to the Holy Land will gain a meaningful 
spiritual experience from their visit to the many holy 
places and historical sites in our country. 

The whole of Israel, from the sources of the Jordan, 
near Dan. to King Solomon's port on the Red Sea, is 
full of Biblical associations. Some of its cities, such as 
Jericho and Hebron, were old before Abraham’s time. 
Many Christian pilgrims come to walk the path of 
Jesus, some humble and nameless, others famous and 
powerful. They come to visit shrines in holy places, 
in Jerusalem, city of David, in Bethlehem, the scene of 
the Nativity, and Nazareth, the site of the Annunciation 
and Capernaum on the Sea of Galilee. 

The heart of the Holy Land is Jerusalem, where 
every stone is part of history. Visitors ran follow the 
path of history from the days of the Patriarchs, the 
early Christian history and that of the Moslems some 
1300 years ago. 

Since the unification of Jerusalem in 1967, Jews, 
Christians and Moslems alike have free access to the 
holy places and an ever increasing stream of pilgrims 
come to worship in the Holy Land. 

I wish all our visitors a meaningful stay in the 
country for lasting memories. 

Moshe Kol 


Greetings from 
the Apostolic 
Delegate 

The objectives of the Holy Year of 1975 are the 
renewal of man and his reconciliation with God and 
with his fellow men. This reconciliation must embrace 
every sector and every level of life, and the relationships 
between individuals, families, groups and nations. In so 
far as human frailty and the imperfection of earthly 
institutions permit, it should become a ferment of uni¬ 
versal peace and unity. 

In this progress towards ‘the sources of salvation" 
(Isaiah 12, 3), it is hoped that adherents of Catholicism 
will be joined also, in the measure and form they find 
possible, by all those who, following different and ap¬ 
parently widely separated roads, press on, with an 
upright conscience and in good will, in search of the 
One God. 

May this special Holy Year edition of The Jerusalem 
Post” inspire its readers in that vital quest! 

William Aquin Carew 
Archbishop of Telde 


My sincere greetings go to the Christian citizens and 
residents in Israel who are celebrating their Christmas 
feast in Bethlehem and in their churches and homes 
throughout the country. 

I greet the many pilgrims, clergy and faithful who 
arc visiting in Israel and making pilgrimages to the 
Holy Places. 

The pilgrims will be welcomed in our country and 
will have the opportunity to learn to know Israel at 
first hand. They will be able to familiarize themselves 
with the building and creativity of the returners to 
Zion, of the Jewish people, taken away from its country 
by force, but who .during almost 2,000 years of Diaspora 
preserved their ties to the Holy Land and prayed for 
the day of return and renewal in their homeland. 

Freedom of religion and freedom of worship for all 
are the corner stone of Israeli democracy and an integral 
part of its Declaration of Independence. In 1967, after 
the unification of Jerusalem, the Knesset of Israel 
promulgated by law that “The holy places shall be 
protected from desecration and any other violation and 
from anything likc-Iy to violate the freedom of access of 
the members of the various religions to those places.” 

The policy of the State of Israel has always been to 
entrust full internal administration of the holy places to 
the heads of the religions to which they belong. The 
presrnt government will continue to adhere to this policy. 

A testament to the freedom of religion and worship 
in the State of Israel is the legal system of the Christian 
courts, the network of schools of the various Christian 
communities, the official recognition given to the Chris¬ 
tian holidays as days of rest, and the new houses of 
worship and institutes of culture and charity that were 
erected. 

I am happy to note that understanding between 
peoples of faith regarding values common to all religions 
is continuously increasing and we must work towards 
its advancement. 

As in past years, this year, too, arrangements were 
made by the Israel authorities to ensure that the feast 
be conducted with dignity, peace and security. 

I wish all the members of the Christian Communities 
a happy holiday and let this be a year of peace between 
peoples, of prosperity and brotherhood. 

Yitzhak Raphael 


HUNDREDS GATHER IN NAZARETH 

NAZARETH. — Hundreds of tourists, includ¬ 
ing the French Labour Minister, Michel Durafour, 
and a group of pilgrims from St. Etienne, arrived 
in Nazareth on December 24 to celebrate Christ¬ 
mas in the town where Jesus spent his youth. 
Midnight mass was advanced to nine in most 
local churches and was celebrated in others at 
ten or eleven. Local priests explained that the 
masses were held earlier so that as many people 
as possible could attend. 

A total of 4,000 guests visited Nazareth during 
the holiday. 
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Until the paintings of Ofek appeared, Israeli art 
had rarely touched the Israeli scene with such direct¬ 
ness, vigour and piercing observation. If we consider 
the work of Israeli artists who are well known abroad, 
we find that they have all helped us to create and 
maintain our image of Israel. That image has become 
fixed in our mind through the primitivizing tendencies 
of Rubin, the various mystic religious folkloristic and 
Cabalistic leaning of Ardan, Lebanon, Castel, and 
Bezem; even in the aesthetic visions of Zaritsky and his 
followers who confronted us in their abstract canvases 
with light and sun-drenched landscapes and cityscapes 
with a seemingly pure aesthetic attitude. In spite of 
the seeming diversity, in fact, they are all painters 
who approached their subject as one approaches the 
sacred. The various artistic tendencies might be seen 
as disguising different aspects of a basic romantic 
nationalism. They all saw Israel through the veil of 
their longings and maintained that veil for us... 




Many of the younger generation of Israeli artists, 
to which Ofek belongs prefer to join the broad 
stream of modern art and thus, like the artists in world 
centres, have largely abandoned the object in their 
preoccupation with formal problems or with problems 
with the self. Ofek, on the contrary, chose to root his 
art in the landscape and the people, which he ex¬ 
perienced intimately. . 

Unlike other painters who deal with social reality, 
the artist did not fashion these people as heroes or 
athletes in disguise. Their strength seems to lie in 
their patient submission to fate, i,n being rooted in 
themselves, with a limited awareness of the world. 
They belong to and depend on each other. They 
have the capacity to form a simple social world. 

They are a silent people. They speak the language 
of instinct and substitute gaze, touch and inarticulate 
half-gestures for words. Their needs are basic, they 
seem at their best when they turn to their ancient 
rituals, still potent and imbued with the seriousness of 
primitive, religious acts, guiding them through a con¬ 
fused insecure world. 


Ofek paints life as he experienced it since age 14, 
when he came from his native Bulgaria to Israel dur¬ 
ing the time of extreme hardship and scarcity after 
the War of 1948. He represents it as a crude network 
of brutal necessities and bares it at its nodel points: 
birth, marriage, death are the main motifs of the artist 
— departure, wandering and arrival. There are pic¬ 
tures representing groups of people: figures seated 
around a table, figures visiting a man at his death 
bed — carrying a corpse to its grave or standing 
in communal prayer in the synagogue — figures 
attending a birth or crowding around the bride and 
the groom under the marriage canopy. There is 
a strong awareness of the solitariness of man and 
the ambivalence of human relations — a strong sense 
of closeness and distance, of man to man, man to 
animal, man to object; of man and his wife, man and 
his next of kin, his neighbour, his cat and his cow, 
man and his hut, his yard and his turf, man and his 
table, his chair and his bread. 

By means of bold expressive lines and simplified 
forms, through omission of accidental detail and sharp 
accentuation of essentials, and by means of careful 


“TALKING ABOUT RAIN ”, Tempera 
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for whom art is a key to the understanding of life as 
it unfolds around him. 



What sets Ofek apart from the younger generation 
of Israeli painters is his determination to stay with 
themes close to home, to clarify and interpret the 
personal and collective experience of the'people of 
Israel, and integrate his work with their life. 

— from on introduction by AVRAM KAMPF 


ONE MAN EXHIBITIONS 

1957 THE MUNICIPAL MUSEUM, ACRE 

THE BEZALEL NATIONAL MUSEUM, JERUSALEM 
1959 THE STROZZI PALACE, FLORENCE 
1964 DUGITH GALLERY, TEL AVIV . 

1966 ORIT GALLERY, TEL AVIV 

1969 THE BINCTH GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, JERUSALEM 

1970 ARTISTS HOUSE. JERUSALEM 
1972 THE TEL AVIV MUSEUM, TEL AVIV 

ART GALLERY, HAIFA UNIVERSITY, HAIFA 
GRAPHIC III GALLERY, HAIFA 
XXXVI BIENNALE, VENICE 


A "PRIMAVERA", Oil 


"ARCHED INTERIOR". Oil » 


placement of forms Ofek freezes the grotesque figures 
at a significant moment in postures of sheer immobility, 
thereby obliterating time. Thus the figures transcend 
their grotesque provinciality and assume a character 
at once elemental and universal... 

Ofek's years growing up in a kibbutz, of which he 
became an official member, ripened his ideas about 
the social nature of art and the social responsibility 
of the artist. This was one of the reasons he chose 
Italy for study; for he felt a kinship with the Italian 
painters of the Renaissance and the publicity oriented 
nature of their art. 

Studies in the Fine Arts Academy of Florence were 
followed by travel and work in Italy, France, Spain 
and the United States. Keen observation and vivid 
exchanges of ideas with artists with different artistic 
directions sharpened and strengthened his views 
about the social nature of art... 

For Ofek memories are real. The mass of humanity 
with whom he came to Israel was not an abstraction 
to him. The people on the Kibbutz and those in the 
development towns are still vivid for him. The painter 
is one who sees and does not. forget! He is the one 





That Which Glitters 

“If diamonds arc a girl’s best friend, 
gold is neutral to sex. Everybody, 
everywhere, loves gold. American citi¬ 
zens will also be legally entitled to 
hold primary gold on December 31. 

In a desparatc bid to knock some 
sense into chaotic money markets and 
persuade people that they do not have 
to lust for gold, the U.S. Government 
has decided to hold the world’s great¬ 
est gold auction next month when it 
puts something of the order of two 
million ounces of gold in the market. 
This quantity of yellow metal is valu¬ 
ed at $360 million at the current in¬ 
ternational price which is approxi¬ 
mately $180 an ounce. 

The U.S. Government — which 
some months ago allowed visitors to 
view one of its gold vaults at Fort 
Knox — holds 276 million ounces 
of gold. 

The gold market is buzzing with 
rumours that some Arab nations might 
join the auction and buy most of the 
two million ounces the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment is offering on January 6 in 
Washington. It is feared that this 
might actually push up the price of 
the metal, thus resulting in ‘devalua¬ 
tion” of the dollar in terms of gold. 

According to the Los Angeles 
Times, the U.S. General Services Ad¬ 
ministration has announced that it 
reserves the right to reject any bid 
not in the Government’s interest.” 

VARAHAMIHIRA 

— The Hindustan Times, 
23 December 1974 
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Murray S. Greenfield ia a businessman in Israel whose speciality 
is to cater to the needs of new immigrants. 


The $ 1 million gamble 


RICHARD ENSOR 

ENTERS THE PLUSH WORLD OF 

GAMING CLUBS 

AND FINDS 

THAT FOR SOME 

BUSINESS IS BOOMING 


— The Sundoy Telegraph, 22.12.74 


SHEIKHING THE DICE 

“It may not be the cheeriest Christmas for most of us as we 
struggle to keep our heads above water. But, with a few exceptions, 
London’s casinos have been basking in seasonal goodwill; the 
gambling business it seems has the right cards to play in a recession. 

However, it is not because the British are going on a last des¬ 
perate spending spree. The big spenders, now led by the oil-rich 
Arabs, are the foreigners; and London's gaming clubs have been 
putting their best foot forward to try and compete with the razz¬ 
matazz and vulgarity of Las Vegas and Monte Carlo. .. ” 
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Woman killed in Tel Aviv cinema grenade attack 


A man and a woman won killed on II Docemboi 
and 52 persons woundod, ai three handgrenades 
exploded in the Chen cinema on Disengofi Circle in 
Tel A»It. 

The male victim ie the man who threw the grenades. 

Shortly after the attack, a few minutes after 10 
o'clock, police and soldiers sealed off the entire area 
and began to search for suspects, as ambulances 
and private cars rushed the wounded to hospital. 


Eyewitnesses reported that a man Jumped up in the 
back of the balcony and lobbed handgrenades into 
the audience. Police said that unexploded hand- 
grenades were found on his body. , 

Most of the victims were taken to the Ichilov hos¬ 
pital. where the hospital director said that 42 persons 
were suffering between light and medium injuries. 
Ten had to undergo surgery, which was also describ¬ 
ed as not serious. Another nine wounded were being 
treated at the Hadassah municipal hospital. 


12 hurl in Jerusalem 

The tranquil calm of a Friday afternoon was once 
again shattered a fortnight ago as a terrorist bomb 
exploded in the heart of downtown Jerusalem. Twelve 
people were wounded when a booby-trapped paint 
can exploded in the hands of two policemen who 
were examining it The wounded, including 4 children, 
were rushed to Jerusalem's Shaare Zedek Hospital. 

Fortunately only two of the wounded were in serious 
condition, among them one of the two policemen who 
handled the bomb. The other ten, who suffered slight 
burns and cuts from flying glass, were all released 
within 72 hours of the incident. 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek and Minister of 
Police Shlctano Hiilel, who visited the victims of the 
attack, praised the hospital for its high level of 
preparedness and swift treatment of the wounded. 

P.L.O. CLAIMS RESPONSIBILITY 

The PLO, which is the roof organisation of the ter¬ 
rorist movement, claimed responsibility for the Jeru¬ 
salem blast although three different member groups 
did likewise. 

The PLO's Beirut-based news agency. Wafa, said 
that the Fatah was responsible for the explosion. 

The Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, however, said that the operation was carri¬ 
ed out by two of its men. Later, the Popular Struggle 
Front (PSF) — a small terrorist group opposed to 
PLO chief Yasser Arafat — said that the blast was 
set off by “a number" of its men. 

Moshe Ben Harooah, one oi two policemen injured ► 
in the Jerusalem explosion, receives treatment in 
the emergency room oi Shaare Zedek Hospital. 



Beirut Government helps the terrorists, 
says captured Fatah man 


THE NEW LEBANESE government is giving more 
help to the terrorist groups than its predecessor did. 
and helps them in missions against Israel, a captured 
terrorist said on Israel's Arabic television programme. 
Mahmoud Abdul-Rahman Zaghloul, 21. oi Zababdeh. 
near Jenin, was one of the two terrorists captured 
after attacking the Circassian village of Rihaniya in 


Galilee on December 1. 

Zaghloul was asked about relations between the 
Lebanese authorities and the terrorists. He com¬ 
mended the new Lebanese Government, under Rashid 
el-Solh. for facilitating terrorist actions. The autho¬ 
rities were aware of the location oi terrorist bases 
and knew when marauders infiltrated into Israel. 




H« believed the Lebanese authorities could prevent 
the terrorists irom infiltrating into Israel if they 
wished. 

Zaghloul said that when he and his comrade set 
out to enter Israel from Southern Lebanon they 
passed a Lebanese Army checkpost and were asked 
where they were irom. They told the soldiers they 
were from Fatah, and were allowed to pass. 

Asked if there were terrorists who were prepared 
to carry out suicide missions. Zaghloul replied: 
“None of the terrorists, young or old, wants to carry 
out suicide missions. Nobody wants to die. But the 
commanders force them to do so and anyone who rer 
fuses to carry out orders is sent to prison where 
he is tortured and beaten." 

Terrorists who were forced to go on assignments 
put all their efforts into staying alive “and some of 
them give themselves up." 

He had left his home on November 4 and gone 
to Amman, from where he went to Lebanon and 
joined Fatah, Zaghloul related. He had eight days 


training in the use at arms and explosives ai a 
Fatah base and was then ordered with his com¬ 
panion to infiltrate into Israel and carry out sabotage 
and murder. Their orders ware to kill soldiers or 
civilians indiscriminately. 

Zaghloul said that when he and his companion 
reached Rihaniya, they heard voices speaking Arabic 
and thought it was an Arab village. 

While they were attacking one of the houses his 
partner shot him in the shoulder by mistake. It was 
the same burst of fire that killed one of the Circassian 
villagers, Subhi Bakir. Bakir's wife was wounded. 

Zaghloul said that, after this, he and his partner 
decided to give themselves up. “We felt we had 
committed a terrible deed and were afraid of the 
consequences. That is why we did not hurt the 
children who were in the house." 

He praised the treatment given to him in Israel. 
“I was taken immediately to hospital in Nahariya, 
where they operated on my fractured arm. The 
operation was a success." 


41 % OF ARAB fr DRUZE POPULATION IN 
HISTADRUT'8 MEDICAL PROGRAMME 



A pediatrician examining a child brought by ita Arab mother at one ot the 
Hiatadrut'a (Israel Federation ot Labour) dispensaries. 


210,000 persons, representing 
41% of Israeli Arab and Druze 
population are currently receiv¬ 
ing medical services in 65 dispen¬ 
saries of Histadrut’s “KUPAT 
HOLIM” (Sick-Fund). These 


figures were revealed at the open¬ 
ing ceremonies, of a new dispen¬ 
sary at Isafia Village on Mount 
Carmel. Among the Druze the 
percentage of insured has reached 
60%. 


During the coming year the 
plan tails for the inauguration of 
six additional dispensaries in the 
“triangle” area, on the Acco-Zefat 
route in the north, in the Jezreel 
Valley and in the Negev, as well 
as a mobile t linic to serve 12 out¬ 
lying villages in the Jezreel area. 

Among those receiving Kupat 
Holun services arc 17,000 Arab 
residents of East Jerusalem. In 
Nazareth more than half of the 
Arab population is insured. Ku¬ 
pat Holim also maintains three 
dispensaries in the Golan Heights 
region serving some 11,000 Druze 
residents and a fourth clinic is 
soon to be opened 

Most of the doctors serving the 
minority communities are Jewish, 
many having recently immigrated 
from eastern Europe. 

With the assistance of Kupat 
Holim services, Israel’s Arab po¬ 
pulation has achieved health 
standards (and life-expectancy 
figures) far beyond those enjoyed 
in any Arab country. While in 
Israel the ratio of doctor to po¬ 
pulation is 1 to 500, in Lebanon 
it is 1 to 1,475, in Egypt 1 to 
1,820, in Iraq 1 to 3,270, and 
in Syria 1 to 3,863. 
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RUMANIAN FOOD MINISTER ARRIVES 

The Rumanian Minister of Agriculture and 
Food Industries, Angelo Miculescu, arrived for 
a four-day official visit. 

During his stay, Mr. Miculescu, who was the 
guest of the Ministries of Agriculture and Foreign 
Affairs, held talks with his Israel counterparts. 
He also expressed a desire to visit Israel develop¬ 
ment projects and agricultural training institutes. 

WORLD EXPERTS FOR HAIFA 
SYMPOSIUM ON ETHICS 

Some of the world’s leading authorities in 
philosophy, the physical and life sciences, tech¬ 
nology, sociology and international affairs parti¬ 
cipated in a three-day symposium held at the 
Technion on “Ethics in an age of pervasive 
technology.’’ 

Sociologist Prof. Daniel Bell of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity delivered the opening lecture on Decem¬ 
ber 22. His topic was “Religion and culture in 
a post-industrial society.’’ 

Dr. Manfred Levy, Technion representative, 
ii said the specific aim of the event was to examine 
£ the concept of ethics from the viewpoints of the 
scientist and technocrat, the humanist, the theo- 
logist and the jurist. He said that the reaction in 
the West to the recent anti-Israel resolutions in 
Uncsco offered the hope that “moral values still 
are important” 

Jacques Richardson, editor of the quarterly 
“The Impact of Science on Society” and a re¬ 
presentative of Unesco, had been invited to attend 
the symposium on a personal basis and not on 
behalf of the organization. 

About half of the 60 men and women who 
participated were from the West. The best known 
included Sir Isaiah Berlin of Britain; Prof. 
Helmut Becker of the Planck Institute in Berlin; 
American psychiatrist Dr. Rollo R. May; and 
Prof. Walter Rosenblith, provost of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Eighteen of the foreign participants and 10 
Israelis wrote papers on the symposium topic, 
which were published in advance and discussed. 
Proceedings of the event will be published as a 
book edited by Prof. Melvin Kranberg of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 


TRAINING CENTRE OPENS AT SOREK 

NUCLEAR FACILITY ^ 

A new training centre for personnel working 
with radioisotopes and other radioactive materials 
has been inaugurated at the Sorek Nuclear Re¬ 
search Centre, north of Ashdod. 

m 

The volume and scope of the use of radioiso¬ 
topes in medical research and industry in Israel 
has increased considerably in recent years. 

The training centre, operated in conjunction 
with Tel Aviv University, will conduct spccializ- 


THE JERUSALEM ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 

1 he fourth international meeting of the 
Publishing and Printing Committee of the 
Jerusalem Economic Conference will take 
place on the day of the opening of the next 
Jerusalem International Book Fair, that is, 
on Monday, April 28, 1975. 

As in previous years, half a day will be 
devoted to discussions of problems of world¬ 
wide concern which are presently besetting 
the international publishing community. The 
meeting will be preceded the evening be- 
lorehand by a reception given by the Pre¬ 
sident of Israel, Professor Ephraim Katzir, 
for participants in the meeting. 

Full details of the program will be released 
in due course. Those desirous of participat¬ 
ing in the conference should write to: 

Asher Weill 

Chairman, Publishing and 
printing Committee 
The Israel Economic Conference 
30 Agron Blvd., 

Palace Building Jerusalem, Israel. 


ed graduate level courses for physicians, engineers, 
technicians and teachers. The Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation will also incorporate basic training in 
radioisotope techniques in its technological edu¬ 
cation curriculum. 

The third annual meeting of the Israel Nuclear 
Society was held recently at the Ben-Gurion Uni¬ 
versity. Rector Prof. Moshe Rozen told the 
meeting that the university, with other Israeli q 
institutions, can provide and train all the experts * 
the country needs in the nuclear field. 
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Engineer Michael Katz of the Electric Corpora- 

P n told the meeting the Electric Corporation 
II put out an international tender in January 
1 an atomic reactor, which will provide 600 
'megawatts of energy. 

The site of the planned reactor is between 
Ashkelon and Ashdod and the cost is estimated 
at $500m., at curient prices. 


OLD-NEW WONDER DRUGS 

A series of locally manufactuied pharmaceuti¬ 
cals first used during the Yom Kippur War on 
wounded soldiers in Israeli hospitals was recently 
put on the market by Fischer Pharmaceuticals, of 
Bnei Brak. 

Dr. Eli Fischer, head of the firm (which he 
founded in 1965), recently told The Jerusalem 
Post that “when the war broke out we offered 
our new line of anti-microbial preparations to 
the hospitals, and they were used. We were told 
we would get hell from the .Ministry of Health 
— which had yet to approve them — and we did 
get hell — even though the doctors thanked us." 
However, several weeks ago, the Ministry gave 
lormal approval to maiket them, and they can 
now be obtained In most pharmacies. 

He notes that the new line picks up a develop¬ 
ment which was partially shelved in medical cir¬ 
cles with the event of antibiotics. The latter, 
once hailed as “wonder drugs,” soon sidetracked 
research on other anti-microbial agents. But 
over the years, many bacteria developed resistant 
strains. Moreover, some persons were allergic to 
antibiotics. 

The new line, which is aimed at micro-orga¬ 
nisms which include bacteria, viruses and fungi, 
is based on the use of “Povidone-iodine,” which 
is the active ingredient. 

So far, the firm has developed an anti-microbial 
soap substitute, called “Polydine," which is used 
both by surgeons who wash their hands with it 
before operations, and by nurses who use it to 
wash the patients before an operation. 

“Polydine solution” (the main item used by 
the hospitals during the war) is used as a dis¬ 
infectant. It does not hum like iodine. “Poly¬ 
dine ointment” is the same disinfectant in salve 
form. 

Another item is an aerosol using the same ac¬ 
tive ingredient which suigeons in England have 


used to spray into surgical incisions during die 
actual operation. 

Products based on Providone-iodine are already 
used in the U.S., but some of Fischer’s develop¬ 
ments are new and unique. These products are 
now subject to export negotiations and are being 
registered with the health authorities in a few 
countries. 

“At present, we are working on an additional 
anti-microbial product to be used in hospitals," 
Dr. Fischer says. 


SHARON QUITS PARLIAMENT, TO 
JOIN RESERVES 

Major Genera] (Res.) Ariel Sharon informed 
the Likud Executive that he was resigning from 
his Knesset (Parliament) seat in order to be able 
to serve in the army reserves “because we are 
facing the prospect of a harsh war that may well 
be decisive to the survival and future of the state 
and perhaps of the Jewish people.” 

Sharon said the nation had three prospects: 
postpone it, reduce its scope, eliminate it. He 
warned against making unnecessary concessions 
that would endanger the country. 

TAL GETS TOP RESERVE POST 

Major General (Res.) Yisrael Tal, former 
Deputy Chief of Staff, has received a senior em¬ 
ergency appointment in the IDF’s (Israel Defence 
Forces) reserve forces, it was announced on 13 
December last. The appointment took effect the 
same day, the IDF spokesman said. 

Major General Tal, who was Deputy Chief 
of Staff from June 1973 until March last year, 
is now in charge of the development of certain 
combat projects in the Defence Establishment. 
He also heads the Strategic Studies Centre of 
Tel Aviv University. 

Major General Tal, 52, resigned as Deputy 
C-o-S before the signing of the disengagement 
agreement with Egypt. During the Six Day War, 
when he was OC Armoured Corps, he command¬ 
ed a division and carried out one of the major 
operations of the war. 

Major General Tal has twice received the De¬ 
fence Prize for development of ‘a means of 
combat.” 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 1 

29 THE STRUGGLE FQR STATEHOOD ' « 


In 1936, after an Arab campaign of sabo¬ 
tage and terrorism which developed into a 
veritable revolt, the British Government ap¬ 
pointed a Royal Commission headed by Lord 
Peel to investigate the situation. It proposed 
that Palestine be partitioned into Jewish^and 
Arab States, leaving the Jerusalem area and , 
a broad corridor to the (oast undei British-* * 
rule. The Jewish rcpiesentative organizations 
agreed to negotiate on the implementation of 
the. proposal, but the Aiab Higher Committee 
rejected it outright, and the terrorist cam¬ 
paign was resumed. From 1936 to 1939, 517 
Jews were killed, about one half of them in 
the July-October 1938 period. The British 
Government gave way; in 1939 it published 
a White Paper restricting Jewish immigration 
and land purchases. 

Before, during and after World War II the 
British Government enforced the White Paper 
policy. In 1942, the Zionist Movement adopt¬ 
ed the Biltmore Programme, which called for 
the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

After the War, the Haganah, the largest 
Jewish military organization, concentrated its 
efforts on increasing the clandestine immigra¬ 
tion of the survivors of the Holocaust to 
Palestine,. Military operations against the 
British were, by and large, undertaken to fur¬ 
ther this end. Two other Jewish military 
groups, the Irgun Zeva’i Le’ummi and Loha- 
mei Herut Israel, attacked British troops and 




installations. For a short period in 1945/46 
aii three organizations joined forces in the 
Jewish Resistance Movement. • 

In 1946, the British rejected the recom¬ 
mendations of an Anglo-American Committee, 
supported by U.S. President Truman, for the 
admission to Palestine of 100,000 European 
Jews, mainly from the Displaced Persons’ 
camps. The Haganah section of the Jewish 
Resistance Movement reacted by blowing up 
all the bridges linking Palestine, with the 
neighbouiing states. Throughout 1947 tension 
continued to rise and there was no end to the 
acts of terror. The government response wa 
further acts of repression; seven members c. 
the I.Z.L. and Lehi were executed and t 
I.Z.L. responded by hanging two British ser¬ 
geants. The spectacle of refugee ships turned 
back from the shores of Palestine roused world 
opinion. Finally, unable to cope with the 
growing pressure the British handed over the 
problem to the United Nations. 

On November 29, 1947, the U.N. General 
Assembly accepted the recommendations of 
an international committee for the establish¬ 
ment of Jewish and Arab States in Palestine. 
Reluctantly, the Jewish representative bodies 
accepted it, but the surrounding Arab states 
declared that they would oppose it by armed 
force.. Aware of this, the British still refused 
to cooperate in its implementation, and an¬ 
nounced their impending withdrawal for May 
15, 1913. 
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Protest rally against the 1939 White Paper, outride the Yeahurun Synagogue, jWuaalem. (Right) YltahakSadeh, 
commander o > the Special Night Squads, at Hanitah in 1938 with two Haganah members: .Atoaha Dayan (tormer 
Dotenoe Minister, leit) and Yigal Alton (at present Dy. Premier and Minister lor Foreign ASaita, right). 

- Courtesy: KiTkR Boon, Tel-Avi+ 










